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PREFACE. 


THE present Volume brings the Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land down to the year 1743; at which period, by rather a singular 
coincidence, the Debates compiled for the Gentleman’s Magazine 
by Doctor Johnson, the Manuscript: Reports of Archbishop Secker, 
and the Collections of Chandler and Timberland—all end. 


The following. will be found a correct List of.the Debates 
compiled for the Gentleman’s Magazine by Dr. Johnson : | 


1740. Debate i in the COMMONS, See Vol. Page 
Nov. 25. On the Bill for prohibiting the Exportation of Corn - XI 845 
Dec. 2. On a Complaint against a printed Paper entitled * Con- 
siderations upon the Embargo” - eG te a oo §6©=6»-« 67 
Debate in the LORDS, 
9. On the Duke of Argyle’s Motion respecting the State of 
the Army: and on a Resolution against angmienting 
it by Regiments _ °e e 2*- ss = @& 8 eee 894 
Debate in the COMMONS, 
10. On the Augmentation of the Army by New Regiments o. §=s-«s 9298 
, 12. Onthe Employment of the Half-Pay Officers - - -. oo. «©6991 
741. | | 
Jan. 26. On a Motion for Rear Admiral Haddock’s Instructions «- 1001 
27. On the Bill for Paving and Cleansing fhe Streets of 
Westminste 


Pe © 2s © = © © © © e@ es © @ eee 1010 
Feb, 8. On the Sailing of the French and Spanish Fleets - - ... 1035 
Debate in the LORDS, 

18. — On Lord Carteret’s Motion for the Removal of Sir Ro- , | 
bert Walpole SE OE OR OE eA Ce Se ae Ce SS = e eee 1153 

Debate in the COMMONS, 

On Mr. Sandys’s Motion for the Removal of Sir Robert 

Walpole e = allel llr ———— ef - - oe eee 1303 


2% — On the Clauses of the Mutizy Bill relative to the Quar- 
tering of Soldiers - - - - - - a ee -- 1449 


PREFACE. 


See Vol. 


On the Bill to prevent the Inconveniencies arising from 


the Insurance of Shipp - - - - - - = - - - XII 
On the first reading of the Bill for the pncouregement 
and Increase of Seamen - - - - - - 2 ove 


On the Bill for the Encouragement and Increase of Sea- 
men; the House in a Committee - - - 


On an Address of Thanks for the King’s S 


ch for a 


Vote of Credit in support of the Pragmatic Sanction - 


On a Motion for a Subsidy to the Queen of Hungary 

On the Choice of a Speaker - - - - - - - - - 
Debate in the LORDS, 
~ On the Address of Thanks at the Opening of the Session 
Debate in the COMMONS, 

On the Address of Thanks at the Opening of the Session 


On Lord Limerick’s Motion for appointing a Committee 
to Enquire into the Conduct of Affairs at Home and 
Abroad during the last Twenty Years - - - - - 

On Lord Limerick’s Motion for a Robert a Committee 
to Enquire into the Conduct of Robert Earl of Orford 
during the last Ten Years - - - 

Debate in the LORDS, ify 

On the Bill to indemnify Evidence against Robert earl 

of Orford - 


On the Bill for securing Trade and Navigation in Times 
of War- - - 
On the Address of Thanks at the Opening of the Session 
Debate in the COMMONS, 
On taking the Hanoverian Troops into British Pay- - 
Debate in the LORDS, 
On taking the Hanoverian Troops into British Pay- - 
On the Spirituous Liquors Bill - - - - - - - - 
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Page 


It may not be amisg to add, also, a List of the Debates in the 
House of Lords, from 1735 to 1743, which have been introduced 
into this Collection from Tne Secker Manuscript. 


1735. 


On removing Soldiers at the time of Elections - - - - 


On applying Part of the Sinking Bund to the Service of 
th 


’ 


e present Year - - te 
Concerning the Right of Navigating the American Seas - 
On the Address of Thanks at the Opening of the Session 


On enabling the King to make good the Treaty with ea 
mark, and to augment the Forces - - - - - - 


See Vol. 
IX 
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PREFACE. 


7 See Vol. 
On the Bill for making Provision for the Duke and Prin- 
cesses - - - = © © et et te et ee X 


On the Motion for an Address to know whether Spain 
had paid the 95,000/. stipulated by the Convention - - jee 


On the Motion whether it shall be voted that the Conven- 
tion with Spain is broken - - - - - - - - = oe 


On the Address of Thanks at the Opening of the Session XI 


On the Motion, that a Message for Supply to the Com- 
mons alone is against the Privileges of the Lords - - =. 
On the Pension Bill - - - - - = = - - = = = 


On the Motion, to resolve that Land Forces should have 
been sent to America - - - - = - - = = « 


On the Address of Thanks at the Opening of the Session ove 
On the Vote of Thanks to Admiral Vernon - - - - see 
On the Motion for Admiral Vernon’s Instructions - .- ba 
On the Motion for Letters from and to Admiral Vernon bas 
On the Motion for Rear Admiral Haddock’s Instructions eee 


On the Duke of Argyle’s Motion respecting the State of 
the Army - - - - - +--+ - +s - ee = 


On the King’s Answer to an Address for the Issue of the 
Prince of Walesto be prayed for - - - - - = = eee 


On an Address for Extracts of. Treaties from 1714 to 
1740 <2 = "ee ses = eros Ss Ue OS Ue Oe Ul eee 


- On a Motion ve ace the Appointment of Receivers 


and Triers of Petitions - - - - - - 2 2 oe 
On the Motion for Admiral Vernon’s Representations - ove 


- On the Earl of Chesterfield’s Motion for an Address 


against the intended Augmentation ofthe Army - - ee 
aS Motion, That the Lords should take their due 
laces 


On a Motion for Instructions relating to the Convention 
with Spain - - - - = - - = © + = = = = 
On Lord Carteret’s Motion for the Removal of Sir Robert 
Walpole - - - - - © © = - = = = = = = 
On the Duke of Marlborough’s Motion, That an attempt 
to inflict Punishment upon any person without allowing 
him an opportunity of defending himself, or without 
proof of a Crime, is contrary to justice, law, and usage 
of Parliament, and a high infringement of the liberty 
of the subject - - - - - - = = - = = =: = 


On the Place Bill - - - - - - = = = = © = = All 


- On altering a Turnpike Bill sent from the Commons - - ove 


On the Address of Thanks at the Opening of the Session eve 
On the Address of Thanks at the Opening of the Session eee 


- On a Motion for Rear Admiral Haddock’s Instructions eee 


Particulars relating to the Resignation of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and the Change of Administration, 404, 411, 416, 
448, 586, 587, 590 ana 
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1742. See Vol. P 
April 6. On the Place Bill- - - - - - - - a ee ae ee XII 502 
May 13. On considering and varying the Standing Orders of the 
House 2. SS Sa -e S! S AS boa - baal ba = bas e e0e@ : 640 
25. On the Bill for inde Persons who shall make Dis- 


coveries concerning the Earl of Orford’s Conduct - - oes 643 


28. Onthe Bill to exclude certain Officers from being Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons - - - - - « = « see 733 


June 1. On the Bill for protecting Trade and Navigation - - - oe 753 


Jan. 21. On the Petition of the Charitable Corporation - - - - -- 1189 

Feb. 1. On taking the Hanoverian Troops into British Pay - - ~- 1058 
22. On the Motion for committing the Spirituous Liquors Bill - 1294 
24. On the Spirituous Liquors Bill, in the Committee - - - -- 1568 
25. On the Third Reading of the Spirituous Liquors Bill - - oo =» LA26 


Lonpon, 5, Panton Square, 
July 25, 1812. 


Omission in Vol. X. 
At the foot of Page 1423, 4, should have been said, Exp or Votume X. 
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HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


SEVENTH SESSION OF THE EIGHTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN.—/( Continued from Vol. XI.) 
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aan Page 
eb. 26. Debate in the Lords on the Place Bill..cccocercoccsescscvcvcvecececece l 
Protest on rejecting the Place Bill ......ssccccsssssssecrsssssrrerenee 

27. Debate in the Commons on the Bill to prevent the Inconve- 
niences arising from the Insurance of Ships....s.cccvseseesseessees T 
Debate in the Commons on the Seamen’s Bill......sccssesesesees coe «= DE 

Mar. 19, Debate in the Lords on altering a Turnpike Bill sent from the 
Commons. From the Secker Manuscript ........ «» ‘ivssapenres 14S 


April 8. The King’s Speech to both Houses for a Vote of Credit in sup- 
port of the Pragmatic Sanction, and for a Subsidy to the 


Queen of Hungary, &C eseeeoeveeeges eeeeee00 COSCCROSFCHCHLECECgoTERBSEESHREOORE 116 
9 Debate in the Lords on an Address of Thanks for the King’s 
Speech .......000. Ue aabesdewpusiciiavs aren one 149 


Another Report of the same Debate from the Secker Manuscript 149 
Debate in the Commons on an Address of Thanks for the King’s 

Speech COCOHeH OBO EO ROR Ee @eoneoeees eeaeeoeeoes @sesesees eeoeete @eesese e@eeesenes? e 15¢ 

13. Debate in the Commons on a Motion for a Subsidy to the Queen 

a5 0 ungary POY OTETETETIVITITIATIV ITEP eee 


(VOL. xs Speech at the Close of oo soseesseecessscereere 185 
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FIRST SESSION OF THE NINTH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Meeting of the New Parliament ....scccccesssscsecccersccsccecsccsesoe 
List of the House of Commons .... 
Mr. Arthur Onslow re-chosen Speaker ...cccccoccrecsssece evscccces 
The Speaker’s Speech on being presented to the King and ap- 
s proved Of ..erccece evecvcecececs 
The King’s Speech on Opening the Session ......cccsessoeseseesere 
Debate in the Lords on the Address of Thanks .. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Address of Thanks ....cccccccsoee 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks—The King’s Answer......... 
Doctor Lee chosen Chairman of the Committee of Privileges and 


Elections TAR RRR RRR REE REREEEE 
Proceedings respecting the Westminster Election Petition ...... 


The Commons adjourn—A Message from the King to the Prince 
of Wales—The Prince’s Answer ....... 
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Debate in the Lords on a Motion for Rear-Admiral Haddock’s 
Orders and Instructions. From the Secker Manuscript ...... 
Debate in the Commons on Mr. Pulteney’s Motion for referring 
to a Select Committee the several Papers homens to the Con- 
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A. D. 1741. 
DEBATE in the Lords on the Place 
Bill.*] February 26,1741. The order of 


the day being read for the second reading of 
2 Bill entitled, * An Act for the better se- 
curing the freedom of parliaments by limit- 
ing the number of officers in the House of 
Commons.’ The said Bill was read a second 
time, and it being moved to commit the 
Bill, the same was objected to. After de- 
bate, the question was put, Whether the 


© From the S9ECKER Manuscript. 


Feb. 26. The Place Bill reada second time : 
Question, whether it shall be committed ? 


Devonshire. This Bill is more calculated to 
keep the Commons from dependance than cor-' 
ruption. Passing it would be a censure upon 
the proceedings of parliament and our own Re- 
solutions. A parliament ofa different complec- 
ton from the present, would be a great public 
harm. [Here he spoke in his own defence, 
against the imputation of being influenced by a 
place.] The power of the Commons hath in- 
creased, and taking away from any other 
branch of the legislature must increase theirs. 
Reasons against this Bill appear upon your 
Journals. Read 11th February, 1705. 

Talbot. Taking from the crown a power 
that may be indirectly used, is not destroying 
the constitutional dependance of the House. 
The Commons have often rejected this Bill. 
Now they pass it, when they are to seek the 
favour of their constituents. This they would 
not do if they thought it a reflection on them- 

telres. In 52 counties which send 92 mem. 
bers, there are but 10 in employment. I am far 
frem thinking it aright Bill in its present state : 
e it 20. 

Ilay. Read the act for securing the Protes- 
tant succession, in 1705. . 

The Act read. | 

N.C. 68. 
C. 44, of which bishops of Glocester, 
Oxford 


(VOL, XII. 


said Bill shall be committed? It was re- 
solved in the negative. Content 44. Not 
content 63. 


Protest on rejecting the Place Bill.) 
The following Protest was thereupon én- 
tered on the Journals : . 


‘¢ Dissentient’? Northampton, Shafts- 
bury, Stanhope, Clifton. 

1. ** Because we conceive, that our con- 
stitution itself points out this Bill as one 
of its principal securities ; a due poize and 
independency of the three several consti- 


The Reason for this Bill is, that over great 
dependency of the Commons on the crown 
must be fatal, and places during pleasure have a 
tendency to create this. Therefore they may 
be too many. Therefore it may be useful to 
restrain them. 

Objection 1. Resentment or desire of placeg, 
may influencealso. But may not this influence 
be counterbalanced by a restrained number of 
places ? a = 

2. It is taking away the people’s liberty to 
chuse, ani gentlemen’s capacity to be chosen. 
But this is done in masy instances already. 
And may be done in more, if the public good 
require. That, therefore, is the only question. 

3. It will be expected the Lords should lie 
under the same restraints. And if there ap- 
pear the same reason, let them. [f not, the 
case is not parallel. ; 

4. If the Commons cannot have so many 
places, they will get all the good ones. But 
the rank and merit of the Lords will entitle them 
to their share. At least the liberties of the 
nation are of more importance than this. - 

5. It will bea security to the nation that 
persons in place will have an interest in gecur- 
ing the privileges of parliament. But this se- 
curity is from persons in great places, who will 
atill he in parliament} not from persons in 
small ones, whose influence can do no good, . 
a whose votes, corruptly given, may do great 

6. There are not places enough left. Com- 
mit it then, and put in more. To say, as hath 
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tuent parts of the supreme legislative 
power, being required by the spirit of our 


constitution, and absolutely necessary to 
its existence. If any one of these be- 
- comes dependent on the other, the con- 
stitution is dangerously altered, but if an 

two become dependent on the third, it 15 
totally subverted, and the wisest establish- 
thent that ever was formed of a free go- 
vernment, shrinks and degenerates into 
a Monarchical and Aristocratical, or De- 
mocratical faction. We therefore think 
we cannot be too careful in providing 
against whatever may, at any time, affect 
this just poize, and necessary indepen- 
dency of the three estates. And this 
caution seems the mare requisite, now, 
when, from the ‘inevitable variation of 
things, employments are become exceed- 
ingly numerous, ‘and are yet further art- 
fully split, divided, subdivided, and en- 
creased in value, in order to add both ex- 
tent and weight to their influence. Two 
hundred employments are distributed in 
the present House of Commons! a dan- 
gerous circumstance: ‘and which, if it 
could have been foretold to our ancestors 
even in the latter end of the last century, 
the prediction would have ‘been rejected 
by them “as chimerical; or, if believed, 
lamented as fatal. And, should the num- 
ber of employments continue to increase 
in the same proportion, even we may live 
to see, for want of this Bill, a constant 


been said on another occasion, that it hath been 
in effect committed already, is destroying the 
ancient and useful forms of proceeding in this 
House... -: — .: ; 

7. It condemns his majesty’s administration. 
No. It is only a provision against fyture 
dangers. And if they are supposable ones, the 
speediest provision is the wisest. The better 
the administration is, the likelier this will be to 


ass. , 
: 8. It is altering the constitution. No. It is 
only carrying what hath been done somewhat 
farther. ‘The increase of places is altering our 
constitution. And a balance must be found to 


at. 

When the Evil is become very great, such a 
Bill all not pass. It hath now for once 

the Commons. If with a desire that it shonld 
pass here, why should it not? But dath any 
hody think now, that the Commons expect 
great matters to themselves from this Bill, and 
want it to pass? Aad if they want the contrary, 
how are we treated, and shall we consult our 
own honour by doing unpopular work for them ? 
There is no instance of such complaisance on 
their side. And‘this amongst others would be 
® Very Wrong ape ON OUrS, 
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‘3 
majority of placemen meeting under the 
name of a parliament, to establish griew- 
ances, instead of redressing them; to 


approve implicitly the measures of a court, — 


without information ; to support and screen. 
the ministers they ought to controul or 


punish ; and to grant ‘nioney wifhout 


account; or it may be without bounds. 
In which case, the remaini 
constitution would, by creating a fatal de- 
lusion, become our greatest grievance. 

‘62, Though we do not absolutely as- 
sert, that employments necessarily must, 
yet we cannot suppose, that they never 
will influence the votes and conduct of the 
gentlemen of the House of Commons; for 
such @ supposition would be equally con- 
clusive against: all the-acta of parliament 
now in force, limiting the number of effi- 
cers of any kind in that House. And, in 
a case of such importance, we think it 
would be the highest imprudence, to trust 
the very being of our constitution to'bare 


possibilities ; especially if an éxpérience, - 


which we rather chuse to hint at ‘than en- 
large upon, should give us just reason to 
suspect that former parliaments have felt 
the effect of this baneful influence; al- 
most all persons in employments having 
voted invariably on the same side of the 
question, often against the known and sig- 
nified sense of their constituents, end 
sometimes perhaps even contrary to their 
own private declarations; und no.soaner 
did any presume to deviate from the mi- 
nisterial track, ‘than they were divested of 
those employments that failed of their in- 
tended ‘influence. But, admitting that 
the present House of Commons has kept 
itself most untaintedly pure from such pol- 
lution; yet we think it necessary, nat to 
expase future parliaments to such a trial, 
nor the constitution to the uncertainty of 
the decision. | 
“<3. Because, though it should be 
granted, that this Bill would have re- 
strained in some degree the liberty of the 
electors, that objection has no weight upon 
this occasion; every law being, in some 
degree, a restraint upon the natural liberty 
of man, but yet justly enacted, wherever 
the good of the whole (which should be 
the object of every law ) is promoted there- 
by; and we apprehend, that this restraint 
is of such a nature, that those only will be 
uneasy under it who intended to abuse 
the liberty. The votes of the electors of 
Great Britain, if unbiassed, would rarely 
concur ‘im the choice of persons avowed 
creatures of a minister, knqwn dependants 
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forms of our * 
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who elect then, But 


feeds | 
to fear, that the 


with mdignation or ‘contempt; 
it 


Conatitution, by settling the crown upon 
the present royal family, it was enacted, 
‘ That no person whatsoever in employ- 
“ment should be capable of being chosen 
“a member of the House of Commons.’ 
Such was then the spirit of liberty, that 
even this. total exchusion could not be re- 
fused; nor could the repeal’ of it after- 
wards be obtained, without: enacting a li- 
mitation of the number of placemen al- 
lowed to sitin the House of Commons, 
and anew election of every person who, 
whilst he was a member o hat House, 
should accept of any employment under 
the crown; as likewise a total (we wish 
we could wtf an effectual) exclusion of all 
persons h 


, & “* Because we do not apprehend that 
the freedom of parliament is now in the 
the obligation laid upon 
cn of the House of ear aE 

ei t any employment under the 
ows, of being re-a 3 experience 
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on @ court, and utterly unknown. te those: 
et t if; in an. age when 
luxury: invites corruption, and corruption: 
» there is too much. reason 

people may be prevailed 
upoa, im many places by a pecuniary in- 
flaence, to give their votes to those whom 
thew uninfluenced sentiments would. reject 
we think 
‘to lay this just and constitu- 
tonal restraint upon the liberties of some, 
as the only means to preserve the liberties 
of all.- By former acts of’ parliament, the 
electors are already debarred from. elect- 
ing persons in certain considerable employ- 
ments: and.m the Act for preserving ottr 


‘contempt - thereb 
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having shewn us, that. this: segming secu- 
rity is for the most part become. ineffec- 
‘tual, there being. very few instances.of per- 
, Sons failing in: such re-elections, though 
utter strangers to their elector... And it is 
natural: to suppose, that, when the means 
of eorrapting are- greater, the success of 
the candidate recommending himself by 
corruption only: will-not be lees... = - ? 
5. “ Because we observe with. concern, 


that a Bill of this nature‘ has been already 


thrice rejected by this-very House.of. Com-- 
mons, and not been allowed to be com-. 


mitted, so as te have it known how far it 
was proposed to extend:; which, in our. 
inions, implied a firm resokition not to. 
mit of any further exclusion ef employ-. 


ments whatsoever : whereas, in this last, 


session of this parliament, this Bill was sent 
up to us, after having passed through all. 
the forms of the other House without the. 
least opposition. This we conceive cam 
only proceed, either from their conviction: 
at last of the necessity of such a bill, of 
which they are surely the properest judges; 
or, in compliance with the almost univer- 
sal instructions of their constituents, whose 
voice, we think, ought to have some weight 
even here ; or lastly, to delude their con- 
stituents themselves, by tacitly consent 

to what they were either told, er hoped, 
this House would refuse. And, in this 
case, we-apprehend, that a confidence so. 
injurious and dishonourable, ought to have 
been disappointed, from a just sense of the- 
shewn of the credit, 
weight, and dignity, of this House. , 
6. “ Because we think it particularly 


-Seasonable, so near the end of this: parlia» 


ment, to provide for the freedom and inde-. 
pendency of the next: and as.we consider. 
this opportunity as the only one we. are 
likely to have, for some years at leagt, to- 
doit; itis with the greater concern, that 
we see this Bill thus laid aside, rather by a 


division than a debate, and by numberg 
| rather than arguments. But, however un- 


successful our endeavours have been for 
the future security of this constitution > 
however unavailing our desire ‘of eriquiring 


Into past and present transactions ;° how- 
| ever fruitless our attempts to prevent fu-. 
_ ture. mismanagements, by a censure of the 


past, and the removal of the author of 
them; we have at least this comfort of 
transmitting our names td posterity, a% 
dissenting from those measures, of which 
the present age sufficiently testifies its dis- 
like, and of which the next may too proba- 
bly feel the fatal consequences. ( Signed ) 
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Abingdon, Bridgwater, Haversham, 
Macclesfield, Greenwich, Hereford, 
' Aylesford, Warrington, Bruce, R. 
Litch. and Coventry, Carlisle, Tal- 
bot, Gower, Ward, Mansel, Cob- 
ham, Chesterfield, Masham, Hali- 
fax, Denbigh. For all the above 

__ Reasons except the last, Foley.” 
Ordered, that the said Bill be rejected. 


7] 


- Debate tn the Commons on the Bil to 
prevent the Inconventenctes arising from the 
Insurance of Ships.*| February 27. A 
Bill to explain and amend so much of an 
Act, made in the 6th of king George 1, 
intituled, An Act for better securing cer- 
tain powers and privileges, intended to be 

nted by his majesty, by two charters, 
or Assurance of Ships, and Merchandizes 
at sea; and for lending money upon Bot- 
tomry ; and for restraining several extra- 
vagant and unwarrantable practices therein 
mentioned, as relates to the extravagant 
and unwarrantable practices therein men- 
tioned, was read a second time, and gave 
rise to the following Debate : 

| Sir John Barnard: 

_ Sir; there cannot be brought before 
this House any questions more difficult in 
themselves, more entangled with a multi- 
' plicity of relations, or more perplexed with 
an endless diversity of circumstances, than 
those which relate to commercial affairs ; 
affairs on which the most experienced often 
disagree, and on which the most sagacious 
may deceive themselves with erroneous 
conjectures. 

- There are no questions, Sir, which re- 
quire so much personal knowledge of the 
subject to which they relate, nor is there 
any subject with which so few gentlemen 
in this House have had opportunities of 
being acquainted. There are no ques- 
tions, Sir, which their variety of relations 
to different persons exposes to be so easily 
misrepresented without detection, nor any 
in which the opposition of particular in- 
terests, so much incites a false represen- 
tation. In all these cases, deccit is easy, 
and there is a strong temptation to deceive. 

Nor are these questions, Sir, always 
perplexed by intentional fraud, or false as- 
‘ sertions, of which they that utter them 
are themselves conscious. 

Those who deceive us, do not always 
Suppress any truth of which they are con- 

vinced, or set facts before us in any other 


_* From the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- 
piled‘by Dr. Jobnson. 
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light, than that in which themselves be- 
hold them ; they for the most part err with 
an honest intention, and propagate no mis- 
takes but those which they have them- 
selves admitted. 

Of this kind, Sir, are doubtless the mea- 
sures proposed in the Bill before us, which 
those by whom they are promoted, may 
easily think to be of benefit to the public, 
but which, I believe, will appear the result 
of imperfect views, and partial consi- 
deration. 

The great and fundamental error, Sir, 
of the patrons of this Bill, seems to be an 
opinion, that the practice of insuring is not 
known to other nations, nor can be carried 
on in any other place, and from this prin- 
ciple they deduce consequences, which, if 
they were inevitably certain, might easily 
influence us to an immediate approbation 
of the Bill, as necessary to secure our com- 
merce, and distress our enemies. 

They con¢lude, Sir, with sufficient just- 
ness, that very few merchants would 
hazard their fortunes in long voyages or 
distant commerce, or expose themselves 
to the dangers of war, without security, 
which insurances afford them, and having 
persuaded themselves that such security is 


to be obtained from no other nation, they 
imagine that we might, by prohibiting it, 
confine all the foreign vessels in their 


ports, and destroy by one resolution the 
trade of both our rivals and our enemies. 

That our East-Indian company may 
desire the ratification of this Bill, I cannot 
deny, because they might perhaps receive 
from it some temporary advantage by the 
short inconveniencies which those whom 
they consider as the enemies of their com- 
merce would feel from it. They may de- 
sire it, because the experiment, if it fails, 
as it must, cannot injure them: and if it 
succeeds, may produce great advantages 
to them; they may wish it, because they 
will feel the immediate benefit, and the 
detriment will fall upon others. 

I shall not enquire whether our mer- 
chants are inclined to look with malevo- 
lence on all those who cultivate the same 
branches of commerce with themselves, 
though they have neither the violation of 
natural rights, nor the infringement of 
national treaties to complain of. I should 
be unwilling to suspect a British mer- 
chant, whose acquaintance with the con- 
stitution of his own country ought to 
shew him the value of liberty, who ought 
to be above narrow schemes, by the know- 
ledge which his profession enables him to 
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ri, of a desire to encroach upon’ the That the loss of this profit, and the in 
ngbts of others, or to engross the general | of insuring, will ensue upon the vatiteas 
benefits of nature, and shall only observe, tion of this Bill, cannot be denied ; nor 
that several other nations can plead a claim | does it appear, that this loss will be coun- 
to the East-Indian trade, a claim of equal terbalanced by any advantages that will 
nigty with our own. That the Danes | be gained over our rivals or our enemies. 
lave their aettlersents there, and that the hether this Bill, Sir, would produce 
piiament discovered the way to those | to the merchants of that city by which it 
regio of wealth, from which some per- | is promoted, the advantages which they 
sre inclined to exclude them. expect from it, or remove any of the griev- 
tnothing is more vain than to attempt | ances of which they complain, 1 am not 
toexclude them by refusing to ensure their | able positively to etermine ; but know, 
ve, becquse the opinion that they can that it is not uncommon for merchants, 28 
be insured by no other nation is entirely well as other men, to confound private 
without foundation. ‘There are, at this | with public grievances, and to imagine 
time, ofices of insurance along the whole | their own interest the interest of the na- 
coast of the midland sea, among the Dutch, 
and even among the French. Nothing can 
debar any nation from the trade of in- 
surance but the want of money, and that 
money is not wanted by foreigners, for 
this purpose, appears from the great sums 
which they have deposited in our funds. 
That this trade isnow carried on, chiefly 
by this nation, though not solely, is incon- 
testible: but what can be inferred from 
that, but that we ought not to obstruct our 
own gain; that we ought not to make & 
law to deprive ourselves of that advantage, 
of which either favourable accidents or 
our own sagacity have put us in possession. 
For this reason it appears, that it would 


tion. 

With regard, Sir, to the practice of in- 
suring, ‘ interest or no interest,’ as the 
term 18, when an imaginary value is put 
upon the ship or cargo, often much above 
‘tg real worth, it cannot be denied, that 
gome opportunities may be given by it for 
wicked practices. “But there will always 
be circumstances in which there can be no 
security against frauds, but common faith ; 
nor do I see how we can secure the in- 
surers against the possibility of being de- 
frauded. - we 

I cannot indeed discover, Sir, how this _ 
method of insuring can be prevented; for 
how can the value of a cargo be estimated, 
not contribute to the wealth of the public which is to be collected in a long voyagey 
to debar us from insuring the ships, even | at different ports, and where the success 
of those with whom we are at wal, for it | of the adventures often depends upon 
is always to be remembered that they will lucky accidents, which are indeed always 
receive no detriment from such prohibi- hoped for, but seldom happen. An ima- 
tions, nor will feel any other consequence ginary value must therefore be fixed upon, 
from them than a necessity of transterring when the ship leaves the port; because 
to some other nation the profit which we the success of that voyage cannot be fore- 
receive fromit. known, and the contracting arties may 

What the profit 1s which arises to the | be safely trusted to set that value, without 
nation from the trade of insurance, it is | any law to direct or restrain them. 
not possible exactly to determine; but If the merchants are oppressed by any 
that the trade is really advantageous may eculiar inconveniences, and can find 
er cane conceived, because after | means . redressing them without injuring 

years experience it is diligently fol- | the pub ic commerce, any pro or 
lowed, and a law was aii nee “s pro- shat urpose ought to be farourebly ree 
h ceived ; but as the Bill now before us pro- 

poses general restraints, and proposes to 


hibit the pursuit of a business, by which no- 

thing wastobe gained. But could the gain 
remove grievances, which are not felt, by 
remedies, which those, upon whom they 


of the insurer be a doubtful point, there is 
a certain advantage to the nation by the 
money paid for commission, brokerage, | 8r° to operate, do not approve, I think 1t 
stamps, and the credit of the premium | ought not to be referred to a committee, 
but rejected. ue 
Mr. Southwell : 


ai ee here. 

might add, Sir, another considerable 

i yearly arising from the additional Pr: 
etters, occasioned by this trade, which in- Sir; ‘when I first proposes this Bill te 
crease the revenues of the post office, with- | the House, I lamented the 

out any deduction for additional charge: hon. gentleman, from W 


oe ee eee 
-* ae nee 


—— 
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and apguimente I expected great nforna- 
tion ; and for whese judgment, in all com- 
reercial questions, 1 have the highest es- 
teem, as lis penetration not only enables 
him to discover the consequenees of me- 
thods which have not yet been tried, but 
aa his extensive acquaintance with many 
branches of trade, cannot but have inform- 
ed him of the success of many expedients 
tried, as well in other nations as our own, 
for the advancement of it. 7 

Trade, Sir, is a subject, of which it has 
been justly observed, that very few gentle- 
men have attained knowledge sufficient to 
qualify themselves to judge of the pro- 
priety of any new regulation; and TI can- 
not but confess, that I have no uncom- 
mon skill m these questions. What I have 
to offer on this occasion, ‘has been sug- 
gested to me, not so much by my own ob- 
servations, as by the intelligence which I 
have very industriously sought, and by 
which, as I endeavoured to enquire of those 
whose opinion was least likely to be per- 
verted by their interest, | hope I have not 
been misled. 

The merchants, Sir, to whom it has 
been my fortune to. apply, have generally 
concurred in the opinion that the present 
practice ‘of insuring, is. prejudicial to our 
commerce, nor have I found any disagree- 
ment between my. constituents, and the 
traders of the great metropolis. 

- ] am unwilling to imagine that there can 
be any evil, for which the wisdom of this 
assembly cannot discover a remedy, and 
am therefore of opinion, that if the griev- 
ance is real, some expedient may be dis- 
covered for removing it, and that it is real, 
I cannot but be convinced by the declara- 
tions of so many men, who can have no 
imterest in complaining when they suffer 
nothing, and ‘whose known abilities ex- 
empt them from the suspicion of imputing 
any of their uneasiness to a cause 
which cannot produce it. | 

The Bill betore us, Sir, requires, in my 
epinion, some Amendments, and in its pre- 
sent state, might, perhaps, produce more 
detriment than advantage, but since it is 
necessary, at least, to attempt something 
for the relief of men so usetul to this na- 
tion, it-appears to me necessary to form a 
‘eontinittee, and to deliberate on this sub- 
ject with more attention. | 


Mr. Richard Lockwood : 


- Sir; though I am not of opinion that 
the Bill in its present state ought to be 
passed into a law, yet I am far from think- 
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img it se imperfect: a not easily to be. 


, and therefore am desirous that 


it should be considered in a committee. 


I have not, indeed, Sir, often observed, 


that bills injudiciously drawn up at’ first, 
have received great improvements from a@ 
second eonsideration, and have found 16 
more easy to form a new bill, than tomake 
alteration in one that is laid befure us; for 
some original error will commonly remain, 
and the sentiments of different men, pur- 
suing different views, can seldom be mo' 
delled into one consistent scheme. 
am far from considering this Bill, as one of 
those that cannot be amended, for E can 
discover but few objections to the regula- 
tions proposed in it, and those not relating 
to any of the essential parts, but slight 
and circumstantial, such as will easily be 
removed, or perhaps answered. 


But EF 


The grievance, Sir, for which this Bill 


proposes a remedy is so generally known, 
and so universally lamented, that I believe, 
there is not any thing more worthy of the 
attention of the legislature than an en- 
quiry into the cause of it, and the proper 
method of redressing it. - ’ 


, In our enquiry into the causes of this 
obstruction of trade, I am of opinion, Sir, 
that the practice of insuring, interest or no 


interest, will hee to be the foundation 


of this general uneasiness, will be found a 
practice of so natural a tendency to fraud; 
and 60 easily susceptible of dishonest arti- 
fices, that 1 believe, every member of this 
House will desire its suppression. . 

‘o confirm my assertion, Sir, and ilkus< 
trate the question before us, I shaH men- 
tion some particular instances. of fraud to 
which this custom has given occasion, of 
fraud so evident and so detestable that it 
cannot be related without indignation. 

The Royal George was a large-ship bet 
longing to the South Sea company, which 
having been a voyage to Vera Cruz, put 
in at Jamaica in her return; and being 
there refitted to proceed on her voyage 
homewards, set sail, and came within a 
week’s sailing of the port, when, upon a 
sudden, the officers entered into a consul- 
tation, and determined to go back a month’s 
voyage to Antigua, for what reason, Sir, 
may be easily guessed ; when it was told 
that the ship was insured upon a supposed 
value of 60,000/. , 

This’ resolution, Sir, was no sooner 
formed, than orders were given to change 
the course and steer to Antigua, in dppo- 
sition to all the remonstrances of tht care 
penter, who is the proper judge‘of the 


5) 
condition of a vessel, and who. declared 
ith honesty and resolution against their 
vhole procedure. But they pursued their 
new scheme without any regard to his 
murmurs ar assertions; and, when they 


amived at Antigua, found some method of 


influencing the officers of that ‘island to 
declare the ship unfit for the prosecution 
of the voyage. Se 

Their design, Sir, was now happily com- 
pleted. To confirm. the determination 
which had been pronounced in their favour, 
they stranded the ship upon a.bank of sand, 
forced out the éron . that F pon 
timber her, ‘and having first - n 
aos seas ed rigging, and whatever 
ehe could be used or sold, threw the bal- 
last to cach end, and so broke the vessel in 
the middle, os -. 

By thiswell-centrived ehipwreck, having 
& they imagined raised: their . fortunes, 
they came home‘ triu from their 
prosperous voyage, and claimed the money 
for which the ship was.insured. The 
lnsurers, startled at such a demand so un- 
expected, enquired.into the affair with all 
the industry which its importance might 
taturally incite, and, after some consulta- 
tion, determined to try whether the ship 
ci not be refitted and brought to Eng- 


la pursuance of this resolution, they 
sent workmen and materials, and without 
much expence, or any difficulty, brought 
it hither, 

I believe, Sir, this relation is sufficient 
al once, to prove the practice and explain 
the nature of the fraads to which this 

insurance gives occasion ; but 
as the frequency of.them is such, that many 
maances may be produced, I shall offer 

‘nother short narrative of the same kind. 


A thip that belonged to the East India 
Company, insured this method, was 
Zun asho 


re by the captain in such a manner 
magined none ‘but himself able to 
recover it; and therefure, though it cost 


5A0W. sold it:for 500/.; but the purchaser, 


sth expert than the captain, found 

very speedily-to disengage it, to 
restore it to a proper condition with little 
oo ead was much enriched by his 


r Cannot but observe, Sir, that’ this kind 
frend is the mere formidable,as it may be 
eg without.a possibility of Aetection; 
Groce) orn, instead of stranding, de- 
oyed his vessel, how could -his wicked- 
= tld the have been discovered? Or how 
the South Bea company’s ship have 


argumest, that can be 
assertion of the impossibility of estimating 
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‘been brought bome, had %. been sunk in 
some distant corner of the world ? 


This practice, Sir, and the frands which 
it has occasioned, and the suspicions which 
the easy practice of frauds always creates, 
have produced so many trials, and filled 
the courts ‘of justice with such intricate 
contentions, that the judges, who know 
seiper nothing of this practice but from 
its effects, have often declared it to be so 

ant with contests and cheats, that 
ought not to be suffered, and that a law 
for suppressing it, would much contribute 
to the establishment of peace, and the se- 
curity of . 

I am not insensible, Sir, of the force of 
the argument made use of ‘by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke in favour of this 
practioe, amd cannot dut allow it that re- 

pd which his reasonings always deserve: 
it is the etrongest, and perhaps the only 

roduced. His 


the real value of a ship, or of foreknowing 
the success of a voyage, is incontestible: 
but perhaps it will follow from thence, not 
that an imaginary value ought to be ad- 
mitted, but that no insaranee ought to be 
allowed, where there is ne rational method 
of ascertaining-it ; or at least, that all such 
insurance ought to be rather belew the pro- 
bable value than above tH. - - 
If the grievance complained of, has been 
preved not to be imaginary, we ought 
doubtless to consult how it may be re- 
medied ; nor de I believe that our consul- 
tations will be ineffectual, if we engage in 
them, not with an intention to perplex, | 
but to inform each other. 1am of opinion, 
Sir, that the importance of the question 
requires @ committee; por can I diseover 
any essential defect in the Bill, which 
should hinder it from passing into-a law. 


Mr. Burrell : 


‘Sir; Iam convinced by experience, as 
‘well as reason, that so many incon- 
veniences arise ‘from. this method of in- 
‘surance, that it affords so many opportv- 
nities of fraud, and gives such encourage- 
ment to negligence, that I-shall sie 
‘concur in any measures that may effectu 
suppress it. a 

‘Kt is, Sir, too well known te require 
proof, that interest is the parent of dilt- 
gence, and that men attend to the ‘perform- 
ence of their duty, in -proportion as they 
must -suffer by the neglect of it; there- 
fore, every practice that deprives honesty 
-of its reward is injurious to the public. 
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But that this is the consequence of 
estimating ships at an imaginary value in 
the offices of insurance, is to the highest 
degree evident. When a ship is estimated 
above its real value, how will the cem- 
‘mander suffer by a wreck, or what shal] 
restrain him from destroying his vessel, 
-when it may be done with eared to him- 
self, except that integrity, which indeed 
ought to be generally diffused, but which 
is not always to be found, and to which 
few men think it safe to trust upon occa- 
sions of far less importance ? | 
. .To shew, Sir, that I do not indulge 
groundless suspicions, or magnify the bare 
possibility of fraud into reality ; that I do 
not blacken’ human nature, or pro 
Jaws against wickedness that have not yet 
existed, it may be proper to mention some 
letters, in which I have been informed by 
my correspondent at Leghorn, of the state 
of the ships which have arrived’ there : 
ships so weakly manned, and so penurious- 
ly, or negligently stored; so much decayed 
in the bottoms, and so ill fitted with rig- 
ging, that he declares his astonishment a 
their arrival. 

It may deserve our consideration, Sir, 
whether the success of the Spanish pri- 
vateers may not be in great part attributed 
.to this pernicious practice; whether cap- 
tains, when their vessels are insured for 
more than their value, do not rashly ven- 
ture into known danger? Whether they 
do not wilfully miss the security of con- 
voys? Whether they do not direct their 
courses where privateers may most se- 

curely cruize? Whether they do not sur- 
’ render with less resistance than interest 
‘would excite? And whether they do not 
raise clamours against the government for 
their ill success, to avoid the suspicion of 
negligence or fraud. ' 

hat other frauds are committed in the 
ages of insuring, is well known to the 
on. gentleman who spoke against the 
_Bill: it is a common practice to take mo- 
ney upon bottomry, by way of pledge for 
the captain’s fidelity, and to destroy this 
security by insuring the real value, so that 
the captain may gain by neglecting the 
care of his vessel, or at least secure him- 
self from loss, and indulge his ease or bis 
pleasure, without ay interruption from the 
fear of diminishing his fortune. 

The whole practice of insurance, Sir, is 
in its present state, I believe, so perplexed 
-with frauds, and of such manifest tendency 
to the obstruction of commerce, that it 
absolutely requires some legal regulations. 
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Sir John Barnard : | 


Sir; of frauds in the practice of in- 
surance, with regard to which the hon. 
Sipaate age has appealed to me, I can con- 

dently affirm, that I am totally ignorant: 
I know not of any fraudulent practices 
openly carried on, or established by cus- 
tom, which I suppose are meant: for with 
regard to single acts of fraud, committed 
by particular men, it is not to be supposed 
but that they have been detected in this, 
as in al} other branches of traffic; nor can 
I conceive that any argument can be 
drawn from them against the practice ; for 
if every part of commerce is to be pro- 
hibited, which has furnished villains with 
opportunities of deceit, we shall contract 
trade into a narrow compass. ! 

With regard, Sir, to the instance of the 
Royal George, though the proceedings of 
the officers are not wholly to be vindicated, 
yet part of their conduct is less inex- 
plicable than it has been represented. 
Their return to Antigua when they were 
bound for England, and were within a 
week’s sailing of their port, is easily to be 
defended, if the wind was contrary to their 
intended course ; for it: is not difficult to 
conceive that they might reach a distant 
port with a favourable wind, much sooner 
than one much nearer, with the wind 
against them. 

I have always observed, Sir, that the 
gentlemen engaged in the trade to the 
East Indies, assume an air of superiority, 
to which I know not what claim they can 
produce, and seem to imagine, that their 
charter gives them more extensive know- 
ledge, and mere acute sagacity, than falls 
to the lot of men not combined in their 
association. . 

But however these gentlemen may dis- 
approve my arguments, and however the 
may misrepresent them, I shall be satisfied, 
that they will have with the disinterested 
and impartial their just weight, and that 
this affair will not be hastily determined 
upon an imperfect examination. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; whether the merchants are satisfied 
with the present methods of insuring, or 
what is the opinion of any separate body 
of men, I think it absolutely unnecessary 
to enquire. We are constituted for the 
public advantage, and are engaged by our 
parliamentary character to consider, not 
the private interest of particular men, but 
the general advantage of our country. 
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hour : ee Sir, be nation. interest, 
uently to oppose 
te schemes whic orivate ae or sepa- 
nie faternities have formed for their own 
and which they may be ex- 
to defend with all their art ; both 
every man is unwilling to imagine 
tatthe public interest and his own are 
apaite, and because it is to be feared that 
way may consider the public only in sub- 
winatign to themselves, and be very little 
wlictous about the general prosperity of 
teu , provided none of the cala- 
nities which afflict it extend their influ- 
ence to themselves. : 
Weare, in the discussion of this ques- 
uon, Sir, to consider that we are engage 
ina war against a nation from which in- 
sits, depredations, oppressions, and cru- 
clies, have been long com lained of, and 
ie Bee we are sat ore to act with 
resolution proportioned to the injuries 
we have fied: 
vengeance.) We are to practise every me- 
tol of distressing thew: and iS promote 
the success of our arms even at the ex- 


pence of present gain and the interest of 


private men. 

Ais well known, Sir, to all who have 
either heard or read of the Spaniards, that 
they live in carelessness and indolence, 


neglect all the natural advantages of their 


own country, iepue the gain of foreign 
fematihe and depend w 
erican settlements, fur all the conve- 


niencies, and perh 3 
— ie” aps for most of the ne 


Biles is the particular circumstance that 
a war with England so much to be 
rena by them. A nation superior to 

n by sea holds them besieged, like a 
Salat surrounded by an army, pre- 
ae m from supplies, intercepts eir 
b se and if it cannot force their walls 
y attack, can at least by a blockade 


starve them to a capitulation. 


Edis) Sir, by anaval war with an enemy 
perior strength, they must at pian 
without 
eae ae and without the possibility of 
ce: against such an enemy, their 

ca =! their discipline is of no use; 
ened y amb armies indeed, but which 
anes ue d upon the shore, to defend 
eat ir enemies have no intention of 
ma re see those ships seized in 
ir pay is treasured, or their pro- 


e 
be subdued, and sabduied perhaps 


v2810N8 are stored. 


Such, Sir 


the § . our natural superiority over 
{ at L, 7 1} species of superiority that 


, and to our desire of 


olly on their 
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must inevitably prevail, if it be not de- 
feated by our own folly; and surely @ 
more effectual method of defeating it, the 
Spaniards themselves could not have dis- 
covered, than that of insuring their ships 
among our merchants.. 


When a ship thus insured is taken, 


which, notwithstanding all precautions 
must sometimes happen, we examine the 
cargo, find it extremely valuable, and tri- 
umph in.our success ;._ We not only count 
the gain to ourselves, but the loss to our 
enemies, and determine that a small num- 
ber of such captures will reduce them to 
offer us peace upon our own terms. F 
Such are the conclusions which are 
made, and made with reason, by men un- 
acquainted with the secret practices of 
our merchants, and who do not suspect us 
to be stupid enough to secure our ene- 
mies against ourselves, but it is often found, 
on a more close examination, that our 
ships of war have only plundered our mer- 
chants, and that our privateers may in- 
deed have enriched. themselves, but impo- 
verished their country. , It is discovered, 
that the loss of the Spaniards is to be 
repaid, and perhaps sometimes with ine 
terest, by the British insurers. 
If it be urged, that we ought not to 
enact any laws which may obstruct the 
in of our fellow subjects, may it not be 
asked, why all trade with Spain is prohi- 
bited, may not the trade be equally gain- 
ful with the insurance, and may not the 
gain be more generally distributed, and 
therefore be more propery national ? . 
But this trade was pro ibited, because 
it was more necessary to Our enemies, 
than ourselves ; it was prohibited, because 
the laws of war require, that a less. evi 
should be suffered to inflict a greater: it is 
‘upon this principle that every battle is 
fought, and that we fire our own ships to 
consume the navies of the enemy. 
For this reason, Sir, it appears to me 
evident beyond contradiction, that the in- 
surance of Spanish ships ought to be pro- 
hibited ; we shall indeed lose the profit of 
the insurance, but we shall be re-imbursed 
by the captures, which is an argument that 
cannot be produced for the prohibition of 
commerce. 
It is urged, Sir, that they may insure 
their ships in other countries, an assertion 
of which, whether it be true or not, lam 
not able to decide ; but it is acknowledged, 
that the necessity of establishing @ new 
correspondence will be at least*a tem- 
porary obstruction. of their trade, and ap 
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ebstruction of even a short continuance 
amay lay them at our mercy. 

gut let ua, Sir, reflect upon the weak- 
ness of this argument ; ‘ they must be al- 
* lowed to insure here, because they may 
‘insure in other places ;’ will it not be 
equally just to urge, that ‘ they must trade 
“with us, because they may trade with 
‘ other nations?’ And may it not be an- 
swered, that though we cannot wholly sus- 
pend their commerce, it is yet our business 
to obstruct it as far as we are able ? 

May it not, Sir, be farther affirmed, that 
by insuring in other nations, they may in- 
jure their allies by falling into our hands, 
but do not the less benefit us? That if 
they do not grow weaker, we at least are 
strengthened ; but that by insuring among 
‘us, whatever steps are taken, the equili- 
brium of the war is preserved always the 
game. 

It is asserted, and I suppose with truth, 
that we insure at a lower rate than others, 
and it will therefore follow, that the Spa- 
niards, whenever their ships should escape 
‘us, will suffer more by having insured 
amongst foreigners, than if they had con- 
tracted with our merchants. 

Thus it appears, Sir, that there are 
‘stronger reasons for prohibiting the in- 
surance of Spanish ships, than for putting 
‘a stop to our commerce with them; and 
_ that whether their ships are taken by us, 
"or escape us, it is the general interest of 
the nation, that they shall be insured by 
‘foreign merchants. 

With respect, Sir, to the East India 
‘company, I have no regard to their inte- 
Test, considered: as distinct ‘from that of 
‘the rest of the nation; nor have received 
any solicitations from ‘them to promote 

this Bill, or to espouse their interest ; but 
cannot, without concealing my real senti- 
‘ments, deny that, as they have the grant 
of an exclusive trade to the East Indies, 
‘to insure the ships that are sent thither, 
without their permission, is to invade their 
rights, and to infringe their charter; and 
that this practice,if the validity of their 
charter be admitted, is illegal and ought 
_to be discountenanced. + 

The practice, Sir, of insuring, ‘ interest 
‘ or no intcrest,’ or .of assigning to ships 


‘an imaginary value, is nothing more than 


‘a particular game, a more solemn species 
of hazard, and ought therefore to be pro- 
hibited, for every reason that can be urged 
‘against games of chance. | 
_ With regard to this Bill in general, it is 
‘mM my opinion highly necessary, nor can I 
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discover any important objection that can 
be made against it. Some law of this 
kind, and to this purpose, I have | In- 
tended to offer to the consideration of this 
assembly, and since it is now before us, I 
think we ought to consider it with the atten- 
tion, which may be justly expected from us. 


Lord Baltimore: 


Sir; I know not how properly the prac- 
tice of insuring may be termed a species 
of hazard: nor do I think any thing more 


is tobe considered, than whether the game _ 


be gainful to the nation, or not; for I can- 
not discover that there is any absurdity in 
enriching ourselves at the expence of other 
nations, whether enemies or allies. That 


i 
: 
i 


we ought to prefer the general good to , 


the advantage of individuals, is undoubted ; 
but I cannot conceive that, in this case, 
there can be any opposition between pri- 
vate and public interest. If our insurers 
gain by securing the ships of our enemies, 
the nation is benefited, for al] national gam 
must circulate through the hands of indi- 
viduals. 

No man will assert that we ought to as- 
sist our enemies, nor will any man ima- 
gine that we assist them by impoverishing 
them; and if our insurers gain by their 
practice, the Spaniards must undoubtedly 
be losers. 


Mr. J Villimot : 


Sir; I have conversed on the question 
to which this Bill relates, with men en- 
gaged in various kinds of traffic, and who 
have no common interest but that of their 
country. I have dispersed among the 
merchants, most eminent for their ac- 
quaintance with the whole extent of com- 
merce, and for their knowledge of the true 


interest of the nation, copies of this Bill, 


and cannot find any of them so sensible of 
the grievances, of which we have so loud 
complaints, as to desire that it should be 
redressed by the measures now proposed. 

That frauds are practised on every side, 
in this, as well as in other trades, the ge- 
neral corruption of our age gives us suffi- 
cient reason to suspect; but what is com- 
mon to every sort of traffic, cannot be pro- 
duced as an argument for the prohibition 
of any. ; 

That the practice of insuring an imagi- 
nary value, may give opportunity for 
greater frauds than can be practised m 
common dealings, is likewise evident, bat 
I cannot discover such frauds as to require 
the interposition of the legislature. 
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if they are practised only by those of 
our ows nation, the public does not suffer ; 
ter property is only transferred from one 
subject to another; the fraud ought in- 
deed to be severely punished in the courts 
of criminal justice, but the custom which 
gave the opportunity of practising it, 
ought not to be restrained, any more than 
aay other protession not criminal in itself, 
bat hable to accidental abuses. 

lf our insurers are dctrauded by fo- 
reieners, the nation is then, indeed, more 
nearly atiected ; but, even in that case, it 
s to be remembered, that the private in- 
terest of the insurers, who must be imme- 
diately ruined, is a sufficient security for 
the public. For it cannot, Sir, be con- 
ceved that any man will obstinately carry 
oa a business, by which he becomes every- 
day poorer; or that, when he desists, he 
will be succeeded by another, who cannot 
but know that he engages m that tratlic to 
hss certain ruin. 

The true state of this affair is, that 
frauds are, indeed, often cenmitted, and 
are for that reason always suspected, and 
thet the insurers, when they insure the 
ship and cargo against accidents, reckon, 
among other chances, the probability of 
being cheated, and proportion their de- 
mands, not only to the length and danger 
of the voyage, but to the character like- 
wae of the man with whom they contract. 

This, Sir, is always the practice of those 
whom experience has made acquainted 
with the danger of implicit confidence, and 
wasuspecting credulity, nor do any but the 
young and unskilful suffer themselves to 
be so exposed to frauds, as that their for- 
tunes should be injured, or the general 
gain ot their business over-balanced, by a 
lew deceits, 

Thus i appears, that, notwithstanding 
the ease and safety with which the present 
methods of insurance admit fraud to be 
pracused, the insurers, by a proportionate 
degree of caution, secure theinselves from 
being injured, and by consequence the 
axtion. 

The insarance of foreign ships is now to 
be considered, by which great profit arises 
to the nation. We insure, Sur, as it has 
been observed, at lower rates than other 

tatens, because we have mere business of 
the kind, and the staallness of our profit is 
Compensated by the frequency; the cheap- 
mess of insuraaces, and eagerness of to- 
Feeners fe insure here, reciprocally con- 
tobute te each other; we are often applied 
We insuse at am ensy rate, and 
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we can insure at an easy rate, because we 
are often applied to. 

Nor is the cheapness of British insu- 
rance, the only motive to the preference 
which it preserves among foreigners, who 
are induced to apply to this nation, by the 
reputation which our merchants have de- 
servedly gained, for probity and punctu- . 
ality, superior to that of ary other traders. 
Our merchants, Sir, bargain without arti- 
fice, pay without subtertuges, and are 
ready on all occasions to preserve their 
character at the hazard of their profit. 

From these two considerations we may 
draw unanswerable arguments against any 
restraints upon the practice of insuring ; if 
foreigners are once disappointed in their 
applications to us, our business will in a 
great part cease ; and, as we shall not then 
be able to insure at lower rates than other 
nations, we shall never recover that branch 
of our trade. And as the character of the 
English merchants exempts them from any 
suspicion of practices pernicious to the 
rea why should they be restrained ? 

Vhy, Sir, should they appear to be sus- 
pected by the legislature of their own 
country, whom foreigners trust without 
hesitation ? “ 

It has been objected to them with great 
warmth, and urged with much rhetorical 
exagyeration, that they assist the enenues 
of their country, that they prolong the 
war, and defeat those advantages which 
our situation and commerce have given us. 
Imputations sufficiently atrocious, if they 
were founded upon truth. ; 

But let us, Sir, examine the arguments 
by which this accusation has been sup- 
ported, and enquire whether this triumph 
of eloquence has been occasioned by any 
real superiority of evidence or reason. It 
is urged, that we have already prohibited 
commerce with the Spaniards, and that 
therefore we ought likewise to prolubit the 
insurance of their ships. 

It will not require, Sir, an imagination 
very fertile, or a uoelediee very extensive, 
to supply arguments sutticient to refute 
this supposed demonstration; in opposi- 
tion to which it may be urged, that this 
kind of commerce is of a peculiar nature, 
that it subsists upon opinion, and is pre- 
served by the reputation of our insurers ; & 
reputation that the insurers of other na- 
tions may obtain by the same means, and 
from whom we shall theretore never re- 
cover it. 

It may be observed, Sir, that other come 
modities are the peculiar product of dif- 
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ferent countries, and that there is no dan- | 
ger of losing our other trade by suspend-. 
Ing it, because it depends upon the excel- 
lence of our manufactures; but that insu- | 
rance may be the commodity of any coun- 
try where money and common honesty 
are to be found. 

‘ This argument may perhaps be yet more 
effectually invalidated, or perhaps entirely 
aborted: by denying the expedience of 
that prohibition which is arodiieed as a 
precedent, for another restraint. Nor in- 
deed does it appear why we should pre- 
clude ourselves from a gainful trade, be- 
cause the money is drawn by it out of the 
hands of our enemies; or why the product 
of our lands should lie ameonained: or our 
manufactures stand unemployed, rather 
than we should sell to our enemies what 
they will purchase at another place, or by 
the intervention of a neutral power. 

‘ To sell to an enemy that which may en- 
able him to injure us, that which he must 
necessarily obtain, and which he could buy 
from no other, would indeed be, to the 
Jast degree, absurd; but that may surely 
be sold them without any breach of mo- 
rality or policy, which they can want with 
less inconvenience than we can keep. If 
we were besieging a town, I should not ad- 
vise our soldiers to sell to the inhabitants 
ammunition or provisions, but cannot dis- 
cover the folly of admitting them to pur- 
chase ornaments for their houses, or bro- 
cades for their ladies. 

But, without examining with the utmost 
accuracy, whether the late prohibition was 
rational or not, I have, I hope, suggested 
objections sufficient to make the question 
doubtful, and to incline us to try the suc- 
cess of one experiment before we venture 
upon another more hazardous. 
- fF am never willing, Sir, to load trade 
with restraints; trade is in its own nature 
_ so ‘fugitive and variable, that no constant 
course can be prescribed to it; and those 
tegulations which were proper when they 
were made, may in a few months become 
difficulties | aad obstructions.. We well 
know, that many of the measures which 
our ancestors pursued for the encouraye- 
ment of commerce, have been found of 
pemicious consequence ; and even in this 
age, which perhaps experience more than 
wisdom has enlightened, I have known few 
attempts of that: kind which have not de- 
feated the end for which they were made. 

lt is more prudent to leave the mer- 
chants at liberty to pursue those measures 
which experience shall dictate upon every 
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occasion, and suffer them to snatch the 
present opportunity of honest gain when- 
ever it shail happen; they will never in- 
jure their own interest by the use of this 
iberty, and by preserving themselves they 
will preserve the nation from detriment ; 
nor will they need to be restrained by a 
law proposed without their solicitation, 
and of which they cannot discover any be- 
neficial consequences. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole : 


Sir: for the Bill now before us I have 
no particular fondness, nor desire that it 


should be promoted by any other means ) 
than rational arguments and the repre- . 


sentation of indubitable facts. 

I have no regard, Sir, in this enquiry, 
to any private interest, or any other desire 
than that of securing the interest of my 
country, which, in my opinion, evidently 
requires that we should give no assistance 
to our enemies, that our merchants should 
co-operate with our navies, and that we 
should endeavour to withhold every thing 
that may make the war less burdensome 
to them, and consequently of longer con- 
tinuance. ; 

It was observed, Sir, in the beginning 
of the debate, by a gentleman eminently 
skilled in mercantile affairs, that insurance 
was practised by many nations; but he 
did not inform us of what one of the 
clauses makes it proper to enquire, whe- 
ther they allow \ 
interest or no interest, and rating ships at 
an imaginable value. This is, I know, 
prohibited by the Dutch; a nation whose 
authority on commercial questions will not 
be disputed ; nor do they allow their East 
India ships to be insured at all. 

The difficulty of estimating the value of 
any cargo has been urged in defence 
of this practice, nor is the defence wholly 
without weight, because the cargo in man 
voyages cannot be ascertained. I shall, 
however, take this opportunity of observ- 
ing, though I may somewhat digress from 
the present argument, how aatiecrat| it is 
that some of our exported cargoes should 
be exactly specified. 7 

I have been lately informed, Sir, that 
six ships laden with British wool, have 
entered at one time into a port of France; 
nor do I know how this practice, which is 
justly complained of as pernicious ‘to our 
trade, and threatening the ruin of our 
country, can be prevented but by ‘a con- 
stant and regular particularization of every 
cargo carried to France, 
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I admit, Sir, that some 
are imported cannot be partic 
tered; such is the gold Pith which we are 
daily supplied by our commerce with the 
French in opposition to their laws, and 
which our merchants are therefore under 

the necessity of concealing. 
. It 3 not indeed easy to foresee all the 
cenveniences that may arise from new 
is haga of commerce ie ne the diffi- 
ty is not so t as een repre- 
sented, nor ean I conceive why all ou 
consultations on trade should be without 
eect. Gentlemen may obtain some know- 
of commerce from their own obser- 
vation, which they may enlarge by an un- 
coofned and indifferent conversation with 
traders of various classes, and by enquiries 
into the different branches of commerce ; 
eaquiries, Sir, which are generally neglect- 
ed by those whose employments confine 
their attention to particular parts of com- 
merce, or whose application to business 
hinders them from attending to any opi- 
mons but those which their own personal 

: enables them to form. 
these informations impartially col- 
lected, and diligently compared, a man not 
engaged in the profession of a merchant 
may form general principles, and draw 
consequences more certain, and more 
extensive im their relations, than those 
which are struck out only from the ob- 
servation of one subdivided species of com- 
merce. 
' A member of this House, Sir, thus en- 
lightened by enquiry, and whose judgment 
is not diverted fo its natural rectitude, 
by the impulse of any private considera- 
tion, may judge of any commercial debate 
with less danger of error or partiality than 
the merchants, of whom nevertheless I have 
the highest esteem, and whose knowledge 
or probity I do not intend to depreciate, 
when I declare my fears, that they may 
sometimes confound general maxims of 
trade with the opinion of particular 
branches, and sometimes mistake their own 
gam for the interest of the public. 

The interest of the merchants ought in- 
deed always to be considered in this House; 
but then it ought to be regarded only in 
subordination to that of the whole com- 
manity, a subordmation which the gentle- 
man who spoke last seems to have: forgot- 
ten. He may 8 not intend long to 
retain his parliamentary character, and 
therefore delivered his opinion only as a 
merchant. 


He has distinguished between the_con- 


oes which 
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duct of experienced and unskilful insurers, 
with how much justice I shall not deter- 
mine. I:am afraid that a vigorous en- 
quiry would discover, that neither age nor 
youth has been able to resist strong temp- 
tations to some practices, which neither 
law nor justice can support, and that those 
whose experience has made them cautious, 
have not been.always equally honest. 

But this is a subject upon which I am 
not inclined to dwell, and only mention as 
the reason which convinces me of the pro- 
priety of the Bill before us. : 


Sir William Yonge: 


Sir; there appears no probability that 
the different opinions which have been 
formed of this Bill will be reconciled by 
this debate ; nor indeed is there any rea- 
son for wondering at this contrariety of 
sentiments. 

The several clauses of the Bill have re- 
lations and consequences so different, that 
scarce any one man can approve them all ; 
and in our present deliberation an objec- 
tion to a particular clause is considered as 
an argument against the whole Bill. 

It is therefore necessary to prevent an 
unprofitable expence of time, to resolve 
the House into a committee, in which the 
Bill may be considered by single clauses, 
and that part which cannot be defended 
may be rejected, and that only retained 
which deserves our approbation. In the 
committee, when we have considered the 
first clause, and heard the objections 
against it, we may mend it; or, if it can- 
not be amended, reject or postpone it, and 
so proceed through the whole Bul with 
much greater expedition, and at the same 
time with a more diligent view of every 
clause, than while we are obliged to take 
the whole at once into our consideration. 

I shall for my approve some 
clauses, and make objections to others ; 
but think it proper to reserve my objec- 
tions, and the reasons of my approbation, 
for the committee into which we ought to 
go on this occasion. 


The Bill was referred to a Committee 
on the 6th of April, but not 40 members 
staying in the House, it was dropped. 


Debate in the Commons on the Seamens’ 
Bil.*] On the 27th of January, 8 mo- 


* «© A very hot contest arose from a Bill 
which the ministry brought in spe- 
cious title of, ‘A Bill for the Encouragement 
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tion being made, That the Bill for the 
Encouragement and Increase of Seamen, 
and for the better and speedier manning 
his majesty’s fleet, be read a second time, 
it occasioned the following Debate.t 


Mr. Gybbon : 


Sir; I have been always taught that the 
distinguishing felicity of this nation is ge- 
neral liberty, liberty not confined to the 
highest classes of men, but diffusedthrough 
the whole body of the people: for the 
preservation of this, our ancestors have 
struggled in every age; and for this only 
are the present burden of taxes borne 
without sedition, and almost without com- 
plaint.. While we preserve, or fancy that 
we preserve, our liberty, we look without 
envy on the power, the wealth, and pros- 

rity of the slaves of arbitrary monarchs. 
We account no man prosperous whose 
happiness does not depend upon his own 
conduct, and should think it folly to heap 


and increase of Seamen, and for the better and 
speedier manning his majesty’s fleet.’ This 
was a revival of the oppressive scheme which 
had been rejected in the former session; a 
scheme by which the justices of the peace 
were empowered to isstie warrants to consta- 
bles and headboroughs, to search by day or 
night for such sea-faring men as should con- 
ceal themselves within their respective juris- 
dictions. These searchers were vested with 
authority to force open doors, in case of re- 
sistance ; and encouraged to this violence by a 
reward for every seaman they should discover ; 
while the unhappy wretches so discovered 
were dragged into the service, and their names 
entered into a register to be kept at the navy or 
the admiralty -office. Such a plan of tyranny 
did not pass uncensured. Every exceptionable 
clause produced a warm debaté, in which sir 
John Barnard; Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, 
lord Gage, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Lyttelton, sig- 
nalized themselves nobly in defending the-liber- 
ties of their fellow-subjects. Petitions were 
presented from the city of London, and county 
of Gloucester, against the Bill, as detrimental to 
the trade and navigation of the kingdom, by dis- 
couraging rather than encoutaging sailors, and 
destructive to the liberties of the subject: but 
they were both rejected as insults upon the 
House of Commons. After very long debates, 
maintained on both sides with extraordinary ar- 
dour and emotion, the severe clauses were 
areppes and the Bill passed with amendments.” 
Bmoilett.. - 


+ This day’s debate on the Seamens’ Bill, 
is from the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- 
pe by Dr. Johnson ; but omitted in the Col- 

ion of the Doctor’s Debates published in 
two volumes. . 
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wealth: together, which might be taken 
away without our consent. For fear of 
losing this great privilege, we have en- 
deavoured, at an immense expence, to 
prevent the enormous increase of any fo- 
reign power, by which we might in time 
be swallowed up, and reduced to the same 
state with the provinces on the continent. 
To this end we raise armies and build 
fleets, and pour into the public treasury 
the produce of our lands, and the gain of 
our commerce. But to what purpose are: 
our labours, our dangers, and our expences: 
to obviate the designs of foreign ambition, | 
if we suffer slavery to steal upon us in. . 
the form of law, and impair our liberties 
‘by the means employed to defend them. 

If the only use of armies and fleets be. 
to secure freedom and independency, no- 
thing surely can be more absurd than to. 
raise them by methods of oppression and 
violence; nothing can be weaker than to: 
send men to fight for that liberty, of which 
we have deprived them. 

That the Bill now before us reduces: 
multitudes of our fellow subjects to the 
miseries of slavery, to the malice of pri- 
vate, lurking informers, and the hateful 
insults of petty authority, must appear to: 
every man that hears it. It condemns those’ 
who have dedicated their lives to the most. 
useful employment, and ‘wasted their, 
strength in the most important service of 
their country, to be hunted like beasts ef 

rey, or like murderers and felons, whom 
it is the common interest of mankind to 
search out.and to destroy. 

Let any man, Sir, once be called a sea-: - 
man, let any man once become the object 
of public resentment, by having con- 
tributed to-the wealth and honour of his 
country, and at last, from weariness of la~ 
bour, satiety of profit, or fear of oppression 
incline to spend the rest of his life in peace, 
the hue and ery shall be raised against - 
him, stratagems shall be contrived to en- 
trap, or violence employed to constrain 
him ; he shall be pursued by the officers of 
justice, his friends shall be obliged to be- 
tray him, and the house broke open at 
midnight that shall afford him shelter. 

If this be the condition to which any 
man is exposed by the laws of Britain; he 
may surely be dispensed from hazarding 
his life in their defence; for what altera- 
tion can be made in them, by which his 
condition will become worse ? 

If any particular body of mem be marked 
out by the legislature for hardships like 
these, will not every one that can chuse 
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his employment, list himself in some other 
class? And every man who has a al- 
ready so un as to have en im- 
self 2, this protein, seek for nao treft- 
ment in a foreign land ? | 
There are indeed, Sir, some inconve- 
niences arising from this Bill, which will 
not be confined to the seamen ; the power 
granted to officers to search a ted, 
that is, any house which they shall be 
pleased to mark out, may affect every man 
who has been so imprudent as to offend 
the constable of his parish, as he may re- 
venge the injury by a declaration of sus- 


picion, and consequently by a nocturnal. 


visit at the head of his assistants. 

Nor is this, Sir, the most offensive part 
of this Bill; one clause of it tends to 
weaken the most sacred ties of society, 
to make not only friendly offices, but filial 
and conjugal tenderness punishable by law. 

The penal clause, by which every one 
is forbidden to conceal a seaman without 
exception of particular reason or relation, 
is, in my opinion, Sir, the utmost stretch 
of tyranny. Let us dwell a while upon it, 
and suppose a son condemned as a cri- 
minal for sheltering his father; let us sup- 

a wife through the insolence 
of a eed, anieclied with all the infamy 
of a prostitute, to receive sentence of pu- 
nishment for refusing to betray her hus- 
band. To think on such scenes as these, 
excites indignation ; and for my part I 
shall oppose any bill of this kind, lest the 
execution of it should fire the nation to 
rebellion. 


Mr. Horatso Walpole : 


Sir; if any severities are proposed by 
this Bill, or any methods of terror or vio- 
lence prescribed, it must be confessed that 
they can be justified by nothing but ne- 
cessity, and 1 hope those who shall speak 
fn their vindication, are not less affected 
by the sense of them, though they are 
more convinced how much the present 
state of our affairs requires such methods 
than those that oppose them. 

_ How much the power of this nation 
consists in our fleets, and how useless fleets 
are without seamen, I am not to prove. 
Nor is it, Sir, much less apparent, that sea- 
men are not tobe racaved by the common 
methods, in numbers sufficient for our 
present armaments, and that therefore 
some others must be speedily contrived. 

_ It will be vain, Sir, to expect, that a 
little time willreconcile them to the service, 
and that our ships will soon be manned 
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with volunteers ; for the fleets have taken 
away such numbers, that there remain, per- 
haps, not more than five thousand in 
Britain ; who, though they should assemble 
at the call of our commanders, would be 
able to supply no formidable navy. 

And that a navy of uncommon strength 
is necessary for the honour and support of 
Great Britain. on this occassion, no man 
can doubt; when he has been informed of 
what I have received from undoubted in- 
telligence, that a neighbouring power, 
equally to be dreaded for its ambition and 
its strength, is now equipping 20 ships of 
the line, for which no apparent reason can 
be given, nor any more probable, than that 
they are designed to interrupt the prose- 
cution of the war. Such dangers might 
vindicate us in the use of violent and com- 
pulsive methods of raising forces, but none 
are in reality intended or proposed, more 
severe than those which were prescribed 
by an act passed in the fourth of queen 
Anne, at a time when the counsels of the 
nation were directed by men whom we 
cannot easily suspect of an intention to 
injure liberty. | 

That the condition of seamen will by 
this act be made less independent than 
that of others, and the methods of manning 


.the fleet have a more y ides and arbi- 


trary form than those by which the land 
service is supplied, is not to be denied; 
but let it be remembered, Sir, that those 
inconveniences are balanced by the rewards 
proposed, by the liberal provisions made 
for those whom the chance of war shall 
disable from supporting themselves, and 
the ease and Neaty to which they are 
entitled, who shall grow old in the sea- 
service. 


Mr. Campbell: 


Sir; I know not the import of the term 
slavery, if it means any state different from 
that with which seamen are threatened by 
the Bill before us. If to lose the power 
of choice, be to fall into slavery, every 
seaman, from the instant this Bill passes, 
becomes a slave; for he wiil not only be 
excluded from the choice of his course of 
life, which yet every freeman must neces- 
sarily enjoy, but from the power of deter- 
mining what master he will serve. 

A sailor, Sir, after having perhaps will- 
ingly entered himself, is either frighted 
away by the oppression of his officers, or 
allured into the service of merchants by 

rospect of advantage ; but notwithstanding | 
his apprehensions on the one side, and his 
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hopes on the other, he is to be seized by 
violence, and condemned without a crime 
to that condition which he dreads and 
abhors. 

Nor is he only deprived of that tran- 
quillity and content which every man pro- 
poses as the end of his labours, by the 
dread of oppression, or of the penalties 
incurred by endeavouring to escape it, but 
is debarred from the assistance of his re- 
lations, and the kind offices of his friends ; 
he is stripped at once of every thing that 
makes life valuable. He is dragged to 
tyranny and hardships, he is punished for 
endeavouring to avoid them, and involves 
in the same misery with himself, any friend 
whom charity or gratitude shall prompt to 
protect him. 

To infer from the scarcity of seamen, 
that such severities are necessary, is to 
consult nothing but that lust of dominion 
by which men are often incited to use vio- 
lent measures, lest they should seem to 
make too great concessions by softness 
and moderation. The scarcity of seamen, 
if such there be, must be imputed to the 
hardships to which they are now exposed, 
and it seems not very likely, when less 
injuries have diminished their numbers, 
_ that greater will increase them. 

Sir, men have been long discouraged 
from entering into the ships of war, by 
every method that could be made use of to 
disgust and offend them: oppressions and 
exactions have been too frequent. among 
the officers ; mock expeditions have raised 
. their expectations only to deceive them, 
and sudden discharges at places remote 
from opperuaies of eniployianent have 
plunged them into distress, and reduced 
them to beggary. Surely when men have 
been thus treated, it is no crime to decline 
a submission to cruelty, nor ought they to 
be punished for that detestation of the ser- 
vice which is produced only by the conduct 


of others. 
Mr. Clutterbuck : 


Sir; as the question is not at present 
whether the Bill shall pass, or whether it 
shall be read a second time, I think any 
disquisitions upon the methods proposed in 
it unreasonable and superfluous, and shall 
therefore not at present either offer or 
answer objections. But if there be what 
no gentleman has denied, a necessity of 
finding out some method of manning’ the 
fleet, I conceive that every scheme for 
that end deserves to be considered; for 
by considering and even rejecting bad 


blanks to be filled thus: That every 
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measures, we approach nearer to the dis- 
covery of good ones. 


n such occasions as this, Sir, the most 


Mpeditious method of proceeding is un- 
doubtedly the best ; and as it is less tedious 
to amen 
up a new one, it will be right to consider 


an imperfect Bill than to draw 


this in the regular way ; we may then reject 


such clauses as cannot be approved, and 
substitute others which shall be suggested, 


less liable to objections. 


The Bill was ordered to be read the se- 
cond time, and to be printed. 


March 2.* The House went into a 
grand Committee on the said Bill. The 
first Clause being read, propcsing the 
volun- 
teer seaman, after five years service be en- 
titled to 6/. per year, during life, 


Sir John Barnard rose and said : 


Sir; as it is our duty to provide laws, 
by which all frauds and oppressions may 
be punished, when they are detected, we 
are no less obliged to obviate such prac- 
tices as shall make punishments necessary ; 
nor are we only to facilitate the detection, 


but take away, as far as it is possible, the 


opportunities of guilt. It is to no purpose 

punishments are threatened, if they can 

be evaded, or that rewards are offered, if 

they may by any mean artifices be with- 
eld. 


For this reason, Sir, I think it necessary 
to observe, that the intent of this clause, 
the most favourable and alluring clause in 
the Bill, may lose its effect by a practice | 
not uncommon, by which any man, how- 
ever inclined to serve his country, may be 
defrauded of the right of a volunteer. 

Many men have voluntarily applied to 
the officers of ships of war, and after having 
been rejected by them as unfit for the ser- 
vice, have been dragged on board within 
a few days, perhaps within a few hours af- 
terwards, to undergo all the hardships, 
without the merit of volunteers. a 

en any man, Sir, has been rejected 
by the sea-officers, he ought to have a cer- 
tificate given him, which shall be an ex- 
emption from an impress, that, if any other 


commander shall judge more favourably of 


his qualifications, he may always have the 
privilege of a volunteer, and be entitled to 
the reward which he deserved, by his rea- 
diness to enter the service. | 


* From the Gentleman's Magazine: com- 
piled by Dr. Jobason, | a, 
alae vg 
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If such provisions are not made, this 
hateful practice, a practice, Sir, common 
and notorious, and- very discouraging to 
such ag would enter the service of the 
public, may so far prevail, that no man 
shall be able to denominate himself a vo- 
raga or claim the reward proposed -by 


Sir Charles Wager : 


Sir; it is pot common for men to receive 


injuries without applying for redress, when 
it may certainly be obtained. If any pro- 
ceedings like those which are now com- 
ie of, had been mentioned at the board 
of admiralty, they had been immediatel 
censured and essed; but as no suc 
accusations were offered, I think it may 
pomebty be concluded, that no such crimes 

ei committed. seas 

or what purpose ressions of thi 

kind should bb S ctised. ik is not easy to 
conceive ; for the officers are not at all re- 
warded for impressing sailors. As there- 
fore it is not probable that any man acts 
wickedly or cruelly without temptation; 
as I have never heard any such inj 
complained of by those that suffered it, 1 
cannot but imagine, that it is one of those 
Pay sy Refeees arise from Opp or are 
orged by malice, to injure the officers, and 
obstruct the service. 

Lotd Baltimore : 

Sir; that the practice now complained 
of, is very frequent, and, whatever may be 
the temptation to it, such as every day 

roduces some instances of, I have reasons 
or asserting with great confidence. I 
have, within these few days, as I was acci- 
dentally upon the river, informed myself of 
two watermen ignominiously dragged by 
force into the service to which they had 
voluntarily offered themselves a few days 
before. The reasons of such oppression, 
it is the business of those gentlemen to en- 
quire, whom his majesty entrusts with the 
care of his fleet; but to interrupt-the 
course of wickedness, to hinder it from 
frustrating the rewards offered by the pub- 
lic, is the province of the representatives 
of the people. And I hope, Sir, some 
proviso will be made in this case. 

Bir John Norris : 
Sir; if any such practices had been fre- 
ents ed phe ent a imputed, that 
who em eir lives in maritime 
business should ‘be strangers to them? 
Why have no complaints been made by 
[VOL. X11. j 
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those that have been injured ? Gr why 
should officers expose themselves to the 
hazard of censure, without advantage ? I 
cannot discover why these hardships 
should be inflicted, nor how they could 
have been concealed, and therefore think 


the officers of the navy may be cleared 


from the imputation, without further en- 
quiry. ‘ . oe 3 

Sir John Barnard : . 

Sir; it is in.-vain that objections are 
made, if the facts upon which they are 
founded may be denied at pleasure: no- 
thing is more easy than to deny, because 
proofs are. not required of a negative. But 
as negatives require no proof, so they have 
no authority, nor can any consequence be 
deduced from them. I might therefore 
suffer the facts to remain in their present 
state, asserted on one side by those that 
have reasons to believe them, and doubted 
on the other without reasons; for surely 
he cannot be said to reason, who questions 
an assertion only because he does not know 
ittobetrue - | _ 

But as every question by which the li- 
berty of a Briton may be affected, is of im- 
portance sufficient to require that no evi- 
dence should be suppressed by which it 
may be cleared, I cannot but think it proper 
that a committee should be formed to exae 
mine the conduct of the officers in this 
particular ; and, in confidence of the vera- 
ar of. those from whom I received my 
information, I here promise to produce 
such evidence as shall put an end to cons 
troversy and doubt. 

If this is not grafted, Sir, the fact must 
stand recorded and allowed; for to doubt, 
and refuse evidence, is a degree of preju- 
dice and obstinacy without example. Nor 
is this the only objection to the clause » 
before us, which appears very imperfect 
with regard to the. qualifications specified 
as atitle tothe reward. The reward ought 
not to be confined to those who shall here- 
after be invited by the promise of it to en- 
gage in the service, while those who en- 
tered into it without any such prospect, 
are condemned to dangers and fatigue 
without a re€ompence. Where merit is 
equal, the reward ought to be equal; and 
surely where there is greater merit, the 
reward, proposed by the parliament as an 
encouragement to bggvery, ought not to be 
less. Tobe excluded from the advantages 
which others have obtained only by avoid- 
ing the service, cannot but depress the 
spirit of those whose zeal and courage 


(D) 


- 


\ 
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incited them, at the beginning of the war, 
to enter into the fleet ; and to deject those 
from whom we expect defence and heseur 
is neither prudent norjust. —_s, 
_ _ Nor is it, in my opinion, proper to offer 

the same Lead indiscriminately to all 
that shall accept it; rewards ‘ought to be 
het cai to desert, ahd no: man ‘can 
justly be paid for what he cannot perform; 
there ought, therefore, to be some dis- 
tinction made between a seaman by pro- 
fession, one that has learned his art at the 
expence of long experience, labour and 
hazard, and a man who only enters the 
ship because he is useless on land, and who 
can only incommode the sailors till he has 
been instructed by them. | 

It appears, Sir, to me a considerable 


defect in our naval regulations, that wages | 


are not proportioned to ability ; and Ithink 
it may not be now unseasonably proposed, 
that sailors should be paid according to the 
skill which they have acquired ; a provision 
by which an emulation would be raised 
among them, and that industry excited, 
which now. languishes for want of encou- 
ement ; and th 

which now slumber in ignorance and sloth, 
from the despair of obtaining any advan- 
tage by superiority of knowledge. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Str; that this charge, Sir, however po- 
sitively urged, is generally unjust, the de- 
clarations of these honourable gentlemen 
' are sufficient to evince, since it 1s not pro- 
bable that the injured persons would not 
have found some friend to have represent- 
ed these hardships to the Admiralty, and 
no such representations could have been 
made without their knowledge. 

Yet, Sir, I am far from Joubting that, 
by accident, or perhaps by malice, some 
men have been treated in this manner ; 
for it is not in the power of any adminis- 
tration to make 


when great affairs are depending, minute 
circumstances cannot always be attended 
to. If the vigilance of those who are en- 
trusted with the chief direction of great 
numbers of ‘subordmate officers be such, 
that, corrupt practices are not frequent, 
and their justice such, that they are never 
unpunished when legally detected, the 
most strict enquirer can expect no more. 
Power will sometimes be abused, and pu- 
nishment sometimes be escaped. 

It is, Sir, easy to be conceived that a 
report may become general, though the 


‘nation may be secured wi 


those capacities awakened, | p 


those honest or wise 
whom they are ebliged to employ; and 
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practice be very rare. The fact is multi- 
plied as often as it is related, and every 


man who hears the same story twice, ima- 


gines that it is told of different persons, 
and exclaims against the tyranny of the 
officers of the navy. — 

But these, in my opinion, Sir, are ques- 
tions, if not remote from the present affhir, 
yet by no means essential to it. The ques- 
tion now before us is, not what illegalities 
have been committed in the execution of 
impresses, but how impresses themselves 
may become less sear How the 

out injury te 
individuals? And how the fleet may be 


‘tanned with less detriment to commerce? 


Sir, the reward now proposed is intend- 
ed to excite men to enter the service with- 
out compulsion; and if this expedient be 
not approved, another ought to be sug- 
gested ; for I hope gentlemen are united 
in their endeavours to find out some mie- 
thod of security to the public, and do not 
obstruct the proceedings of the committee, 
= dea the — lie inactive and use- 

ey may have an opportunity to reé 
roach the ainintey: 2 i 


Sir John Norris :. 


- Sir; though it is not. n to enter 


-into an accurate examination of the gentle- 


man’s proposal, yet I cannot but observe, 
that by ing it he discovers. himself un- 
acquainted with the disposition of seamen, 
among whom nothing raises so much dis- 
content as the suspicion of partiality: 
Should one man, in the same rank, receive 
larger wages than another, he who thought 
himself injured, as he who is paid less will 
always think, would be so far from exert- 
ing his abilities to attain an equality with 
his associate, that he would probably never 
be prevailed on to lay his hand upon the 


‘tackling, but would sit sullen, or work 


perversely, though the ship were labouring 
in a storm, or sinking in a battle. 


Mr. Gore: 


Sir ; the danger of introducing distine- 
tions among men in the same rank, where 
every man that imagines his merit neglect- 
ed may have an opportunity of resenting 
the injury, is doubtless such as no prudent. 
commander will venture to incur. | 

Every man in this case becomes the 
judge of his own merit; and as he will al- 
ways discover some reason for the prefer- 
ence of another very different from supe- 
riority of desert, he will, by consequence, 
be either enraged or dispirited, will either 
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resolve to desert his commander, or betray 
him to the enemies, or not oppose them. 

I remember, though impe y, a story 
which I heard in my travels, of an army 
ia which some troops received # penny a 
day less than the rest; a parsimony which 
east dear in the day of battle, for the: dis- 
gusted troops laid down their arms before 
the enemy, and suffered their general to be 
ous mn pieces. 

Sir; I cannot but concur with the hon. 
gentleman in his opinion that those who are 
already in the service, who have 
bore the fatigues of a long voyage, and 

are at this hour exposing their 

in battle to defend the rights of their 
country, ought to have the same claim to 
the reward d with those who shall 
hereafter offer themselves. Nor in my 
opinion ought those who have hitherto 
been p into our: fleets to be discou- 
raged from their duty by an exclusion from 
the sane advantage: for if they were com- 
pelled to serve in the fleet, they were 
compelled when there was not this encou- 


allege, that he scald: have acce it, 
and complain he suffers only by the fault 
of the government ; a government which 
he will not be very zealous to defend, 
while he is considered with less regard 
than others from whom no greater services 
we expected. ae | 
A prospect of new rewards, Sir, will 
add new alacrity to all the forces, and an 
equal distribution of favour will secure an 
unshaken and inviolable fidelity. Nothing 
but union can produce success, and no- 
thing can secure union but impartiality and 
justice. 
' Mr. Sandys’: 


Sir; the efficaey of rewards, and the ne- 
ceasity of an impartial distribution, are no 
subjects for rhetoric; but it may 
perhaps be more useful at present to con- 
sider with such a of attention as the 
question must be owledged to deserve, 
‘0 whom these rewards are to be paid, and 
fom what fund they are exp to arise. 
With. d to those who are‘te claim 
the Sir, they seem very negli- 
specified ; for they-are distinguished 
sot | the character of having served five 
«@ ditinreiany catntellin: 
- | distinction wnintelligible, without 


+e 


It is, I suppose, Sir, the intent of the 
Bill, that no man shall miss the reward 
but by his own fault, and therefore it may 
be enquired, what is to be the fate of him 
who De disabled in his first adventure, 
whom in the first year or month of his 
service, an unlucky shot shall confine for 
the remaining -part of his life to inactivity : 
As the Bill is now formed, he must 
miserable without a.recompence ; and his 
wounds, which make him ‘unable to spect 
himself, will, though received in defence 
of his country, entitle him to no support 
from the public. 

Nor is this the only difficulty that may 
arisefrom the specifying of so long a ser- 
vice ; for how can any man that shall enter 
on board the fleet be informed that the war 
will continue for five years? May we not 
all justly hope that alacrity, unanimity, and 
prudence, may in a much shorter time 
reduce our enemies to beg for peace? And 
shall our sailors lose that reward of their 
hazards and their labours, only because 
they have been successful ? What will this 
be less than making their bravery a crime 
or folly, and punishing them for not pro- | 

ing the war by cowardice or treachery? 

But let us suppose, Sir, those defects 
supplied ct fe more explicit and determi- 
nate specification, there.will yet arise an 
objection which the present state of our 
revenues will not suffer ta. he answered. 
The consideration of the greatness of the 
annual payment whith -this proposal re- 
quires, ought to inciteevery man to employ 
all hig sagacity in search of some other 
method equally efficacious and less ex- 
pensive, . , . 

We have already, Sir, 40,000 seamen in 
our pay, to whom 8,000 more are ly 
to be added; when each of these shall de- 
mand his stipend, a rew burthen of 


| 288,0002. must he laid upon the nation ; 


on @ nation, whose lands are mortgaged, 
whose revenues are anticipated, and whose 


taxes cannot be borne. without murmurs, 


nor increased without sedition. 

' The nation has found by experience, 
that taxes once imposed for just reasons. 
and continued upon plausible pretences, 
till they are become familiar, are after- 
wards continued upon motiyes|less Jaudable, 
are too preductive of influ¢nce, and too 
instrumental towards facilitating the mea- 
sures of the ministry, to be.ever willingly 

Colonel Bladen: ‘°° 
. Sirs. i¢ is obvious that when the ba- 
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lance is unequal, it may be reduced to an 
equilibrium, as well by taking the weight 
out of one scale, as adding it to the other. 
The wages offered by the merchants over- 
balance, at present, those which are pro- 
posed by the crown; to raise the allow- 
ance in the ships of war, will be to lay 
new loads. upon the public, and will in- 
commode the merchants, whose wages must 
always bear the same proportion to the 
king’e. The only method then that re- 
mains, is to lighten the opposite seale, by 
restraining the merchants from giving 
wages in time of war beyond a certain 
value; for as the service of the crown is 
then more immediately necessary to the 
general advantage, than that of the mer- 
chants, it ought to be made more gainful. 
Sailors, Sir, are not generally men of very 
extensive views; and therefore we cannot 
expect that they should prefer the general 
good of their country before their own 
present interest, a motive of such power, 
that even with men of curious researches, 
refined sentiments, and generous education, 
we see too often that it surmounts ever 

other consideration. 


Lord Baltimore : 


Sir; to the expedient which the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last has suggested, 
and which he must be confessed to have 
placed in the strongest light, ey objec- 
tions may be raised, which I am afraid will 
not easily be removed. 

| The first, Sir, which occurs to me on 
this short reflection is not less than the 
impossibility of putting his scheme in exe- 
cution. e prescription of wages which 
he proposes, may be eluded by a thousand 
artifices, by advanced money, by gra- 
tuitous acknowledgments, the payment of 
money for pretended services, or by secret 
contracts, which it will be the interest of 
both parties to conceal. . . 

But if this objection could besurmounte 
by severity and vigilance, would not this 
expedient help to defeat the general in- 
tention of the Bill? A bill not designed 
as an immediate resource, a mere tem- 
porary project to supply our fleets for the 
present year, but as a method for removing 
the ony obstruction of the British power, 
the difficulty of manning our ships of war. 

It is, I hope, Sir, the intention of every 
_ than who has offered his sentiments on this 
occasion, to contrive some general encou- 
ragement for seamen, which shall not only 
invite them to assist their country at the 
first summons, but shall allure rs to 
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qualify themselves for the public service, 
by engaging in the same profession. ae 

This is only to be done by making — 
the condition of sailors less miserable, by 
entitling them to privileges, and honouring 
them with distinctions. But by limiting 
the merchants wages, if such kmitations 
are indeed possible, though we may palliate 
the present distress, we shall diminish the 
number of our sailors, and, thereby, not 
only contract our commerce, but endanger 
our country. 


Mr. Tracey : 


Sir; I know not for what reasons the 
present method of advancing rewards at 
entrance is practised, of which, however. 
specious it might appear, the success by. 
no means encourages the continuance. 
The sailors, though not a generation of. 
men much disposed to reflection, or qua- 
lified for ratiocination, are not yet so void 
of thought as not easily to perceive that . 
a small increase of constant wages is of 
more value than several pounds to be paid 
only at once, and which are squandered as 
soon as they are received. _ 

Instead therefore of restraining ‘the 
wages of the merchants, it seems probable 
that, by raising those of the king, we may 
man the fleet with most expedition ; and 
one method of raising the wages will be to. 
suppress the advanced money. 


_ Mr. Attorney General Ryder : 


Sir; if the sum of money now paid by. 
way of advance can be supposed to have 
any effect, if it can be imagined that any 
number of seamen, however inconsiderable, 
are allured by it into the fleet, it is more 
usefully employed than it can be supposed 
to be when sunk into the current wages, 
and divided into small payments. ~ 

The advance-money is only paid to 
those that enter: if no volunteers present 
themselves, no money is paid, and the na- 
tion doth not suffer by the offer: but if 
the wages are raised, the expence will be 
certain, without the certainty of advantage; 
for those that enter voluntarily into the 
fleet, will receive no more than those that 
are forced into it by an impress; and 
therefore there will be no incitement to 
enter without compulsion. Thus every 
other inconvenience will remain, with the 
addition of a new burthen to the nation; 
our forces. will be maintained at a greater 
expence, and not yaised with less dif- 
ficulty. ea ; 

i 


41} Debate in the Commons on the 
Lord Baltimore : | 
Sir; F cannot but concur in opinion with 

the hon. gentleman who spoke last, from 

my own vip rogue pel the sentiments 
and habits that unalterably prevail among 
those who have been accustomed to the 
sea; a race of men to the last degree neg- 
higent of any future events, and ‘careless 
about any provision against distant evils ; 
men who have no thoughts at sea but how 
to reach the land, nor at land but how to 

- wecioad iaae they have gained at sea. 
omen like these it may easily be ima- 

gined that no encouragement is equal to 
the temptation of present gain, and the 
ppeunty of present pleasure. . 

this any man, Sir, may convince 
himself, who shall talk to a crew but half 
an hour ;: for he shall find few among them, 
who will not for a small sum of present 
money, sell any distant prospect of affiu- 

ence or happiness. :— : 7 
Whether I am mistaken in my opinion, 

the honourable members who | have long 

commanded in the naval service, can 
easily determine; and I doubt not but 
they will agree, that no motive can be 
proposed to.a sailor equivalent to imme- 
diate reward. . 

Sir William Yonge: — 

Sir; that some distinction ought to be 
made to the advantage of volunteers, if 
we intend to man our fleet without com- 
pulsion, is obvious and incontestable; and 
to avoid the necessity of compulsion ought 
to be the chief end of this Bill; for nothing 
can be less to the advantage of the nation, 
than to continue the use of such ungrate- 
ful methods, and -yet. increase the public 


We ought, therefore, in my opinion, to 
etermine .upon some peculiar reward, 
either to be advanced upon their entrance 
into the service, or paid at their dismis- 
sion from it. : : 

Bot as I see, Sir, no reason for hoping 
that all the encouragement which can be 
oGered, will raise volunteers in a sufficient 
number to secure our navigation, and as- 
tert our sovereignty, it seems not proper 


to our consultations to this part 


¥ the Bill; for since compulsion is on | fo 


, B&y occasions apparently necessary, 
' 80me method requires to be odnsidered ts 
which it may be legal. 
What new power ought to be placed in 
the 1 for what time, and what 
restrictions, I.am. far from assuming the 
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province of determining; but that some 
measures must be taken for compelling 
those who cannot be ded, and dis- 
covering those that will not offerthemselves, 
cannot admit of doubt ; and as the magis- 


trate is at present without any authority for 


-— 


the forms of common regard. -—. 


this purpose, it is evident that his power 
must be extended for the same reason as 
it was given in its present degree, the ge- 
neral benefit of the whole community. 
Sir John ‘Barnard: 2 
Sir; if the intent of this: Bill be to 
enable one part of the nation to enslave 
the other; if the plausible and: inviting 
professions of encouraging and increasing 
seamen, are to terminate in violence, con- 
straint, and oppression ; it is unnecessary. 
to dwell: longer upon particular clauses. 
The intention of the Bill is detestable, and 
deserves not the ceremony of debate, or 


Ifa man, Sir, is liable to be forced from 
the care of his own private affairs, from 
his favourite schemes of life, from the en- 
gagements of domestic tenderness, or the 
prospect of near advantage, and subjected 
without his consent, to the command of 
one whom he hates, or dreads, or perhaps - 
despises, it requires no long argument to 
shew, that by whatever authority he is 
thus treated, he is reduced to the condition 
of a slave, to that abject, to that hateful 
state, which every Englishman has been 
taught to avoid at the hazard of his life. 

It is therefore evident, that the law 
which tends to confer such a power, sub- 
verts our constitution as far as its effects 
extend ; a constitution, which wasoriginally 
formed as a barrier against slavery, and 
which one age after another has endea- 
voured to strengthen. a fe 

Such a power, therefore, in whatever 
hands it may be lodged, I shall always op- 
pose. It is dangerous, Sir, to entrust any 
man with absolute dominion, which is sel- 
dom known to be impartially exercised; 
and which often makes those corrupt and 
insolent, whom it finds benevolent and 
hohest. 

The Bill p s only encouragement ; 
and encouragement may be given by his 
majesty, without a new law; let us there- 
re draw.up an Address, and cease to 
debate where there is no prospect of agree- 
ment. os 7 


Mr. Winnington: 


Sir; the payment of an annual salary 
will, in my opinion, be to the last degree 
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inconvenient and The yearly 
expence has been already estimated, and 
arises toa sum very formidable in ea eh 
sent state. Nor is the necessity of adding 
to the public burthen, a burthen which is 
already hard to be borne, the only objec- 
. tion to this proposal, 

. Nothing can more contribute to dispirit 
the nation, than to protract the conse- 
quences of a war, and to make the calamity 
felt, when the pleasures of victory and 
triumph have been forgotten; we shall be 
inclined rather to bear oppression and in- 
sult, than endeavour after redress, if we 
subject ourselves and our posterity to 
endless exactions. 

The expences of the present provision 
for superannuated and disabled sailors, is 
no inconsiderable tax upon the public, 
which is not less burdened by it for the 
manner of collecting it, by a deduction 
from the sailors ; for, whoever 
it immediately, it is the ultimate gift e 
nhtion, and the utmost that can be allowed. 

It must be confessed, Sir, the persons 
entitled to the pension are not sufficiently 
distinguished in the Bill; by which, as it 
how stands, any of the worthless super- 
fluities of a ship, a the servants of te 
captains, may, after five years, put in their 
demand, and plunder that nation which 
they never served. . 
or do 1 think, Sir, the efficacy of this 
method will bear any proportion to the 
expence of it; for I am of opinion, that 
few of the sailors will be much affected by 
the prospect of a future pension. I am 
therefore for dazzling them with 4/. to be 
given them at their entrance, which will 

but a single payment, and probably fill 
our fleets with greater expedition, than 
methods which appear more refined, and 
the effects of deeper meditation. 

Lord Gage : | 

Sir; nothing is more clear than that a 
yearly pension will burthen the nation 
without any advantage ; and as it will give 
@ccasion to innumerable frauds, it is a 
method which ought to be rejected. 

- As to the new power, Sir, which is pro- 
- posed to be placed in the hands of the ma- 
gistrates, it undoubtedly reduces every 
~  gailor to a state of slavery, and is inconsis- 

. tent with that natural right to hberty, 
- which is confirmed and secured by our con- 
stitution. The Bill therefore is, in my opi- 


_’ :mnion, defective in all its parts, of a ten- 


dency generally pernicious, and cannot be 
amended but by rejecting it. Bo eg 


‘trade, and 
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Mr. Henry Pelham: 


Sir; 1 cannot but think it necessary, 
that, on this occasion at least, gentlemen 
should remit the ardour of disputation, 
and lay the arts of rhetoric aside, that they 
should reserve their wit and their satire 
for questions of less importance, and unite, 
for once, their endeavours, that this affair 
may meet with no obstructions but from 


its natural difficulty. : 
Weare now, Sir, engaged in a war with 
a nation, if not of the first rank in power, 
yet by no means contemptible in itself; 
and, by its alliances, extremely formidable. 
We are ex by the course of our 
e situation of our enemies, to 
many inevitable losses, and have no means 
of preventing our merchants from being 
seized, without danger or expence to the 
Spaniards, but by cevering the sea with 
our 8q 
Nor are we, Sir, to satisfy ourselves. 
with barely defeating the designs of the 
Spaniards; our honour demands that we 
should force them to upon advan- 
us terme; that we should not re- 
pulse, but attack them ; not only preserve 
our own trade and possessions, but ene 
danger theirs. | 
It is by no means certain, Sir, that, in 
the prosecution of these designs, we shall 
not be interrupted by the interest or jea- 
lousy of a nation far more powerful, whose 
forces we ought therefore to be able to 
resist. : 


A vigorous exertion of our —— 
will probably either intimidate any other 
power that may be inclined to attack us, 
or enable us to repel the injuries that shall 
be offered; discord and delay can only 

nfirm our open enemies in their obsti- 
nacy, and animate those that have hitherta 
concealed their malignity to declare 
against us. mS 

It is, therefore, Sir, in no degree pru- 
dent to aggravate the inconveniencies of 
the measures proposed, for, accomplishing 
what every man seems equally to desire ; 
to declaim against the, expedients offered 
in the Bill as pernicious, unjust, and op- 
pressive, Spatdintes very. little to the pro~ 
duction of better means. That our affai 
will not admit of.long suspence, and that 
the present methods of raising seamen are 
not effectual, is universally allowed; 
therefore evidently follows, Sir, that some 
other must be speedily struck out. 

‘ I think it necessary to propose, that the 
House be resolved into.a.committee ta- 
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morrow morning; and hope all that as- | time between the enaction and operation 
semble on this occasion, will bring with | Bf this law must be lost, is evident; for 
them no other passion than zeal for their } who will enter for.two pounds, that may 
. 7 gain five by with-holding himself from thé 
service twenty daye longer? ~ 
Nor do I think the time now limited 
sufficient; many sailors who are now in 
| the service of the merchants, may not re- 
turn soon enough to lay claim to the boun- 
ty, who would gladly accept of it, and whe 
mittee took the said Bill into further con- | will either not serve the crown without it,. 
sideration, when a Clause was-offered, by | or will serve with disgust and. complaints ; 
which 5/. was proposed to be advanced to | as the loss of it cannot be imputed to their 
an able Seaman, and 3/. to every other | backwardness, but to an accident against 
man that should enter voluntarily into his | which they could not provide. 
sa service, after 20 days and with- _ Mr. Winnington : _ 


Sir; though I think the time naw fixed 
by the Bill sufficient, as I hope that our 
present exigency will be but of short con- 
tinuance, and that we shall soon be able to 
raise naval forces at a cheaper rate, yet, as 
the reasons alleged for an alteration of the 
time may a 9 to others of more weight 
than to me, I shall not oppose the amend- 
ment. | 

Sir John Barnard : 

Sir; with regard to the duration of the 
time fixed for the advancement of this 
bounty, we may have leisure to deliberate: 
but surely it must be readily granted by 
those who have expatiated so copiously 
upon the present et Se of our affairs, 
that it ought immediately to commence. 
And if this be the general determination 
of the House, nothing can be more proper 
than to address his majesty to offer, by 
proclamation, an advance of five pounds, 
instead of two, which have been hitherto 
given ; that, while we are concerting other 
measures for the advantage of our country, 
those in which we have already concurred, 
may be put in execution. 

Mr. Pulteney : 

Sir; I take this opportunity to lay before 
the House a grievance which very much 
retards the equipment of our fteets, and 
which must be redressed before any mea- 
sures for reconciling the sailors to the 
pee service can be pursued with the 
east probability of success. fe: 

Observation, Sir, has informed me, that 
to remove the detestation of the anes 
service, it is not necessary to raise the 
wages of the seamen, it is necessary only to 
secure them; it is necessary to destroy 
those hateful insects that fatten in idleness 
and debauchery, upon the gains of the in- 
dustrious and honest. 


The Speaker then resumed the chair, 
and the chairman of the committee re- 


ported progress, and’ desired leave to sit 
again. 


March 4. The House in a grand com- 


Mr. Winnington : . 

Sir; this is a clause in which no oppo- 
sition can be apprehended, as those gen- 
tlemen who declared their disapprobation 
of the seit psa marae oS =a in 
proposin is expedient, as the least ex- 
pensive, ee the mie likely to succeed. 

The time for the reception of volunteers 
wpon this condition, is, Sir, in my opinion, 
judiciously determined. Ifitwas extended 
toa greater length, or left uncertain, the 
reward would lose its efficacy, the sailors 
would neglect that which they might ac- 
cept at any time, and would ony have re- 
course to the ships of war when they could 
find no other employment. 

Yet I cannot conceal my apprehensions, 
that this bounty will not alone be sufficient 
to man our fleets with proper expedition ; 
and that as’allurements may be useful on 
one hand, force will be found necessary on 
the other, that the sailors may not only be 
incited to engage in the service by hopes 
of a reward, but by the fear of having their 
negligence to accept it punished, by being 
compelled into the same service, and for- 
act their claim by staying to be com- 


Lord Baltimore : | | 
Bir; to the reward proposed in this 
clanse, I have declared in the-former con- 
ference on this Bill, that I have no objec- 
ton, and therefore have no amendment to 
feposes except with regard to the time 
for the payment. 

As our need of seamen, Sir, is immediate, 
why should not a law for their encourage- 
ment immediately operate ? What advan- 
tages can arise from delays? Or why is not 

proper to be advanced now, that will 
be proper in twenty days? That all the 
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; When a sailor, Sir, after the fatigues 
and hazards of a long voyages brings hi? 
ticket to the pay-office, and de his 
wages, the despicable wretch to whom he 
is obliged to apply, looks upon his ticket 
with an air of importance, acknowledges 
his right, and demands a reward for present 
payment; with which demand, however 
exorbitant, the necessities of his family 
oblige him to comply. 

_ In this manner, Sir, are the wives of the 
sailors also treated when they come to re- 
ceive the pay of their husbands ; women, 
‘distressed, friendless, and unsupported ; 
they are obliged to endure every insult, 
and to yield to every oppression. And to 
such a height do these merciless exactors 
raise their extortions, that sometimes a 
third part of the wages is deducted. 

- Thus, Sir, do the vilest, the meanest of 
mankind, plunder those who have the 
highest claim to the esteem, the gratitude 
and the protection of their country. This 
is the hardship which with-holds the 
sailors from. our navies, and forces them 
to seek for kinder treatment in other 
countries. This hardship, Sir, both jus- 
tice and prudence call upon us to remedy ; 
and while we ee it, all our delibera- 
tions will be ineffectual. 


Mr. Southwell : 


Sir; of the hardships mentioned by the 
hon. gentleman, I have myself known an 
instance, too remarkable not to be men- 
tioned. AA sailor in Ireland, after his voy- 
age, met with so much difficulty in obtain- 
ing his wages, that he was at length re- 
duced to the necessity of submitting to 
the reductfon of near a sixth part. Such 
are the grievances with which those are 
oppressed, upon whom the power, security, 
and happiness of the nation are acknow- 
ledged to depend.” 


_ Sir Robert Walpole : 


_ Sir; it.is not without surprize that I 
hear the disgust of the sailors ascribed to 
any irregularity in the payment of their. 
wages, which were never in any former 
reign so punctually discharged. Theyre- 
ceive, at present, twelve months pay in 
eighteen months, without deduction; so 
that there are never more than six months 
for which any demand remains unsatisfied. 
_-But, Sir, the punctuality of the pay- 
ment has produced of late great inconve- 
niencies ; for there has been frequently a 
necessity of removing men from one ship 
to another; and it is the stated rule of the 
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pey office, to assign every man so removed 
is full pay. These men, when the go- 
vernment is no longer indebted to them, 
take the first opportunity of deserting the 
service, and engaging in business to which 
they are more inclined. 

ig is not a chimerical complaint 
founded upon rare instances, and pro- 
duced only to counterbalance an objec- 
tion; the fact and the consequences are 
well known, so well, that near 1,400 sailors 
are computed to have been lost by this 
practice. 


The Speaker : 


Sir; the nature of the employment with 

which I am entrusted, makes it my duty 
to endeavour that this question may be 
clearly understood, and the condition of 
the seamen, with regard to the reception 
of their pay, justly represented. 
. I have not been able to discover that 
any sailor upon producing his ticket, was 
ever obliged to submit to the deduction of 
any part of his wages, nor should any clerk 
or officer under my inspection, escape for 
such oppression, the severest punishment, 
and most public censure; I would give him 
up to the law without reserve, and mark 
him as infamous and unworthy of any trust 
or employment. 

But there are extortioners, Sir, by which 
those unhappy men, after having served 
their country with honesty and courage, 
are deprived of the lava gains of dili- 
gence and labour. There are men to 
whom it is usual amongst the sailors to 
mortgage their pay before it becomes due, 
who never advance their money but upon 
such terms, as cannot be mentioned with- 
out indignation. These men advance the 
sum which is stipulated, and by virtue ofa 
letter of attorney are reimbursed at the 
a crea 7 : 

his corruption is, I fear, not confined 
to particular places, but has spread even to. 
the West Indies, where, as in his own 
country, the poor sailor is seduced, by the 
temptation of present: money, to sell his 
labour to extortioners and usurers. _. 

I appeal to the gentleman whether the 
instance which he mentioned was not of 
this kind. I appeal to him without appre- 
hension of receiving an answer that can 
tend to invalidate what 1 have asserted. 
[ Mr. Southwell owned it was by a letter. 
of attorney. ] - 

This, Sir, is indeed a grievance, perni- 
cious and oppressive, which no endeavours 
of mine shall be deficient in attempting to 
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ed, notwithstanding his industry and suc- 
cess, to aal poverty, and to labour 
only for the benefit. of his planderer. 


The Clauses were then read, empower- 
the Justices of the Peace, &c. to issue 
Warrants to aap ti &c. to make 
privy Searches, by. day or night, 
finding out and securing nich Seamen 
and Seafaring men as lie hid or conceal 
themselves ; and making it lawful for the 
officers appointed to make such Searches, 
to aera ge the doors of any house where 
na ‘suspect such seamen to be con- 
. if entrance be not readily admitted ; 
and for fixing a penalty on these who shall 
harbour or conceal any seamen. 5 


_ Sir John Barnard: 


Sir; we have been hitherto deliberating 
questions, in which diversity of opi- 
nions might naturally be expected, and in 
which every man might indulge his own 
opinion, whatever it might be, without any 
dangerous consequences to the public. 
But the clauses now before us are of a dif- 
ferent kind ; clauses which cannot be read 
without astonishment and indignation, nor 
defended without betraying the liberty of 
the best, the bravest, and most useful of 
our fellow subjects. | 

Jf these clauses, Sir, should pass into a 
law, a sailor and a slave will become terms 
of the same signification.. Every man who 
has devoted himself to the most useful pro- 
fession, and most dangerous service of his 
country, will see himself deprived of every 
advantage which he has laboured to obtain, 
and made the mere passive property of 
those who live in security by his valour, 
aod owe to his labour that influence which 
hardens them to insensibility, and that 
pride that swells them to ingratitude. 

Why must the sailors alone, Sir, be 
marked out from al] the other orders of 
taen for ignominy and misery? Why must 
they be ranked with the ae of so- 
Ciety, like vagabonds, and pursued 
kike the thief and the murderer, by public 
oficers?, How or when have they forfeited 
the common privilege of human nature, or 


the general protection of the laws of their | 


country? If it is a just maxim, Sir, that he 
whe contributes most to the welfare of the 
public, deserves most to be protected in 
the enjoyment of his private right or for- 
tune, (a principle which surely will not be 
centroverted ) where is the man that dares 
stand forth and assert, 


that he has juster 
(VOL, XII. ] 
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claims than the brave, the honest, the di- 
ligent sailor ? aan 

I dm extremely unwilling, Sir, to engage 
in so invidious an undertaking, as the 
compari of the harmless, moffensive, 
resolute sailor, with those who think them-. 
selves entitled to treat him with contempt, 
to overlook his merit, invade his liberty, 
and laugh at his remonstrances. 

Nor is it, Sir, necessary to dwell upon 
the peculiar merit of this body of men; it 
is sufficient that they have the same claims, 
founded upon the same reasons with our 
own; that they have never forfeited them 
by any crime, and therefore that they can- 
not be taken away, without the most fla- 
grant violation of the laws of nature, of 
reason, and of our country. a. 3 

Let us consider the present condition of 
a sailor, let us reflect a little upon the ca- 
lamities to which custom, though not law, 
has already made him subject, and it will 
surely not be thought that his unhappiness 
needs any aggravation. - i 

He is already exposed to be forced, 
upon his return from a tedious voyage, 
into new hardships, without the intermis- 
sion of a day, and without the sight of his 
family ; he is liable, after a contract for a 
pleasing and gainful voyage, to be hurried 
away from his prospects of interest, and 
condemned, amidst oppression and inso- © 
lence, to labour and to danger, almost 
without the possibility of a recompence. 
He has neither the privilege of chusing his 
commander, nor of, leaving him when he 
is defrauded and oppressed. 

These, Sir, I say, are the calamities to 
which he is now subject, but there is now 
a possibility of escaping them. He is not 
yet deprived of the right of resistance, or 
the power of flight; he may now retire to 
his friend, and be protected by him; he 
may take shelter in his own cottage, and 
treat any man as a robber, that shall at- 
eh to force his doors. : ; 
- When any crews are returning home in 
time of war; they are acquainted with the 
dangers of an impress, but they comfort 
themselves with contriving stratagems to 
elude it, or with the prospect of obtaining 
an exemption from it by the favour of their 
friends: prospects which are often deceit- 
ful, and stratagems frequently defeated, 
but which yet support their spirits, and 
animate their industry. - | 

But if this Bill, Sir, should become a law, 
the sailor, instead of amusing himself on 
his return, with the prospects of ease, or 
of pleasure, will consider his country as 8 
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place of slavery, a residence less to be de- 
sired than any other part of the world. 
He will probably seek, in the service of 
some foreign prince, a kinder treatment, 
and will not fail, in any country but his 
own, to see himself at least on a level with 
other-‘men. . 

Nor will this Bill, Sir, only give the sea- 
men new reason of disgust, but it will tend 
likewise to aggravate those grievances 
which already have produced a detesta- 
tion of the public service, scarcely to be 
conquered. : 

The officers of the navy, Sir, will hardly 
be made less insolent by an increase of 
power; they whose tyranny has already 
alienated their fellow subjects from the 
king’s service, though they could only de- 
pend upon the character of probity and mo- 
deration for the prospect of manning their 
ships in succecding expeditions, will pro- 
bably, when they are animated by a law 
like this, and made absolute both by land 
and sea, indulge themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of them new authority, contrive new 
hardships and oppressions, and tyrannize 
without fear and without mercy. Thus, 
Sir, will the Bill not only be tyrannical in 
itself, but the parent of tyranny; it will 
give security to the cruel, and confidence 
to the arrogant. , 

That-any man, at least any man bred 
from his infancy to change his residence, 
and accustomed to different climates and 
to foreign nations, will fix by choice in 
that country where he finds the worst re- 
ception, is hardly to be imagined. We 
see, indeed, that men unqualified to sup- 

ort themselves in other countries, or who 
ave, by long custom, contracted a fond- 
ness for particular methods of life, will 
bear very uncomfortable circumstances, 
without endeavouring to improve their 
conditions by a change of their habita- 
tions. But the temper of a sailor, ac- 
uainted with all parts, and indifferent to 

1, is of another kind. Such, Sir, is his 
love of change, arising either from wan- 
tonness or curiosity, that he is hard to be 
retained by the kindest treatment and most 
liberal rewards, and will therefore never 
struggle with his habitual dispositions, only 
to continue in a state of slavery. 

I think it therefore, Sir, very evident 
that this new method of encouraging sailors 
will be so far from increasing them, that it 
may probably drive them out of the king- 
dom, and at once ruin our trade and our 
navy; at once beggar and disarm us. 

Let me now suppose, Sir, for a moment, 
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the Bill less pernicious in its consequences, 
and consider only the difficulties of exe- 
cuting it. Every sea-faring man is to be 
seized at pleasure by the magistrate; but 
what definition is given of a sea-faring 
man? Or by what characteristic is the 
magistrate te distinguish him? I have 
never been able to discover any particula- 
rities in the form of a seaman that mark 
him out from the rest of the species. 
There is, indeed, less servility in his air, 
and less effeminacy in his face, than ia 
those that are commonly to be seen im 
drawing-rooms, in brothels, and at reviews: 
but I know not that a seaman can be dis- 
tmguished from any other man of equal 
industry or use, who has never enervated 
himself by vice, nor polished himself into 
corruption. So that this Bill, Sir, if it 
shall pass into a law, will put it at once in 
the power of the magistrate to dispose of 
seamen at his pleasure, and to term whom 
he pleases a seaman. | 

Another expedient, Sir, has been offered 
on this occasion not equally tyrannical, 
but equally inadequate to the end in view. 
It is proposed to restrain the merchants 
from giving wages beyond a certain rate, on 
the supposition that the sailors have no mo- 
tive but that of larger wages, to prefer the 
service of the merchants tothat of the crown. 

This, Sir, is a mistake which might 
easily arise from-a partial and imperfect 
knowledge of the aftair, with which very 
few gentlemen have opportunities of being 
well acquainted. The wages, Sir, are the 
smallest inducements which fix the seamen 
in their choice. The prospect of kinder 
treatment, the certainty of returning home 
in a fixed time, and the power of chusing 
what voyages they will undertake, cannot 
but be acknowledged very reasonable 
motives of preference. | 

On the contrary, Sir, when they are 
once engaged in a ship of war, they knew 
neither whither they are going, what 
dangers they shall encounter, what hard- 
ships they shall suffer, nor when they shall 
be dismissed. 

Besides, Sir, I do not think it possible 
by any law to limit the wages to be paid 
by merchants, since they will change the 
term of wages into that of a present, or 
admit the sailors to-a small share in the 
freight, and so all the precaution we can 
take will become ineffectual. - 

In the mean time, Sir, how much shall 
we embarrass our own commerce, and 
impair our natural strength, the power of 
our fleets? We shall terrify our sailors on 
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the ong band, aad endeavour to starve 


them op the ether; we shall not only drive 

them from us by unheard of severities, but 

take away every motive that cam induce 

them te expose themselves te the danger 
ag them 


d ° | eS 
If we consider, Sir, with what effect 
wethods nearly approaching these were 
practuied in the reign of the late queen 
Anne, we shall find that not more than 
1,500 seamen were raised, and those at 
the expence of more than 4,000/. so that 
the elects bore no proportion to the means; 
eut laws were infringed, and our consti- 
tution vidlated to no purpose. 
_ Bot what reason, Sir, can be assigned 
fer which it must be more difficult to 
sepply the fleet now with sailors than at 
ay other time? This war, Sir, was de- 
manded by the public voice, in pursuance 
of the particular remonstrances of the 
merchants, and it is not to be supposed 
that the sailora, or any other body of men, 
mpage in it with a particular reluctance. 
am therefore inclined to believe that 
the supicion of great numbers hid in the 
country, at a distance from the coasts, is 
nin hes laia and that if we should 
pass this Bill, we shoukd do nothing more 
than an oppressive and unconstitu- 
power of search for what in reality is 
a be found. 
, 40 oppressive this power may become 
wa the hands of a pe fe or ingolent ma- 
gutrate, any man me@y discover who re- 
members that the magistrate is made judge, 
without appeal, of his own right to deno- 
minste aay man @ sailor, and that he may 
break open any man’s doors at any time, 
wahoot alleging any other reason than 
his Own suspicion; so that no man can 
secure his house from being searched, or, 
perhaps, his persom from being seized. 
t may indeed be alleged, Sir, that this 
wil be only a temporary law, and is to 
Ctaee with the exigence that made it neces- 
“ry: But long experience has informed 
™) teat severe laws are enacted more 
readily than they are repealed; and that 
eran are too fond of pewer to suffer 
"lngly the diminution of it. 
Sir, though the Jaw should not be 
» every precedent of an in- 
Pe tee of our constitution, makes way 
of me feasts and the very niger 
five may be a plea here- 
tte forthe revival of it) 


. 


be at 


Bill therefore must be confessed te 
Ovee violent and ineffectual; to be a 
“atom, of the laws of justice to par- 
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ticular men, without apy prospect af real 

benefit to the commuaity ; and therefore 

cannot be passed without deviating at once 

from prudence and our constitution. 
Captain Cornwall: . 

_ Sir; I have observed, Sir, that every 


man 18 apt to think himself ill treated, who 


is not treated according to his own opinion . 
of his deserts, and will endeavour to dif 
fuse his own notion of the partiality and 
tyranny of the naval officers; general 
clamours therefore are little to be regarded. 

I have had, from my early years, a com- 
mand in the sea service, and can assert, 
that I never knew more than one instance 
of injustice, and that was punished with 
the severity it deserved. | 

Sir Robert Walpole : _ 

Sir; it is with uncommon satisfaction. 


that I see every clause of this Bill regu- 
larly debated, without unbecoming impa- 


tience, or passionate exclamations. I am 
willing to collect fram this conduct, that 
the disposition of every gentleman is, on 
this occasion, the same with my own; and 
that every expedient here proposed will be 
diligently examined, and either be seriously 
approved, or be calmly rejected. 

Such coolness and impartiality, Sir, is 
certainly required by the importance of | 
the present question; a question which 
cannot but influence the prosperity of the 
nation for many years. 

It is not necessary to remind any gen- 
tlemen of the importance of our trade, of 
the power of the enemy against whom we 
have declared war in defence of it, or of 
the necessity of shewing the world thag 
our declarations of war are not, empt 
noises, or farces of resentment. But it 
may be proper, Sir, to remark, that this ig — 
not the only enemy, nor the most powerful, 
whose attempts we have reason to provide 
against, and who may oblige us to exert 
our whole power, and practise every ex- 
pedient to increase our forces. : 

The war. has been hitherto prosecuted 
with the utmost vigour, with all the atten- 
tion that its importance requires, and with 
success not disproportioned to our prepa-~ 
rations; nor will it ever be suffered to 
languish, if the powers neceasary for carry- 
ing it on are not denied. 

-Nething is more evident, Sir, than that 
the natural power of the nation consists in 
its fleets, which are now, by the care of 
the government, so numerous, that the 
wnited power of many nations cannot 


equal them. But what are fleets ute 
,* 
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furnished with men? How will they main- 
tain the dominion of the sea, by lying un- 
active in our harbours? 

That no methods hitherto used have 
been sufficient to man our navies, and 
that our preparations have therefore been 
little more than an expensive shew of war, 
the whole nation is sufficiently informed; 
it is therefore not doubtful that some new 
measures must be taken; whether any bet- 
ter can be suggested than are offered in 
this Bill, must be enquired. 

With regard, Sir, to the clause now 
under our consideration, it is to be re- 
membered, that little more is proposed. by 
it than to add the sanction of legality to a 
power which has long been exercised by 

.the admiralty, without any other authority 
than that of long prescription, the power 
of issuing’ warrants of impress upon emer- 

nt occasions, by which sailors are forced 
into the public service. 

This power, in its present state, must 
be allowed to have no foundation in an 
law, and by consequence, to be aaauied: 
arbitrary, and easily abused, and upon the 
whole, to be justifiable only by necessity : 
but that necessity is so frequent, that it is 
often exercised, and therefore ought tv be 
regulated by the legislature: and by such 
regulations, We may rather be said to re- 
move than introduce a grievance. 

_ The power of searching for sailors, how- 
ever it has been represented, is far from 
setting them on a level with felons, mur- 
derers, or vagabonds; or indeed from dis- 
tinguishing them, to their disadvantage, 
from the rest of the community, of which 
every individual is obliged to support the 
government. ? 

Those that possess’ estates, or carry on 
trade, transfer part of their property to 
the public; aid these ought, by parity of 
reason, to serve the public in person, that 
have no property to transfer. Every man 
is secured by the constitution in the en- 
joyment of his life, his liberty, or his for- 
tune; and therefore every man ought re- 
a at) to defend the constitution to 
which he is himself indebted for safety and 
protection. 7 

' I am therefore, Sir, unable to discover 

in what consists the hardship of a law by 

which no new duties are enjoined, nor any 
thing required, which is not already every 
man’s duty. Every man, indeed, who is 
desirous of evading the performance of 
any of the duties of society, will consider 
every compulsion as a hardship, by which 
he is obliged to contribute to the general 
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rove 
nothing but his own folly and ingratitude, 
and will certainly deserve no regard from 
the legislative power. 7 

There is in the Bill before us, Sir, en- 
couragement sufficient for volunteers, and 
an offer of greater rewards than some gen- 
tlemen think consistent with the present’ 
state of the national revenues; and what 
remains to be done with respect to those 
who are deaf to all invitations, and blind to 
all offers of advantage? Are they to sit at 
ease only because they are idle, or to be 
distinguished with indulgence only for 
want of deserving it? _ : 4 

It seems generally granted, Sir, that 
such drones are the proper objects for an 
impress. Let us then suppose that every 
man who is willing to serve his country,’ 
has laid hold of the reward proposed, and. 
entered a volunteer. The fleets are not 
yet sufficiently manned, more sailors must 
be produced. Warrants are issued out in’ 
the common form. The negligent, the 
imprudent, thenecessitous are taken. The 
vigilant, the cunning, and those that have 
more money find shelter and escape. Can’ 
it be said, chat those, whose circumstances, 
or good fortune, enable them te secure 
themselves from the officers of the impress, 
deserve any exemption from the public — 
service, or from the hardships to which. 
their companions are exposed? Have they 
discharged their debt of gratitude to the 
public so effectually by running away from 
Its service, that no search ought to be 
made after them? It seems evident, that, 
if it was right to seize the one, it is like- 
wise right to pursue the other, and if it be 
right to pursue him, it is likewise right to’ 
hinder him from escaping the pursuers. 
It is then right to vest some persons with 
the power of apprehending him, and in 
whom is that power to be lodged, but in 
the civil magistrate ? | 

Every man, Sir, is obliged by compul- 
sive methods to serve his country, if he 
can be prevailed upon by no other. If 
any man shall refuse to pay his rates or his 
taxes, will not his goods be seized by force, 
and sold before his face? If any particular 
methods are proposed for obliging seamen 
to contribute to the public safety, it is only 
because their service is more necessary 
upon more pressing occasions than that of 
others; upon occasions that do not:admit 
of delay, without the hazard of the whole 
community. : 
/ I must confess, Sir, there are many 
instances in which the hardships of the 


a7] 
senfaring part of the nation are peculiar, 
and ral calaraitois A sailor, ahr the 
dangers and toils of a ran Ripe he he when 
be is now in the sight of the port, where 
he hopes to enjoy that quiet which he has 
deserved by so long a series of fatigues, to 
ir the injuries which his health has 
by change of climate, and the 
diet of the ships, and to recover that 
strength which incessant vigilance has 
worn away. When he ies in expectation 
of being received by his family with those 
caresses, which the succours that he brings 
them: nsturally produce, and designs to 
rest awhile from danger and from care. In 
the midst of these pleasing views, he is, on 
the sudden, seized by an impress, and 
forced into a repetition of all his miseries, 
mithout any interval of refreshment. 
Let no man, who can think without 
compassion on such a scene as this, boast 
his zeal for freedom, his regard for brave- 


ry, or his gratitude to those who contri- 
bute to wealth and power of their 
country ; let every man who declares him- 


selftouched with the pity which the slightest 


reflection, such a disappointment, 
must naturally produce, sincerely endea- 
vour to obviate the necessity of such o 


pressive measures, which may at least, in 
part, be prevented, by assigning to magis- 
trates the power of hunting out of their 
retreats, those who neglect the business 
of their callings, and linger at once in la- 
ness and want. 

There are great numbers who retire not 
from weariness or idleness, but an unrea- 
sonable prepossession against the public 
service; and surely nothing is more un- 
reasonable, than that bad dispositions 
should be gratified, and that industry 
should op any man to penalties. 

_Upon the whole, Sir, I am not able to 
discover, that any man should be exempt- 
ed from an impress, merely because he 
fi means to escape it, or because idle- 
ness or disinclination to the public service 
Prompts him to abscond. | 

any men deserve indulgence, in op- 
position to the demands of the public, they 
we rather those who have already in some 
degree discharged their duty to it, by con- 
the g to bring in that wealth which is 

consequence of a prosperous and well- 
reguiated commerce, and. without which 
war cannot be supported. 

It is not without grief and regret, that I 
am obliged to represent on this occasion, 

ctions which the war has suf- 
Ose at whose request it was 
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undertaken ; and' to declare that the con-’ 
duct of the merchants has afforded proof 
that some law of this tendency is absolute- 
ly necessary. | 

The merchants, Sir, who have so loudly: 
complained of the decline of trade, the in-- 
terruption of navigation, and the insolence, 
rapacity, and cruelty of the Spaniards: 
the merchants who filled the nation with 
representations of their hardships, discou- 
ragements, and miseries, and lamented in 
the most public manner, that they were’ 
the only body for whom the legislature had. 
no regard, who were abandoned to the 
caprice of other nations, were plundered 
abroad, and neglected at home; the mer- 
chants, after having at length by their im- 
portunities engaged the state in a war, of: 
which they have themselves certainly not 
the least pretensions to question either the’ 
justice or necessity, now, when, by the na- 
tural consequences of a naval armament, 
sailorsbecome less numerous, and shipsmore 
difficult to be equipped, contract in private 
with such sailors as they are inclined to- 
employ, and conceal them in garrets hired 
for that purpose, till the freight is ready,’ 
or the danger of an impress is past, and 
thus secure their own private affairs at the 
hazard of the public, and hinder the ope- 
rations of a war, which they and they only. 
solicited. 72 

The danger of having other enemies 
than the Spaniards, enemies more active, 
more powerful, and more ambitious, has: 
already been mentioned ; a danger so near 
and so formidable, that he will not be 
thought very solicitous for his country 
whom the bare mention of it does not 
alarm. This danger we are therefore to 
obviate by vigorous preparations, and una- _ 
nimous resolutions, nor do I doubt but 
both our enemies, if they find us united, 
will repent of attacking us. 

. Sir, the most efficacious method of man- 
ning our fleets, which law or custom has © 
yet put into our hands, is that of suspend- 
Ing our commerce by an embargo, and yet 
the whole nation knows how much and by 
what means it has been eluded; no sooner 
was it known that an embargo was laid, 
than the sailors flew away into the country 
or hid themselves in corners of this great: 
city, as from the most formidable danger; 
and no sooner did the embargo cease, than. 
the banks of the rivers were again crowded: 
with sailors, and all the trading vessels 
were immediately supplied. : 

As I cannot doubt, Sir, that every gen- 
tleman is equally zealous for the success. 
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of the war, and for the prosperity of his 
country; and as the insufficiency of the 
present methods of providing for them is 
apparent, I hope that either the regulations 
proposed by this Bill, to which 1 see no 
Important objections, or some other of 
equal use, will be established by a general 
concurrence. 


Lord Baltimore: 


Sir; though no gentleman in this House 
cap more ardently wish the success of the 
British arms, or shall more willingly con- 
our in any measures that may promote it, 
yet I cannot agree to the clause now under 
our consideration. I disapprove it both 
from moral and political motives; I dis- 

rove it as neither just nor prudent. 

e injustice of so flagrant an invasion 
of the liberty of particular men has been 
already exposed ; nor is it, in my opinion, 
less easy to discover the imprudence of 

all our jes at once, and 
sweeping away all our sailors, to supply a 
single exigency. 

It has often been remarked, Sir, in fa- 
vour of a standing army, that it is requisite 
to have a number of regular forces, who, 
though too weak to oppose an invasion, 
might be able to establish discipline in a 
larger body. An observation which may 
with much greater justness, be applied to 
. the seamen, whose art is much more dif- 
ficult to be attained, and who are equally 
necessary in war and peace. 

If our stock of seamen, Sir, be destroyed, 
if there is not left in our trading vessels a 
sufficient number of experienced artists to 
Initiate novices, and propagate the pro- 
fession, not only our ships of war must 
lie useless, but our commerce sink to no- 


thing. 
Nor have I reason to believe the naval 
power of Francc so formidable, as that we 
ought to be terrified, by the apprehensions 
of it, into at extraordinary methods of 
procedure. I am informed that they have 
how very few ships of force left in their 
harbours; and that they have exerted 
their whole strength in the American 
fleet. | 
I am not, therefore, Sir, for providing 
against present dangers, without regard to 
eur future security; and think nothing 
more worthy of the consideration of this 
assembly, than the means of encouraging 
and increasing our seamen, which will not 
be effected by the Bill before us. 

Land forces may be hired upon emer- 
gencies; but sailors are our own peculiar 
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‘strength, and the growth of our own soil ; 
we are therefore above all other regards 
to attend, if I may use the term, to the 
preservation of the species. 


Mr. Viner: 


Sir ; as there can be no stronger objec- 
tion to any law than ambiguity, or indeter- 
minate latitude of meaning, | think it ne- 
cessary to propose, that some word of 
known and limited import, be substituted 
in the place of sea-faring men; an expres- 
sion which, if I was asked the meaning of 
it, I should find it difficult to explain. 

Are sea-faring men those only who na- 
vigate in the sea? ‘The term is then super- 
fluous, for all such are evidently com- 
prized in the word seamen. Are they 
bargemen or watermen who ply on rivers, 
and transport provision or commodities 
from one inland town to another? In that 
sense no body will affirm that it is a proper 
word ; and improprieties in the expression 
of laws produce uncertainty in the exe- 
cution of them. 


Captain Cornwall: 


Sir; the term Sea-faring men, of which 
an explication is desired, is intended to in- 
clude all those who live by conveying goods 
or passengers upon the water, whether the 
sea or inland rivers: nor can we restrain 
it toa narrow sense, without exempting 
from the public service great numbers, 
whose manner of life has qualified them 
for it, and from whom their country may 
with equal justice expect assistance, as 
from those who are engaged mh foreign 

Cc. 


rr. Viner : 


Sir ; [ am far from concurring with the 
hon. gentleman in his opinion, that the in- 
land watermen are, by their profession, in 
any degree yaaa for sea-service, or 
can properly be called sea-faring men. 

All qualifications for the service must 
consist either in some knowledge of the 
arts of navigation, or insome familiarity with 
the dangers of the sea. With regard te 
any previous knowledge of naval business, 
it.is well known that they have no advan. 
tage over any common urer ; for the 
manner of navigating a ship and a barge 
have for the most part nothing in common. 

Nor are these watermen, Sir, more 
able to stand firm in the terrors of the 
storm, or the noise of a battle, than those 
who follow any other occupation, many of 
them never saw the sea, nor have less 
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dread of its danger than the other inha- 
bitants of the inland countries. ‘They are 


therefore neither sea-faring men, nor pe- 


culmrly capable of being made seamen. 

But the hardship upon particular men 
is not the strongest objection te this clause, 
which, by ebstructing our inland naviga- 
tion, may make our rivers useless, and set 
the whole trade of the nation at a stand. 
For who will bring up his son a waterman, 
who knows him expoeed by that profes- 
sion to be cpeéased for a seaman ? 

It seems therefore necessary, Sir,.either 
toomit the term ‘ sea-faring men,’ or to ex- 
plain it in such a manner that inland wa- 
termen may not be included. 


Lord Gage :* 


Sir; so much has been urged against 
the compulsive methods proposed in this 


@ 
* The detasahr Fe report hed Lord e's 
Speech, ap tly from authority, was given 
m the London’ Magazine for July 1741. 
Lord Gage’s Speech against the Seamens’ 


ill. 


I did not oppose the commitment of this Bill, 
no one can be more desirous than my- 
self, to have a Bill framed accerding to the 
tide of it, whichis, ‘ For the encouragement 
and encrease of Seamen, and for the better and 
speedier manning-of his Miajesty’s fleet:’ and 
therefore shall be for 80 much of it, as tends to 
that; or for any other elauses that may be 
ofiered for those purposes; and I think all en- 
couragement ought to be given to so useful a 
body of people as our seamen are, and should 
be glad a method could be found out, for secur- 
me acertainty to the officers’ widows, like that 
the land officers ; which I hope the gentle- 
men of the navy will think of; but I cannot be 
for the clause Past read, as well as some others 
that are to follow it. 

In the clause now before us it is said, that it 
shall and may be lawful, for the officers ap- 
put to search for seamen, to enter inte an 

ouse, Out-house, or other place, where suc 
officer or officers shall suspect any semmen or 
sea-faring men to be concealed ; and if entrance 
be not readily admitted, then to force or cause 
0 be forced open, the door or doors of any such 
house, out-house, or other , in order to 
make such search. And for ali these arbitrary 

ings, an information upon oath is not 
— required, but an officer’s suspicion ie suffi- 


This, Sir, if it should pass into a law, would 
tung allseamen upon the footing of felons 

and slaves; and would be a sure way of driving 
ee tailor dut of the nation, as well as prevent 
the future increase of them ; for no oue would 
put out their children to an employment, that 
would subject them to paigs and penalties dur- 
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clause, and so little produced in favour of 
them, that it may seem superfluous to add 
any thing, or to endeavour, by a multi- 
plicity of arguments, to prove what com- 
mon reason must immediately discoven. 
But there is one consequence of this clause 
which has net yet been observed, and 
which is yet too important not to be ob 
viated by a particular’ proviso. ? 
It is well known, Sir, that many of those 
to whom this act will extend, are free- 
holders and voters for electing the repre- 
sentatives of the nation: and it is theres 
fore apparent that elections may be influ- 
eiced by an ill-timed or partial execution 
of it. How easy will it be when an elec- 
tion approaches to raise a‘ false alarm, to 
propose some secret expedition, or threaten 
us with an invasion from some unknown: 
country, and to seize on all the sea-faring 


ing the whole course of their lives. For they 
would be liable to what no other of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects as yet are, to be dragyed out of 
their beds from their wives and families, and car- 
ried to what part of the world an officer pleases. 

But besides this, who can be for a clause 
that subjects the whole nation as well as bim- 
self to the caprice and insolence of every little 
rp ieccssegl to have his bouse searched by him, 
by day or by night, or his doors broke open, 
upon aa officer’s suspecting, or being informed, 
there are any seamen or sea-faring men in his 
house: if this ever sbould be allowed, there is 
an end Ad the liberty of the oe and of whas 
every Englishman prides in, who can now sa 
his Roane ts his castle. J 

This clause, I must observe, doea net only: 
extend to seamen, bat also to sea-farmg men: 
new I should be glad to know, what is meant 
by eea-faring men, for ] am afraid, under that 
denomination will be comprehended all these 
that work on our latge navigable rivers; and 
if that be so, 1 do not know but before the next 
election I may lose twenty ef my voters, and 
therefore I am the mere obliged to prevent this 
passing inte a law. Not that I am apprehen- 
sive that twenty veters more or less, will hiader 
my being chose again at Tewkesbury ; but as 
they are part of my constituents, | am bound 
to serve them, and take care of their rights and 
privileges, and prevent, as far as in me lies, 
every thing that may tend to their prejudice. 

I do not in the least doubt, if this Bill passes 
iato a law, but that the minister will make | 
fine advantages ef it before the next general 
election. 

I know, according to the rules of the House, 
I cannot properly take notice of any part of 
this Bill, but the clause before us; but to shew 
the impossibility of this Bill’s passing, thengh 
this clause was agreed to, I beg leave te 
notice of the two next. Who would consent to 
the first, where it is said, Thatif apy seaman 
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voters whose affections are suspected, and 
confine them at Spithead till the contest 


18 over. 

I cannot therefore, Sir, but think it ne- 
cessary, that if this clause be suffered to 
pass, some part of its hateful consequences 
should be prevented by an exception in 
favour of freeholders and voters, which 
surely is no less than what every man 
owes to hia own security, to the welfare of 
his country, and to those by whom he has 
been honoured with the care of their ‘li- 
berties. | 


or sea-faring inan, thus forced out of his house, 

and torn from his wife and family, sball desert 

or run away from his conductor, that such 

ilesertion or ruoning away shall be judged 

aod and by consequence the poor man be 
a e 


Who can likewise agree to this other, where, 
if a poor eld man and his wife should endeavour 
to harbour or conceal their son, whose labour, 
very kkely, might be their ouly support, they 
should be punished and suffer a fine or impri- 
sonment? And God knows how many inno- 
cent people might suffer through this clause, 
on pretence of their harbouring seamen. Any 
of us might perhaps be prosecuted for having 
some of our voters, that are seamen, lying a 
night or two in our houses. 

If this clause passes, I should advise gentle- 
men at the next elections, not to putin practice, 
what many of us have often done with our 
doubtful voters ; for the housing of them, (as it 
is called) if seamen are amongst them, may be 
of dangerous consequence. 

Last year I was againsta Bill for the Regis- 
tering of Seamen, because it tended to enslave 
them ;* but now I oppose this, because it 
would not only enslave them, but all the people 
of Engiand, by taking from them one of their 
most valuable and inberent rights, the sanctuary 
of their houses. 

I think, Sir, it would be useless to take up 
much more of your time, in speaking against a 
clause which no one can defend; nor can those 
who brought it io, give any other reason for 
having done it, but that there was such a law 
rnade during queen Anne’s war, which is the 
strongest argument against it. For as that 
law was only made for one year, by way of 
trial, and was never afterwards renewed during 
the war, itis a certain proof that it was found 
at least ineffectual, if not detrimental. For all 
which reasons, | am heartily against this 
clause; and though it should be » a8 
proposed the last debate, that all freeholders 
should be excepted out of this Bill, yet should it 
pass into alaw, I solemnly declare, I will not 
obey it, and if as justice of the peace I should 
receive ever so many orders of council to put it 
in execution, I will, not do it, but will evade 
putting it in force, by leaving the county. 


, ; ial See Vol. i41, p. 421, 
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Mr. Henry Pelham: 


Sir; [ do not rise in opposition to the 
pro made by that right hon. member, 
nor do I think this the proper time either 
for opposing or approving it. Method is 
of the highest importance in enquiries like 
these: and if the order of the debate be 
interrupted by foreign questions or inci- 
dental objections, no man will be able to 
consider the clauses before us with the at- 
tention necessary to his own satisfaction, 
or to the conviction of others; the mind 
will be dissipated by a multiplicity of 
views, and nothing can follow but per- 
plexity and confusion. : 

The great end, Sir, for which we are 
now assembled, is to strike out methods 
of manning the fleet with expedition and 
certainty. It is therefore proper in the 
first place to agree upon some general 
measures, to each of which there may un- 


doubtedly be particular objections raised, 


that may be afterwards removed by excep- 
tions or provisions; but these provisions 
should, for the sake of order, be inserted 
in particular clauses, to be separately con- 
sidered. 

Of this kind is the exception now offered, 
to which I have no objection but its pre- 
sent impropriety, and the interruption of 
the debate which it may now occasion : for 
I see at present no reason against admitting 
it in & particular clause. 

en it is considered how much the 
success of the war may depend upon the 
success of our present undertakings, I hope 
my solicitude for regularity and expedition 
will be easily excused. 


Sir John Hind Cotton: 


Sir; I am not able to discover any im- 
minent danger to the nation in suspending 
our attention to the clause before us for a 
few moments; nor indeed do we cease to 
attend to it, while we are endeavouring to 
mollify it, and adapt it to our constitution. 

The exception proposed is, in the opi- 
nion of the hon. gentleman, so reasonable, 
that he declares himself ready to approve 
it in another place; and to me, no place 
seems more proper of its making part of 
this Bill than this. As a connection be- 
tween the clause and exception appears 
necessary and immediate, I cannot see 
why it should be postponed, unless it is 
hoped that it may be forgotten. 


Mr. Pulteney : . 
Sir; that this exception zhould be for- 


—” 
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gotten there is no danger; for how long 
soever it be delayed, I will never agree to 
the act till I see it mserted. If we suffer 
the liberty of the freeholders to be ‘in- 
fringed, what can we expect but to be 
charged with betraying our trust, and giving 
up to servitude and oppression those who 
deputed us to this assembly, as the guar- 
dians of their privileges, and the assertors 
of ther birthright; a charge too just to 
be denied, and too atrocious to be borne! 

Sir, the right of a freeholder is inde- 
pendent oa every other circumstance, and 
is neither made more or less by wealth or 
poverty: the estate, however small, which 
givesaright of voting, ought to exempt 
the owner from every restraint that may 
hinder the exertion of his right; a right 
on which our constitution is founded, and 
which cannot be taken away without sub- 
verting our whole establishment. 

To overlook the distinctions which the 

tal laws of our country have 

made in respect to different orders of men, 
and to regard only the accidents of afflu- 
ence and necessity, is surely unjust in itself, 
and unworthy of thig assembly ; an assem- 
bly, Sir, instituted principally to protect the 
against the strong, and Nematad to 
represent those in a collective state, -who 
are not considerable enough to appear 
tingly, and claim a voice in the legislature. 

To ie an honest, a laborious, and 
an useful man, to be seized by the hands 
of ap insolent officer, and dragged from 

enj tof his nght, only because 
he will not violate his conscience, and add 
his veice to those of age simianps ied ace 
dants and prostitutes, the slaves of power, 

e drudges of a court, and the hirelings 
ofa faction, is the highest degree of in- 
justice and cruelty. t us rather, Sir, 
sweep away with an impress, the drones 
of nee fortunes, the tyrants of villages, 
and the oppressors of the poor; let us 
oblige those to serve their country by 
force, whose fortunes have had no other 
efect than to make them insolent and 
worthleas; but let such who by coatri- 
buting to commerce, make every day 
some addition to the public wealth, be 
ket in the full enjoyment of the rights 
“hich they deserve : let those by whose 

wow the expences of the war are fur- 
nished, be excused from contributing to it 

Y personal service, 

It it is necessary, Sir, to have our laws 
established by the representatives of the 
people, it is necessary that those repre- 
‘entatives should be freely elected; and 
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therefore every law that obstructs the 
liberty of voters, is contrary to the funda- 
mental: laws of our constitution ; and 
what multitudes may by this law be either 
hindered from giving their votes, or be 
terrified into such a choice as by no means 
corresponds with their judgments or in- 
clinations, it is easy to foresee. a 

I am indeed of opinion, Sir, that this 
clausé cannot be adapted to our constitu- 
tion, nor modified by any expedient into 
a law, which ‘will not lay msupportable 
hardships upon the nation, and make way 
for absolute power.: But, as it is neces- 
sary that a ‘constant supply of seamen 
should be provided, I think it not impro- 
per to observe, that there is one expedient 
yet remaining, by which, though it will not 
much assist us in our present exigence, 
the fleets of this nation may hereafter be 
constantly supported. 7 

We have at present great numbers of 
charity-schools established in this nation, 
where the children of the poor receive an 
education disproportioned to their birth. 
This has often no other consequences than 
to make them unfit for their stations by 
placing them, in their own opinion, above 
the drudgery of daily labour, a notion 


which is too much indulged; as idleness . 


co-operating with vanity, can hardly fail 
to gain ihe aiceidants gad which some- 
times prompts them to support themselves 
by practices not a useless but perni- 
cious to society. is evil, Sir, cannot 
be better obviated than by allotting a 
reasonable proportion out of every school 
to the service of the sea, in which by en- 
tering early they cannot fail to become 
proficients, and where their attainments, 
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which at present too frequently produce - 


laziness and dishonesty, might enable them 
to excel, and entitle them to promotion. 


Mr.. Wiunington : 


Sir ; notwithstanding the confidence with 
which some gentlemen have proposed this 
amendment, and the easiness with which 
others have consented to it, I declare with- 
out hesitation, that I oppose it now, and 
intend to oppose it whenever it shall be 
offered, because it will defeat all the other 
provisions which shall be made in the Bill. 

I will venture to say, Sir, that if evety 
man who has, by whatever tenure, the 
right of voting, shall be exempted from the 
necessity of contributing to the public 
safety by his onal service, every man 
qualified for the séa will by some means 
acquire a vote. 
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- Sir, ‘a'very small part of those who give 
‘their votes in. this nation, enjoy that nght 
as the appendage ofa freehold ; to live in 
some towns, and to be born only in others, 
gives the unalienable privilege of voting. 
Any gentleman to secure his own interest, 
er obstruct the public service, may, by 
dividing a small piece of barren ground 
among a hundred sailors, exalt them all to 
freeholders, and exempt them from the in- 
fluence of this law. — 

: However, Sir, I am not less a friend to 
the freeholders, than those who propose 
the exception in their favour, but m my 
opinion the great interest of the freeholders 
is the preservation of their freeholds, which 
can only be secured by a vigorous exertion 
of the power of the nation, in the war 
whichis now declared against the Spaniards. 


Lord Barrington : 


Sir; by the observations which I have 
opportunities of making at the place which 
I have the honour to represent, I'am con- 
vinced of the influence that this law will 
have ‘upon all the boroughs along the 
coasts. There most of the voters are, in 
otie sense or other, sea-faring men, bein 
almost all of them owners of vessels, an 
im some degree acquainted with navigation $ 
they may therefore be hurried away at the 
ehoice of an officious or oppressive ma- 
gistrate, who may, by partiality and in- 
justice, obtain a majority, contrary to the 
‘general inclination of the people, and de- 
termine the election by his own authority, 


_ Sir William Yonge : 


Sir; if every freeholder and voter is to 
be exempted from the influence of the 
law, the Bill that we are, with so much 
ardour, endeavouring todraw upandrectify, 
and of which the necessity is so generally 
acknowledged, will be no other than an 
empty sound, and a determination without 
an object; for while we are empowering 
the government to call seamen into the 
service, we are exempting almost all that 
are able to serve from the denomination of 
seamen: What is this but todispute without 
a subject? to raise with one hand and de- 
molish with the other? 

- In the western parts of the nation, Sir, 
where I feside, many who vote at elections 
“claim their privilege by no other title than 
that of boiling a pot ; a title which he who 
has it not, may easily obtain, when it will 
either gratify his laziness or his cowardice, 
and which, though not occasionally ob- 
tained, seems not sufficient to set any 
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man out of the reach of a just and neces- 


sary law. - 

tts therefore, Sir, undoubtedly requisi€e 
that the terms of the exception should be 
explicit and definitive, and that only those 
should be exempted who have such pos- 
sessions or qualifications as this assembly 
shail think a just tile to exemption. For 
on the western coast, from whence great 
supplies may be expected, almost every 
sailor has a vote, to which nothing is there 
required but to hire a lodging and boil a 
pot; after which, if this exception be ad- 
mitted in all its latitude, he may sit at ease 
amidst the distresses of his country, ridi- 
cule the law which:he has eluded, and set 
the magistrate at open defiance. 


Sir Robert Walpole: 


Sir; as I think some exception may be 
just and proper, so I suppose every gentle- 
man will concur'with me in rejecting one 
of such extent ‘as shall leave no object ‘for 
the operation of the law. 

It-1s in my opinion proper to restrain the 
exemption to those freeholders who are 
Sea of such an estate, as gives'a vote 

r the representative of the county, by 
which those whose privilege arises from . 
their property, will be secured, and it 
seems reasonable that those who have pri- 
vileges without property, should purchase 
them by their services. | 


Mr. Brown: — 


Sir; the exception proposed will not 
only defeat the end of the Bill by leaving 
it few objects, but will obstruct the exe- 
cution of it on proper occasions, and in- 
volve the magistrate in difficulties which 
will either intimidate him in the exertion of 
his authority, or if he persists m dis- 
charging his duty with firmness and spirit, 
will perhaps oblige him sometimes to re- — 
pent of his fidelity. 

It is the necessary consequence, Sir, of 
a seaman’s profession, that he is often at a 
great distance from the place of his legal 
settlement, or saitimonial possessions ; and 
he may therefore assert of his own circum- 
stances what is most convenient without 
danger of detection. Distance isa security 
that prompts many men to falshood by 
which only ‘vanity is gratified, and few 
men will tell truth in opposition to their 
interest, when they may lie without ap- 
prehension of being convicted. 

When therefore a magistrate receives - 
directions to impress all the seamen within 
his district, how few will he find who will 


t 
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not declare themselves freeholders.in.some | in the coal and coasting trade, in be- 
distant country, or freemen af some ob-| half of themselves and others, ‘‘ com- 
scure borough. . It ig to no. purpose, Sir, | plaining of the unreasonable wages de- 
that the magistrate disbelieves what we | manded, and paid to mariners in the mer-, 
cannot confute,; and if im ene instance in | chants’ service of late, which is more than 
a headred, be should be mistaken, and, | double of what is paid by any foreign na- 
acting in. censequence of his error, force a | tion in Europe, (besides crimpage, and 3, 
freeman into the service, what reparation | month’s ‘pay advanced to each mariner) te 
ba fa be demanded ? ‘the discouragement of the trade of these 
_Iikerefore propose it to the congidera- | kingdoms: and representing to the House, 
tin of the committee, whether any men | that this growing evil, if not prevented by 
aught to claim exemption from thia law:| a law, will hinder the mariners from ever 
by a title, that may so readily be procured, | entering themselves on board the ships of 
eo safely usurped. : 
Mr. Attorney General Ryder: | 
Sir; the practice of impressing, which 
has been declaimed against with such ve- 
hement exaggerations, is not only founded 
on immemorial custom, which makes it 
part of the common law, but is likewise 
established by our statutes; for I remem- 
ber to have found it in the statutes of 
ueen Mary, and therefore cannot allow 
tit ought to be treated as illegal, and 
anti-constitutional. ; | 
‘That it is not inconsistent with our con- 
stitution, _ be proved from the practice 
of erecting the royal standard, upon great 
emergencies, to which every man was 
obliged immediately to repair: this prac- 
tice is as old as our constitution, and, as it 
be revived at pleasure, may be pro- 
perly mentioned as equivalent to an im- 
press. , 


Mr. Viner : 


Sit; this word, which the learned mem- 
ber has, by his wonderful diligence, dis- 
covered in the statutes, may perhaps be 
there, but in a signification far different 
from that which it bears at present. The 
word is, without doubt, originally French, 
pret, and implied what is now expressed 

y the term ¢ ready ;? and to impress anv 
mah was in those days only to make him 
reddy, or engage him to hold himself in 
readiness, which was brought about not by 
compulsion, pursuit, and violence, but by 
the allurements of a pecuniary reward, or 
by the obligation of some ancient tenure. 

This debate ended in a report, That the 
committee had made same progress, and 

leave to sit again, 

March 5. Received a Petition-of divers 
merchants, exporters of the woollen and 
British actories and fisheries; :as 
pr nar and masters of ships con- 

ted in the navigation af these ships 
to foreign parts ; alin those concerned 


to marmers in the king’s service, and that 
of the merchant is so great; the wages 


about 23s. and with other advantages abou 
28s. per month, when the mariners m the 
merchant’s service are paid, and demand 


pee that as the Petitioners appre- 
end the present practice carried on in im- 
pressing mariners from on board the home- 
ward-bound merchant-ships, and from the 


and that a great many persons make it 
their business to seduce and encourage 
mariners to act contrary to the intent of 
an act Ist of king George 2, for the bettef 


tious suits carried on against the masters 
and owners of ships, by the advice of 


ralty: and further setting forth, that the’ 
act of navigation wag every ship to 
carry three fourths 

which will be again in force when the pre- 
sent war is over; but that as they often ih 
foreign ‘ports enter, or are entered on 


to comply vie the said ‘act, and the rher- 
_chant-ships are liable to become 4 seizure 


may be made in future, ‘by regulating the 


abuses practised by those under the sanc- 


tage thé tradé arid navigation of these 
kingdoms, as‘ te the House shall seem 
meet.” Ordered to lie on ie table. 

+ March 9.. Ina grand © 


: , 
> 


55s. and 3/. per month: and further re-_ 


shore, does not answer the end proposed ; 


price of mariners” wages in'the merchants’ - 
setvice, and to ‘prevent’ such growing — 
tion of the ‘high ‘court of admiralty, in = 
- Order éffectually to man‘his majesty’s ships” 
of war ‘without impressing, and to encou- 


oramittee, oD 


war, while the disproportion of wages paid _ 


paid to mariners in the king’s service being , 


regulation of mariners m the merchants — 
service: and further, complainittg of vexat — 


practitioners in the high court of adm © 


nglish mariners, — 


board his majesty’s ships, it is impossible ~ 


~ ol 


even to the very man of wai who Has taken” 
their men from them :' And therefore pray-— 
ing the House to permit them to be heard - 
by themselves or counsel upon the ‘said ~ 
Petition ; and ‘to grant that suct provision - 
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the said Bill, a Clause was read, by which 
every constable, headborough, tything- 
man, or other person, was liable to be exa- 
mined upon oath by the justices of the 
peace, who were empowered to lay a fine 
upon them for any neglect, offence, or 
connivance ; after which 


Sir John Barnard rose and said: 


Sir; it is the peculiar happiness of the 
British nation, that no law can be made 
without the consent of their representa- 
tives; and I hope no such infatuation can 
ever fall upon them, as may influence them 
to chuse a representative capable of con- 
curring in absurdities like this. 

The folly, the iniquity, the stupidity of 
this clause, can only be conceived by hear- 
ing it repeated; it is too flagrant to be 
extenuated, and too gross to admit exag- 
gerations ; to oblige a man to make oath 
against himself, to subject himself by his 
own voice to penalties and hardships, is at 
once cruel and ridiculous; a wild compli- 
cation of tyranny and folly. 

To call upon any man to accuse himself, 
is only to call upon him to commit perjury, 
and has therefore been always accounted 
irrational and wicked; in those countries 
where it is practised, the confession is ex- 
torted by the rack, which indeed is so ne- 
cessary on such occasions, that I should 
not wonder to hear the promoters of this 
clause openly declaring for the expedi- 

gency of tortures. 
'' Nothing is more evident than that this 
Bill, however the importance of the occa- 
sion may be magnified, was drawn up with- 
out reflection, and that the clauses were 
never understood by those that offered 
them; errors like these must arise only 
from precipitation and neglect, for they 
are too gross to be committed either by 
ignorance or design. 

To expose such absurdities is indeed 
easy, but not pleasing; for what end is 
answered by pointing at folly, or how is 
the public service advanced by shewing 
that the methods proposed are totally to 


be rejected? Where a proposition is of a 


mixed kind, and only erroneous in part, it 
is an useful and no disagreeble task to 


' separate truth from error, and disentangle 


from ill consequences, such measures as 
may be pursued with advantage to the 
public; but mere stu sa can only pro- 
_ duce compassion, an ord no opportu- 
nities for enquiry or dispute. 
Sir Charles Wager : - &. 4 
Sir; this clause, however contemptuous- 


‘ 
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ly treated, has been already passed into a- 
law by a parliament which brought no dis- 
honour upon the British nation, by a | gual 
liament which was courted and dreaded by 
the greatest part of the universe, and was. 
drawn up by a ministry that have given. 


| their posterity no reason to treat therts: 


with derision and contumely. 

In the reign of queen Anne, this method. 
of proceeding was approved and establish- 
ed, and we may judge of the propriety of 
the measures followed in that war, by the 
success which they procured. : 

Those therefore by. whom this Bill w 
drawn up have committed no new absurdi- 
ties, nor have proposed any thing which 
was not enacted by the wisest of our pre-. 
decessors, in one of the most illustrious 
periods of our history. 


Mr. Gybbon ; 


Sir; I am far from thinking @ proposi- 
tion sufficiently defended by an assertion 
that it was admitted by our predecessors, 
for though I have no inclination to vilify 
their memory, I may, without scruple, 
affirm that they had no pretensions to in- 
fallibility, and that there are in many of our 
statutes instances of such ignorance, cre- 
dulity, weakness, and error, as cannot be 
considered without astonishment. 

In questions of an abstruse and compli- 
cated nature, it is certain, Sir, that expe- 
rience has taught us what could never have 
been discovered, previously, by the wis- 
dom of our ancestors; and we have found 
by their consequences the impropriety of 
many practices which they ppeores and 
which we should have equally applauded 
in the same circumstances. 

But to what: purpose is observation, if 
we must shut our eyes against it, and ap- 
peal for ever to the wisdom of our ances- 
tors? If we must fall into error, merel 
because they were mistaken, and rus 
upon rocks out of veneration to those who 
were wrecked against them? 

In questions easily to be examined, and 
determinations which comprized no per- 
plexing contrarieties of interest, or multi- 
piety of circumstances, they were equally 

iable with ourselves to be supine and neg- 
ligent, to sink into security, or be surpriz- 
ed by haste. That the clause now before 
us was enacted by them, must be ascribed 
merely to the hurry of the session in which 
it was brought betore them. A time in 
which so many yes aaa of the highest 
importance were to be made, and so great 
a diversity. of views.to be regarded, that 


‘ 
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escape without detection. 

In the 4th of the reign of the queen, 
this Bill was brought in, as now, at the 
latter end of a session, when the attention 
of the House was fatigued and distracted, 
and it was hurried through both Houses, 
and ratified by her majesty with very little 
consideration. 

But then, as this circumstance may be 
justly termed an extenuation of their error, 
it ought to be a lesson of caution to us, 
that we may not be, m the like- manner, 
betrayed into the same weakness. 


Mr. Henry Pelham: | 


Sir; the conduct of our predecessors 
seems not to stand in need of any ex- 
cuse; for it might be easy to vindicate it 
by arguments, but. that it is more proper 
to approve it by imitation. 

enever the Bill was passed, or how 
hastily soever the law was enacted,.it was, 
I believe, rather the effect of necessity 
than of inadvertency ; of the same neces- 
sity which now presses, and which is very 
il consulted by tedious debates. 

They were then involved in a war, and 
were not so distracted by private interests 
as not to unite In the most vigorous oppo- 
sition of their enemies. They knew that 
the public good is often promoted by the 
temporary inconveniencies of individuals ; 
and, when affairs of the highest impor- 
tance demanded their attention, when the 
secunty of the whole nation and the hap- 
piness of their posterity were the subject 
of their enquiries, they wisely suffered less 
considerations to“pass without superfluous 
and unseasonable solicitude. e 

How justly they reasoned, Sir, and 
what vigour their resolutions gave to the 
military operations, our victories are a 
sufficient proof; and if experience be the 
surest guide, it cannot be improper to 
imitate those who, in the same circum- 
stances with ourselves, found means to 
rase the honour, and improve the com- 
merce of their country. 

That our circumstances are the same 
with those of the parliament by which this 

lw was made, is obvious beyond dispute ; 
o where th , the difference is per- 
toour disadvantage. We have, Sir, 
same enemies, or, at least, have reason 
to apprehend the same; but have little 
hope of the same allies. The present war 

s to be carried on ata greater distance, 

and.in more places at the eame instant; 

We cannot therefore supply our ships oc- 
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casionally, but must raise great numbers 
in a short time. e x3 

If therefore it was then concluded, that 
the method under our examination was 
useful ; if measures, not eligible in them- 
selves, may be authorized. by necessity, 
why may not we, in compliance with the 
same exigence, have recourse to the same 
expedients ? 


Sir William Yonge : 


Sir ; how much weight is added to the 
determination of the House, by the dignity 
of their procedure, and the decency of 
their disputations, a slight knowledge of 
mankind: is sufficient to evince. Itis well 
known that government is supported by 
opinion; and that he who destroys the 
reputation, destroys the authority of the 
legislative power. Nor is it less apparent, 
that he who degrades debate into gcur- 
rility, and destroys the solemnity of con 
sultation, endeavours to sink the House 


into contempt. 73 


It was therefore, Sir, with indignation 
and surprize that | heard the clause before 
us censured with such indecency of lan- 
guage, and the authors of it treated with 
contumelies and reproaches that mere 
error does not deserve, however apparent, 
but which were now vented before any 
error was detected. ee Bas 

I know not, Sir, why the gentlemen who 
were thus indecently attacked, have suf- 
fered such reproaches without censure and 
without reply. I know not why they have 
omitted to put the hon. gentleman in mind 
of the respect due to this assembly, or to 
the characters of those whom he opposes ; 
gentlemen equally skilled with himself in 
the subject of our enquiries ; and whom 
his own attainments, however large, or his 
abilities, however comprehensive, cannot 
give him a right to charge with ignorance 
or folly. : a 

To reproach men with incapacity is a 
cheap method of answering their argu- 
ments, but a method which the rules of 
this House ought to exclude from our de- 
bates, as the general civility of the world 
has banished it from every other place of 
concourse or conversation. 

I, for my part, Sir, shall always endea- 
vour to confine my attention to the ques- 
tion before us, without suffering my rea- 
son to be biassed, or my enquiries diverted 


by low altercations, or personal animosi- 


ties; nor when any other man deviates 
into reproachful and contemptuous lan- 
guage, shall I be induced to think more 


a 
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highly of either hia arguments er eapa- 
city. | 


Sir John Barnard: 


Sir; L have always heard it represented. 
as an instance of integrity when the tongue 
and heart move im concert, when the words 
are representations of the sentiments ; and 
have therefore hitherto endeavoured ta 
explain my arguments with perspicuity, 
and to impress my sentiments with force ; 
I have thought it hypocrisy to treat stu- 
pidity with reverence, or to honour non- 
sense with the ceremony of a confutation. 
As knavery, so folly that is not reclaima- 
ble, is ta be speedily dispatched, business 
is ta be freed from obstruction, and society 
from nuisance. 

Nor, Sir, when I am censured by those 
whom I may offend by the use of terms 
correspondent with my ideas, will I, by 
@ tame and silent submission, give reason 
to suspect that 1 am conscious of a fault, 
but will treat the accusation with open 
contempt, and shew no greater regard to 
the abettors, than.to the authors of ab- 

That decency is of great use in public 
debates, I shall readily allow ; it may some- 
times shelter folly from ridicule, and pre- 
serve villainy from public detection; nor 

is it ‘ever more carefully supported, than 
when measures are promoted that nothing 
can preserve from contempt, but the so- 
lemnity with which they are established. 
Decency is a proper circumstance; but 
liberty is the essence of parliamentary dis- 
quisitions: hberty is the parent of truth; 
but truth and decency are sometimes at 
variance: all men and all propositions are 
. to be. treated here as they desewes and 
there are many who have no claim either 
to respect or decency: se: 


Mr. Winnington: 


Sir; that it is improper m its own na- 
tare, and mconsistent with our constitution, 
to lay.any man under an obligation to ac- 
cuse himself. cannot be denied ; it is there- 
fore evident, that some amendment is ne- 
- cessary to the clause before us. 

I have for this reasom ‘drawn up an 
amendment, Sir, which, if approved by 
the committee, will:in my opinion remove 


ali the objections to this part of the. Bill, | 


and by reconciling it with our natural.and 

Jegal rights, | hope, induce those to ap- 

prove it-who have hitherto opposed it. - 
I: therefore propose that these words 


should be. substituted instead of those. 
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which are the subject of the debate, or 
some other to this purpose; That no per- 
son shall be liable to be fined by virtue of 
this act, unless a witness being examined. 
shall make oath of the misdemeanor or. 
neglect. 


Thus the necessity of examining men. 


upon oath in their own cause will be en- 

tirely taken away, and as the clause will, 
then stand, there will remain no suspicion 
of injustice or oppression, because none 
can be practised without the concurrence 
of many persons of different interests. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole: -_ = 
Sir; it does not yet appear that the 


gentlemen whe have engaged in this de- 
bate have sufficiently attended to the exie 
gence of our affairs, and the im 
the question. 
oratory in declasming upon the absurdity 
of the methods proposed, and discovered 
their sagacity, by shewing how future 
navies may be supplied from charity- 
schools, but have substituted no expe- 
dients in the place of those which they so 
warmly condemn, nor have condescended. 
to inform us, haw we may now guard our 
coasts, or man our fleets for immediate 
service. 3 


rtance of 
They have lavished their 


There are some circumstances, Sir, ef 


the present war, which make our necessity 
of raising sea forces greater than in the 
times of king William and queen Anne. 


The chief advantages that we gained over 


the French in their wars, were the conse- 


quences of our victories by land. 

At sea, Sir, the balance was almost 
equal, though the Dutch fleet and ours 
wege united ; nor did they quit the sea be- 
cause their fleets were destroyed, but bee 
cause they were obliged to recruit their 
land forces with their sailors. Should 
they now declare war against us, they 
would be under no such. necessity of de- 
frauding the sea service, for they have 
now on foot an army of 160,000 men, 
which are maintained at no greater ex- 
pence than 40,000 by the British govern- 
ment; as they are therefore, Sir, so for- 
midable by land, we have no way of op- 
posing them but by our sea forces. ee 

Nor is their navy so contemptible as 
some have either by conjecture er misin- 
formation represented it. The fleet which 
they have dispatched to America consists 
not of fewer than twenty ships, of which. 
the least carry sixty guns, .and-they #re 
fitting out sow an equal mumber in their 
own ports; besides, their East India ¢am 
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is obliged to furnish ten ships of 
i line: at the demand of the government. 
Thas it appears we have neighbours 
suficiently powerful to alarm us with the 
sense of immediate danger; danger which 
is made more imminent by the expeditious 
methods by which the French man their 
fleets, and which we must imitate if we 
ae oppose them with success. — 
need not say how little we can depend 
epoa any professions of neutrality, which 
Me be best really when they cannot 
seeurely violated; or upon the pacific 
inclmation of their sinister: which, inte- 
rest, persuasion or caprice, may alter, and 
to which it is not very honourable to trust 
for safety. How can that nation sink 
jower, which is only free, because it is not 
invaded by its neighbours; and retains its 
ions, Only because no other ‘has 
eisure or inclination to take them away ! 
If it be asked what can prompt the 
French to interrupt us in the prosecution 
ef our designs, and in the punishment of 
those who have plundered and insulted us? 
itis not only easy to: urge the strict al- 
between: the two crowns, the ties of 
blood, the conformity of interests, and 
their equal hatred of the English, but ano- 
ther more immediate reason may be 
Wedded. It is suspected that under pre- 
tence of vindicating our own rights, we are 
endeavouring to gain the possession of the 
nwo dominions, and engross the wealth 
of the new world, and that therefore it is 
the interest of every power, whose sub- 
jects traffic to those countries, to oppose us. 


_ Thus, whether we succeed or fail in our |- 


attempts on America, we have the French 
power to apprehend. If-we make con- 
quests, they mav probably think it neces- 
ay to obviate the torrent of our victories, 
to hinder theincrease of our dominions, 
that they may secure their own trade, and 
mamtain their own: influence. | 
If we should be defeated, of which no 
man, Sir, can deny the possibility, the in- 
chnation of all to insult: the depressed, and 
to push down the falling is well known ; 
v hor can it be expected that our hereditary 
- Siemies would neglect so fair an opportu- 
uty of attacking us. 
ow they might ravage our coasts, and 
ct our trade, how they might tri- 
umph in the channel,and block. us up in 
Crown ports, bombard our -towns, and 
ten us with invasions, I hope I need 
but barely mention, to incite this assembly 
‘ouch dispatch in manning our fleets, 
Pibiag | secure us at once from insults, and 
fom terror, ; : 


making the fleet formi 


[78 


it is undoubtedly, Sir, in our-pemer to 
raise a naval force ‘sufficient to awe the 
ocean, and restrain the most daring of our 
enemies from any attempts-against us, but 
this cannot be effected by -harangues, 
objections, and disputations. 7 
There is nothing, Sir, more frequently 
the subject of raillery or declamation, 
than.the usefulness or danger of a stand-— 
ing army, to which I declare myself no 
otherwise inclined than by my concern for 
the common satety ; I willingly allow that 
not one soldier ought to be ‘supported by 
the public, whose service is not necessary ; 
but surely none of those who declare so 
warmly for the honour and privileges of 
‘their country, would expose it to the in- 
sults: of foreign powers without- defence. 
If therefore they think the danger of land- 
forces more than equivalent.to the henefis, 
they ought unanimously to concur in the 
increase.of our naval strength, by which 
they maybe protected, but cannot:be op-’ 
pressed; they ought willingly to give 
their assistance to any Yale ie aie for 
ble, that their 

declarations against the army may not 
be thought to proceed from a resolution to 
obstruct the measures of the government, 
rather than from zeal for the constitution. 
For he that equally opposes the establish- 
ment of the army, and the improvement 


.of the navy, declares in effect against the 


security of the nation; and though, per-. 
haps, without design, exposes his .country- 
men to. the mercy of their enemies. — 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; I cannot discover for what reason 
the Bill before us is se vigorously sup- 


ported, but must observe that I have sel- 
‘dom known such vehement and -continu- 


ed efforts produced by mere public spirit, 


-and -unmingled regard for the happiness of | | 


the nation. Nothing, Sir, that can be 
urged in favour of the measures now pro- 
posed, has been omitted. When argu- 
ments are confuted, precedents are cited ; 
when precedents fail, the advocates for the 
Bill have recourse to terror and neces- 


-sity, and endeavour to frighten those whom 


they cannot convince. 

But perhaps, Sir, these formidable phim- 
toms may soon be put to flight, and, like 
the other illusions of cowardice, disappear 
before the light. Perhaps this necessity 
will be found only chimerical; and these 
dangers appear only the visions of credu- 
lity, or the bugbears of imposture. 

To arrive at a clear view of our present 
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out by thie united endeavours of the whole 
world; that our navy, in its present state, 
is superior to any that can be brought 
against us, our ministers ought not to be 
ignorant: and therefore to dispirit the na- 
tion with apprehensions of armies hovering 
in the air, and of conquerors to be wafted 
over by super-natural means, is to destroy 
that happiness which government was or- 
dained to preserve; to sink us to tameness 
and cowardice, and to betray us to insults 
and to robberies. 

If our danger, Sir, be such as has been 
represented, to whom must we impute it? 
Upon whom are our weakness, our pover- 
ty, and our miseries to be charged? Upon 
whom, but those who have usurped the © 
direction of affairs which they did not un- 
derstand, or which their solicitude for the 
preservation of their own power hindered 
them from attending? 

. That the Spaniards, Sir, are now enabled 
to make resistance, and perhaps to insult 
and depopulate our colonies; that the 
French have dispatched a fleet into the 
American seas, to obstruct, as may be 
conjectured, the progress of our arms, and 
that we are in danger of meeting an oppo- 
sition which we id not expect, is too 
evident to be concealed. 

But, Sir, is not the spirit of our enemies 
the consequence rather of our cowardice 
than of their own strength? Does not the 
opposition to our designs, by whatever na- 
tion it shall be made, arise from the con- 
tempt which has been brought upon us by 
our irresolution, forbearance, and delays? 
Had we resented the first insult, and re- 
paired our earliest losses by vigorous re- 
prizals, our merchants had long ago car- 
ried on their traffic with security, our ene- 
mies would have courted us with respect, 
and ourallies supported us with confidence. 

Our negociations, treaties, proposals, 
and concessions, not only afforded them 
leisure to collect their forces, equip their 
as can only affect us remotely, and con- | fleets, and fortify their coasts, but gave 
sequentially. They may fill the continent | them likewise spirit to resist those who 
with alarms, and ravage the territories of | could not be conquered but by their own 
Germany by their numerous armies, but | cowardice and folly. By our ill-timed 
can only injure us by means of their fleets. | patience, and lingering preparations, we 
We may wait, Sir, without a panic terror, | encouraged those to unite against us, who 
though not without some degree of ! would otherwise have only hated us in 
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‘condition, it will be necessary, Sir, not to 
amuse ourselves with general assertions, 
‘or overwhelm our reason by terrifying 
exaggerations: let us consider distinctly 
the power and the conduct of our enemies, 
and enquire whether they do not affright 
us more than they are able to hurt us. 

Thatthe force of Spain, alone, Sir, ismuch 
to be dreaded, no man will assert ; for that 
empire, it is well known, has long been 
‘seized with all the symptoms of declining 
- power, and has been supported, not by its 
own strength, but by the interests of its 
neighbours. ‘The vast dominions of the 
Spaniards are only an empty shew; they 
are lands without inhabitants, and by con- 
#equence without detence ; they are rather 
excrescences than members of the mo- 
narchy, and receive support rather than 
communicate. In the distant branches of 
their empire the government languishes, 
as the vital motion in an expiring body; 
‘and the struggles, which they now make, 
ey be termed rather agonies than efforts. 

rom Spain therefore unassisted, we 
have nothing to apprehend, and yet from 
thence we have een threatened with in- 
-sults and invasions. 

That the condition of the French is far 
different, cannot be denied; their com- 
merce flourishes, their dominions are con- 
nected, their wealth increases, and their 
government operates with full: vigour : 
their influence is great, and theirnames for- 
midable. But I cannot allow, Sir, that they 
have yet attained such a height of power 
as should alarm us with constant appre- 
hensions ; or that we ought to secure our- 
selves against them by the violation of our 
liberties. Not to urge that the loss of 
freedom, and the destruction of our con- 
stitution, are the worst consequences that 
can be apprehended from a conquest ; and 
that to a slave the change of his master is 
of no great importance, it is evident, that 
the power of the French is of such kind 


anxiety, the event of their attempts upon | secret; and deterred those from declaring 
the neighbouring princes, and cannot bere- 
duced to fight for our altars and our houses, 
but by a second armada, which, even 


then, the winds must favour, and a thou- 


gand circumstances concur to expedite. 
But that. no such fleet can be fitted 


in our favour, whom interest or gratitude 
might have inclined to asist us. For who 
will support those from whom no mutual 
support can be expected? And who will 
expect that those will defend their allies, 
who desert themselves ? 


St}. 

Bat, Sir, However’ laté oar resentment 
was awakeried, had the watt been prose- 
cuted vigo after“it' was declared, we 
wight have been now secure from danger, 
and freed from 


our enemies. 
Prontt the success'of Vernon, with so 


iteotsiderable forces, we may conjecture’ 


wiat would havé ‘been performed with an 
ermatient pr ortionel to hig undertak- 
ing; and’ ie was not better supplied, 
no reason has ‘yet’ been 
be easily discovered ‘why we either did not 
bepin the war before our enemies had 


concerted their’measures; or delay it till 


we had ‘formed ‘our own. 
Hoes tistoniding some oppor anit tee 
been neglected, and all the’ advantages of 


asudden attack have been irrecoverably 


lost; notwithstanding’ our’ friends; Sir, 
have lentned to despise and negléct us, and 
oir enemies’ ate animated ‘to confidence 
and obstinacy, yet our real and inttinsic 
strenpth continues the same ; nor are there 
yet any preparations made against us by 
the efiemay, with’ views beyond their own 
security and defence. It does not yet ap- 
peas Sir, that our enetnies, however inso- 
ent, look upon us‘as the prope objéects of 
a conquest, or that they imagine it possible 
to besiege us in our own potts, or to confine 


us to the defence‘ of our owh country.’ 


We are not therefore to have recourse to 


measures, which, if they are ever to be 


admitted; can be justified by the utmost 
distress; and ‘cari only become proper, as 
the last and desperate expedient. The 
enemy, Sir, ought to appear not only in 
our seas, but ‘ini our ports, before it can be 

. y that’ one part of the nation 


should be enslaved for the preservation of 


the rest. 

To destroy any part of the community, 
while it is m-our power to preserve the 
whole, is certainly absurd, and inconsistent 
with the equity and tenderness of a good 
government : and what is slavery less than 
destruction? What greater calamity has 

at man’ to expect, who has been already 
deprived of his liberty, and reduced to the 
level with’ thieves and murderers? With 
what spirit, Sir, will he draw his sword 
upon his invaders, who has nothing to de- 
fend? Or why should he repel the injuries 
which will’ make no addition to his misery, 
and will fall only on’those to whom he is 
etslaved ? | ; 

It is well known that gratitude is the 
foundation of our duty to our country, 
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suspense, not would any’: 
thing have remained’ but to give laws to 


given; nor‘can it 
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and to our’ superiors, whom we are obliged 
to pfotect on some occasions, because 
upon: others we receive protection from 
them, and are maintained in the quiet pos- 
session of our fortunes, and the security of 
our lives. But what gratitude is due to 
his country from a man distinguished 
without a’crime by the legislature, from 
the rest of the people, and marked out for 
hardships and oppressions? From a man 
who is condemned to labour and to dan- 
gér, only that others may fatten with in- 
dolence, and slumber without anxiety? 
From a man who is dragged to misery: 
without reward, and -hunted from his re- 
treat, as the property of his master ? 

Where gratitude, Sir, is not the- motive 
of action, which may easily happen in 
minds not accustomed to observe the ends 
of government and relations of society, in- 
terest never fails to preside, which may be 
distinguished from gratitude, as it regards 
the immediate consequences of actions, 
and confines the view of present advan- 
tages. But what interest can be gratified 
by a man who is not master of his own ac- 
tions, nor secure in the enjoyment of his 
acquisitions? Why should he be solicitous 
to increase his property, who may be torn- 
fronr the possession of it in a moment? | 
Or upon what motive can he act, who will 
not become more happy by doing his. 
duty ? ) | 

Many of those, to whom this Bill is 
proposéd to exteml, have raised fortunes 
at the expence of their ease, and at the 
hazard of thcir lives; and now sit at rest, - 
enjoying the memory of their past hard- 
ships, and inciting others to the prosecu- 
tion of the same adventures: how will it 
be more reasonable to drag these men from ° 
their houses, than to seize any other gen- 
tleman upon his own estate? And how 
negligently will our navigation and our 
commerce be promoted, ‘when it is dis- 
covered that either wealth cannot be 
gained by them; or, if so gained, cannet 
be enjoyed? 

But it is still -urged, Sir, that there is a 
necessity of manning the fleet; a neces 
which indeed cannct totally be denied, 
though a short delay mould produce no 
frightful consequences, would expose us‘ 
to no invasions, nor disable us from prose- 
cuting the war. Yet as the necessity at: 
least deserves the regard of the legislature, 
jet us consider what motives have hitherto 
gained men over to the public service; 
Jet us examine how our land-forces are 
raised, and how out merchants equip their 
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ships. How is all this effected without 
murmurs, mutinies, or discontent, but by 
the natural and easy method of offering re- 
wards ? 

It may be objected, Sir, that rewards 
have been already proposed without effect ; 
but, not to mention the corrupt arts which 
have been made use of to elude that pro- 
mise, by rejecting those that came to claim 
them, we can infer from their inefficacy 
only, that they were too small; that they 
were not sufficient to dazzle the attention, 
and withdraw it from the prospect of the 
distant advantages which may arise from 
the service of the merchants. Let the re- 
ward therefore be doubled, and if it be not 
then sufficient, doubled anew. There is 
nothing but may be bought, if an adequate 
price is offered; and we are therefore to 
raise the reward till it shall be adjudged by 
the sailors equivalentto the inconveniencies 
of the scrvice. 

Let no man urge that this is profusion ; 
that it is a breach of trust, and a@ prodi- 
gality of the public money. Sir, the money 
thus paid is the price of liberty ; it is dis- 
bursed to hinderslavery from encroaching; 
to preserve our natural rights from infrac- 
tion, and the constitution of our country 
from violence. If we vote away the pri- 
vilege of one class among us, those of ano- 
ther may quickly be demanded; and slavery 
will advance by degrees, till the last re- 
mains of freedom shall be lost. | 

But perhaps, Sir, it will appear, upon 
reflection, that even tls inethod needs 
not tu be practised. It is well known, 
that it is not necessary for the whole crew 
of a ship to be expert sailors; there must 
be some novices, and many whose em- 

loyment has more of Jabour than of art. 

e have now a numerous army which 
burthens our country, without defending 
it, and from whom we may therefore draw 
supplies for the fleet, and distribute them 
amongst the ships in just proportions; 
they may immediately assist the seamen, 
and will become able in a short time to 
train up others. 

It will doubtless, Sir, be objected to 
this proposal, that the continent is in con- 
fusion, and that we ought to continue such 
a force as may enable us to assist our al- 
lies, maintain our influence, and turn the 
scale of affairs in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. I know not how we are indebted to 
our allies, or by what ties we are obliged 
to assist those who never assisted us; nor 
can I, upon mature consideration, think it 
necessary to be always gazing on the con- 
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tinent, watching the motions of every po- 
tentate, and anxiously attentive to every . 
revolution. There is no end, Sir, of ob- | 
viating contingencies, of attempting to se- 
cure ourselves from every possibility of _ 
danger. I am indeed desirous that our . 
friends, if any there be that deserve that 
name, should succeed in their designs, and. 
be protected in their claims; but think it 
ought always to be remembered, that our | 
own affairs affect us immediately, theirs . 
only by consequence ; and that the nearest. 
danger is to be first regarded. 

With respect to the amendment offered | 
to this clause, I cannot see that it will pro- 
duce any advantage, nor think any evi- , 
dence sufficient to justify the breach of 
our constitution, or subject any man to 
the hardship of having his dwelling entered. - 
by force. | : 

And, Sir, I am not entirely satisfied of 
the impartiality and equity with which it 
is promised that this law will be put in 
execution, or what new influence is to co- . 
operate with this law, by which corruption 
and oppression will be prevented. 

It is well known, Sir, that many other 
laws are made ineffectual by partiality 
or negligence, which remarkably appears . 
by the immense quantities of corn that are 
daily carried into foreign countries, Wy il- 
legal exportations, by which traffic l am | 
jofonmied that we obtain most of our fo- 
reign gold, which in reality is paid us for 
corn by the Dutch; though it is studiously: . 
represented to the nation as gained by our | 
traffic with Portugal, who can assure us , 
that this law will not be perverted after 
the example of others? And that there 
will not be wretches found that may em-— 
ploy it to the extortion of money, or the 

ratification of revenge ? 

Thus, Sir, I have shewn by what means — 
our fleet may now be equipped, and how a 
supply of sailors may be perpetuated ; for | 
I cannot think how the boys which are 
educated at charity-schools can be more | 
properly employed; a proportion may be 
easily selected for the service, who will - 
benefit the public much more than by 
serving sharpers and attornies, and pilfer- 
ing either at low gaming houses, or in the 
inns of court. 

Since therefore is it not pretended, Sir, . 
that this Bill can be justified ‘otherwise 
than by necessity, and it appears that sup- . 

lies may be raised by other means; since 
instead of increasing and encouraging | 
scamen, nothing is proposed that does not 


manifestly tend by depressing and har- 
2 . 
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rassing them, to diminish their numbers ; 
I think it reasonable to declare that I shaH 
continue to oppose it, and hope that every 
friend of liberty, or commerce, will concur 
in the opposition. - 
Sir Robert Walpole : 
' Sir; I have considered the ‘bill before 
us with the utmost impartiality, and I can 
see no reason to apprehend that it will 
produce such universal discontent, and 
give occasion to so many abuses as the 
hon. gentlemen by whom .it is opposed 
to ct. It is not uncommon, 
of future events, and 
om causes, for the most 


The power of searching, however it is 
now become the subject of Joud exclama- 
tion, and pathetic harangues, is no new 
invasion of the rightsof the people, but has 
been already ted in its utmost extent, 
for an end of no greater importance than 
the preservation of the game: this formid- 
able authority has been already trusted to 
the magistrate, and the nation has been 
already subjected. to this insupportable 

y, only lest the hares and partridges 

ould be oyed, and gentlemen be 

eee disband their hounds, and dis- 
miss setting-dogs. — 

Yet, Sir, even iunsewand to this power, 
thus exorbitant, and thus lightly granted, 
I have heard no general complarate, nor 
believe that it is looked uponas a grievance 
by any, but those whom it restrains from 
living upon the game, and; condemns to 
maintain themselves by a more honest and 
useful industry. | 

d hope, Sir; these that think this law for 
rae pas egnags of their amusement ra- 
onal and just, will have at least the same 
regard to the defence of their country, 
and will not think their venison deserves 

greater solicitude, than their fortunes and 

their liberties. 7 

Nor is it difficult, Sir, te produce in- 
stances of the exercise of this power for 
the end which is now proposed, without 
any consequences that should discourage 
us from repeating the experiment. Ihave 
now in my hand a letter, by which the 
tayor and aldermen of Bristol are em- 
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owered to seize all the sailors within the 

ounds of their jurisdiction, which’ order 
was executed, without any outcries of op- 
pression, or apprehensions of the approach 
of slavery. a 

That this law, Sir, will be always exe- 
cuted with the strictest impartiality, and 
without the least regard to any private 
purposes, cannot indeed be demonstra- 
tively proved; every law may possibly be 
sbasedi by a pombliation of ordlates, 
but it must, I think, be granted, that it is 
drawn up with all the caution that reason, 
or justice, or the corruption of the present 
age requires. -I know not what can be 
contrived better than an association of 
men unlikely to concur in their views and 
interests. A justice of the peace, a lieute- 
nant of a ship, and a commissioner of the 
navy, three men probably unknown to 
each other, and of which no one will be at 
all solicitous to desire the rest to unite, to 
commit @ crime to which no temptation 
can be readily imagined. 

’ This caution, Sir, which cannot but be 
approved, and which surely is some proof 
of judgment, and consideration, ought, in 
my opinion, to have exempted the Bull, 
and those by whose assistance’ it ‘ was 
drawn up, from the reproachful and inde- 
cent charge of absurdity, ignorance, and 
incapacity; terms which the dignity of 
this assembly does not admit, even when 
they are incontestibly just, and: which 
surely ought not to be made use of when 
the question is of a doubtful nature. 

The gentlemen, Sir, who are now en- 
trusted with public employments, have 
never yet discovered that they are inferior 
to their predecessors in knowledge or in- 
tegrity, nor do their characters suffer any 
diminution by a comparison with those 
who vilify and traduce them. 

Those, Sir, that treat others with such 
licentious contempt, ought surely to give 
some illustrious proof of their own abilities; 
and yet, if we examine what has been 
produced on this question, we shall find ne 
reason to admire their sagacity, or their 
knowledge. 

We have been told, Sir, that the fleet 
might properly be manned by a detach- 
ment from the army, but it has not been 
proved that we have any superfluous. 
forces in the kingdom, nor, indeed, will 
our army be found sufficiently numerous, 
if, by neglecting to equip our fleet, we give 
our enemies an opportunity of entering 
our country. a : 

If it be enquired what necessity there is 
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for our present forces? what expeditions | closest attention to the present scene c 
are designed? or what dangers are feared? | afluirs, to find out the necessity of ,extraor 
I shall not think it my duty to return any | dinary methods af.any kind. The fears o 
answer. It is, Sir, the great unhappiness | an jnvasiop from France, are, in my opt 
of our constitution, that our determina- | nion, Sir, merely chimerical ; from thei 
tions cannot be kept secret, and that our | fleet in America the coasts of England 
enemies may always form conjectures of | have nothing to fear, and after the numer- 
our designs, by knowing our preparations ; | ous levies of seqmen by which it was fitted 
but surely more is not to fie published | out, it is nat yet prabable ¢hat they can 
than necessity extorts, and the government | speedily send out another. We know, Sir, 
has aright to conceal what it would injure the number of seamen depends upon 
the nation to discover. the extent of commerce,.and surely. there 
Nor can I, Sir, approve the method of | is as yet no such disproportion between 
levying sailors by the incitement of an ex- | their trade and ours, as that they shauld be 
orbitant reward, a reward to be augment- | able to furnish qu a naval armament with | 
ed at the pleasure of those who are to re- | much greater expedition than ourselves. 
ceive it. Fur what can be the consequence | In America, our forces are at least equal . 
of such prodigality, but that those, to | to theirs, so that it is not very fo senaap- ps | 
whom the largest sum is offered, will yet | that, after the total destructian of our fleet . 
refuse their service in expectation of a | by them, they should be so little injured, 
greater? The reward already proposed | as to be able immediately to set sail. for 
Is, in my opinion, the utmost stretch of | the channel, and insult us in ow owa 
liberality ; and all beyond may be censured | ports; to effect this, Sir, they must not 
as profusion. | only conquer us, but conquer us withous 
tis not to be imagined, Sir, that ail | resistance. 
these objections were not made, and an-} if they do not interrupt us in our atr 
swered, in the reign of the late queen, | tempts, nor expose themselves to an en- 
when a Bul of the same nature was pro- | gagement, they may indecd return without 
posed ; they are answered at least by the | suffering great damages, but I know not 
necessity of those times, which necessity | how they can leave the shores of America 
has now returned upon us. | unobserved, or pour an unexpected inva» 
We do not find that it produced any con- | sion upen us. Ifthey continue there, Sir, 
sequences so formidable and destructive, | they cannot hurt us; and when they re- 
that they should for ever discourage us | turn, we may prepare for their reception. 
from attempting to raise forces by the| There are men I know, Sir, who have 
same means ; it was then readily enacted, | reason to think highly of. the French pos 
and executed without opposition, and | licy, and whose ideas may be exaltedtoa 
without complaints; nor do 1 believe that | belief that they can perform impossibilities ; 
any measures can be proposed of equal | but I have not yet prevailed upon myself 
cacy, and less severity. | to cenceive that they can act invisibly, or 
. that they can equip @ Geet by sorcery, * 
Mr. Sandys : collect = seagate eect and defy * 
Sir; whether the precedents produced | us on our own coast, without any percep» * 
in defence of this Bill, will have more | tible preparations. 4 
weight than the arguments, must be shewn ¢ Charles W7 
by a careful examination, which will per- Sir Charles Wager: , 
haps discover that the order sent to the | - Sir; the calamities produced by discerd 9° 
magistrates of Bristol conveyed no new | and contention need not to be pointed out, 
power, nor such as is, in any respect, pa- | but it may be proper to reflect upon the 
rallel to that which this Bill is intended to | consequences of a House divided against 
confer. itself, that we may endeavour to avoid 
They .were only enjoined to enquire | them. : 
with more than usual strictness, after| | Unanimity is produced by-nothing meré © 
strollers and vagabonds, such as the law powerful than by impending danger, and 
has always subjected to punishment, and | therefore it may be useful to shew those ‘ 
send them to the fleet, instead of any other | who seem at present in profound security, 
place of correction; a method which may | that the power of France is more 
now be pursued withoqut danger, opposi- | ble than they are willing to allow. 
tion, or complaint. ns My age, Sir, enables me to remember 4 
_ But for my part, I am not gble, upon the | many transactions of the war in the jate 


| 
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Mrangers, or .of ss y have only im- 
perfect adeas fram 7 y and tradition. 
In the 2nd : of the reign of king 
Wilism, the French gained victory over 
the united fleets of the maritime powers, 
wiich gavethem, fer the summer following, 
the dominion. of the ohannel, enabled chem 
todut up our seerchants in their parts, 
end produced a tetal suspension of our 


Those, th 

Sir, 40 whem the importance 
tende is 20 avell known, will easily ap- 
prehend the weight of this calamity, and 
wil, I hope, neject no measures that have 
weailet temlency to prevent it. 

Our ships, Sar, de nat lie useless be- 


R, 


ness. it is more reasonable that they 

should suffer by their refusal, than thet the 

geneval happimess sheuld be endangered. 
Mr. Southwell : 


_ Sir; whea any qutherity shall be lodged 
io tay hands to be exercised fer the public 
benefit, I shail endeavour te exert 
* with honesty diligence; bat will 
never be made the imetrument of oppres- 
sien, nor euecute any commission of ty- 
ranay er injustice. 

As therefore the pewer of searching is 
to be placed in the haads of justices of the 
fence, I think i me to deelare that 

will never so hateful a part of 
the office, and that, if this Bill becomes a 
law, I will retire from the place to which 
reese: Aa limited, rather than con- 

to the miseries of my fellow- 


Mr, Lyttelton : 


Sir; all the arguments which have been 
in support of this Bill, are reduced 


® let to ane constant assertion of the 


Mtewity of passing it. — 

We aoa been told, Sir, with great 
, , tagt a war cannot be carried on 
without men, and that ships are useless 
witheut sailors; and from thence it is ine 
ferred that the Bill is necessary. 

That forges are, by some means, neces- 
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ts 
of the Bill will not.deny; but they cannot 
therefore allow the inference, that the 
methods now proposed are necessary. 

They are af opinion, Sir, that cruel and 
oppressive measures can never be justified, 
till all others have been tried without ef- 
fect ; they «hink that the law, when it was 
formerly jpast, was unjust, and are con- 
vinced, by observing that it never was res 
vived, that it wes ‘by experience discovered | 
to be useless. | 
- Necessity, absolute vacgoeasy'd is a for- 
midable sound, and may terrify the weak 
and timorous into silence and compliance ; 
but it will be found, upon reflection, to be 
eften nothing but an idle feint, to amuse 
and to delude us; and that what is repre- 
sented as mecessary to the public, is only 
something convenient to men in power. , 

Necessity, Sir, hes heretofore been pro- 
duced asa plea for that which could be 
no otherwise defended. In the days of 
Charles 1, Ship-money was declared to be 
legal, because #t was necessary. Such was 
the reasoning ef the lawyers, and the de- 
termination of the judges; but the par-. 
liargent, a parliament 
fear, and without corruption, and in- 
fluenced only by a sincere regard for the 
public, were of a diferent opinion, and 
neither admitted the lawfulness nor ne- 
cessity. 

It will become us on this ocepsion to act 
with equal vigour, and convinee our coun- 
trymen, that we proceed upon the same . 


‘principles, and that the liberties of the 


people are our chief care. = 
I hope we shall unite in defeating an 
attempts that may impair the rights Shich 
every Briton boasts as his birth-right, and. 
reject a lew which will be equally dreaded 
and detested with the Inquisition of Spain. 
Sir William Yonge; | | 
Sir; though many particular clauses of 
this Bill have been disapproved and op- 
posed, some with more, and some with less 
reason, yet the committee has hitherto. 
agreed that a bill for this purpose is new 
in the present state of our affairs ; 
upon this principle we have proceeded thus 
far, several gentlemen have proposed their 
apinions, contributed their observations, 
and laboured as in an affair universally ad-~ 
mitted to be of high importance to the ge- 
neral prosperity. : a. 
Butnow, Sir, when some of the difficulties 
are surmounted, some expedients luckily 
struck out, some objections removed, and 


patriots! without — 
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the great design brought nearer to execu- 
tion, we are on a sudden informed, that all 
our labour is superfluous, that we are 
amusing ourselves with useless consulta- 
tions, providing against calamities that can 
never happen, and raising bulwarks with- 
out an enemy, that therefore the question 
before us is of no importance, and the bill 
ought, without farther examination, to be 
totally rejected. 

- I suppose, Sir, I shall be readily be- 
lieved, when I declare that I shall willingly 
admit any arguments that may evince our 
safety; but in proportion as real freedom 
from danger is to be desired, a supine and 
indolent neglect of it is to be dreaded and 
avoided; and I cannot but fear that our 
enemies are more formidable, and more 
malicious, than the gentlemen that oppose 
this Bill have represented them. 

* This Bill can only be opposed upon the 
‘supposition that it gives a sanction to se- 
verities more rigorous than our present 
circumstances require ; for nothing.can be 
more fallacious or invidious than a com- 
parison of this law with the demand of 
ship-money, a demand contrary to all Jaw, 
and enforced by the manifest exertion of 
arbitrary power. 

How has the conduct of his present ma- 
jesty any resemblance with that of Charles 
}.2 Is any money levied by order of the 
council? Are the determinations of the 
judges set in opposition to acts of parlia- 
ment? Is any man injured in his property 
by an unlimited extension of the preroga- 
tive? Or any tribunal estaklished superior 
to the laws of the nation ? 

To draw parallels, Sir, where there is 
no resemblance, and to accuse by insinua- 
tions where there is no shadow of acrime; 
to raise outcries when no injury is at- 
tempted, and to deny a real necessity, be- 
cause it was once pretended for a bad pur- 
pose, is surely not to advance the public 
service, which can only be promoted by 
just reasonings, and calm reflections, not 
by sophistry and satire, by insinuations 
without greund, and by instances beside 
the purpose. 

Mr. Lyttelton: 


' Sir; true zeal for the service of the 
public is never discovered by collusive 
subterfuges and malicious representations ; 
_ @ mind attentive to the common good, 
would hardly, on an occasion like this, have 
been at leisure to pervert an harmless il- 
lustration, and extract disaffection from a 
easual remark. | 
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It is, indeed, not impossible, Sir, that 1 


might express myself obscurely, and it 


may be therefore nece to declare that 
I intended no disrespectful reflection on 
the conduct of his majesty, but 1 must ob- 
serve at the same time, that obscure or in- 


accurate expressions ought always to be 


interpreted in the most inoffensive mean- 


ing, and that to be too sagacious in disco- 
vering concealed insinuations, is no great 
proot of superior integrity. 


Wisdom, Sir, is seldom captious, and ho- 
nesty seldom suspicious: a man capable 
of comprehending the whole extent of a 
question, disdains to divert his attention by 
trifling observations ; and he that is above 
the practice of little arts, or the motions of 

etty malice, does not easily imagine them 
incident to another. 

That in the question of Ship-money 

necessity was pretended, cannot be de- 
nied; and therefore all that I asserted, 
which was only that the nation had been 
once terrified without reason, by the for- 
midable seund of necessity, is evident and 
uncontested. ; : 
- When a fraud has once been practised, 
it is of use to remember it, that we may 
not twice be deceived by the same artifice, 
and therefore I mentioned the plea of ne- 
cessity, that it may be enquired whether it 
is now more true than before. 

- That the parliament, Sir, and not the 
judges, is now applied to, is no proof of 
the validity of the arguments which have. 
been produced; for in the. days of Ship- 
money, the consent of the parliament had 
been asked had there been any prospect 
of obtaining it; but the court had been 
convinced, by frequent experiments, of 
the inflexibility of the parliament, and de- 
spaired of anflasneing them by prospects 
of advantage, or intamidating them by 
frowns or menaces. ; 

May this and every future parliament 
imitate their conduct, and, like them, dis- 
tinguish between real and pretended ne- 
cessity ; and let not us be terrified by idle 
clamours into the establishment of a law 


| at once useless and oppressive ! 


Sir William Yonge: | 

Sir; that I did not intend to misrepre- 
sent the meaning of the hon. gentleman, I 
hope it is not necessary to declare; and 
that I have in reality been guilty of any 
misrepresentation, I am not yet convinc 
If he did not intend a parallel between 
Ship-money and the present Bill, to what 
purpose was his observation? and if he did 
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wan it, was it not proper to shew there ; - 1 think it is-universally agreed, that the 
rs po rewmblance, and that all which | condition of aman in debt, is already suffi- 
wi be inferred from it was therefore | ciently miserable, and that it would be 
fulacious and inconclusive? es more worthy of the legislative power to 

Nor dol only differ, Sir, in opinion with | contrive alleviations of his. hardships, than 
the hoa. seulenks with relation to his | additions to them; and it seems therefore — 
comparson of measures, which have no- | no inconsiderable objection to this Bill, 
thigin common with each other; but I | that by conferring the power of entering 

xl \eature to declare, that he is not more | houses by force, it may give the harpies of 
«cunte in his citations from history. | the law an opportunity of entering, in the _ 
The ing did not apply to the judges, be- | tumult of an impress, and of dragging & 
use the parliament would not have grant- | debtor toa noisome prison, under pretence 
edhim the mmey that he demanded, but | of forcing sailors into the service of the 
because his chief ambition was to govern | Crown. : 
the nation by the prerogative alone, and to 
free bimelf and his descendants from par- 
lanentary enquiries. : 

That this account, Sir, is just, I am con- 
feat the histories of those times will dis- 
ewer: and therefore any invidious com-. 
parson between that parliament and any 


Mr. Tracy : 


Sir; that some law for the ends pro- — 
posed by the Bill before us is necessary, I 
do not see how we can doubt, after the 
declarations of the admirals, who are fully: 
acquainted with the service for which pro~ 
aber, is without foundation in reason or | vision is to be made, and of the ministry, 

u truth, | | whose knowledge of the present state of 
Mr. Bathurst « |.our own strength, and the designs of our 
i | . enemies, is doubtless more exact than they” 
Sir; that this law will easily admit, in | can acquire who are not engaged. in public 

the execution of it, such abuses as will 


employments. 
wer-balance the benefits, may readily be If, therefore, the measures now proposed 
proved; and it will not be consistent. with. 


are necessary, though they may not be 

that regard to the public, expected from agreeable to the present dispositions of 
us by those whom we represent, to enact'| the people, for whose preservation they 
alaw which may probably become an in- | are intended, I shall think it my duty’ to 
itrument of oppression. . concur in them, that the public service 
The servant, by whom I am now attend- | may not be retarded, nor the safety of a 
¢d, may be termed, according to the de- 


may whole nation hazarded, by a scrupulous: 
termination of the vindicators of this Bill, 
a sea-faring man, having been once in the 


attention to minute objections. fed 
West Indies; and he may therefore be 


Mr. Campbell: ° 
forced from my service, and dragged into Sir; I have often amidst my eulogies on — 
a ship by the authority of a justice of the 


British onal f and my declarations of the 
peace, perhaps of some abandoned prosti- 


; excellence of our constitution, the impar- 
a dignified with a commission ony to | tiality of our government, and the efficacy: 
intuence elections, and awe those whom 


of our laws, been reproached by foreigners 
excises and riot acts cannot subdue. 


acy _| with the practice of impresses, as an Aard-' 
, think it, Sir, not improper to declare, | ship whic would raise a rebellion in abso- 
tat L would by force appose the execu- 


lute monarchies, and kindle those nations 
ton of a law like this; that 1 would bar intomadness, that have erat bea known 
my doors and defend them; that I would | no other law than the will of their princes.’ 
tr my neighbours to my assistance ; and | A hardship which includes imprisonment: 
i those who should attempt to enter, | and slavery, and to which therefore no ag- 
wn out my consent, as thieves, ruffians, | gravations.ought to be added. 

murderers, 7 But if justice and reason, Sir, are to be: 


Lord Gage : overborne by necessit ; if necessity pie 
Geiriper or stop our ears against the complaints of the 

> it 18 well known that by the laws oppressed, and harden our hearts at the 

> dation poverty is in some degree sight of their misery, let it at least not 


destroy our memories, nor deprive us of 
the advantages of experience. 

Let us enquire, Sir, what were the ef-. 
fects of this hateful authority when it was 


Considered as a crime, and that the debtor 
“2 only this advantage over. the felon, 
ing akc be pursued into his dwell- 
own house. orced from the shelter of his 
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formerly consigned: to: the’ magistrates. | from imagining that-alaw will be contrived 
Were our fleets manned in. an instant ?'| not injuriousto individuals, nor detnthental 
Were our.harbours immediately crowded’| to: the public; not contraty to the first 
with sailors? Did we surprize our ene- ered a of our establishment, and not 
mies by oun expedition, and: make: con- | loaded with folly and: absurdities: 
quests before an. invasion could be sus-| 47. 4... 
pected? I have heard, Sir,-of no such peas | 

Sir; a-definition of a seaman if so’ ne- 


con nces, nor of any advantages which 

deserved to be ‘purchased by tyranny and | cessary in a- Bill ‘for this: putpose, that’ the 

oppression. We have found that very-few-| omission of it will defeat ail the methods: 

. were procured by the magistrates, and the | that can be suggested. How shall a law 
be executed, or a penalty inflicted, when 


charge of seizing:and conveying: was very. 
considerable, and therefore cannot’ but'| the magistrate has no certain marks whereby ‘ 
he may distinguish a-criminal? And‘when' 


conclude, that illegal measures, which have 
even the man that is’ prosecuted’ may. not’ 


been once tried without success, should, 
be: conscious: of: guilt, or know that the 


for a double reason, never be revived. ' 
Ste John Barnard : law extended to him, which he is charged 


- Jir; it is not without'regret that I: rise 
so often om this occasion; for to dispute 
with those: whose determinations. are’ not: 
influenced by/reason, is aridiculoas task, # 
tiresome labourwitheut prospect of reward. 

But: as am hon, gentleman has lately 
remarked; that: by denying the necessity: 
of. the: Bill, . instead :of: bo Fe objections: 
to particular clauses, the whale design of: 

ing-expedients to supply the sea-service 
isat.once defeated: I think it necessary: 
to. remind him, that: I have made many: 
objections: te this Bill, and supported them 
by reasons: which have net yet been an-- 
swered) Baut.I shall now no longer confine 
my remarke to single errors, but observe 
that there.is one general defect, by which 
the whole Bill is. made absurd ‘and useless. 

For the foundation of a law like this, 
Sir, the description of a seaman ought to 
be:thus accurately laid down, it ought to be 
declased what .acts shall subject: him to 
thas: denomination, and’ by what’ means, 
after: having once:enlisted himself in this 
unhappy:class of men, he may withdraw 
into.a more secure and happy state of life. 

- Is.a man, who has once only lost sight of: 
the shore; to- be hunted as a seaman? Is:a- 
man: who by traffic has enriched - a family, 
to. be forced-frony his possessions ‘by the: 
authority ofan impress? Is a man, who 
has: purchased an estate, and -built ‘a seat, 
to solicit the admiralty. for a protection. 
from the. neighbouring. constable? Such 

uestions: as..these,’. Sir; may~ be: asked, 
which the. Bill before-us: will enable ‘no 
manto answer, =. 

If a Bill for this purpose be truly neces- 
sary, let-it at-least be freed from ‘such of- 
fensive absurdities ; let. it be drawn’ up in’ 
a form. as different -as‘is possible from that 
of the Bill before-us,- and at last-I am: far- 


with having offended. 

If, in defining a seaman'on the present’ 
occasion, it be thought proper to have any” 
regard to the example of our predecessors, - 
whose wisdom ‘has in this e been so 
much magnified ; it may be observed that’ 
a seaman has been formerly defined, ‘aman 
who haunts the seas ;’ a definition which 
seents to: imply habit and continuance, 
and ‘not to com nd a man who has’ 
perhaps never gone more than a single’ 
voyage. 


ut though this definition, Sir, should’ 
be added to the amendments already pro- 
posed, and the Bill thereby be brought’ 
somewhat nearer to’ the constitutional’ 
principles of our government ; I’ cannot 
et think it so much rectified, as that the’ 
rdshtps will not out-weigh the benefits, 
and therefore shail ‘continue to oppose the’ 
Bill, though to some particular clauses [ 
have no objection. 


The term ‘ Sea-faring man,’ was then: 
left out, and the several Amendments: 
were admitted in the committee. 


Marohk 10. The House: again’ resolved’ 
into a committee on the said Bill, when sir 
Charles Wager offered a clause by which ' 
it was to be enacted, ‘ That no merchants, 
or‘bodies corporate, or politic, shall hire: 
sailors at higher wages than 35s. for the” 
month, on:pain of forfeiting the treble‘ 
value of the sum so agreed for ; which law‘ 
was to commence after 15 days, and con=" 
tinue for atime to be agreed on-by. the 
House.”” And then spoke to the followlng 


purpose : 
Sir Charles Wager: | 
Sir; the necessity of this clause’ must’ 
be so apparent to every gentleman’ ac- 
quainted with naval and commercial affairs,” 
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that as no opposition can be apprehended, 
few arguments will be requisite to in- 
uce it. 

How much the public calamities of war 
are improved -by the sailors to their own 
private advantage, how generally they shun 
the public service, in hopes of receiving 
exorbitant wages from the merchants, and 
how much they extort from the merchants, 
by threatening to leave their service for 
that of the crown, is universally known by 
every officer of the navy, and every com- 

mander of a trading-vessel. i. 
- A law therefore, Sir, to restrain them in 
tume of war from such exorbitant de- 
mands, to deprive them of those prospects 
which have often no other effect but to lull 
them in idleness, while they skulk about 
in expectation of higher wages, and to 
hinder them from deceiving themselves, 
embarrassing the merchants, and neglect- 
ing the general interest of their country, is 
undoubtedly just. It is just, Sir, becduse, 
in regard to the public, it is necessary to 
prevent the greatest calamity that can fall 
upon a ple; to preserve us from re- 
ceiving laws from the most implacable of 
our enemies; and it is just because, with 
respect to icular men, it has no ten- 
dency but haplieil idleness, fraud, and 

extortion. 


Mr. Henry Foz: 


Sir; I have no objection to any part of 
this clause, except the day proposed for 
the commencement ; to make a law against 
any pernicious practice, to which there are 
strong temptations, and to give those whose 
mterest may incite them to it, time to 
eliect their schemes, before the law shall 
begin to operate, seems not very consistent 
with their wisdom or vigilance. 

It is not denied, Sir, that the merchants 
are betrayed, by that regard to private in- 
terest which prevails too frequently over 
nobler views, to bribe away from the ser- 
vice of the crown, by large rewards, those 
sailors whose assistance is now so necessary 
to the public ; and therefore it is not to be 
imagined that they will not employ their 
utmost diligence to improve the interval 
which the Bill allows in making contracts 
for the ensuing year, and that the sailors 
will not eagerly engage themselves before 
this law shall preclude their prospects of 
advantage. 

As therefore to make no law, and to 
make a law that will not be observed, is 
in consequence the same, and as the time 
allowed by the clause, as it now stands, 
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may make the whole provision ineffectual, 
it 1s my opinion that either it ought to 
begin to operate to-morrow, or that we 
ought to leave the whole affair in its pre- 
sent state. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; nothing has a greater appearance 
of injustice, than to punish men by virtue — 
of laws with which they were not acquaint- 
ed ; the law therefore is always: supposed 
to be known by those who have offended 
it; because it is the duty of every man to | 
know it, and certainly it ought to be the 
care of the legislature, that those whom 
the law will affect, may have a possibility 
of knowing it, and that those may not be 
punished for failing in their duty, whom 
nothing but inevitable ignorance has be- 
trayed into offence. 

But if the operation of this law should 
commence to-morrow, what numbers may 
break it, and suffer by the breach of it in- 
voluntarily, and without design ; and how 
shall we. vindicate ourselves from having 
been accessary to the crime which we cen- 
sure and punish ? 


_Mr. Henry For: 


Sir; I shall not urge in defence of my 
motion what is generally known, and 
has been frequently inculcated in all de- 
bates upon this Bill, that private con- 
siderations ought always to give way to 
the necessities of the public ; for I think 
it sufficient to observe, that there is a dis- 
tinction to be made between punishment 
and restraints, and that we never can be 
too early in the prevention of pernicious 
practices, though we may sometimes delay 
to punish them. 

he law will be known to-morrow to far 
the greatest number of those. who may be 
tempted to defeat it, and if there be 
others that break it ignorantly, how will 
they find themselves injured by being 
only obliged to pay less than they pro- 
mised, which is all that I should propose 
without longer warning. The debate upon 
this particular will be at length reduced 
to a question, Whether a.law for this pur- 
pose is just and expedient? If a law be 
necessary, it is necessary that it should be 
executed, and it can be executed only by 
commencing to-morrow. 


7 


Lord Baltimore: 
_ Sir; it appears to me of no great im- 


portance how soon the operation of the 


law commences, or how long it is delayed, 


(1) 
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because I see no reason for imagining that 
it will at any time produce the effects pro- 
posed by it. 

It has been the amusement, Sir, of the 
greatest part of my life, to converse with 
men whose inclinations or employments 
have made them well acquainted with ma- 
ritime affairs, and amidst innumerable 
other schemes for the promotion of trade, 
have heard some for the regulation of 
wages in trading ships, schemes at the 
first appearance plausible and. likely to 
succeed, but upon a nearer enquiry evi- 
dently entangled with insupportable diffi- 
culties, and never to be executed without 
danger of injuring the commerce of the 
nation. : 

The clause, Sir, now before us contains 
in my opinion one of those visionary pro- 
visions, which however infallible they ma 
appear, will be easily defeated, and will 
‘have no other effect than to promote cun- 
ning and fraud, and to teach men those acts 
‘of collusion with whieh they would other- 
wise never have been acquainted. 


Mr. Lockwood : 


Sir; I agree with the hon. gentleman 
by whom this clause has been offered, that 
the end for which it is proposed, is worthy 
the closest attention of the legislative 
power, and that the evils, of which the 
prevention is now endeavoured, may in 
some measure not only obstruct our traffic, 
but endanger our country; and shall 
therefore very readily concur in any mea- 
sure for this purpose, that shall not appear 
either unjust or ineffectual. 

‘Whether this clause will be sufficient to 
restrain all elusive'contracts, and whether 
all the little artifices of interest are sufh- 
ciently obviated, I am yet unable to de- 
termine; but by a reflection upon the 
multiplicity of relations to be considered, 
and the variety of circumstances to be ad- 
justed, in a provision of this kind, I am in- 
clined to think that it is not the business 
of a transient enquiry, or of a single clause, 
but that it will demand a separate law, and 
engage the deliberation and regard of this 
whole assembly. 


Sir John Barnard: 


Sir; notwithstanding the impatience 
and resentment with which some men see 
their mistakes and ignorance detected, 
notwithstanding the reverence which neg- 
ligence and haste are said to be “entitled 
to from this assembly, I shall declare once 
more, without the appreliension of being 


confuted, that this Bill was drawn up with— 
out consideration, and is defended wiihout 
being understood; that after all the 
amendments which have been admitted, 
and all the additions proposed, it will be 
oppressive and ineffectual, a chaos of ab~ 

surdities, and a monument of ignorance. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; the present business of this assem- 
bly is to examine the clause before us; 
but to deviate from so necessary an en- 
quiry into loud exclamations against the 
whole Bill, is to obstruct the course of the 
debate, to perplex our attention, and in- 
terrupt the parliament in its deliberation 
upon questions, in the determination of 
which the security of the public is nearly 
concerned. 

The war, Sir, in which we are now en- 
gaged, and, I may add, engaged by the 
general request of the whole nation, can 
be prosecuted only by the assistance of 
the seamen, from whom it is not expected 
that they will sacrifice their immediate ad- 
vantage to the security of their country. 
Public spirit, where it ts to be found, is 
the result of reflection, refined by study 
and exalted by education, and is not to 
be hoped for among those whom low for- 
tune has condemned to perpetual drudgery. 
It must be therefore necessary to supply 
the defect of education, and to produce 
by salutary coercions those effects which 
it is in vain to expect from other causes. 

That the service of the sailors will be 
set up to sale by auction, and that the 
merchants will bid against the government, 
is incontestable ; nor is there any doubt 
that they will be able to offer the highest 
price, because they will take care to repay 
themselves by raising the value of their 
goods. This, without some restraint upon 
the merchants, our enemies, who are not 
debarred by their form of government 
from any method which policy can invent, 
or absolute power put in execution, will 
preclude all our designs, and set at defi- 
ance a nation superior to themselves. 


Sir John Barnard : 


Sir; I think myself obliged, by my 
duty to my country, and by my gratitude 
to those by whose industry we are enriched 
and by ahoue courage we are defended, 
to make once more a declaration, net 
against particular clauses, not against sin- 
gle circumstances, but against the whole 
Bill; a Bill unjust and oppressive, absurd 
and ridiculous; a Bill to harrass the in- 


‘ 
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dustrious and distress the honest, to puz- | man should, by friendship, good fortune, 


ale the wige and add power to the cruel; 
a Bill, which cannet be read without asto- 
nishment, nor passed without the violation 
of our constitution, and an equal disregard 
of policy and hymanity. | 

All these assertions will need to be 
proved only by a bare perusal of this hate- 
ful Bil, by which the meanest, the most 
worthless reptile, exalted to a petty office 
by serving a wretch only superior to him 
ia forte, is enabled to flush his authority 
by tyramnizing ever those who every hour 
deserve the public acknowledgments of 
the community; to intrude upon the re- 
treats of brave men, fatigued and exhaust- 
ed by honest industry, to drag them out 
with all the wantonness of groveling autho- 
nity, and chain them to os oar beithout a 
moment’s respite, or perhaps oblige them 
to pauclidec: with dhe eins of a dan cerous 
voyage, or the plunder’of an enemy lately 
|, a short interval to settle their 

afairs, or bid their children farewell. 
let any gentleman in this House, let 
those, Sar, es now sit at ease, projecting 
laws of oppression and conferring upon 
their own py such ac RA autho- 
rity, pase a few moments, and imagine 
themselves expased to the same hardships 
by a power superior to their own; let 
conceive themselves torn from the 
and caresses of their families 


cruelties are preparing, have less sensibi- 
lity than ourselves? Why should we be- 
lieve that they will suffer without com- 
plaint, and be injured without resentment? 


Why should we conceive that they will 


not et once deliver themselves, and punish 
ther oppressora, by deserting. that coun- 
try where they are considered as felons, 
and laying bold on those rewards and pri- 
vileges which no other government will 
deny them ? 
is is indeed the only tendency, what- 
ever may have been the intention, of the 
Bill before us; for I know not whether 
the most refined sagacity can discover any 
of discouraging navigation 
than those which are drawn together in 
the Bill before us. We first give our con- 
stables an aushotity to hunt the sailors 
lke thieves, and drive them by incessant 
pursuit out of the nation; but, lest any 


or the power of money, find means of stay- 
ing behind, we have, with equal wisdom, 
condemned him to poverty and misery ; 
and, lest the natural courage of his 
ripeness should incite him to assist 
his country in the war, have contrived 
a method of precluding him from any 
advantage that he might have the weakness 
to hope from his fortitude and diligence. 
What more can be‘ done, unless we at 
once prohibit to seamen the use of the 
common elements, or doom them to a ge- 
neral proscription. 

' It is just, Sir, that advantage should 
be proportioned to the hazard by which 
It is to be obtained, and therefore a sai- 
lor has an honest claim to an advance 
of wages in time of war; it ig necessar 
to excite expectation, and to fire ambi- 
tion by the prospect of great acquisitions ; 
and by this prospect it is that such nums 
bers are dally ured to nayal business, 
and that our privateers are filled with 
adventurers. : The large wages which war 
makes necessary, are more powerful jncen- 
tives to those whom impatience of poverty- 
determines to change their state of life, 
than the secure gains of peaceful com- 
merce ; for the danger is over-looked by a 
mind intent upon the profit. 

War is the harvest of a sailor, in which 
he is to store provisions for the winter of 
old age; and if we blast this hope, he will 
inevitably sink into indolenceand cowardice. 

Many of the sailors are bred up to 
trades, or capable of any laborious em- 
ployment upon land; nor is there any 
reason for which they expose themselves 
to the dangers of a seafaring life, but the 
hope of sudden wealth, and some lucky 
season in which they may improve their 
fortunes by a single effort. Is it reason- 
able to believe that all these will not rather 
have recourse to their former callings, 
and live in security, though not in plenty, 
than encounter danger and poverty at 
once, and face an enemy without any 
prospect of recompence? 

Let any man recollect the ideas that 
arose in his mind upon hearing of a Bill 
for encouraging and increasing sailors, 
and examine whether he had any expect- 
ation of expedients like these? I suppose, 
it was never known before, that men were 
to be encouraged by subjecting them to 
peculiar penalties, or that to take away 
the gains of a profesion, was a method of 
recommending it more generally to the 


people. 
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But it is not of very great importance 
to dwell longer upon the impropriety of 
this clause, which there is no possibility of 
putting in execution. That the merchants 
will try every method of eluding a law so 

rejudicial to their interest, may be easily 
imagined; and a mind not very fruitful of 
evasions will discover that this law may be 
eluded by a thousand artifices. If the 
merchants are restrained from allowing 
men their wages beyond a certain sum, they 
will make contracts for the voyage, of 
which the time may very easily be com- 
puted; they may offer a reward for 
expedition and fidelity; they may pay a 
large sum by way of advance; they 
may allow the sailors part of the profits, 
or may offer money by a third hand. 
To fix the price-of any commodity, of 
which the quantity and the use may vary 
their proportions, is the most excessive 
degree of ignorance. No man can deter- 
mine the price of corn, unless he can re- 
gulate the harvest, and keep the number 
of the people for ever at a stand. 

But let us suppose these methods as 
- efficacious as their most sanguine vindica- 
_ tors are desirous of representing, it does 
not yet appear that they are necessary ; 
and to inflict hardships without necessity is 
by no means the practice of either wisdom 
or benevolence. To tyrannize and compel, 
is the low pleasure of petty capacities, of 
narrow minds, swelled with the pride of 
uncontroulable authority, the wantonness 
of wretches who are insensible of the conse- 
quences of their own actions, and of whom 
candour may perhaps determine, that thev 
are only cruel because they are stupid. 
Let us not exalt into a precedent the 
most unjust and rigorous law of our prede- 
cessors, of which they themselves declared 
their repentance, or confessed the ineffi- 
cacy, by never reviving it; let us rather 
endeavour to gain the sailors by lenity and 
moderation, and reconcile them to the 
service of the crown by real encourage- 
ment: for it 1s rational to imagine, that in 
proportion as menare disousted by injuries, 
they will be won by kindness. 

‘There is one expedient, Sir, which de- 
serves to be tried, and from which at least 
more success may be hoped than from 
cruelty, hunger, and persecution. The 
ships that are now to be fitted out for 
service, are those of the first magnitude, 
which it is usual to bring back into the 
ports in winter. Let us therefore promise 
to all seamen that shall voluntarily engage 
in them, besides the reward already pro- 
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posed, a discharge from the service at the 
end of six or seven months. By this they 
will be released from their present dread 
of slavery, and be certaim, as they are 
when in the service of the merchants, of a 
respite from their fatigues. The trade of 
the nation will be only interrupted for a 
time, and may be carried on in the winter 

months, and large sums will be saved by 

dismissing the seamen when they cannot 

be employed. 

By adding this to the other methods of 
encouragement, and throwing aside all ri- 
gorous and oppressive schemes, the navy 
may easily be manned, our country pro- 
tected, our commerce re-established, and 
our enemies subdued ; but to pass the Bill 
as it now stands, is to determine that trade 
shall cease, and that no ship shall sail out 
of the river. . 


Mr. Pitt : 


Sir; it is common for those to have the 
eatest regard to their own interest who 
iscover the least for that of others. I do 
not, therefore, despair of recalling the ad- 
vocates of this Bill from the presecution 
of their favourite measures by arguments 
of greater efficacy than those which are 
founded on reason and justice. | 
Nothing, Sir, is more evident, than that 
some degree of reputation is absolutely 
necessary to-men who have any concern 
in the administration of a government like 
ours ; they must either secure the fidelity 
of their adherents by the assistance of 
wisdom, or‘of virtue; their enemies must 
either be awed ‘by their honesty, or terri- 
fied by their cunning. Mere artless bri- 
bery will never gain a sufficient majority 
to set them entirely freefrom apprehensions 
of censure. To different tempers different 
motives must be applied: some, who place 
their felicity in being accounted wise, are 
in very little care to preserve the character 
of honesty ; others may be persuaded to 
join in measures which they easily discover 
to be weak and ill concerted, because they 
are convinced that the authors of them 
are not corrupt but mistaken, and are un- 
willing that any man should be punished 
for natural defects or casual ignorance. 

I cannot say, Sir, which of these motives 
influence the advocates for the Bull before 
us’; a Bill in which such cruelties are pro- 
posed as are yet unknown among the most 
savage nations, such as slavery has not 
yet borne, or tyranny invented, such as 
cannot be heard without resentment, nor 
thought of without horror. 
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Its, Sir, perhaps, not unfortunate, that 
one more expedient has been added rather 
ridiculous than shocking, and that these 
tyrants of the administration, who amuse 
themselves with oppressing their fellow- 
subjects, who add without reluctance one 

ip to another, invade the liberty of 
those whom they have already overborne 
with taxes, first plunder and then imprison, 
who take all opportunities of heightening 
the public distreases, and make the miseries 
of war the instruments of new oppressions, 
are too ignorant to be formidable, and owe 
their power not to their abilities, but to 
casual prosperity, or to the influence. of 


The other clauses of this Bill, compli- 
cated at once with cruelty and folly, have 
been treated with becoming indignation ; 
but this may be considered with less ar- 
dour and resentment, and fewer emo- 
tons of zeal, because, though perhaps 
equally iniquitous, it will do no harm; for 
a law that can never be executed can 
never be felt. | 

That it will consume the manufacture 
of paper, and swell the books of statutes, 
is all the good or hurt that can be hoped 
or feared a law like this; alaw which 
fixes what is in its own nature mutable, 
which ibes rules to the seasons and 
limits to the wind. Ba 

Tam too well acquainted, Sir, with the 
_ disposition of its two chief supporters, to 

mention the contempt with which this law 
will be treated by posterity; for they have 
already shewn abundantly their disregard 
of succeeding generations; but I will re- 
mind them, that they are now venturing 
their whole interest at once, and hope they 
will recollect, before it istoo late, that those 
who believe them to intend the happiness 
of their country will never be confirmed in 
their opinion by. open cruelty and noto- 
nous oppression ; and that those who have 
only their own interest in view, will be 
afraid of adhering to those leaders, how- 
ever old and practised in expedients, how- 
ever strengthened by corruption, or elated 
with power, who have no reason to hope 
Br Riccess from either their virtue or abi- 


Mr. Bathurst : : 


_ Sir; the clause under our considera- 
tion & so inconsiderately drawn up, that 
is impossible to read it in the most 
cursory manner, without discovering the 
necessity of numerous amendments; no 
malicious subtilties or artful deductions 
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are required in raising objections to this 
part of the Bill; they crowd upon us with- 
out being sought, and instead of exer- 
cising our city, Ww our attention. 

The aakerar, oe rather one part of a 
general and complicated error, is the com- 
putation of time not by days but by . 
calendar months, which, as they are not - 
equal one to another, may embarrass the 
account between the sailors and those that 
employ them. In all contracts of a short 
duration, the time is to be reckoned by 
weeks and days, by certain and regular 
periods, which has been so constantly the 
practice ofthe sea-faring men, that perhaps 
many of them do not know the meaning of 
a calendar month: this indeed is a neglect 
of no great importance, because no man 
can be deprived by it of more than the 
wages due for the labour of a few days; 
but the other part of this clause is more se- 
riously to be considered, as it threatens 
the sailors with great injuries. For it is to 
be enacted, that all contracts made for 
more wages than are here allowed shall be 
totally void. 

It cannot be denied to be possible, and 
in my opinion it is very likely, that many 
contracts will be made without the know- 
ledge of this law, and consequently with- 
out any design of violating it; but igno- 
rance, inevitable ignorance, though it is a 
valid excuse for every other man, is no 
plea for the unhappy sailor ; he must suffer, 
though innocent, the penalty of acrime; - 
must undergo danger, hardships, and la- 
bour, without a recompence, and at the 
end of a successful voyage, after having 
enriched his country by his industry, re- 
turn home to a necessitous family without 
being able to relieve them. | 

It is scarcely necessary, Sir, to raise any 
more objections to a clause in which no- 
thing is right; but to shew how its imper- 
fections multiply upon the slightest con- 
sideration, I take this opportunity to ob- 
serve that there is no provision made for 
regulating the voyages perfurmed in less 
time than a month, so that the greatest 
part of the abuses, which have been re- 
presented as: the occasion of this clause, 
are yet without remedy, and only those 
sailors who venture far, and are exposed 
to the greatest dangers, are restrained 
from receiving an adequate reward. 

Thus much, Sir, I have said upon the 
supposition, that a regulation of the sailors’ 
wages is either necessary or Just ; @ sup- 
position of which I am very far from dis- 
covering the truth, That it 1s just to 
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oppress the most useful of our fellow sub- 
jects, to load these men with peculiar 
_ hardships to whom we awe the plenty that 
we enjoy, the power that yet remains in 
the nation, and which neither the folly nor 
the cowardice of ministers have yet been 
able to destroy, and the security in which 
we now sit and hold our consultations ; 
that it is just to lessen our payments at a 
time when we increase the labour of those 
who are hired, and to expose men to 
danger without recompence, will not easily 
be proved even by those who are most ac- 
customed to paradoxes, and are ready to 
undertake the proof of any position which 
it is their interest to find true. 

Nor is it much more easy to shew the 
necessity of this expedient in our present 
state, me which it appears from the title of 
the Bill, that our chief endeavour should 
be the increase and encouragement of 
sailors, and, I suppose, it has not often 
been discovered, that by taking away the 

rofits of a profession, greater numbers 
have been allured to it. 

The high wages, Sir, paid by merchants 
are the chief incitements that prevail upon 
the ambitious, the necessitous, or the 
avaricious, to forsake the ease and security 
of the land, to leave easy trades and 
healthful employments, and expose them- 
selves to an element where they are not 
certain of an hour’s safety. Theservice of 
the merchants is the nursery in which sea- 
men are trained up for his majesty’s navies, 
and from thence we must, in time of 
danger, expect those forces by which alone 
we can be protected. 

If therefore, it is necessary to encou- 
rage sailors, it is necessary to reject all 
measures that may terrify or disgust them ; 
and, as their numbers must depend upon 
our trade, let us not embarrass the mer- 
chants with any other difficulties than those 
which are inseparable from war, and which 
_ very little care has been hitherto taken to 
alleviate. 


Mr. Hay : 


Sir; the objections which have been 
urged with so much ardour, and dis. 
played with such power of eloquence, 
are not, in my opinion, formidableenough 
to discourage us from prosecuting our 
measures; some of them may be perhaps 
readily answered, and the rest easily 
removed. 

The computation of time, as it now 
stands, is allowed not to produce any for- 
midable evil, and therefore did not require 
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so rhetorical a censure; the inconveniency 
of calendar months may easily be remov- 
ed bya little candour in the contracting 
parties, or that the objection may not be 
repeated to the interruption of the debate, 
weeks or days may be substituted, and 
the usual reckoning of the sailors be still 
continued. 

That some contracts may be annulled, 
and inconveniencies or delays of payment 
arise, is too evident to be questioned ; but 
in that case the sailor may have his re- 
medy provided, and be enabled to obtain, 
by an easy process, what he shail be judged 
to have deserved; for it must be allowed 
reasonable, that every man who labours in 
honest and useful employments, should re- 
oo the reward of his diligence and fide- 
ity. 

Thus, Sir, may the clause, however 
loudly censured and violently opposed, be 
made useful and equitable, and public 
service advanced without injury to indi- 
viduals. 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; every law which extends its in- 
fluence to great numbers, in various relae 
tions and circumstances, must produce 
some consequences that were never fore- 
seen or intended, and is to be censured or 
applauded as the general advantages er ine 
conveniencies are found to preponderate. 
Of this kind is the law before us, a law en- 
forced by the necessity of our affairs, and 
drawn up with no other intention than te 
secure the public happiness, and produce 
that success which every man’s interest 
must prompt him to desire. 

If, in the execution of this law, Sir, 
some inconveniencies should arise, they 
are to be remedied as fast as they are dis- 
covered, or if not capable of a alan to 
be patiently borne in consideration of the 
general advantage. i 

That some temporary disturbances may 
be produced is not improbable; the dis- 
content of the sailors may for a short time 
rise high, and our trade be suspended by 
their obstinacy; but obstinacy, however 
determined, must yield to hunger, and 
when no higher wages can be obtamed, 
they will cheerfully accept of those which 
are here allowed them. Short voyages in- 
deed are not comprehended in the clause, 
and therefore the sailors will engage m 
them upon their own terms; but this ob- 
jection can be of no weight with those that 
oppose the clause, because, if it is unjust 
to Limit the wages of the sailors, it 1s jusé 
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to leave those vo } without restriction ; 
and those that think the expedient here pro- 
age equitable and rational, may perhaps 
willing to make some concessions to 
those who are of a different opinion. | 
That the bill will not remove every ob- 
stacle to success, nor add weight to one 
part of the balance without making the 
other lighter; that it will not supply the 
navy without incommoding the merchants 
m some degree ; that it may be sometimes 
evaded by cunning, and sometimes abused 
Maa and that at last it will be less 
ious than is desired, may perheps be 
proved; but it has not yet been proved 
that any other measures are more dligible, 
or that we are not to promote the public 
service as far as we are able, though our 
endeavours may not produce effects equal 
to our wishes, 


Sir John Barnard : | 

Sir; I know not by what fatality it is 
that nothing can be ur in defence of 
the clause before us which does not tend 


to discover its weakness and inefficacy. 
The warmest patrons of this expedient are 


impelled by the mere force of conviction 
to such concessions as invalidate all their 


arguments, and leave their opponents no 
necessity of replying. 

voyages are not comprehended 
in this provision, what are we now contro- 
verting? what but the expedience of a law 
that will never be executed? the sailors, 
however they are contemned by those who 
think them only worthy to be treated like 
beasts of burthen, are not yet so stupid but 
that they can easily find out, that to serve 
a fortnight for greater wages is more eli- 
gible than to toil a month for less; and as 
the numerous equipments that have been 
lately made have not left many more sailors 
in the service of the merchants than may 
be employed in the coasting trade, those 
who traffic to remoter must shut up 
their books, and wait till the expiration of 
this act for an opportunity of renewing 
their commerce. 

To regulate the wages for one voyage, 
and to leave another without limitation, in 
time of scarcity of seamen, is absolutely to 
prohibit that trade which is so restrained, 
and is doubtless a more effectual embargo 
than has been yet invented. | 

Let any man but suppose that the East- 

dia company were obliged to give only 
half the wages that other traders allow, and 
consider how that part of our commerce 
could be carried on; would not their goods 
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rot in their warehouses, and their ships lie 
for ever in the harbour? Would not the 
sailors refuse to contract with them? or 
desert them after a contract, upon the first 
prospect of more advantageous employ- 
ment ? | = | 

But it is not requisite to multiply argu- 
ments in a question which may not only 
be decided without long examination, but 
in which we may determine our conclu- 
sions by the experience of our ancestors. 
Scarcely any right or wrong measures are 
without a precedent, and often discever 
what the most enlightened reason failedto , 
foresee. . 

Let us therefore improve the errors‘ of — 
our ancestors to our own advantage, and 
whilst we neglect to imitate their virtues, 
let us at least forbear to repeat their follies. 


Alderman Perry : 


Sir; there is one objection more which 
my acquaintance with foreign trade im- 
presses too strongly upon my mind to 
suffer me to caneeale it, 

It is well known that the condition of a 
seaman subjects him to the necessity of 
spending a great part of his life at a dis- 
tance from his native country, in places 
where he can neither hear of our designs, 
nor be instructed in our laws, and there- 
fore it is evident that no law ought to affect 
him before a certain period of time, in 
which he may reasonably be supposed to 
have been informed ef it. For every man 
ought to have it in his power to avoid pu- 
nishment, and to suffer only for negligence 
and obstinacy. 

It is quite unnecessary, Sir, to observe 
to this assembly, that there are now, as at 
all times, great numbers of sailors in every 
part of the world, and that they at least 
equally deserve our regard with those who 
are under the more immediate influence of 
the government. 

These seamen have already contracted 
for the price of their labour, and the re- 
compence of their hazards, nor can we, in 
my opinion, without manifest injustice, 
dissolve a contract founded upon equity, 
and confirmed by law. 

It is, Sir, an undisputed principle of go- 
vernment, that no person should be pu- 
nished without a crime; but is it no pus 
nishment to deprive a man of what is due 
to him by a legal stipulation, the condition 
of which is on his part honestly fulfilled ? 

Nothing, Sir, can be imagined more 
calamitous than the disappointment to 
which this law subjects the unhappy men 
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who are now promoting the interest of 
their country in distant places, amidst 
dangers and hardships, in unhealthy cli- 
mates and barbarous nations, where they 
comfort themselves under the fatigues of 
Jabour and the miseries of sickness, with 
the prospect of the sum which they shall 
in for the relief of their families, and 
the respite which their wages will enable 
them to enjoy; but upon their return they 
find their hopes blasted, and their con- 
tracts dissolved by a law made in their ab- 
sence. 
. No human being, I think, can coolly and 
deliberately inflict a hardship like this, 
and therefore I doubt not but those who 
have by inadvertency given room for this 
objection, will either remove it by an 
amendment, or what is, in my opinion, 
more eligible, reject the clause as inexpe- 
dient, useless, and unjust. 


Sir William Yonge : 


. Sir; this debate has been protracted, 
not by any difficulties arising from the na- 
ture of the questions which have been the 
‘subject of it, but by a neglect with which 
almost all the opponents of the Bill may 
be justly charged, the neglect of distin- 
guishing between measures eligible in 
themselves, and measures preferable to 
consequences which are apprehended from 
particular conjunctures; between laws 
made only to advance the public happiness, 
and expedients of which the benefit is 
merely occasional, and of which the sole 
intention is to avert some national cala- 
mity, and which are to cease with the ne- 
cessity that produced them. 

Such are the measures, Sir, which are 
ow intended; measures, which in days of 
ease, security, and prosperity, it would be 
the highest degree of weakness to propose, 
but of which I cannot see the absurdity in 
times of danger and distress. Such laws 
are the medicines of a state, useless and 
nauseous in health, but preferable to a 
‘Tingering disease, or to a miserable death. 
_ Even those measures, Sir, which have 
been mentioned as most grossly absurd, 
and represented as parallel to the provision 
made in this clause, only to expose it to 
contempt and ridicule, may in particular 
circumstances be rational and just. To 
settle the price of corn in the time of a 
famine, may become the wisest state, and 
multitudes might, in time of public misery, 
by the benefit of temporary laws, be pre- 
served. from destruction. Even those 
masts, to which, with a prosperous gale, 
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the ship owes its usefulness and its 
are often cut down by the sailors in the 


a ea astorm. ~ . 

_ With regard to the ships which are now 
in distant places, whither no knowledge of 
this law can possibly be conveyed, it can- 
not be denied that their crews ought to be 
secured from injury by some particular 
exception; for though it is evident in com- 
petitions between public and private inte- 
rest, which ought to be preferred, yet ‘we 
ought to remember that no unnecessary 
injury is to be done to individuals, even 
while. we are providing for the safety of the 
nation. 


Mr. Fazakerley: 


Sir; though I cannot be supposed te 
have much acquaintance with naval affairs, 
and therefore may not perhaps discover 
the full force of the arguments that have 
been urged in favour of the clause now 
under consideration, yet I cannot but 
think myself under an indispensable obli- 
gation to examine it as far as I am able, 
and to make use of the knowledge which I 
have acquired, however inferior to that of 
others. 

The argument, Sir, the only real argu- 
ment, which has been produced in favour 
of the restraint of wages now proposed, 
appears to me by no means conclusive ; 
nor can I believe that the meanest and most 


ignorant seaman would, if it was proposed 


to him, hesitate a moment for an answer 
to it. Let me suppose, Sir, a merchant 
urging it as a charge against a seaman, 
that he raises his demand of wages in 
time of war, would not the sailor readily 
reply, that harder labour required larger 
pay? Would he not ask, why the general 
practice of mankind is charged as a crime 
upon him only? Enquire, says he, of the 
workmen in the docks, have they not 
double wages for double labour? And is 
not their lot safe and easy in comparison 
with mine, who at once encounter danger 
and support fatigue; carry on war and 


‘commerce at the same time, to conduct 


the ship and oppose the enemy, and am 
equally exposed to captivity and shipwreck? 

That this is in reality the state of a 
sailor in time of war, I think, Sir, too evi- 
dent to require proof; nor do I see what 
reply can be made to the sailor’s artless 
expostulation. | 

I know not why the sailors alone, should 
serve their country to their disadvantage, 
and be expected to encounter danger 
without the incitement of a reward. 
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Mr. Attormey General Ryder : 


Sir; the clause before us cannot, in my 
any such dreadful con- 
sequences as the lenrned gentleman ap- 


imagine: however, to remove all 


} 


to 
culties, Ihave drawn up an Amend: 


mest, which I shall leave to propose, 
thet the contracts, hs may be affected 
u the clause sew stands, * shall be void 
‘ Galy 4 t0 60 much of the wages as shall 
, fxceed the sum to which the ouse shall 
agree te-reduce the seaman’s pay;’ and 
usto the forfeitures, they are not to be levied 
upon the silora, but upon the merchants, 
es ies, who employ them, 
who are able to pay greater sums with- 

out being involved in poverty and distress. 
With regard, Sir, to the reasons for in- 
treducing this clause, they are, in my 
jedgment, valid and equitable. We have 
pnd it necesga to fix the rate of money 
interest, and the rate of labour in seve- 
crap and if we do not in this case, 
will be the consequence? A-second 

tol oa commerce, and perhaps a 
en te all mili ions. Ie 
A erean: that any man should rate his 
~ur according to the immediate néces- 


ch 
he should 
fiblic calamities? If this has hitherto 


| the ship is dash 


Tue - 
exposed to ter 
in time of war, is not she’ Gare 
chant’s trade carried on likewise eek jae 
hazard? Is not the freight, equally with 
the sailors, threatened at- once by the 
ocean and the enemy? And is not.the 
owner’s fortune equally impaired, whether 
upon a rock, or seized 

by a privateer ? 


- The merchants, therefore, have as much 
reason for paying less wages in time of 
war, as the sailor fordemanding more,and _ 
nothing remains but that the legislative 

determine a medium between their 
ifferent interests, with justice, if possible, 
at least with impartiality. . 
Mr. Horatio Walpole : 


Sir; I was unwilling to interrupt the 
course of this debate while it was carried 
on with calmness and decency, by men 
who do not suffer the ardour of opposition 
to cloud their reason, or transport them to 
such expressions as the dignity of this ase 
sembly floes not admit. i have hitherto 
deferred to answer the gentleman who 
declaimed against the Bill with such flue . 
ency and rhetoric, and such vehemence ot 
gesture, who charged the advocates for 
the expedients now proposed, with having 
no regard to any interest but their own, 
and with making laws only to consume 
paper, and threatened them with the de- 
ection of their adherents, and the loss of 
their influence, upon this new discovery of 
their folly, and their ignorance. 

Nor, Sir, do I now answer him for any 
other purpose than to remind him how 
little the clamour of rage, and petulancy 
of invectives, contribute to the purpose 
for which this assembly is called together 3 
how little the discovery of truth is pros 
moted, and the security of the nation estas 
blished by pompous diction, and theatrical 
emotion. 

Formidable sounds, and furious declas 
mations, confident assertions, and lofty 
periods, may affect the young.and unex- 
perienced, and perhaps the gentleman 
may have contracted his habits of oratory 
by conversing more with those of his owft 
age, than with such as have had more ops 
portunities of acquiring knowledge, and 
more successful methods of communicating 
their sentiments. 

_ If the heat of his temper, Sir, would 
suffer him to attend to those whose age 
and long acquaintance with business give 
them an indisputable right to deference 
and superiority, he would learn, in tame, 
{I}. | 
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to reason rather than declaim, and to pre- 


fer justness of argument, and an accurate. 


‘knowledge of facts, to sounding epithets 
. and splendid superlatives, which may dis- 
‘turb the imagination for a moment, but 
leave no lasting impression on the mind. 
He will learn, Sir, that to accuse and 
prove are very different, and that re- 
proaches, unsupported by evidence, affect 


only the character of him, that utters. 


them. Excursions of fancy, and flights of 
oratory, are indeed pardonable in young 
men, but in no other; and it would surely 
contribute more, even to the purpose for 
which some gentlemen appear to speak, 
that of depreciating the conduct. of the 
administration, to prove the inconvenien- 
cies and injustice of this Bill, than barely 


to assert them, with whatever magnificence 


of language, or appearance of zeal, honesty, 
or compassion. 


| Mr. Pitt : 


Sir; theatrocious crime of being @ youn 
man, which the hon. gentleman wit. 
ries ta and decency charged upon me, 
I neither attempt to palliate, nor 
deny, but content myself with wishing 
that I may be one of those whose follies 
may cease with their youth, and not of 
that number who are ignorant in spite of 
gl ei 
_. Whether youth can be imputed to any 

‘man as a reproach, I will not, Sir, assume 
the province of determining ; but surely 
age may become justly contemptible, if 
the opportunities which it brings have 
past away without improvement, and vice 
appears to prevail when the passions have 
subsided. e wretch that, after having 
seen the consequences of a thousand er- 
rors, continues still to blunder, and whose 
age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, 
is surely the object of either abhorrence or 
contempt, and deserves not that his grey 
head should secure him from insults.* 


ty ee Sr ihaetcha retort of Mr. ts scanner 
only in Johnson’s imagination, who n 

these debates; and is one of the sand 
which realise his assertion that ‘ he took care 
the whig dogs should not have the better of it.’ 
An anecdote, communicated by the late lord 
Sydney, from the authority of his father, who 
was present, will exhibit the slender foundation 
on which Mr. Pitt’s supposed philippic was 
formed. 1 give it in his lordship’s own words: 
© In a debate, in which Mr. Pitt, Mr. Lyttleton, 
and, perhaps, some of the Grenvilles, who were 
then all young men, had violently attacked Mr. 
“Hprace Watpole, he, ia reply, Jasmented that, 
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Much more, Sir, is he to be abhorred, 
who, as he has advanced in age, has re- 
ceded from virtue, and becomes more 
wicked with less temptation ; who prosti- 
tutes himself for money. which he cannot 
enjoy, and spends the remains of his life 
in the ruin of his country. 

But youth, Sir, is not my only crime ; 
I have been accused of acting a theatrical 
part. A theatrical may either imply 
some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimu- 
lation of my real sentiments, and an adop- 
tion of the opinions and language of an- 
other man. . | | 

In the first sense, Sir, the charge is too 
trifling to be confuted, and deserves onl 
to be mentioned, that it may be despised ed. 
I am at liberty, like every other man, to 
use my own language ; and though f may 
perhaps have some ambition to please this 
gentleman, I shall not lay myself under 
any restraint, nor very solicitously copy 
his diction,‘or his mien, however matured 
by age, or modelled by experience. 

If any man shall, by charging me with 
theatrical beliaviour, imply, that I utter 
any sentiments but my own, I shall treat 
him as a calumniator and a villain; nor 
shall any protection shelter him from 
the treatment which he deserves. I shall, 
on such an occasion, without scruple 
trample upon all those forms with which 
wealth and dignity intrench themselves, 
nor shall any thing but age restrain my re- 
sentment; age, which always brings one 
privilege, that of being msolent and super- 
cilious without punishment. 

But, with regard, Sir, to those whom I 
have offended, I am of opinion, that if I had 
acted a borrowed part, I should have avoid- 
ed their censure ; the heat that offended 
them is the ardour of conviction, and that 
zeal for the service of my country, which 
neither hope nor fear shall influence me to 
suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while 


having been so long in business, he found that 
such young men were so much better informed 
in political matters than himself ; he had, how- 
ever, one consolation, which was, that he had 
a son not twenty years old, and he bad the sa- 
tisfaction to hope that he was as much wiser than 
them, as they were than his father.’ Mr. Pitt 
got up with great warmth, beginning with 
these words: ‘ With the g reverence to 
the grey hairs of the hon. gentleman!’ Mr. 
Walpole pulled off his wig, and shewed his 
head covered with grey hair ; which occasioned 
a general laughter, in which Mr. Pitt joined, 
and all warmth immediately subsided.” Cexe’s 
Memoirs of Horatio lord Walpole, vol. 2, p. 184. 
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my liberty is ifrvaded, nor look in silence 
upon public robbery.—I will exert my en- 
deavours, at whatever hazard, to repel the 

r, and drag the thief to justice, 
a may protect them in their vil- 
kiny, and whoever may e of their 
plunder. And if the honourable gen- 
Weman——— , 


Wr. Winnington called to otder, and 
Mr. Pitt sitting down, he proceeded thus : 


Sir; it is necessary, that the order of 
ths asembly be observed, and the debate 
resumed without personal altercations. 
Such expressions as have been vented on 
this occasion, become not an House en- 
trusted with the liberty and welfare of their 
country. To interrupt the debate on a 
subject so insportant as that before us, is, 
im some measure, to obstruct the public 
happiness, and violate our trust: But much 
more heinous is the crime of exposing our 

inations to contempt, and inciting 
the people to suspicion or mutiny, by in- 
decent reflections, or unjust insinuations. 

I do not, Sir, undertake to decide the 
controversy between the two gentlemen, 
: roy allowed to sons Me Rae ne 

veraity inion can justi e vio 
tion of scones. and the ase OF rude and 
virulent expressions ; expressions dictated 
cooly by resentment, and uttered without 
regard to 


Mr. Pitt called to order, and said : 


_ Sir; if this be to preserve order, there 
no danger of indecency from the most 
hous tongue; for what calumny can 
be more atrocious, or what reproach more 
severe, than that of ing with regard 
toany thmg but truth. Order may some- 
limes be broken b ion, or inadver- 
tency, but will hardly be re-established by 
monitors like this, who cannot govern his 
own passion, whilst he is restraining the 
"Fispey of others. 
y, Sir, would it be for mankind, if 
tvery one his own province; we 
td not then see the same man at once 
‘criminal and a judge; nor would this 
teman assume the right of dictating to 


I may return in some 
firour which he intends me, I wi 
hin never hereafter to exert himself on 
the subject of order; but whenever he 
fac himself inclined to 


cluding 


[rs. 
Mr. Winnington : | 


Sir; as I was hindered by the gentle- 
man’s ardour and impetuosity from con- 
y sentence, none but myself can. 
know the equity or partiality of my inten- 
tions, and therefore, as I cannot justly be. 
condemned, I ought to be supposed in- 
nocent ; nor ought he to censurea fault 
of which he cannot be certain that it 
would ever have been committed. 

He has, indeed, exalted himself to a. 
degree of authority never yet assumed by 
any member of this House, that of con- 
demning others to silence. I am hence- 
forward, by his inviolable decree, to sit 
and hear his harangues without daring to 
oppose him. How wide he may extend 
his authority, or whom he will proceed to 
include in the same sentence, I shall not 
determine; having not yet arrived at the 
same wa Rey of sagacity with himself, not 
being able to foreknow what another is 
going to pronounce. 

If I had given offence by any improper — 
sallies of passion, I ought to have been 
censured by the concurrent voice of the 
House, or have received a reprimand, Sir, 
from you, to whom I should have sub- 
mitted without opposition; but I will not 
be doomed to silence by one who has no 
pretensions to authority, and whose arbi- 
trary decisions can only tend to introduce 
uproar, discord and confusion. 

Mr. Henry Pelham: 


Sir; when in the ardour of controversy 
upon interesting questions, the zeal of the 
disputants hinders them from a nice ob- 
servation of decency and regularity, there 
is some indulgence due to the common 
weakness of our nature; nor ought any 
gentleman to affix to a negligent expression 
a more offensive sense than is necessarily 
implied by it. 

o search deep, Sir, for calumnies and 
reproaches is no laudable nor beneficial 
curiosity ; it must always be troublesome 
to ourselves, by ing uswith imagi 
injuries ; and may often be unjust to others, 
by charging them with invectives which 
they never intended. General candour 
and mutual tenderness will best preserve 
our own quiet, and support that dignity 
which has always been accounted essential 
to national debates, and seldom infringed 
without dangerous consequences. 


Mr. Lyttelton : 
Sir; me man can be more sealous for 
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decency than myself, or more convinced 
of the necessity of a methodical prosecu- 
tion of the question before us. 1am well 
convinced how near indecency and faction 


are to one another, and how inevitably. 


confusion produces obscurity; but Ih 
it will always be remembered, that he who 


‘first infringes decency, or deviates from 


method, is to answer for all the conse- 
quences that may arise from the negleet of 
parliamentary customs. For it is not to be 
expected that any man will bear reproaches 
without reply, or that he who wanders 
from the question will not be followed in 
his digressions, and -hunted through his 
labyrinths. : 

It cannot, Sir, be denied, that some i- 
sinuations were uttered, injurious to those 
whose zeal may sometimes happen to 
prompt them to warm declarations, or to 
Incite them to passionate emotions. Whe- 
ther I am of importance enough to be in- 
cluded in the censure, I despise it too 
much to enquire or consider, but cannot 
forbear to observe, that zeal for the right 
can never become reproachful, and 
‘no man can fall into coatempt but those 
who deserve it. 


The Clause was amended and agreed to. 


March 13. Sir John Barnard poe 
a Petition from the merchants of London, 
against the Bill, and spoke ag follows ; 
Sir; this Petition I am directed to lay 
before this House by many of the princi- 
al merchants of that great city which I 
have the honour to represent; men too 
wise to be terrified with imaginary dangers, 
and too honest to endeavour the obstruc- 
tions of any measures that may probably 
advance the public good, merely because 
they do not concur with their private inte- 
rest; men, whose knowledge and capacity 
enable them to judge rightly, and whose 
acknowledged integrity and spirit set them 
above the suspicion of concealing their 
sentiments. | 
_ I therefore present this Petition in the 
name of the merchants of London, in full 
confidence that it will be found to deserve 
the regard of this House, though I am 
equally with the other members a stranger 
to what it contains; for it is my opinion 
that a representative is to lay before the 
House the sentiments of his constituents, 
whether they agree with his own or not, 
and that therefore it would have been su- 
perfluous to examine the Petition, which, 
though I might not wholly have approved 
it, I had no right to alter. se 


those which are 
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The Petition was thea read, setti 
forth, “ That the petitioners are inft 

that a Bill is depending in this House, for 
the encoura nt and increase ef sea 


dom, is, to distinguish that body of men 
by bounties and encouragements, both 
present and future, and by abolishing all 
methods of severity; and that the peti- 
tioners helieve, it will not be difficult to 
have such methods pointed. out ag will 
tend to supply the present necessities, and 
at the same time effectually promote the 
increase of seamen: and praying, that the | 
petitioners may be heard, by their counsel, 
against the said clauses in the said Bill.”? 
— Ordered, that the said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 


Mr. Bathurst. then presented a Peti- 
tion,and spoke as follows : 


Sir; the alarm which the Bill now de- 
scene, ane raised, is not confined to the 
city of London, or to any particular pro- 
vince of his majesty’s dominions; the 
whole nation is thrown into commotions, 
and the effects of the law now proposed 
are dreaded far and wide as a general ca- 
lamity. Every town which owes its trade 
and its provisions to navigation, apprehends 
the approach of poverty and ee and 

ss immediately affected 
consider the infraction of our liberties as q 
prelude to their destruction. Happ 
would it be, if we, who are entrusted wit 
their interest, could find any arguments 
to convince them that their terror wag - 
merely panic. 

That these fears have already extended 
their influence to the county which J re- 

esent, the Petition which I now heg 
eave to lay before the House, will sufficie 
ently evince, and I hope thelr remone 
strances will prevail with this assembly to 
remove the cause of their disquiet, by ree 
jecting the Bull. | | 

This was entitled a Petition of severa) 
gentlemen, freehelders, and other inhabie 
tants of the county of Gloucester, 
behalf of themselves, and all ether the frose 


holders of the guid county, 
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« That there are many clauses in the sad 
Bil, which, as the petitioners conceive, 
are subversive of er laws and liberties al 
is ki : representing to the 
House thei nsions, that the said 
Bill, should it pass into a law, will totally 
the breed of seamen, by whom 
ely this nation can be defended, and its 
trade and commerce carried on; and that, 
tbe same time that it will not answer 
the exigencies of state, it will be produc- 
tre of much inconvenience and bloodshed: 
and therefore expressing their hope, that 
the said Bill will not pass into a law.” 


Mr. Henry Pelham : 


Sir; I have attended to this Petition 
with the utmost impartiality, and have en- 
deavoured to affix to every period the 
most innocent sense, but cannot forbear 
to declare it as my opinion that it is far 
dstant from the stile of submission aad 
request; metead of persuading, they at- 
tempt to mtimidate us, and menace us 
with no less than bloodshed and rebellion. 
They make themselves the judges of our 
proceedings, and appeal from our deter- 
mibations to their opinion, and declare 
that they will obey no longer than they 

rove, | 

U such Petitions as these, Sir, are.ad- 
mutted ; if the legislature shall submit to 
receive laws, and a resume at plea- 
sure the power with which the government 
W vested, what is this House but a Con- 
vention of empty phantoms, whose deter- 
unations are nothing more than a 
mockery of state ? 

Every insult upon this House is a vio- 
ton of our constitutiqn ; and the consti- 
tution, like every other fabric, by being 
often battered, must fall at last. te is in- 
deed already destroyed, if there be in the 
uation any body of en who shall with 
impunity refuse to comply with the laws, 

the great charter of liberty against 
those powers that made it, and fx the 
lanits of their obedience. 

I cannot, Sir, pass over in silence the 
mention of hig majesty, whoae title to the 

and the reasons for which he was 
exalted to it, are set forth with uncommon 
mt and spirit of diction, but spirit, which, 
ba 2, hinion, appears not raised by zeal, 
by sedition, and which therefore it is 
Wan ce cad ie te 
reigns pre- 
ridley feat wi es readily con 
eet we able to preserve 
“his laws are mot abeyed ? : 


[122 
Let us therefore, in regard to the di 
nity of this House, to the efficacy oo 
determinations, and the security of our 
constitution, disc all those who sha 
address us for the future on this or any 
other occasion, from speaking in the stile 
of governors and dictators, by refusing that 

this Petition should be laid on the table. 


The question was put, and it wag agreed 
that it should not tie Ga the table.. 


Mr. Petham rose again, and said: . 


Sir; I cannot but congratulete the 
House upon the unanimity with which 
this Petition, a petition of which I 8 
in the softest language, when I cal} it izre~ 
verent and disrespectful, has been refused. 
the regard commonly paid to the remone 
strances of our-constituents, whose rights 
I am far from desiring to infringe, when I 
endeavour to regulate their conduct, and 
recal them te their duty. ee 

This is an occasion, on which it is, in my 
opinion, ne to. exert our authority 
with confidence and vigour, as the spirit 
of opposition must always be proportioned 
to a of the.attack. Let us therefore 
not only refuse to this petition the usual 
place on our table, but reject it aa ynwoye 
thy of this House. ss i 


The question was put, and the Petition 
jected : 


The House then entered upon the cen 
sideration of the Bill; and when the Re- 
port was made from the committee, and 
the blanks filled up, 


Sir William Yonge rose and said: 


Sir; the Bill has been brought by gant 
perseverance aad diligent attention to suc 
ection, that much more important ef- 
ects may be expected from it than from 
any former law for the same purpose, if it 
be executed with the same calmness and 
resolution, the same contempt of popular 
clamour, and the same invariable and in- 
trepid adherence to the public good, that 
has been shewn in forming and defend 
ing it. , 
ut what can we hope from this or any 
other law, if particular men, who cannot 
be convinced of ita expedience, shall nos 
only refuse to obey it, but declare their 
design of obstructing the execution of it ? 
shall determine to retire from the sphere 
of their authority, rather than exercise it 
in compli with the deeree of the pars 
and threaten in plain terms to call 


~ 
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the country in to their assistance, and to 
pour the rabble by thousands upon those 
who shall dare to do their duty, and obey 
their governors? 

Such declarations as these, Sir, are 
little less than sallies of rebellion, and if 
they pass without censure, will perhaps 
produce such commotions as may require 
to be suppressed by other means than 
forms of law and parliamentary censures. 

Nor do I think that by rejecting the Pe- 
tition, we have sufficiently established our 
authority ; for, in my opinion, we yielded 
too much in receiving it. The Bill before 
us, whatever may be its title, is in reality 
a money-bill, a bill by which aids are 

ted to the crown, and we have there- 
Reins necessity of rejecting Petitions on 
this occasion, because the standing orders 
of the House forbid us to admit them. 


- The Heuse then proceeded to the 
TRAC and when the Clause for 
limiting the Wages of Seamen was read, 

Sir John Barnard said : 

Sir; we are now to consider the clause 
to which the Petition relates which I have 
now presented, a Petition on a subject of 
so general importance, and offered by men 
so well acquainted with every argument 
that can be offered, and every objection 

that can be raised, that their request of 

being heard by their counsel, cannot be 
denied, without exposing us to the cen- 
sure of adhering obstinately to our own 
opinions, of shutting our ears against in- 
formation, of preferring expedients to se- 
curity, and disregarding the welfare of our 
country. 

It will not be necessary to defer our 
determinations on this clause for more than 
three days, though we should gratify this 
just and common request. And will not 
this loss be amply compensated by the sa- 
tisfaction of the people, for whose safety 
we are debating, aad by the consciousness 
that we have neglected nothing ‘which 
might contribute to the efficacy of our 
measures ? , 7 

The merchants, Sir, do not come before 
us with loud remonstrances and harrassing 
complaints, they do not apply to our pas- 
sions but our understandings, and offer 
such informations as will very much faci- 
litate the public service. It has been fre- 
quent, in the course of this debate, to hear 
loud demands for better expedients, and 
more efficacious than those which have 
been proposed, and is it to be conceived 
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that those who called thus eagerly for new 
proposals intended not to inform them- 
selves but to silence their opponents ? 
_ From whom, Sir, are the best methods 

for the prosecution of naval affairs to be 
expected, but from those whose lives are 
» sa in the study of commerce? whose 
ortunes depend upon the knowledge of the 
sea, and who will most probably exert 
their abilities in contriving expedients 
to promote the success of the war, than 
they whom the miscarriage of our fleets. 
must irreparably ruin ? : 

The merchants, Sir, are enabled by their 
profession to inform us, are deterred by 
their interest from deceiving us; they 
have, like all other subjects, a right to be 
heard on any question, and a better right 
than any other when their interest is more 
immediately affected ; and therefore to re- 
fuse to hear them, will be at once impolitic 
and cruel; ‘it will discover at the same 
time a contempt of the most valuable part _ 
of our fellow-subjects, and an inflexible 
adherence to our own opinions. | 

The expedient of asserting this to be a 
money bill, by which the just remon- 
strances of the merchants are indeed to be 
eluded, is too trivial and gross to be adopt- 
ed by this parliament; if this Bill can 
termed a money Bill, and no petitions ere 
therefore to be admitted against it, 1 know 
not any Bill relating to the general affairs 
of the nation which may not plead the 
same title to an exemption from petitions. 

I therefore desire that the considera- 
tion of this clause may be deferred for two 
days, that the arguments of the merchants 
may be examined, and that this affair may 
not be determined without the clearest 
knowledge and exactest information. 


Sir Robert Walpole: 


Sir; the Petition, whether justifiable or 
not, with regard to the occasion on which 
it is presented, or the language in which 
it is expressed, is certainly offered at an 
improper time, and therefore can lay no 
claim to the regard of this House. 

__ The time prescribed by the rules of this 
House for the reception of petitions is 
that, at which the Bull is first introduced, 
not at which it is to be finally determined. 
- The Petition before us is said not to re- 
gard the Bill in general, but a particular 
clause ; and it is therefore asserted, that it 
mt now properly be heard; but this plea 
will immediately vanish, when it be 
made appear that the clause is not mes- 
tioned in it, and that there is no particular 
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relation between that and the Petition, 
which I shall attempt—— 

Sir John Barnard : 
- Sir; I rise thus abruptly, to preserve 
the order of this House, and to prevent 
my gentleman from having in this debate 


my other advantage above the rest, than 


that of superior abilities, or more extensive 


knowledge. 

The Petition was not ordered by the 
House to be placed in the right hon. gen- 
tieman’s hand, but on the table; nor has 
he a right to make use of any other means 
for his information, than are in the power 
of any other member: if he is in doubt 
upon any particulars contained in it, he 
may move, That the clerk should read it to 
the House. 


[Sir Robert Walpole laid down the 
Paper. J 


Mr. Henry Pelham : 


Sir; I am so far from thinking the rules 
of the House asserted, that, in my opinion, 
the right of the member is infringed by 
this: peremptory demand. Is it not in the 
highest degree requisite, that he who is 
about to reason upon the Petition, should 
acquaint himself with the subject on which 
he is to speak? 

- What inconveniences can ensue from 
such liberties as this, I am not able to dis- 
cover, and as all the orders of the House 
are, doubtless, made for more easy and 
expeditious di ; if an order be con- 
trary to this end, it ought to be abrogated 
the reasons for which others are ob- 
served. 
The confidence with which this Peti- 
Gon was presented, will not suffer us to 


Imagine the person who offered it 
fears that it can suffer by a close examina- 
tion, and, I suppose, though he has spoken 


80 wannly in favour of it without perusing, 
he does not expect that others should with 
equal confidence admit—_——_—. 


Sir John Barnard observing that sir 
Robert Walpole leaned forward towards 
the table, to read the Petition as it lay, 
rose, and said : oS 
Sir; 1 rise once more to demand the 
Observation ‘of the orders of the House, 
and to hinder the right hon. gentleman 
from by stratagem, what he did 
More y and honestly before. 

_ It was to little purpose that he laid down 
the Petition, if he placed it within the 
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reach of his inspection; for I was only de- 

sirous, Sir, to hinder him from reading, 
and was far from suspecting that he would 
take it away. I insist, that henceforward 
he obey the rules of this House with his 
eyes as well as with his hands, and take no 
advantage of his seat, which may enable 
him to perplex the question in debate. 


The Speaker ; 


Sir; it is undoubtedly required by the 
orders of the House, that the Petitions 
should lie upon the table, and that any 
member, who is desirous of any farther 
satisfaction, should move, that they be read 
by the clerk, that every member may have 
the same opportunity of understanding and 
considering them, and that no one may be 
excluded from information by the curiosity 
or delays of another. But the importance 
of this affair seems not to be so very great 
as to require a rigorous observance of the 
rules; and it were to be wished, for the 
ease and expedition of our deliberations, 

ntlemen would rather yield points of in- 

ifference to one another, than insist so 
warmly on circumstances of a trivial na- 
ture. 


Sir Robert Walpole then desired that 
the clerk might read the Petition, which 
being immediately done, he pr in 
the following manner: 

Sir Robert Walpole : 8 

Sir; having sat above forty years in this 
assembly, and never been ed to order 
before, I was somewhat disconcerted by a 
censure so new and unexpected, and, in 
my opinion, undeserved. So that I am 
somewhat at a luss, with regard to the 
train of arguments which I will now en- 
deavour to recover. Yet I cannot but re- 
mark, that those gentlemen who are so 
solicitous for order in others, ought them- 
selves invariably to observe it; and that, 
if I have once given an unhappy precedent 
of violating the rules of this House, I have, 
in some measure, atoned for my inadver- 
tence, by a patient attention to reproof, 
and a ready submission to authority. 

I hope, Sir, Imay claim some indulgence 
from the motive of my offence, which 
was only a desire of accuracy, and an ap- 
prehension that I might, by mistaking or 
forgetting some passages in the Petition, 
lose my own time, and interrupt the pro- 
ceedings of the House to no purpose. 

But having now, according to order, 
heard the Petition, and found no reason to | 


127) - 
alter my opinion, I shell endeavour to con- 
sass ths House, that it ought not to be 

The Petition, Sir, is so far from bearing 
any particular relation to the clauee now 
before us, that it does not in any part mea- 


tion the expedient proposed in it, but con- | agr 


tains a general declaration of discontent, 
suspicion, apprehensions of dangerous pro- 
ceedings, and dislike of our proceedings : 
“dnsinantions, Sir, by no means consistent 
with the reverence due to this assembly, 
end which the nature of civil government 
goquires always to be paid to the legisie- 
tive power. 
To suspect any man, Sir, in common 
life, is im some d to detract from his 


geputation, which must suffer in 
tien to the sup wisdom and integrity 
of him whe his suspicion. To 


the conductof this House, is to 
énvalidate. their decisions, and subject 
them to contempt and opposition. 

Sach and only appears to be the 
ten of the Petition which has now 
been read ; a Petition, Sir, very unskilfully 
drawn, if it was intended against the clause 
under our consideration, for it has not a 
single period or expression that does not 
equally regard all the other clauses. 

if a particular objection is made, or 
any single grievance more distinctly pointed 
at, it is the practice of impresses; a hardr 
ship I own peculiar to the sailors; but it 
must be observed, that it is a practice es- 
tablished by immemorial custom, and a 
train of precedents not to be numbered ; 
and it is well known that the whole com- 
mon law of this nation is nothing more 
than custom, of which the beginning can- 
not be traced. 

Impresses, Sir, have in all ages been is- 
eued out by virtue of the royal prerogative, 
and have in all been obeyed ; and if 
this exertion of that authority had been 
considered as a method of severity not 
compensated by the benefits which it pro- 
duces, we cannot imagine but former par- 
liaments, amidst all their ardour for liberty, 
all their tenderness for the people, and all 
their abhorrence of the power of the 
crown, would have obviated it by some 
law, at those times when nothing could 
have been refused them. : 

The proper time for new schemes and 
jong deliberations, for amending our con- 
stitution, and removing inveterate griev- 


ances, are the of d 
axhsey, when ne bnmeodlete presics 
Upon as, nor anf public éppears 
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to threaten us; but when war is declared, 
when we are in open hostilities 
against one nation, and expect to be 
speedily attacked by another, we are not 
to try experiments, but apply to dangerous 
evils those remedies, which, though dis 
eeable, we know to be efficacious. | 
And though, Sir, the petitioners had — 
been more particular, I cannot discover 
the reasonableness of hearing them by 
their counsel ; for to what purpose are the 
myth ele gy ap asc instruct 
us by their ing, for their 

is to understand pes laws tat have been 
alread e; Bu ractices 
which they find established. But the ques- 
tion before us relates not to the past but to 
the future; nor are we now to examine 
what has been done in former » but 
what it will become us to establish on the 
present occasion : a subject of enquiry on 
which this House can expect ve ite e in- 
formation from the professors of the law ! 

Perhaps the Petitioners Pate from 
their counsel, that they should display the 
fecundity of their imagination, and the 
elegance of their la ; that they 
should amuse us with the illusions of 
oratory, dazzle us with bright ideas, affect 
us with strong representations, and lull us 
with harmonious periods; but if it beonly . 
intended that just facts and valid arguments 
should be laid before us, they will be re- 
ceived without the decorations of the bar.. 
For this end, Sir, it would have been suf: 
ficient had the merchants informed their 
representatives of the methods which they 
have to papers for the abilities of the 
gentlemen whom the city has deputed to 
this House, are well known to be such as 
stand in need of no assistance from octa- 
sional orators. Nor can it be 
that any men will be found more 
of understanding the arguments of the . 
merchants, or better qualified to lay them 
sich the House. — 

That eve titioner has (except on 
Money-bills) aright to be heard, is un- 
doubtedly true; but it is no less evident 
that this right is limited to a certain time, 
and that on this occasion the proper time 
is elapsed. Justice is due both to indi- 
vid and tothe nation; if petitions may 
at any time be offered, and are whenever 
offered to be heard, a small ‘body of men 
might, by unseasonable and importunate 
petitions, retard any occasional law, till 
should become unnecessary. 

Petitions, Sir, are to be offered when & 
new bill is brought into the House, that sll 
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useful information may be Obtained ; but 
when it has passed through the examina- 
tion of the committees, has been approved 
by the collective wisdom of the parliament, 
and requires only a formal ratification to 
give it the force of law, it is neither usual 
nor decent to offer petitions, or declare 
any dislike of what the parliament has ad- 


We are not, when we have proceeded 
thus far, to suffer pleaders to examine our 
conduct, or vary our determinations, ac- 
cording to the opinions of those whom we 
ought to believe less acquainted with the 
question than ourselves: should we once 
be reduced to ask advice, and submit to 
dictators, what would be the reputation of 
this House in foreign courts, or in our 
own country ? What could be expected 
but that our enemies of every kind would 
endeavour to regulate our determinations 
by bribing our instructors. 

Nor can I think it necessary that law- 
yers should be employed in laying before 
us any seheme which the merchants may 
propose, for supplying the defects and re- 

ing the inconveniencies of the laws, 
i which sailors are at present levied for 

e royal : for how should lawyers be 
more qualified than other men, to explain 
the particular advantages of such expe- 
dient, or to answer any objections which 
on happen to arise ? | | 

t is well known that it is not easy for 
the most happy speaker to impress his no- 
tons with the strength with which he con- 
celves them; and yet harder is the task of 
transmitting imparted knowledge, of con- 
veying to others those sentiments which we 
have not struck out by our own reflection, 
nor collected from our own experience, 
but received merely from the dictates of 
another. 

Yet such must be the information that 
lawyers can give us, who can only relate 
what met have implicitly received, and 
weaken the arguments which they have 
heard, by an imperfect recital. _ 

Nor do I only oppose the admission of 
lawyers to our bar, but: think the right of 
the merchants themselves in the present 
@se very questionable ; for though in ge- 
neral it must be allowed, that every peti- 
toner has a claim to our attention, yet it 
18 to be enquired whether it is likely that 
the public happiness is his chief concern, 
and whether his private interest is not 
too much affected to suffer him to give 
mpartial evidence, or honest information. 
Scarcely any law can be.made by which 

(VOL, XII.) 
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‘some man is not either impoverished! or 


hindered fromtgrowing rich; and we are ; 
not to listen to complaints, of which the 
foundation is so easily discovered, or ima- 
gine a law less useful, because those who 
suffer some immediate inconvenience from 
it, do not approve it. 
The question before us is required by 
the present exigence of our affairs to be 
veedily decided; and though the mer- 
ants have, with great tenderness, com- 
passion, and modesty, condescended to 
offer us their advice, I think expedition’ 
preferable to any information that can rea-. 
sonably be expected from them, and that, 
as they will suffer in the first place by any 
misconduct of our naval affairs, we shall 
shew more regard to their interest by man- 
ning our fleet immediately, than by wait- 
ing three or four days for farther instruc- 
tions. | 


Mr. Sandys ; 


Sir; the merchants of London, whether 
we consider their numbers, their property, 
their integrity, or their wisdom, are a body 
of too much importance to be thus con- 
temptuously rejected; rejected when they 
ask nothing that can be justly denied to 
the meanest subject of the kingdom; when 
they propose to speak on nothing but what 
their profession enables them to under- 
stand. -~ | 

To no purpose is it urged, that the Bill 
is far advanced; for if we have not pro- 
ceeded in the right way, we ought to be 
in more haste to return, in proportion as 
we have gone farther; nor can I discover 
why we should expedite, with so much 
assiduity, measures which are judged in- 
effectual, by those who know their conse- 

uences best, and for whose advantage 
the are particularly designed. __ 

t we have. a ent so much 
time in considering me fof manning 
the fleet, is surely one reason why we 
should endeavour at last to establish such 
as may be effectual; nor can we hope to 
succeed without a patient attention to their 
opinion, who must necessarily be well ex- 
perienced in naval affairs. 

- It is surely. therefore neither prudent 
nor just to shut out intelligence from our 
assemblies, and ridicule the good intention 
of those that offer it; to consult upon the 
best expedients for encouraging and in- 
creasing sailors, and when the mer- 
chants offer their scheme, to treat them 
as saucy, impertinent, idle meddlers, that 
assume— ; 


[K} 
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Mr. Attorney-General Ryder : 

Sir; it is not very consistent to press 
the dispatch of business, and to retard it 
at the same time by invidious insinuations, 
or unjust representations of arguments or 
expressions; whenever any expression is 
censured, it ought to be repeated in the 
same words; for otherwise does not the 
animadverter raise the phantom that he 
encounters? Does he not make the stain, 
which he endeavours with so much offi- 
cious zeal to wipe away? 

That no epithets of contempt or ridicule 
have in this debate been applied to the 
merchants, nor any violation of decency 
attempted, it is unnecessary to prove; and 
therefore it is neither regular nor candid 
to represent any man as aggravating the 
refusal of their petition with reproaches 
and insults. But not to dwell longer on 
this incident, I will take the liberty of re- 
_minding the gentleman, that personal in- 
-vectivesare always at least superfluous, and 
that the business of the day requires rather 
arguments than satire. 


Mr. Sandys : 


Sir; 1 am by no means convinced that 
at learned gentleman who charges me 
with irregularity, is better acquainted than 
myself with the rules and sree of this 

ouse, which I have studied with great 
application, ramet long experience. 
T ice, therefore, it will be no inexcusable 
presumption, if, instead of a tacit submis- 
sion to his censure, I assert, in my own 
vindication, that I have not deviated from 
the established rules of parliament; that I 
have spoken only in defence of merit in- 
sulted; and that I have condemned only 
such injurious insinuations; I did not, 
Sir, attempt te repeat expressions, as ought 
not to be heard without reply. ° 

The Speaker: | 

Sir; 1 believe the gentleman either 
heard imperfectly, or misunderstood those 
expressions, which he so warmly con- 
demns, for nothing has been uttered that 
could justly excite his indignation. My 
office obliges me on this occasion to re- 
mark, that the regard due to the dignity of 
the House ought to restrain every member 
from digressions into private satire ; for in 
proportion as we proceed with less de- 
cency, our determinations will have less 
influence. | 


Mr. Henry Pelham: 
Sir; the reputation which the hon. gen- 
; 2 
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tleman has acquired by his uncommon 
knowledge of the usages of parliament, is ° 
too well founded to be shaken; nor was 
any attack upon his character intended, 
when he was interrupted in the prosecution 
of his design. To censure any indecent 
expression, by whomsoever uttered, is 
doubtless consistent with the strictest re- 
gularity ; nor is it less improper to obviate 
any misrepresentation which inattention 
or mistake may produce. 

I am far, Sir, from thinking that the 
gentleman’s indignation was excited rather 
by malice than mistake; but mistakes of 
this kind may produce consequences which 
cannot be too cautiously avoided. How 
unwillingly would that gentleman propa- 
gate through the nation an. opinion that 
the merchants were insulted in this House, 
their interest neglected, and their intelli- 
gence despised, at a time when no asper- 
sion was thrown upon them, nor any thi 
intended but tenderness and regard? An 
yet such had been the representation of 
this day’s debate, which this numerous 
audience would have conveyed to the po- 
pulace, had net the mistake been imme- 
diately rectified, and the rumour crushed 
in the birth. 

Nothing, Sir, can be more injurious to 
the character of this House, by which the 
people are represented, than te accusé 
them of treating any class of men with in-, 
solence and contempt; and too much di- 
ligence cannot be used in obviating a re- 
port which cannot be spread in the nation, 
without giving rise to discoatent, clamours, 
and sedition. 

Those who shall be inclined to reject 
the Petition, may perhaps act with no leas 
regard to the merchants, and may promote 
their interest and their security with no 
less ardour than those who most soliciteusly 
labour for its reception. ‘For, if they are 
not allowed to be heard, it is only because 
the public interest requires expedition, 
and because every delay of our prepara- 
tions is an injury to trade. 

That this is not a proper time for pe- 
titions re the Bill to be heard, ix 
universally known, and I can discover no- 
thing in the Petition that restrains it to 
this particular clause, which is so far from 
being specified, that it appears to be the 
only part of the Bill of which they have 
had no intelligence. 

Let the warmest advocates for the Pe- 


-| tition point out any part of it that relates 


to this single clause, and | will retract my 
assertion ; but as it appears that there are 
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general declarations ef the inexpe- 
diset of ‘the measures » and the 
pernicious tendency of the methods now 
m use, what is the Petition but a complaint 
against the Bill, and a request that it should 
be laid aside ? 
The practice of impresses, Sir, is par- 
; censured, as severe and oppressive; 
a charge which, however true, has no 
relation to this clause, which is intended 
to promote the voluntary engagement of 
sailors in the service of the crown; yet it 
may not be improper to observe, that as 
the practice of impressing is in itself very 
efficacious, and well adapted to sudden 
emergencies, as it has been established by 
a long succession of ages, and is therefore 
become almost a part of our constitution ; 
and as it is at this time necessary to 
supply the navy with the utmost expedi- 
tion, - = - decent nor saves to 
too loudly against, or to heighten 
the discontent of the people at a necessary 
We have, Sir, examined every part of 
this Bil with the attention which the de- 
fence of the nation requires; we have 
softened the rigour of the methods first 
and admitted no violence or 
that is not absolutely necessary to 
make the law effectual, which, like eve 
other law, must he eaten) force, if 
it be obstructed or opposed. We have in- 
serted a great number of amendments, 
proposed by those who are represented as 
the most anxious guardians of the privi- 
leges of the people, and it is not surely to 


no ‘a ta the great council of the 
nation has so long, and so studiously la- 
boured. | 

Those whe are chosen by the people to 
represent them, have endoabtadty, Sir, 
ia eng as saagar ge to their gee 

ce arid respect; for to imagine that 
sa have committed the great charge of 

tary employments, that they have 
trusted their liberties and their happiness 
to those whose integrity they suspect, or 
whose understandings they despise, is to 
Imagine them much more stupid than they 
have been represented by those who are 
censured as their enemies. 

But far different is the tegard due to 
the determinations formed by the collec- 
Ove wisdom pf the parliament ; a regard 
which ought to border upon reverence, 
and which is scarcely consistent with the 

turmur of dissatisfaction. 
if we are to hear the present petitioners, 


4% not probable that before we have dis- 
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patched them, we shall be solicited by 
others, who will then plead the same right, 
supported by a new precedent? And is it 
not possible that by one interruption upon 
another, our measures may be delayed, 
till they shall be ineffectual ? 

_ It seems to me to be of much more im 
poms to defend the merchants than to 

ear them, and I shall therefore think no 
conceasions at this time expedient, which 
may obstruct the great end of our endea- 
vours, the equipment of the fleet. 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; notwithstanding the art and elo- 

jaa with which the grant of the mer- 

ts’ petition has been opposed, I am 
not yet able to discover that any thing is 
asked unreasonable, unprecedented, or in- 
convenient; and I am confident, that no 
real objection can have been overlooked by 
the 5 seareieen who have spoken against it. 

I have spent, Sir, 35 years of my life in 
parliament, and know that information has 
always upon important questions been 
acest | received; anu it cannot surely be 
doubted that the petitioners are best able 
to inform us of naval business, and to judge 
what will be the right method of recon- 
ciling the sailors to the public service, and 
of supplying our fleets without injuring our 
e. 

. Their abilities and importance have been 
hitherto so generally acknowledged, that 
no parliament has yet refused to attend to 
their opinion, and surely we ought not to 
be ambitious of being the first House of 
the representatives of the people, that has 
re an audience to the merchants. 

With d to the expediency of delay- 
ing the Bill at the present conjuncture ; 
he must think very contemptuously of the 
petitioners, who imagines that dat) have 
nothing to offer that will counterbalance a 
delay of two days, and must enteftain an 
elevated idea of the vigilance and activity 
of our enemies, enemies never before emi-~ 
nent for expedition, if he believes that 
they can gain great advantages in so short 
a time. 

The chief reason of the opposition ap- 
rs, indeed, not to be either the irregu- 
ty or inexpediency of hearing them, 
but the offence which some have received 
from an irreverent mention of the power 
of impressing; a power which never can 
be mentioned without complaint or detes- 
tation. | 

It is not, indeed, impossible that they 
may intend to represent to the House, liu 


e 
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much the sailors are oppressed, how much 
our commerce is impeded, and how much 
the power of the nation is exhausted by 
this cruel method. They may propose to 
shew that sailors, not having the choice of 
their voyages, are often hurried through a 
sudden change of climates from one ex- 
treme to another, and that nothing can be 
expected from such vicissitudes, but sick- 
ness, lameness, and death. ‘They may 

ropose, that to have just arrived from the 
auth may be pleaded as an exemption 
from an immediate voyage to the North, 
and that the seaman may have some time 
to-prepare himself for so great an altera- 
tion, by a residence of a few months in a 
temperate climate. ‘ 

i this should be their intention, it can- 
not, in my opinion, Sir, be called either 
unreasonable, or disrespectful, nor will 
thejr allegations be easily disproved. 

But it is insinuated that their grievances 
are properly such as affect them only as 
distinct from the rest of the community, 
and that they have nothing to complain of 
but a temporary interruption of their pri- 
vate advantage. | 

I have, indeed, no idea of the private 
advantage of a legal trader. For unless, 
Sir, we neglect our duty of providing that 
no commerce shall be carried on to the de- 
triment of the public, the merchants’ profit 
must be the profit of the nation, and their 
interests inseparably combined. 7 

It may, however, be possible, that the 
merchants may, like other men, prefer 
their immediate to their greater advantage, 
and may be impatient of a painful remedy, 
thoughnecessary to preventa more grievous 
evil. But Jet us not censure them by sus- 

icion, and punish them for a crime which 
it is only possible they may. commit; let 
us, Sir, at least, have all the certainty that 
can be obtained, and allow them an au- 
dience ; let us neither be so positive as 
not to receive. information, nor so rigorous 
as not to listen to entreaties. 

If the merchants have nothing to offer, 
nothing but complaints ; and can propose 
no better measures than those which they 
lament; if their arguments should be 
found to regard only their present interest, 
and to be formed upon narrow views and 
private purposes, it will be easy to detect 
the imposture, and reject it with the in- 
dignation it shall deserve; nor will our 
proceedings be then censured by the na- 
tion, which requires not that the merchants 
should be implicitly believed, though it ex- 
pects they should be heard. Let us at 
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least have a convention, though we should 
not be able to conclude a treaty. 

I know not, Sir, why we have not taken 
care to obviate all these difficulties, and to 
remove the necessity of petitions, debates, 
searches and impresses, by the plain and 
easy method of a voluntary register ; by 
retaining such a number of seamen as may 
properly be requisite upon sudden emer- 
gencies. Would not the nation with more 
cheerfulness contribute half-pay to those 
who are daily labouring for the public 
good, than to the caterpillars of the land- 
service, that grow old in laziness, and are 
disabled only by vice? 

Let ten dhoevcd men receive daily a 
small salary, upon condition that they 
shall be ready, whenever called upon, to 
engage in the service of the crown, and 
the difficulty of our naval preparations will 
be at an end. 

That it is necessary to exert ourselves 
on this occasion, and to strike out some 
measures for securing the dominion of the 
ocean, cannot be denied by any one who 
considers that we have now no other pre- 
tensions to maintain; that all our influence 
on the continent, at whatever expence 

ined and supported, is now in @ manner 

ost, and only the reputation of our naval 
strength hae to eld us from be- 
ing tram and insulte eve wer, 
and fom aading Spaniards 7 aren cliciaie: 


Sir William Yonge : 


Sir; the violence and severity of im- 
presses, so often and so pathetically com- 
plained of, appears to be now nothing 
more than a punishment inflicted upon 
those who neglect or refuse to receive the 
encouragement offered with the utmost 
liberality by the government, and decline 
the service of their country from a spirit of 
avarice, obstinacy, or resentment. 

That such men deserve some severities, 
cannot be doubted, and therefore alaw b 
which no penalty should be enacted, vould 
be imperfect and ineffectual, The ob- 
servation, Sir, of all laws is to be enforced 
by rewards on one side, and punishments 
on the other, that every passion may be 
influenced, and even our weakness made 
ane to the performance of our 

uty. | 

In the Bill before us no punishment is 
indeed expressly decreed, because the 
sailors who shill disvepard it, are only left 
to their former hardships, from which those 
who engage volantarily in the service of 
the navy are exempted, 
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Why so many rewards and so much vio- 
lenc: should be sei ayaa to allure or force 
the sailors into the public service, I am 
unable to comprehend. For, excepting 
the sudden change of climates, which may 
doubtless sometimes bring on distempers, 
the service of the king has no. disad- 
vantages which are not common to that of 
the merchants. . 

The wages in the navy are indeed less, 
but then it is to be remembered, that they 
are certainly paid, 4 the sailor is in 
less danger of losing a tempest, or a 
wreck, the whole profits of his voyage, be- 
cause, ifhe can preserve his life, he re- 
ceives hs pay. But in trading voyages, 
the seamen mortgage their wages, as a 
security for their care, which, if the ship 
is lost, they are condemned to forfeit. 

Thus, Sir, the hardships of the navy ap- 
pear not so great when compared with 
those of the merchants service, as they 
have been hitherto represented; and I 
doubt not, that if counsellors were to be 
heard on both sides, the measures taken 
for supplying the fleet would be found to 
be reasonable and just. 


Sir John Barnard rose to speak, when 
ria For called to order, and proceeded 
Us: 


Sir; it is well known to be one of the 
standing and unvariable orders of this 
House, that no member shall speak twice 
inadebate on the same question, except 
when, for greater freedom, we resolve our- 
selves into g committee. Upon this ques- 
tion, the hon. gentleman has already 
spoken, and cannot therefore be heard 
again, without such a transgression of our 
orders as mnst inevitably produce confu- 
sion. 7 


Sir John Barnard: 


Sir ; 1 know not for what reason the hon- 
gentleman apprehends any violation of the 
order of the House ; for as I have not yet 
spoken upon the present question, I have 
an undoubted right to be heard; a right 
which that gentleman cannot take away. 

Sir William Yonge : 

_ Sir; I know not by what secret distinc- 
tion the gentleman supports in his own 
it this declaration, which to the whole 

Ouse must appear very difficult to be 
defended ; for we must, before we can 
admit it, allow our memories to have for- 


en us, and our eyes and ears to have 
been deceived. 


4 
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Did he not, as soon as the Clause before 
us was read, rise and assert the characters 
of the petitioners, and their right to the 
attention of the House? Did he not dwell 
upon their importance, their abilities, and 
their integrity ; andenforce, with his usual. 
eloquence, every motive to the reception 
of the petition? How then can he assert 
that he has not spoken in the present de- 
bate, and how can he expect to be heard 
a second time, since, however his eloquence 
may please, and his arguments convince, 
that pleasure and conviction cannot now 
be obtained, without infringing the stand- 
ing orders of the House. 


Mr. Speaker : 


Sir ; it is not without uneasiness that I 
see the time of the House and of the pub- 
lic, wasted in fruitless cavils and unneces- 
sary controversies. Every gentleman ought 
now to consider that we are consulting 
upon no trivial question, and that expedi- 
tion is not less nec than accuracy. 
It cannot be denied, Sir, [to sir John 
Barnard] that you have already spoken 
on this question, and that the rules of the 
House do not allow you to speak a second 
time. 

Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; I am far from thinking the order 
of the House so sacred, as that it may not 
be neglected on some important occasions ; 
and if the gentleman has any thing to urge 
so momentous, that, in his own opinion, 
it outweighs the regard due to our rules, 
I shall willingly consent that he shall be 
heard. 


Sir John Barnard: 


Sir; I am far fron being inclined to re- 
ceive as a favour, what in my own opinion, 
I may claim as a right; and desire not to 
owe the liberty of speaking to the conde- 
scension of the right hon. gentleman. 

What I have to urge is no less against 
the Bill in general than the particular 
Clause now immediately urder our consi- 
deration, and though the petition should 
relate likewise to the whole Bill, I cannot 
discover why we should refuse to hear it. 

' Petitions from men of much inferior 
rank, and whose interest is much less 
closely connected with that of the public, 
have been thought sprees | to be heard, 
nor is the meanest individual to be injured 
or restrained without being admitted to 
offer his arguments in his own favour. 
Even the journeymen-shoemakers, one of 
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the lowest classes of the community, have 
been permitted to bring their counsel to 
our bar, and remonstrate against the in- 
conveniences to which they were afraid of 
being subjected. | 

Mr. Winntngton : 

Sir; I am always willing to hear peti- 
tions, when respectfully drawn up, and re- 

y subscibed, but can by ho means 
iscover that this is a real petition, for I 
have heard of no names affixed to it, it is 
therefore a request from nobody, and by 
rejecting it no man is refused. It may, 
so far.as can be discovered, be drawn up 
by the gentleman who offered it, and per- 
a no other person may be acquainted 
with it. 

Mr. Hay : 

Sir; it is in my opinion necessary that 
. & petition in the name of the merchants 
of London should be subscribed by the 
‘whole number, for if only a few should 
put their names to it, how does it appear 
_ that ft is any thing more than an appre- 
hension of danger to their own particular 
interest, which perhaps the other part, 
their rivals in trade, may consider as an ad- 
vantage, or at least regard with indiffer- 
ence. This suspicion is much more rea- 
sonable, when a petition is subscribed by 
a smaller number, who may easily be ima- 
gined to have partial views, and designs 
not wholly consistent with the interest of 
the public. | 

Sir Charles Wager: 

Sir; if Iam rightly informed, another 
petition is preparing by several eminent 
merchants, that this Clause may stand as 
part of the Bill; and certainly they ought 
to be heard as well as the present petition- 
ers, which will occasion great and uneces- 
sary delays, and therefore I am against 
the motion. 


Mr. Campbell : 


Sir; I with that hon. gentleman 
that if the merchants are divided in opinion 
upon this point, one side ought to be heard 
as well as the other, and hope the House 
will come to a resolution for that purpose. 
For I shall invariably promote every pro- 
posal which tends to procure the + lest 
information in all affairs that shall come 
before us. | 


Then the question was put, That the 
further consideration of the report be ad- 
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journed to the 16th; it passed m the ne- 
gative. . 

It was likewise moved, that clause A, 
which limits Seamens Wages in the mer- 
chants service at 35s. per month, be re- 
jected: after debate, it passed in the ne- 
gative: on a division, Ayes 127, Noes 
183. Resolved, that clause A do stand a 
part of the said Bill. 

On the Report the eleven clauses of 
severity were given up without any division, 
and a clause was added, viz. “* Provided 
that nothing in the Bill shall extend to 


contracts for hire of seamen in 
Hare parts beyond the seas, or to Great 
ritain.” 7 


Ordered, That the Bill with the Amend- 
ments be engrossed. 


March 23. The said Bill engrossed was 
read according to order, when 


Mr. Digby rose and said : 


Sir; I have a clause to be offered to the 
House as nec to be inserted in the 
Bill before us, which was put into my 
hands by a member, whom a sudden mis- 
fortune has made unable to attend his 
duty, and which, in his ope me mine, 
is of great importance, and I shall there- 
fore take the liberty of reading it: “ Be 
it enacted that every seaman offering him- 
self.to serve his majesty, shall, upon being 
refused, receive from such captain, lieu- 
tenant, or justice of the peace, a certi- 
ficate, setting forth the reasons for which 
he is refused, which certificate may be 

roduced by him, as an exemption fom 
ing seized by a warrant of impress.” 

I hope the reasonableness and equity of 
this clause is so incontestably apparent 
that it will find no opposition; for what 
can be more cruel, unjust, or oppressive, 
than to punish men for neglect of a law 
which they have endeavoured to obey. 
To what purpose are rewards offered, if 
they are denied to those’ who come to 
claim them? What is it less than theft, 
and fraud; to force a man into the service 
who would willingly have entered, and 
subject him to hardships without the re- 
compence which he may justly demand 
from the solemn promises of the legislature. 


Sir Charles Wager : 

Sir ; to this clause, which the gentleman 
has represented as so reasonable and just, 
objections may, in my opinion, be easily 
made, of which he himself will acknow- 
ledge the force. The great obstruction of 
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lic measures is partiality, whether from 
Pe adihip, bribery, or any other motive; 
sgainst partiality alone the clause which is 
now offered is levelled, and indeed it is so 
daogerous an evil, that it cannot be ob- 
viated with too much caution. 

But this clause, instead Soe 
private correspondence, and illegal com- 
binations, has an evident tendency to pro- 
duce them, by inciting men to apply with 
pretended of service to those who 
are before suborned to refuse them, then 
make amerit of their readiness, and de- 
mand a certificate. 

By such artifices multitudes may exempt 
themselves from the impress who ma 
known to be able sailors, even by those 
that conduct it, and may, under the pro- 
tection of a certificate fallaciously ob- 
tuned, laugh at all endeavours to engage 
them in the public service. - 


Mr. Digby : 

Sir; if this authority, lodged in the 
hands of those who are proposed in the 
clause to be. entrusted with it, be in danger 
of being executed without due regard to 
the end for which it is granted, let it be. 
placed where there is neither temptation 
hor opportunity to abuse it. Let the ad- 
mialty alone have the power of granti 
such certificates, the officers of which wi 
be able to judge whether the sailor is really 
unfit for the service, and deliver those 
whom age or accidents have disabled from 
the terror of impresses ; for surely, he that 
is ft to serve, when taken by violence, is 
no less qualified when he enters volun- 
tarily,and he who could not be admitted 
when he tendered himself, ought not to be 

away, when perhaps he has con- 
tracted for another voyage. 


Sir Charles W. ager: 


Sir; it is, doubtless, more proper to 
place such authority in the officers of the 
ty, than in any other; but it does 
bot appear that the benefit which the 
sailors may receive from it, to whatever 
hands it is entrusted, will not be over- 
by the injury which the public 
wil probably suffer. 
Sailors are frequently levied in remote 
parts of the kingdom; in ports where the 
iralty cannot speedily be informed of 
the reasons for which those that ma pe- 
ution for certificates have been refused,. 
and therefore Cannot grant them without 
of being deceived by fraudulent 
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The grievances for which the remedy is 
proposed cannot frequently occur; for it 
is not probable that in a time of naval 
preparations any man qualified for the 
service should be rejected, since the officers 
gain nothing by their refusal. - 
Mr. Hay: 


Sir; it is very possible that those in- 
stances which may be produced of men, 
who have been impressed by one officer, 
after they have been rejected by another, 
may be only the consequences of the high 
value which every man is to set 
upon his own abilities. For he that offers 
himself, no doubt, demands the highest 
premium, though he be not an able sailor ; 
and if rejected, and afterwards impressed 
as a novice, thinks himself at liberty to 
complain with the most importunate vehe- 
mence, of fraud, partiality, and oppression. 


The question being put, was resolved in 
the negative. 


Then Mr. Southwell offered a clause, 
importing, ‘“ That all sailors who should 
take Advance-money of the mérchants, 
should be obliged to perform their agree- 
ments, or be liable to be taken up by any 
magistrate or justice of the peace, and — 
deemed deserters, t they were im 
his ae ships of war.”? He was se- 
conded by 
Lord Gage, as follows : 


Sir; as this clause has no other tendency 
than to promote the interest of the mer- 
chants, without obstructing the public pre- 
parations ; as it tends only to confirm legal - 
contracts, and facilitate that- commerce. 
from whence the wealth and power of this 
nation arises, I hope it will readily be ad- 
mitted ; as we may, by adding this sanction 
to the contracts e between the mer- 
chants and sailors, in some degree, balance 
the obstructions wherewith we have em- | 
barrassed trade by the other clauses. | 


Sir Charles Wager : 


Sir; this clause is unquestionably rea- 
sonable, but not necessary, for it is to be 
found already in an act made for the en- 
couragement of the merchants, which is 
still in force, and ought whenever any 
such frauds are committed, to be rigorously 
observed. ; 

Sir Robert Walpole then desired that 
the clerk might read the act, in which the 
clause being accordingly found, Mr. South- 


» 


well withdrew his motion. 
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- Then the question was put, That the 
Bill do pass ; it was resolved in the affirma- 
tive, 153 against 79. 


Debate in the Lords on altering a Turn- 
pike Bill sent from the Commons.*] March 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


March 12. Several Turnpike Bills com- 
mitted for this day. 


Abingdon. Moved to put the duke of Somer- 
set’s name as a commissioner in one of them. 

Carteret. The Commons will not throw out 
‘all these Bills for being thus altered. This ap- 

rs upon the face of it to be a Private Bill, if 
it were not for the clause that makes it a public 
ene. As a further proof, it pays fees. And 
this sort of Bills were first ordered to be printed 
in the statute beok about 1715. Now no Pri- 
vate Bill can be a Money Bill. The Commons 
uestioned| once whether we could alter penal- 
ties, but that we carried from the oo ed the 
thing. Felony is a pecuniary penalty: there- 
fore the Lords coal ak sppeial thet, if they 
could not appoint pecuniary penalties. Never 
make a declaration of your right to alter these 
Bills if you do not alter them. It would bea 
declaration of our weakness ‘ quibus malis im- 
* pares sumus.’ Amend all or none. 

Newcustle. Do not make an amendment you 

would not have thought of, merely to assert 

ourright. In 1707 an Amendment was made 
in a Bedfordshire Bill and a conference had, 
and the Lords receded. In 1711, the same 
thing happened again in a Bill of like nature. 
One of these Bills hath cost the parties 12 or 
1,300/. It is pity they should lose this. The 
did not know our way of thinking: now it wi 
be known» Whenever you have made Amend- 
ments you have afterwards receded. The no- 
tion that we cannot alter these Bills is of all 
things the most absurd. A declaration against 
it will be a general notice. 

Abingdon. Better a hardship should fall upon 

_the parties than upon this House. If we have 
receded, we should do it no longer. Only one 
declaration would be of service, and that would 
not be parliamentary one, that we will not re- 
ceive any of these Bills from the Commons. 
There hath not been, and probably will not be, 
of many years, such an opportunity as this. 
The parties concerned who desire here that we 
should not amend, will desire when these Bills 
go back to the Commons, that our amendments 
should be admitted. There are two peers now 
in the House that have been Commissioners of 
Turnpikes since they were peers, 

Finlater. The House hath a right to alter 
all Bills: but the question is about the exercise 
of that right. Resolve on all proper occasions to 
alter but never for alteration’s sake. 

Delawar. I am sorry for the debate: but it 
is of great consequence. Since the Restoration 
the Lords have amended several Bills for Aids 
tothe crown. That lam afraid you will not 
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12. The order of the day being read, for 
receiving the Reports from the several 
Committees to whom the Bills relating to 
Turnpikes were committed : 

The earl of Findlater accordingly re- 
ported from the Committee to whom the 


attempt todo. Ishould be giad to see it re- 
stored tous. Formerly we inserted Clauses, 
and Conferences were held whether we had a 
right to begin such Bills. We receded and made 
protestations to no purpose. Then we amend- 
ed Bills; in Cunference, Recession, pro- 
testations of fundamental, inherent, undoubted 


right: but still the Commons carried their | 


point In 1707 we receded; in 1711 again ; 
ut these were single bills and had not weight : 
a number might have carried it. If people will 
know your intentions from your declarations, 
they may know it from them already. Soli- 
citations have often prevailed against reason- 
able amendments, for fear of a bill’s being re- 
jected. You have never receded from a per- 
suasion of your having no right. The - 
ment from the benefit of commerce will weigh 
as much elsewhere ashere. In amending you 
will do only what you have arighttodo. In 
rejecting the Bill use it is amended, the 


Commons will do what they have no right 


to do. 

Aylesford. You declare you have a right 
which the Commons deny, and which you will 
not exercise. In a coronation the duke of 
Aguitain and Normandy is a great part of the 
shew: but itis only a shew. About 14 or 15 
years ago there was a Bill to amend the roads 
in Warwickshire: they chose new commis- 
sioners: the late Speaker Bromley desired me 
to act. I was elected and do act. And if the 
commissioners may elect a peer, your lordships 
may put in one. 

ardwicke, C. Here are 10 or 12 bills of 
great consequence a penton You have a 
right to amend plain Money bills in the money 
rt. And 1 bope you will never give it up. 
ut this is not a Money bill. In a parliamen- 
tary sense they only are such which grant 
money to the crown. Money bills are public 
in their nature. This is the most maintainable 
point that can be. But be your right never so 
-strong, never make any Amendment but where 
it can be su by reason: not do it because 
you will. T'bis is a Bill for the continuance of 


a turnpike: the Commissioners have a power | 


by it to elect new ones, and you are putting in 
one. There is no instance in which such a 
thing bath been done, and it is unworthy of 


you to substitute yourselves, instead of the 


Commissioners to whom you have given this 
power. Suppose the Commons should demand 
a Conference, what reason will you give them ? 
The Amendment in the Bribery Bill was not 
made to assert the right of the House. If I 
saw the other House amend a Bill merely for 
the sake of amending it, J would not to 
the Amendment, And if the Commons do not 
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Bill, intituled, “ An Act for enlarging the 
term and powers granted by an act passed 
inthe 12th year of the retgn of his late 
majesty king George the first, intituled, 
‘An Act for repairmg and widening the 
‘road from Horsely Upright Gate, leading 
‘down Bowden Hill, in the county of 
‘Wilts, to the top of Kingsdown hill, in 
‘the parish of Box, in the said county,’ 
wascommitted_: ‘ That they had considered 
‘ the said Bill, and examined the allegations 
‘ thereof, which they found to be true: and 
‘that the Committee had gone through the 
‘Bil, and directed him to report the 
‘same to the House, without any amend- 
* ment,’ 

Then it was moved, to insert in the said 
Bil, after the words [‘* trustees appointed, 
or to be appointed, to put the said former 
and this present act into execution,’ ] 
these words, videlicet, [** and the most 
noble Charles duke of Somerset.” } 
agree to this, are you sure what may be the 
weight of solicitations, afterwards sade td you 
torecede? Power is vested in each part for the 
sake of the whole. Jf the crown should exert 
el eta for the sake of exerting, that would 
look ill, Never any single man or body of 
men get any thing by exerting power so. 

Abingdon.’ The duke of Somerset may be 
hurt iy the Commissioners, and therefore 
should be amongst them. Whenever the king’s 
prerogative is denied, surely the Chancellor 
would advise him to exert it for that reason. 

' Argyle. Lords have explained this to be a 
nght withouta remedy. For declarations have 
beea always ineffectual. The Comnons had 
been used to send you Money bills with clauses 
of a differeat nature. The Lords in 1722 de- 
clared that annexing such Clauses tends to the 
destruction of this government. And yet there 
are such bills every session and you pass them: 
The approach of the end of this parliament, 

e Place Bill in the House of Com- 
moos. Why may it not pass this? Either 
say that it is not your privilege, or that you 

not defend it, or do it to purpose. 


N.C. 41. Of whom bishops of Glocester, 
Oxford, Brisiol. a 
- 41. 


oy ie : >: 
Chancellor « preesumitur pro negante. 


Proxies N. C. 24. 
C. 12. 


N..B. The Speaker of the House of Commons 
told me the: the Poor Bill 43 Eliz. came 
1 from the Lords: but that the Commons 
- had made their preseat claim ever, since 
the Restoration, and could not possibly 
give it up, thourh some things had passed 
siuce the Restoration inadvertently that 
were contrary to it. 
(VOL. XII. j 
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- Which being objected to ; after debate : 
the question was pat, whether those words 
shall be there inserted? It was resolved - 
in the negative. 


The King’s Speech to both Houses for a 
Vote of Credit tn support of the Pragmatic 
Sanction,* and fora Subsidy to the Queen 


_ * “ That the reader may be able to judge of 
the propriety of the measures now entered into 
by his majesty, it is necessary to lay before him 
what was then passing in the continent of 
Europe. Never were two princes worse paired 
by natare for the tranquillity of Europe, than 
his Prussian majesty and the queen of Hun- 
gary. Joined to the most obstinate tenacious- 
ness of what he conceived to be his right, and 
the most determined resolution in pursuing it, 
his father had left him the richest prince, im 
ready money, in Europe, by which he was en- 
abled at this time to keep on foot 100,000 men, 
Her Hungarian majesty, with equal tenacrous- 
ness and equal obstinacy, was more haughty, 
and little disposed to reason upon any point 
that ruffled the pride of that house to which she 
was the heiress, which pride she inherited to 
the utmost. She was then full both of spirits 
and resentment, active in her person, and en- 
gaging in her manners towards her own sub- 
jects; and indeed such had been the misma- 
nagements of the court of Vienna towards the 
latter end of her father’s reign, that she had 
now little or nothing else but the affections of 
her subjects to depend upon for opposing the 
numerous claimants to her territories that were 
daily starting up around her. Ft was with great 
difficulty that some of the covlest heads in her 
court prevailed with her and her husband to 
give a civil answer to the Ring of Prussia’s pro- 
eae In the answer she gave, she blamed 
im as being the beginner of her calamities, 
and reproached him as breaking his guarantee 
of the pragmatic sanction. She observed, that 
the consent to the diminution of her hereditary 
countries, was a very unlikely method of con- 
ciliating the friendsbip of Russia and the mari- 
time powers. She civilly declined the services . 
of his Prussian majesty in favour of her hus- 
band at the approaching election of emperor, 
which she said ought to be free, and according 
to the rales reserved by the golden bull; and 
she shrewdly observed,’ that it was not usual 
for one prince tn force another to accept of 
money, by carrying war into their dominions, 


' for which reason she declined all the pecuniary 


assistance tendered her. Lastly, after some 
forced acknowledgments of the high value she 
set upon his Prussian majesty’s friendship, she 
fairly told him, she would not consent to quit 


with one inch of Silesia, and exhorted ‘him to 


withdraw his troops from theace, a8 the only 


| means of preserving or testoring the tranquillity 


of the empire.—It was with great concern the 
court of England understood this obstinacy of 
her Hungarian majesty, and they would gladly 
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of Hun &c.] April 8 The Kin 
Me to the tives Jane aed, the Com 
sent for, made the following 
th Houses: | 


mons bei 
Speech to 


_ & My lords, and gentlemen ; 

‘¢ At the opening of this session, I took 
notice to you of the death of the late Em- 
peror, and of my resolution to adhere to 
the engagements I am under, in order to 
the maintaining of the balance of power, 
and the liberties of Europe, on that im- 
portant occasion. The assurances I re- 
ceived from you, in return to this commu- 
nication, were perfectly agreeable to that 
zeal and vigour which this parliament has 
always exerted, in the support of the ho- 
nour and interest of my crown and king- 
doms, and of the common cause. 

. & The war which has since broke out, 
and been carried on, in part of the Aus- 
trian dominions, and the various and ex- 
tensive claims which are publicly made 
on the late Emperor’s succession, are new 
events, that require the utmost care and 


have made up the breach between her and 
Prussia upon the footing which the latter 
had proposed, Nay, his Prussian majesty even 
had ordered intimations to be made at the court 
of Britaiu, that he was ready to advance upon 
the terms he cog ig Ning ipo ma- 
jesty now saw the disagreeable dilemma into 
which he was brought, of either abandoning 
the interest of the queen of Hungary, (and 
thereby incurring the imputation of sacrificin 
the pragmatic sanction) or of dividing himself 
from a powerful ally and a near relation. He 
chose the part which pradence and honour dic- 
tated.” Tindal. 


+ “ The only parliamentary measure in this 
session which deserves further notice, was the 
grant of a Subsidy to the queen of Hungary, 
which finally involved England in a war with 
France. It was undoubtedly neither consonant 
to the wishes or sentiments of the minister, who 
had earnestly exerted himse)f to bring about an 
accommod&tion between Prussia and Austria, 
to promote a measure calculated to encourage 
the obstinacy of Maria Theresa, at a moment 
when she seemed wavering and irresolute. But 
the voice of. the nation loudly echoed the un- 
ceasing cry of oppusition in favour of Maria 
Theresa. The king was alarmed for his Ger- 
man dominions, the majority of the cabinet in- 
clined to vigorous measures, and it was ima- 
gined that a decided resolution of parliament to 
support the house of Austria, would intimidate 
the king of Prussia, and induce bim to lower 
his terms of accommodation.—In consequence 
of these prevailing sentiments, the king opened 
the subject in a Speech from the throne.”.— 
_ Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. 
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attention, as they may involve all Eu- 
rope in a bloody war; and, in consequence, 
expose the dominions of such princes as 
shall take part in support of the Pragmatic 
Sanction,, to imminent and immediate 
danger. The queen of Hun has al- 
ready made a requisition of the 12,000 
men expressly stipulated by treaty. Amd 
thereupon I have demanded of the king of 
Denmark, and of the king of Sweden as 
landgrave of Hesse Cassel, their respec- 
tive bodies of troops, consisting of 6,000 
men each, to be in readiness to march 
forthwith, to the assistance of hey Hunga- 
rian majesty. Iam also concerting such 
measures a8 may obviate and disappoint 
all dangerous designs and attempts that 
may be forming, or carried on in favour 
of any unjust pretensions, to the prejudice 
of the House of Austria. In this compli- 
cated and uncertain state of things, many 
incidents may arise, during the time when, 
by reason of the approaching conclusion 
of this parliament, it may be impossible 
for me to have your advice and assistance, 
which may make it necessary for me to 
enter into still larger expences for main- 
taining the Pragmatic Sanctien. In a con- 
juncture so critical, I have thought it pro- 
ae to lay these important considerations 

efore you ; and to desire the concurrence 
of my parliament, in enabling me to con- 
tribute in the most effectual manner to the 
support of the queen of Hungary; the 
preventing, by all reasonable means, the 
subversion of the House of Austria; and 
to the maintaining the liberties and balance 
of power in Europe. 


‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

«+ I must recommend it to you, to grant 
me such a Supply as may be requisite for 
these ends: and the just concern and rea- 
diness, which I have constantly found in 
you, to make all necessary provisions for 
the public good and our common security, 
leave me no room to doubt of the same 
good disposition and affection in this in- 
stance. 


«¢ My lords, and eal ees 
‘¢ T am persuaded, I need say no more, 
to recommend these considerations to you, 
which so necessarily arise from the present 
situation of affairs: I shall therefore only 
add, that whatever expences may be in- 
curred on this occasion, shall be made m 
as frugal a manner as ible; and an ac- 
€ount thereof shall be laid before the next 

parliament.” =, | 
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Thanks for the King’s Speech*.] 

9, The’ Lords a 

Speech into consideration, 

debate, upon the following Address : 
‘“‘ Most gracious Sovereign ; 


“ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
rds spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave to 


loyal subjects, the 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


April 9. Consideration of the. King’s 


Cholmendeley. It may be said we are only 
wer of many, and should go hand in 
ut in the two late great 
wars, the first step was made by England. And 
till we take the lead, other powers will not 
In the late War there were Votes of 
Credit and Confidence for 6 years. And in 
was voted to pay what was due 
upon Treaties made or to be made. And we 
assurance of securing his 
German Dominions if attacked on account of 


one 

with them. 
stir. 
1706, money 
guve the late king 


the mterest of these nations. Motion, 


“To Address that we will contribute to 
Pragmatic Sanction in 
the most effectual manner, and secure the 


the defence of the 


King’s German Dominions, &c.” 


Argyle. Let the Vote of Credit, March 28, 
1733-4, be'read. I shall use but few words, 
because alf will have no other effect than shew- 
ing that I scorn to sacrifice the interest of my 
Country to make my court. The legal 
of the crown is sufficient. Nor can liberty sub- 
ast with adding one grain more. Now this 
mohoa adds to the crown a parliamentary 
power during the recess. It is designed to be 
patie practiceevery year. And giving money 
% reg at You had as good play the part 
of the Senate of Denmark. Extraordiuary 
soba given have always ended in slavery. 

never was a Vote of Credit before queen 
Anne’s time, and not above 2 or 3 then. The 
thing was bronght in fashion in the late king's 
reign, and hath been carried on with great zeal 
pee ace ong ssa ie Lords in minis- 
Offices have tender in speaking on 
the jeagmatick sanction. I canal that 5 a 
S-horn tor 50 other purposes that ¢annot 
be ay cpoke out. Every honest man wishes 
B conld supported. You are bound to do it 
Whb a certain force, and if that be not sufficient 
with alt your strength. But this was agreed 
ma concert with others, and you are not to do 
mereand stand alone. The queen of Hangar 
woud hare been much better satisfied wit 
tee She hath men enough to drive the 
& of Prussia into the sea, but for want of 
iets Cannot get 10,000 of them togetizer. 
may bave been told, You shall have men 
ad come money into the bargain. If every 


Lard a been Bad before us, we should have 


Sor the King’s Speech. 
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having taken the king’s 
» after 


power 


was, Men can do her no good. 
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return your majesty our most humble 
thanks, for your most gracious Speech 
from the throne ; and for your majesty’s 
great attention and care for the preserva- 
tion of the balance of power, and the peace 
and liberties of Europe, in which the tran- 
quillity and security of these kingdoms 
are so nearly interested. | 

‘© We cannot but express our great con- 


It_was an easy matter to have secured the 
House of Austria in 1733-4. Then there was 
a Vote of Credit for it, and we raised a few 
more men at home and have kept them ever 
since, and this wasall. Will you trust money 
for supporting this House into the hands of 
those who have pulled it down? Indeed, now 
we cannot support the House of Austria. In 
the two late wars we did not declare ourselves 
till we made Alliances with all with whom we 
acted afterwards. Phi geiigad — a 
act against us, or declare they will do nothing. 
Osis squadren have skews they had i 

ers to fall upon the French, but treated 
them very civilly after some rudeness on their 
side. If we have driven the ministry into a 
Spanish war, shall we drive the perple into a 
German war? This motion is only for the 
same end with the Hanover Treaty and Baltic 
Squadron. Convince the king that you are 
resolved to assist him against every power that - 
shall disturb him and Britain. | 

Cholmondeley. This is the only way to re- 
trieve the Dutch. What keeps them from re- 
solving is the fear of a Stadtholder. 

Newcastle. Something of the nature of Votes 
of Credit is necessary in a war, &c. - - -, were 
made before, though there was no provision 
made for them, and this was not thought so | 
righta way. Neither such care in the man- 
ner of giving, nor such assurance of account as 
now, yet then less occasion than now. Jn the 
beginning of the late war a great prince was 
brought over. So it may be now. Our treaty 
with the court of Vienna was without apy con- 
tingency of what others would do, nor did we 
engage to defend only all that the House of 
Austria was rightfully in possession of, but all 
it was actually possessed of. The Dutch were 
admitted as originally contracting . parties, and 
they obtained that the assistance should be 
specified, which it was not before: but if that 
was not sufficient, then fotis viribus. The 
Pragmatic Sanction is disturbed by the power 
we could least have wished. The Ausirian 
minister asked not for money but for Danes 
and Hessians: but I believe a great number 
of other troops will be sent abroad. It is not 
easy to bring the states of Holland to act a 
right part for themselves. When they aug- 
ment, we shall be obliged by treaty to sep: our 
contingent. The Ru-sians have signified their 
resolutions even to France, of standing by the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Anda great number of 
Russians are now marching near the scene of 


war, Theugh the king may wish the dispute 
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cern, that a war has broke out, and is car- 
ried on, in part of the Austrian dominions : 
and we are highly sensible of your majes- 


ty’s royal wisdom, in the resolution you 


have. been pleased to declare, for. the 
maintenance of the Pragmatic Sanction, 


now subsisting accommodated, yet he cannot 
force the queen of Hungary. But if this mat- 
ter were made up, the case is not clear, and we 
must do the same things we do now. If we go 
no farther than our quota the House of Austria 
will bave little to hope. Great bodies of troops 
are assembling in places where they can be of 
no other use, than to put a stop to our engage- 
ments by putting the king’s dominions in dan- 
ger. Let not the king or his family ever be 
tempted, or suspected of being ‘tempted, to do 
nothing in cases that concern this vation lest 
their own dominions should suffer. 

Chesterfield. This is a question of the great- 
est importance that ever came before this 
House. I say so not of course, but seriously. 
And perhaps of greater than may ever come 
before it again, if this motion pass. Tam against 
it, 1. as it contains a Vote of Credit. 2. on 
account of the time. Votes of Credit are a 
modern ministerial invention, not known 30 
years ago. And in queen Anne’s time, there 
were no Votes of Credit before the war was 
entered into, nor of five years after, and the 
administration then had acquired the confidence 
of the nation. What fruit have we had from 
any Vote of Credit yet? That in 1733-4, was 
to do nothing that was dope, but it was in the 
Jast session of a parliament. It was said to be 
given for the House of Austria, but they were 
not the better for it. We have above 70,000 
national troops in our pay, which is more than 
in the late war, and 12,000 hired troops. These 
were not raised for the war with Spain. Let 
the queen of Hungary have what she hath de- 
manded. But if you support the Pragmatic 
Sanction alone, you will ruin yourselves and do 
nobody good. The Dutch say that your mea- 
sures for pulling down the House of Austria, 
have been so effectual that there is no cure. 
‘You have already strength, more than enough 
to do what is wanted in conjunction with allies, 
and you cannot do it without. It is said the 
queen of Hungary bath demanded men. If 
s0, she knows how they can come at her. 
But then what is this money for? Are you to 
a alliances? If they are right ones they 
will be approved by the next parliament. Votes 
of Credit have been made aud an account pro- 
mised, and then secresy hath been urged and 
no account given. Votes of Credit are safer 
fur ministers, and therefore were introduced, 
but not safe for the public. The Treaty of 
Hanover produced these frequent Votes of 
Credit for troops and services of no use to Bri- 
tain, That part of the motion which relates 
to the king’s dominions, answers to no demand 
in his Speech. There is no more need of men- 
tioning Hanover than any other ally, The 
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and the assistance of the queen of Hungary. 

‘« We assure your majesty, that, in case 
it shall become necessary to enter into still 
further expences in s0 just a cause, your 
majesty may depend on our zealous and 
cheerful concurrence, in enabling your 


German dominions are not a subject extremely 
popular. The nation is prepossessed, perhaps 
too much, that they have been the occasion of 
expensive measures. Doing any thing to 
strengthen this suspicion will make our measures 
disagreeable. In alliances you defend your 
allies or divert the enemy from them, as well 
as you can. Now the Hanoverins are pot 
ourselves, but our allies. 

‘We are now going to a new election. The 
spirit of the nation cao only be brought to 
chuse a parliament agreeable to the administra- 
tion by a deluge of gold. And this is one of 
the exbalations that are to form those showers. 
The queen of snag est | will have the smallest 
part of this money, and it is easy to puzzle ac- 
counts, so that out of 5 or 600,000/. something 
may be saved for the purpose of elections.— 
Though I am against this motion, yet f am for 
a dutitul Address to his majesty. 

Hardwicke, C. If I did not think this would 
be executed as a British measure, nothing 
should induce me to be for it. It is not trae . 
that one grain cannot be safely added to the 
crown. I could name powers that have been 
taken away and had better be there. This is 
not a Vote of Credit or Confidence. There 
could be no Votes of Credit till the clauses of 
app iianen came into acts of parliament, 
which was after the Revolution. The misis- 
ters were forbidden to apply money to any 
other purposes thao the specified purposes 
there mentioned; which they were not forbid- 
den before. Votes of Credit strictly are to en- 
able the crown to contract a debt to be answered 
by parliament hereafter. But this is a demand 
fe Supply for purposes specified just as much 
as at the beginning of a session.—If you say 
nothing to the king on this occasion, all must 
drop. Let there be ever so much help, you 
must go farther than your 12,000 men, and the 
queen of Hungary may want both troops and 
money, ‘It would have been improper for the. 
king to demand security for hig dominions, but 
he hath hinted it sufficiently ; and by giving 
it, you enable him to act with spirit. Tie ar 
liainent hath restrained the king from raakitig 
an alliance with the elector of Hanover, as he 
can with any other prince. Therefore the par- 
liament should enable him to put his dominions 
upon a level with others. For why should they 
be in a worse condition because he is our : 
J have no suspicion that the money will be ap- 
plied to any other purpose than that for which 
itis given. It must be accounted for: and no 

romises of accounts made from tbe throne 

ave been broken. 

Carteret. If this be not done, the queen of 
Hungary will throw herself into the arms of | 


158] for the King’s Speech. 
usjesty to contribute, in the most effec- 
tual manner, to the suppert of the queen 
of Hungary; and to the preventing, by 
all reasonable means, the subversion of the 
house of Austria, the encient and natural 
aliy of the British crown, 

“ We think ourselves obliged, upon this 
occasion, to renew the professions of our 
wost dutiful and inviolable fidelity ; and to 


Frace. Itisa great misfortyne that this was 
pot the Speech at the beginning of the session: 
then the king of Prussia would not have begun. 
Kt siall never be imputed to me that J bury the 
house of Austria without burying my own 
covstry afthesame time. The king of Prussia 
will be told, Will you lose the friendship of 
Exghand for ever? ‘The late minister of Russia 
was disgraced because he was slow. The pre- 
sent miouwster will act. Saxony will be - - - at 
eoce. It will secure a majority of votes. Not 
aword of the honse of Austria was named in 
1735-4. 1 speak with no other views than 
Gath: that I have spoken in and out of place 
for 25 years. A motion was made 15th of No- 
vember 1721, to see my Instructions :* - J said 
I was willing, if the king thought it proper. It 
was said, things were done for the Hanover 
dominions ; I explained the Act of Setulement 
as the lord on. the woolsack bath now done, 
The 15 lords who protested on that occasion, of 
whom ouly five are now alive, allowed there 
might be cases, &c. (See their Protest. ] The 
treaty was afterwards seen and approved. 
re never was a worse thing than the Treaty 
of Hanover. Therefore the Protest against se- 
curmg the king’s dominions wpen that was 
nght. But this is a case of nobody’s seeking : 
‘arises from the emperor’s death. The king 
should hazard all upon it, and we should stand 
by him: If it were another priace what would 
you do: dothe same now. I do not fook for 
populanty ; bat am now on the popular side of 
the question. France is unwilling to draw the 
sword, but is doing ail underhand. if the Aus- 
tnan dominwns are parceiled, Framce gets 
enough without getting an aere of land. We 
say to France, It you willkeep your treaty yeu 
cennet complain of us: Jf you sill not, we are 
safer with open doings. We are in war with 
Spain; this isno harm: we are likely to have 
one with France: but better with company 
than singly; and in this ease we shall have 
company. If the house of Austria sink, we 
shall be forced te such troops in time of 
Peace that we must fall by them. The queen 
| Hungary tries you rather than Frenee, 
ough you have been languid so loug. 
a an =a ld Pi success from er 
nied e changes in Russia are a proof @ 
their good intention” Oe . 


C.76. Of whom bishops of Gloucester, 
Ps Oxford, &c. | 
- 26. 


* See Vol. 7, p. 924, 
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give your majesty the strongest asserances, 
that, if eny part of your deminions, al- 
though not belonging to the crown of 


Great Britain, should be attacked or in- © 


suited by any prinee or power whatsoever, 
in resentment ef the just and necessary 
measures which your majesty hath taken, 
or shall take, for maintaining the Pragma- 
tic Sanction, we are determined to exert 
ourselves to the utmost,.in defending and 
protecting such dominions from any such 
attacks or i , : 


29 
r) 


The King’s Answer.] To this Address 
the King gave the following Answer: _ 

‘© My lords ; I thank you very kindly for 
this most seasonable and dutiful Adilress. 
The true concern you shew, for the assist- 
ance of the queen of Hungary, and the 
support of the house of Austria, is very 
agreeable to me. — 

‘‘ The assurance you give me, in relation 
to my territories abroad, is a strong proof 
of your affection to me: and you may 
depend on my making no other use of the 
confidence you repose in me, than to en- 
able me to act with vigour in majntaining 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and in the pre- 
servation of the balance and liberties of 
Europe, and of our common interest and 
security.” 


Debate in the Commons on an Address 
oft hanks for the King’s Speech*.| The 
mmons being returned to their House, | 


Mr. Clutterbuck rose and said : 

. Sir; the present confusion in Europe, 
the known designs of the French, the aw 
merous claims to the Austrian dominions, 
the armies which are levied to support 
them, and the present inability of the 
queen of Hungary to maintain those rights 
which descend to her from her ancestors, 
and have been confirmed by all the s0- 
lemnity of treaties, evidently require an 
uncommon degree of attention in our Cone 
sultations, and of vigour in our proceede 
ings. | i. 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- 
piled by Dr. Jobnson. a 

‘¢ It is remarkable,” says Mr. Coxe, in his 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, “ that Chan» 
dler has omitted to mention this Debate on a 
Subsidy to the Queen of Hungary.”. Mr. Coxe 
has here fallen into a very excusable error. 
The Debate is not omitted by Chandler, but is 
unaccountably made fo form part af anather 
ncouragpement 
and Increase of Seamen, and for the better and 
speedier manning of his Majesty’s Fleet. 
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Whatever may be the professions of the 
French, their real designs are easily dis- 
covered ; designs which they have carried 
on, either openly, or in private, for near a 
century, and which it cannot be expected 
that they will lay aside, when they are so 
near to success. Their view, Sir, jin all 
their wars and treaties, alliances and in- 
trigues, has been the attainment of uni- 
versal dominion, the destruction of the 
rights of nature, and the subjection of all 
the rest of mankind ; nor have we any rea- 
son to imagine that they are not equally 
zealous for the promotion of this pernicious 
scheme, while they pour troops into Ger- 
many, for the assistance of their ally, as 
when they wasted kingdoms, laid cities in 
ashes, and plunged millions into misery 


and want, without any other motive than 


the glory of their king. 

But the French are not the only nation 
at this time labouring for the sibeeninn 
of our common liberties. Our liberties, 
Sir, are endangered by those equally in- 
terested with ourselves in their preserva- 
tion; for in what degree soever any of the 
princes who are now endeavouring to di- 
vide among themselves the dominions of 
Austria, may be pleased with the acquisi- 
tion of new territories, and an imaginary 
increase of influence and power, it must 
be evident to all who are not dazzled hy 
immediate interest, that they are only 
fighting for France, and that, by the de- 
struction of the Austrian family, they 
must, in ‘a short time, fall themselves. 

It is well known, Sir, though it is not 
always remembered, that political as well 
as natural greatness is merely comparative, 
and that he only is a powerful prince, who 
' is more powerful than those with whom he 
can have any cause of contention. That 
prince, tnerefore, who imagines his power 
enlarged by a partition of territories, which 
} eve im some additional provinces, may 

at last disappointed in his expectations. 
For if this partition gives to another prince 
senha greater than himself, an opportu- 
nity of increasing i strength, in a degree 
proportionate to his present superiority, 
the former will soon find, that he bas bid 
labouring for nothing, and that his danger 
is still the same. , 

Such, Sir, is the case of the king of 
Prussia, who, when he has over-run that 
part of Germany, to which he now lays 
claim, wil] only have weakened the house 
of Austria, without strengthening himself. 

_ He is at present secure in the posses- 
sion of hig dominions, because neither the 
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Austrians would suffer the French, nor the 
French permit the Austrians to increase 
their power by subduing him. Thus, 
while the present equipoise of power is 
maintained, jealousy and caution would 
rade rocure him an {ally whenever he 
should be attacked; but when, by his as- 
sistance, the Austrian family shall be 
ruined, we shall defend him against the 
ambition of France. . 
bie the ae i! ae =e thus — 
endangere olly and ambition, 
atracked on one side, and neglected on the 
other, itis necessary for those who foresee 
the calamity that threatens them, to exert 
themselves in endeavours to avert it, and 
to retard the fatal blow, till those who are 
now lulled by the contemplation of private 
advantage, can be awakened into a just con- 
cern for the general happiness of Europe, 
and be convinced that they themselves 
can only be secure by uniting in the cause 
of liberty and justice. 

For this reason, Sir, his majesty has 
asserted the pragmatic sanction, and pro- 
mised to assist the queen of Hungary with 
the forces which former treaties have en- 
titled her to demand from him; for this 
reason he has endeavoured to rouse the 
Dutch from their supineness, and excite 
them to arm once more for the common 
safety, to intimidate by new augmentations 
those powers whose ardour, perhaps, only: 
subsists u the confidence that they 
shall not be ieswtnd. and to animate by 

declarations in favour of the house of 
Austria, those who probably are only hin- 
dered from offering their assistance, by 
the fear of standing alone against the ar- 
mies of France. 

That by this conduct he may expose 
his dominions on the continent, to inva- 
sions, ravages, and the other miseries of 
war, every one who knows their situation, 
must readily allow; nor can it be doubted 
by any man, who has heard of the power 
of the Prussians and French, that they 
may commit great devastations with very 
little opposition, the forces of the elector- 
ate not being sufficient to give them battle. 
For though the fortified towns might hold 
out gor them, that consideration will 
very little alleviate the concern of those” 
who consider the miseries of a nation, 
whose enemies are in possession of all the. 
open country, and who from their ramparts 
see their harvests laid waste, and their 
villages in flames. The fortifications con- 
tain the strength, but the field and the _ 
trading towns comprize the riches of a 
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people, and the country may be ruined 
which is not subdued. ne 
As therefore, Sir, the electoral domi- 
nions of his majesty are now endangered, 
not by any private dispute with the neigh- 
bouring princes, but by his firmness in as- 
setting the general rights of Europe; as 
consequences of his conduct on this 
occasion, will be chiefly beneficial to Great 
Britain, we ought surely to support him in 
the prosecution of this design: a design, 
which we cannot but approve, since our 
ancestors have always carried it on with- 
out regard either to the danger or the ex- 
pence. ek 
In conformity to this maxim of politics, 
so clearly founded in equity, and so often 
pa by the votes of the parliament, 
majesty has been pleased to declare to 
us his resolution to adhere to his engage- 
ments, and oppose all attempts that may 
beforming in favour of any unjust preten, 
sions to the prejudice of the house of 
Austria. It is for this end he desires the 
concurrence of his Lacier pose I hope 
every gentleman in this House will agree 
me, that we ought to declare our 
approbation of these measures, in such 
terms, as may shew the world, that those 
who shall dare to obstruct them, must re- 
solve to incur the resentment of this na- 
tion, and expose themselves to all the op- 
og which the parliament of Great 
tain can send forth against them. We 
ought to pronounce that the territories of 
Hanover will be considered on this occa- 
sion as the dominions of Great Britain, and 
that any attack on one or the other will be 
equally resented. I therefore move, ‘* That 
an humble Address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, to return his majesty the thanks of 
this House, for his most gracious speech 
from the throne; to express our dutiful 
sense of his majesty’s just and due regard 
for the rights and interest of the queen of 
Hungary; and for maintaining the prag- 
matic sanction; to declare our concur- 
rence with his majesty in the prudent 
measures which his majesty is pursuing, 
for the support of the common cause, and 
for the preservation of the liberties and 
balance of power in Europe; to acknow- 
sedge his majesty’s wisdom and resolution, 
M not suffering sili diverted from 
tteadily persevering in his just oses 
of fulélling the engegements whic his 
majesty has entered into with the house of 
Austria; and to assure his aor bak that, 
ail reat and vindication of the honour 
dignity of the British crown, this 
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House will effectually stand by and sup- 
port his oo aged against all insults and at- 
tacks which any prince or power, in re- 
sentment of the just measures which his 
majesty has so wisely taken, shall make 
upon any of his majesty’s territories or 
dominions, though not belonging to the 
crown of Great Britain ; am further te 
assure his majesty, that, in any future 
events which may arise from this uncer- 
tain state of things, and which may make 
it necessary for his majesty to enter into 
still larger expences, this House will ena- 
ble his majesty to contribute, in the most 
effectual manner, to the support of the 
ee of Hungary, to the preventing, by 

le means, the subversion of 
the agg leer to the Sear 
i € tic Sanction, and the li- 
berties and balance of Eutope.”’ 


Mr. Stephen Foz : ‘ 


Sir; the expediency, if not the neces- 
sity of the A now moved for, will, 
I believe, be readily allowed by those who 
consider the just measures which are pur- 
sued by his majesty, the end which is in- 
tended | by them, and the powers by whick 


ey are . 
ow much it is our duty to support the 
house of Austria it is not necessary to ex- 
lain to any man who has heard the de- 
tes of this assembly, or read the history 
of the last war. How much it is-our du 
to support it, is evident as soon as it is 
known by whom it is attacked; by the 
ancient enemy of these nations, by the 
cone disturber of the universe, by the 
ormidable oppressors of liberty, exulting 
in new acquisitions, enflamed with the 
madness of universal monarchy, and ela- 
ted with an opportunity of subjecting 
Germany, by exalting to the supreme 
power a prince who shall hold his autho- 
rity only by their permission. | 
The house of Austria, which has so 
often stood forth in defence of our com- 
mon rights, which has poured armies into 
the field in confederacy with Great. Bri- 
tain, to suppress the insolence of that fa- 
mily, which nothing could satisfy but 
boundless power, now demands the assist- 
ance which it has so often afforded; that as- 


sistance is demanded from us by every claim 


which the laws of society can enact, or 
the dictates of nature can suggest, by 
treaties maturely considered, and solemn! 
confirmed, by the ties of ancient friend- 
ship, and the obligations of common inte- 
rest, 
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To violate the public faith, and to neg- 
lect the observation of treaties, is to sink 
ourselves below barbarity, to destroy that 
eonfidence which unites mankind in so- 
ciety. - To deny or evade our stipulations, 
Sir, is to commit a crime which every 
honest mind must consider with abhorrence, 
and to establish a precedent which may be 
used hereafter to our own destruction. 
- ‘Fo forsake an ally, only because we can 
receive no immediate advantage from his 
friendship, or because it may be in some 
ee dangerous to adhere to him; to 
forsake him when he most wants our 
good offices, when he is distressed by hia 
enemies, and deserted by others, from 
whom he had reason to hope for kinder 
treatment, is the most despicable, the 
most hateful degree of cowardice and 
treachery. 

The obligations of interest, Sir, it is 
nét often needful to enforce ; but it may 
be observed on this oceasion, that a single 

ear of neglect may never be retrieved. 

e may, Sir, now beable to support those 
whom, when once dispossessed, it will not 
be in our power to restore ; and that if 
we suffer the House of Austria to be over- 
borne, our gaecaedad through every gene- 
ration, may have reason to curse our inju- 
dicious parsimony, our fatal inactivity, 
and our perfidrous cowardice. 

With what views the king of Prussia 
concurs in the French measures, or upon 
what principles of policy he promises to 
himself any security in the enjoyment of 
his new dominions, it is not easy to con- 
jeeture ; but as it is easy to discover, that 
whatever he may prepose to himself, his 
conduct evidently ae to the ruin of 
Europe, so he may, in my opimon, jastly 
be die if he cannot be diverted or 
made easy. | 
"+ Nor can we, Sir, if this opposition should 
incite him, or: any ether power to an in- 
wasion of his Majesty’s foreign dominions, 
refuse them our protection and assistance. 
For as they suffer for the cause which we 
are engaged to support, and suffer only by 
oa spear are, at least, as allies, 
obliged by the laws of equity, end the 
nerat cts of mankind, to Had oe 
their defence; and what may be claimed 
‘by the common right of allies, we shal 
surely net deny them, only because they 
are more closely united to us, because 
they own the same monarch with ourselves. 


; Mr. P ulteney e 
Sir; with what eagerness the French 
2 
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snatch every opportunity of . increasing 
their influence, extending their dominions, 
and oppressing their neighbours, the ex- 
perience of many years has convinced all 
Europe; and it is evident that, unless 
some power be preserved in a degree of 
strength nearly equal to theirs, their 
schemes, pernicious as they are, cannot be 
defeated. | a. 

That the only power from which this op- 
position can be hoped is the house of 
Austria, a very superficial view of this part 
of the globe will sufficiently demonstrate ; 
of this we were leng since so strongly 
convinced, that we employed all our forces, 
and all our politics to aggrandize this 
house. We endeavoured not only to sup- . 

rt it in all its hereditary rights, but to 
invest it with new sovereignties, and ex- 
tend its autherity over new dominions. 

Why we afterwards varied in our coun- 
cils and our measures, I have long enquired 
without any satisfaction, having never, Sir, 
with the utmest application, been able to 
discover the motives to the memorable 
treaty of Hanover, by which we stipulated 
to destroy the fabric that we had been so 
long, and so laboriously emdeavouring to 
erect ; which we abandoned that al- 
liance, which we had so diligently cultivat- 
ed, which we had preferred to peace, 
plenty, and riches, for which we had 
cheerfully supported a tedious, a bloody, 
and an expensive war. 

This conduct, Sir, raisesa greater degree 
of admiration, as the authors of it had 
exhausted all their eloquence in censuring 
the treaty of Utrecht, and had endeavour- 
ed to expose those who transacted it 
to the general hatred: of the nation ; as 
they always expressed in the strongest 
terms their dread and detestation of the 
French ; as they animated all their ha- 
rangues, and stunned their opponents with 
declarations of their zeal for the liberties 
of Europe. 

By what intpulse, or what infatuation, 
these assertors of liberty, these enemies of 
France, these guardians of the balance of 
power, were, on the sudden, prevailed on 
todeclare in favour of the power whom 
they had so long thought it their chief in« 
terest and highest honour to oppose, must 
be discovered by sagacity superior to mine. 
But after such perplexity of councils, and 
such fluctuation of conduct, it is neces- 
sary to enquire more particularly what are 
the present intentions of the ministry, 
what alliances have been formed, and what 
conditions:are required to be fulfilled. - 
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If we are obliged. only to support the 
queen of Hungary with 12,000 men, we 
have already performed our engagements ; 
if we have promised any pecuniary as- 
sistance, the sum which we have stipu- 
lated to furnish ought to be declared : for 
I suppose at least our engagements have 
some limits, and that we are not to exert all 
the force of the nation, to‘ fight as if fire 
and sword were at our gates, or -an: in- 
vader were landing armies upon our 

I have, Sir, from my earliest years, been 
zealous for the defence and exaltation of 
the house of Austria, and shall be very 
far from proposing that any danger or dis- 
tress should influence us to desert it; but 
I do not easily discover by what means we 
shall be able to afford any efficacious as- 
sistance ; for the power of Britain consists 
chiefly in naval armaments, which can be 
of very little use to the queen of Hungary, 
and I know not any state that will easily 
consent to unite with us on this occasion. 

If there be, Sir, any states remaining in 
Europe which the French can neither in- 
timidate nor bribe, we ought studiously 
to solicit, and diligently to cultivate their 
friendship, but whether any, except the 

ians, are now independent, or suf- 
ficiently confident of their own strength 
to engage in such a hazardous alliance, 
ag Ag justly doubted. | 
hte grand alliance, Sir, was sup- 
ported at the expence of this nation alone, 
hor was it required from the other con- 
federates to exhaust the treasure of their 
country in the common cause; I hope 
the debt which that war has entailed upon 
us, will instruct us to be more frugal in 
our future engagements, and to stipulate 
only what we may perform without in- 
volving the nation in misery, which vic- 
tories and triumphs cannot compensate. ~- 

The necessity, Sir, of public ceconomy 
obliges me to insist, that before any money 

be granted, an account be laid before 
the House in particular terms of the uses 
to which it is to be applied. To ask for 
supplies in general terms, is to demand 
the power of squandering the public 
money at pleasure, and to claim, in softer 

uage, nothing less than despotic au- 


It has not been uncommon for money 
granted by the House to be spent without 
producing any of those effects which were 

from it, without assisting our 
allies, or humbling our enemies ; and there- 
re there is reason for suspecting that 
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money has sometimes been asked for one 
use, and applied to another. 

If our concurrence, Sir, is necessary to 
increase his majesty’s: influence on: the 
continent, to animate the friends of the 
House of Austria, or to repress the dis~ 
turbers of the public tranquillity, I shall 
willingly unite with the most zealous ad- 
vocates for the administration in apy vote 
of yiLgerwe or assistance, not contrary. | 
to the act of settlement, that important. 
and well-concerted act, by which the pre« 
sent family were advanced to the throne, 
and by which it .is provided, that Britain 
shall never be involved in war for the en-_ 
largement or protection of the dominions 
of Hanover, dominions from. which we 
never expected nor received avy benefit, 
and for which therefore nothing ought to 
be either suffered or hazarded. 

If it should be again necessary to form. 
a confederacy, and to unite the powers of 
Europe, against the House of Bourbon, 
that ambitious, that restless family, by 
which the repose of. the world is almost 
every day interrupted, which is incessantly 
labouring against the happiness of human 
nature, and seeking every hour an 1 eae 
tunity of new encroachments, I declare, | 
Sir, that I shall not only, with the greatest 
cheerfulness, bear my share of ,the public 
expence, but endeavour to reconcile others 
to their _of the calamities of war. 
This, Sir, I have advanced, in confidence 
that sufficient care shall be taken, that in 
any new alliance, we shall be parties, not 
principals ; that the expence of war, as 
the advantage of eget f shallbe common, | 
and that those who shail unite with us, will 
be our allies, not our mercenaries. | 


Mr. Horatio Wi alpole * 


Sir; it is not without reason that the. 
hon. gentleman desires to be informed ot 
the stipulations contained in the treaty by 
which we have engaged to an bal the 
pragmatic sanction, for I find that he either 
never knew them, or has forgotten them ; 
and therefore those reasonings which he 
has formed upon them fall to the ground. 

We are obliged, Sir, by this treaty, to 
supply the house of Austria with 12,000 . 
men, and the Dutch who were engaged in 
it by our example, have promised a supply 
of 5,000. This torce joined to those armies 
which the large dominions of that family 
enable them to raise, were sufficient to 
i oer ol a ON TT 

* Mr. Coxe has erroneously attributed this 
Spcech to Sir Robert Walpole. | 
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repel any enemy by whom their rights 
should be invaded. 

But because in affairs of such import- 
ance nothing is to be left to hazard, be- 
cause the equipoise of power, on which 
the liberties of almost all mankind, who 
can call themselves free, must be acknow- 
ledged to oe Bia ought to be rather 
certain, than barely probable ; it is stipu- 
lated farther, both by the Dutch and our- 
selves, that if the supplies specified in the 
first article shall appear insufficient, we 
shall unite our whole force in the defence 
of our ally, and struggle once more for 
independence, with ardour proportioned 
to the importance of our cause. 

By these stipulations, Sir, no engage- 
ments have been formed that can be ima- 
gined to have been prohibited by the act 
of settlement, by which it is provided, that 
the house of Hanover shall not plunge 
this nation into a war, for the sake of their 
foreign dominions, without the consent of 
the parliament; for this war is by no 
means entered upon for the particular 
security of Hanover, but for the general 
advantage of Europe, to repress the am- 
bition of the French, and to preserve our- 
selves and our posterity from the most 
abject dependence upon a nation exas- 

erated against us by eee opposition; and 
ereditary hatred. | 

Nor is the act of settlement only pre- 
served unviolated, by reason of the present 
alliance, but by the regular concurrence 
of the parliament, which his majesty has 
desired, notwithstanding his indubitable 
right of making peace and war by his own 
authority. I cannot therefore imagine 
upon what pretence it can be urged that 
the law, which requires that no war shall 
be made on account of the Hanover do- 
minions without the consent of the parlia- 
ment, is violated, when it is evident that 
the war is made upon other motives, and 
, the concurrence of the parliament is so- 
lemnly desired. 

But such is the malevolence with which 
the conduct of the administration is ex- 
amined, that no degree of integrity or 
vigilance can secure it from censure. When 
in the present question truth and reason 
are evidently on their side, past trans- 
actions are recalled to memory, and those 
measures are treated with the utmost 
degree of contempt and ridicule, of which 
the greatest part of the House have pro- 
bably forgotten the reasons, and of which 
the authors of them do not always {stand 
up in the defence, because they are weary 
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of repeating arguments to those who listen 
ih sesh never to be convinced. 

How well, Sir, those by whom the mi- 
nistry is opposed, have succeeded inharden- 
ing their minds against the force of reason, 
is evident from their constant custom of 
appealing fromthe parliament tothe people, 
and pyblishing in eal aie those argu- 
ments which they have found themselves 
in this assembly unable to support; a 
practice which discovers rather an ob- 
stinate resolution to obstruct the govern- 
ment, than zeal for the prosperity of their 
country, and which, to speak it in the 
softest terms, seems to be np ar more 
by the desire of popularity than the love 
of truth. 


Mr. Sandys ¢ : 


Sir; notwithstanding the confidence 
with which this motion has been offered 
and defended, notwithstanding the spe- 
cious A reared of respect to his majesty, 
by which it is recommended, I am not 
ashamed to declare, that it appears to me 
inconsistent with the trust reposed In us 
by our constituents, who owe their allegi- 


ance to the king of Great Britain and not 
to the elector of Hanover. 

It will be urged, Sir, by the peoplc, 
whom we sit here to represent, that they 


are already embarrassed with debts con- 
tracted in a late war, from which, after the 
expence of many millions, and the destruc- 
tion of prodigious multitudes, they re- 
ceived no advantage ; and that they are 
now loaded with taxes for the support of 
another, of which they perceive no pros- 
pect of any happy or honourable conclu- 
sion, of either security or profit, either 
conquests or reprisals, and that they are 
therefore by no means willing to see them- 
selves involved in any new confederacy, 
by which they may entail on their poste- 
rity the same calamities, and oblige them- 
selves to hazard their fortunes and theif 
happiness in defence of distant countries, 
of which many of them have scarcely 
heard, and from which no return of assist- 


ance is expected. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole rose again and 


said 


Sir; though it is not necessary to refute 
every calumny that malice may invent, 
or credulity admit, or to answer those of 
whom it may reasonably be conceived that 
they do not credit their own accusations, ! 
will yet rise once more in vindication of 
the treaty of Hanover,: to shew with how 
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litde reason it is censured, to repress the 
levity of insalt, and the pride of unreason- 
able triumph. . a 
The yi 4 of Hanever, Sir, how long 
soever it. hag been ridiculed, and with what- 
ever contempt those by whom it was ne- 
gocated have been treated, was wise and 
jet. It was just, because no injury was 
intesded to any power, no invasion was 
np partition of dominions stipu- 
ted, nothing but our own security de- 
sired. It was wise, because it produced 
the end proposed by it, and established 
that security which the Austrians and 
Spaniards were endeavouring to destroy. 
The emperor of Germany, Sir, had 
entered into a secret treaty of alliance 
lea relat banana tects ocaglr de- 
signed than the total destruction of our 
libertiés, the diminution of our commerce, 
the ahendtion of our dominions, and the 
subversion of our constitution. We werd 
to have beem ex from Gibraltar, and 
totally excl from the Mediterranean 
seas, the Pretender was to have been ex- 
ated to the throne, and a new religion, 
with the slavery that always accompanies 
it, to have been introduced amongst us, 
aod Ostend was to have been made a port, 
and to have shared the poor remains of 
our commerce to foreign nations. 
This unjust, this malicious confederacy 


was then opposed with the utmost vehe- 


mence by prince Eugene, whose cou- 
rage and mii city are celebrated 
throaghaut the world, a | whoee political | 
abilities, and knowledge of the irs of 
Earope, were to his knowledge of 
war, He with great force, that 
such a confederacy would disunite the em- 
sage for ever from the maritime powers, 
y which it had been supported, and which 
were by one common interest in 
the promotion of its prosperity: but his 
remonstrances availed nothing, and the al- 
lance was concluded. 
When our ancient allies, who had been 
ee often succoured with our treasure, and 
by our armies, had entered into 
such engagements ; when it was stipulated 
not only to impoverish but enslave us; not 
ealy to weaken ns abroad, but to deprive 
us of every domestic comfort; when a 
scheme was formed that would have spread 
mweery over the whole nation, and have 
extended its consequences to the lowest 
orders of the community, it was surely ne- 
cemary to frustrate it by some alliance, and 
oad could we then unite, but with 
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This 1s not the only fact on which gen- 
tlemen have sentured: to speak with great 
freedom without sufficient information ; 
the conduct ef our allies in the late war 
has been no leas misrepresented than that 
of our ministers in-their negociations. 
They have been charged with imposing 
upon us the whole expence of the confe- 
eracy, when it may be proved, beyond | 
controversy, that the annual charge of the 
Dutch was five millions. a 

Nor did they, Sir, enly contribute ane 
nually thus largely to the common cause; 
but when we forsook the alliance, and 
shamefully abandoned the advantages we 
had gained, they received our mercenaries 
into their own pay, and expended nine 
millions ma single year. 

Of the truth of these assertions it is easy 
to produce incontestable evidence, which, 
however, cannot be hecesséry to any man 
who reflects, that from one of the moet 
wealthy nations in the world, the Dutch, 
with all their commerce, and all their par- 
simony, are reduced to pepury and dis- 
tress ; for who can tell by w méans 
they have sunk into their present low con 
dition, if they suffered nothing by the 
late war? . a 

How this gentleman, Sir, has been de- 
ceived, and to whose insinuations his ér-. 
rors are to be imputed, I am at no loss td 
discover ; I hope he will by this confuta- 
tion be warned against implicit credulity, 
and remember with what caution that may 
is to be trusted, whose pernicious councils 
have endangered his country. 


Mr. Viner : 


Sir ; it is, in my epinion, an incontesta- 
ble maxim, that no measures are eligible 
which are unjust ; and that therefore, be+ 
fore any acalions are formed, we ought 
to examine not what motives may be sug- 
gested by expedience, but what arguments 
may be advanced by equity on one part or 
the other. 

If I do not mistake the true intent of the 
address now proposed, we are invited to 
declare that we will oppose the king of 
Prussia in his attempts upon Silesia, a de- 
claration in which I know not how any 
marf can concur, who knows not the nature 
of his claim, and the laws of the empire. 
It ought therefore, Sir, to have been the 
first endeavour of those by whom this ad- 
dress has been so zealously promoted, to 
shew that his claim, so publicly explained, 
so firmly urged, and so strongly supported, 
is without foundation in justice or in reae 
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son, and is only one of those imaginary 
titles, which ambition may always find to 
the dominions of another. 

But no attempt has yet been made to- 
wards the: discussion of this important 
question, and therefore I know not how 
any man can call upen us to oppose 
the king of . Prussia, when his claim may 
probably be just, and, by consequence, 
such as, if it were necessary for us to en- 
gage in the affairs of those distant coun- 
tries, we ought to join with him in as- 
’ serting. | 


_ Lord Gage: 


Sir; as no member of this House can 
feel a greater degree of zeal for his majes- 
ty’s honour than myself, none shall more 
readily concur in any expression of duty 
adherence to him. . 7 

But I have been always taught that al- 
Pa dareely to my prince is consistent with 
fidelity to my country, that the interest of 
the king and the people of Great Britain 
fre the same, and that he only is a true 
subject of the crown, who is a steady pro- 
moter of the happiness of the nation. 

For this reason I think it necessary to 
declare, that Hanover is always to be con- 
sidered as a sovereignty separate from that 
of Great Britain, and as a country with 
Jaws and interests distinct from ours ; and 
that itis the duty of the representatives of 
this nation, to. take care that interests so 
different may never be confounded, and 
that Great Britain may incur no expence 
of which Hanover alone can enjoy the ad- 
vantage. . 

If the elector of Hanover should be en- 
gaged in war with any of the neighbour- 
ing sovereigns, who should be enabled by 
& victory to enter into the country, and 
carry: the terrors of war through all his 
territories, it would by no means be neces- 
sary for this nation to interpose; for the 
elector of Hanover might lose his domi- 
nions without any disadvantage or dis- 
honour to the king or people of Great 
Britain. 


The Address was agreed to without 
division. : 

Debate in the Commons on a Motion for 
a Subsidy to the Queen of agate 
April 13. The House having resolve 
itsclf into a committee of supply, 


* From the Gentleman’s Mogazine: com- 
pued by Dr, Johnson, 
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Sir Robert Walpole rose and said: 


Sir; the necessity of this t appears 
so plainly from the bare =ncntion of the 
purposes for which it is asked, that I can 
scarcely conceive that its reasonableness 
can be disputed. I can discover no prin- 
ciples upon which an objection to this 
motion can be founded, nor the least ar- 
guments by which such objections can be 
supported. 

he indispensable obligations of public 
faith, the great ties by which nations are 
united, a confederacies formed, I cannot 
suppose any man inclined to invalidate. 
An exact performance of national pro- 
mises, an inviolable adherence to facts and 
treaties, is enforced at once by policy.and 
justice, and all laws both of Heaven and 
earth. 

Public perfidy, Sir, like private dis- 
honesty, whatever temporary advantages it 
may promise or produce, is always, upon 
the whole, the parent of misery. Every 
man, however:prosperous, must sometimes 
wish for a friend; and every nation, how- 
ever potent, stand in need of an ally; but 
all alliances subsist upon mutual confi- 
dence; and confidence can be produced 
only by untainted integrity, byknown firm- 
ness, and approved veracity. 7 

The use of alliances, Sir, has in the last 
age been too much experienced to be con- 
tested ; itis by leagues well concerted, and 
strictly observed, that the weak are de- 
fended against the strong, that bounds are 
set to the turbulence of ambition, that the 
torrent of power is restrained, and empires 
preserved from those inundations of war 
that, in former times, laid the world in 
ruins. By alliances, Sir, the equipoise of 
power is maintained, and those alarms and 
apprehensions avoided, which must arise 
from vicissitudes of empire, and the fluc- 
tuations of perpetual contest. 

That it is the interest of this nation to 
cultivate the friendship of the house of 
Austria, to protect its rights, and secure 
its succession; to inform it when mistaken, 
and to assist it when attacked, is allowed 
by every party. Every man, Sir, knows 
that the only power that can sensibly in- 
jure us by obstructing our commerce, or 
invading our dominions, is France, against 
which noconfederacy can beformed, except 
with the house of Austria, that can afford 
us any efficacious support. - 

The firmest bond of alliances is mutual 


interest. Men easily unite arp him 
whom they have all reason to fear and to 
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hate, by whom they have been greatly in- 
jured, and by whom they suspect that no 
opportunity will be lost of renewing his 
encroachments. Such is the state of this 
nation pa of the ee We are 

endangered by the French great- 
page equally animated against it by 
hereditary animosities, and contests con- 
tinued from one age to another; we are 


convinced that, however either may be 


flattered or caressed, while the other is 
invaded, every blow is aimed at both, and 
that weare divided only that we may be 
more easily destroyed. 

For this reason we engaged in the sup- 
et the pragmatic sanction, and stipu- 

to secure the imperial crown to the 
daughters of Austria, which was nothing 
more than -to promise, that we would en- 
desvour to prevent our own destruction, 
by epposing the exaltation of a prince who 
should owe his dignity to the French, and 
in consequence of so close an alliance 
second all their schemes, admit all their 
claims, and sacrifice to their ambition the 

iness of a great part of mankind. — 

Such would probably be the consequence, 
if the French should gain the power of 
conferring, the imperial crown. They 
would hold the emperor in perpetual de- 
pendence, would, perhaps, take possession 
of his hereditary dominions as amortgage 
for their expence, would awe him with the 
troops which they sent under a pretence 
of assisting him, and Icave him only the 
title of dominion, and the shadow of empire. 

In this state would he remain, whilst 
his formidable allies were extending their 
inions on every side. He would see 
one power subdued after another, and him- 
self weakened by degrees, and only not 
deprived of his throne, because it would 
be unn 
would be obliged to solicit our assistance 
to break from his slavery, and we should 
be obliged, at the utmost hazard, and at 
an expence not to be calculated, to remedy 
what it is, perhaps, now in our power to 
prevent with very little difficulty. 

That this danger is too near to be merel 
chimerical, that the queen of Hungary 1s 
invaded, and her pretension to the im- 
penal dignity contested, is well known; it 
is theretore the time for fulfilling our en- 
gagements, engagements of the utmost 
m ce to ourselves and our posterity ; 

I hope the government will not 
accused of profusion, if for 300,000/. the 
liberties of Europe shall be preserved. 

We cannot deny this grant without act- 
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to dethrone him; or he 


ing in opposition to our late professions of 
supporting his. majesty in his endeavours 
to maintain the p atic sanction, and of 
=e him to defend his foreign demi- . 
nions from any injuries to which those 
endeavours should expose them, for how 
can he without forces defend his dominions, 
or assist his ally? or how can he maintain 
forces without supplies? I therefore move, 
Sir, “ That a sum not exceeding 300,0000. 
be ted to his majesty, for the further 
enabling his majesty mm the most effectual — 
manner, to support the queen of Hungary, 
for preventing the subversion of the house 
of Austria; and for the maintaining the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and supporting the 
liberties and balance of power in Europe.” 


Mr. Shippen : 


Sir; as I have always endeavoured to 
act upon conviction: of my duty, to exa- 
mine opinions before I admit them, and to 
speak what I have thought the truth, Ido — 


‘not easily change my conduct or retract 


my assertions, nor am I deterred from re- 
peating my arguments when I have a right 
to speak, by the remembrance that they 
have formerly been unsuccessful. 

Every man when he is confident him- 
self, conceives himself able to persuade 
others, and imagines that their obstinacy 
proceeds from other motives than reason ; 
and that,'if he fails at one time ek 
over his audience, he may yet succeed if 
some happier moment, when their pre- 
judices shall be dissipated, or their. mn- 
terest varied. 

For this reason, though it cannot be sus- 
pected that I have forgotten the. resent- 
ment which 1 have formerly drawn upon 
myself, by an open declaration of my sen- 
timents, with regard to Hanover*, I stand 
up again, with equal confidence, to make 
my protestations against any interposition 
in the affairs of that country, and to avow 
my dislike of the promise lately made to 
defend it. A promise, inconsistent, in 
my opinion, with that important and in- 
vislable law, the Act of Settlement! a pro- 
mise, which, if it could have been fore- 
known, would perhaps have for ever pre- 
cluded from the succession that illustrious 
family, to which we owe such numberless 
blessings, such continued felicity ! 

Far be it from me to insinuate that we 
can be too grateful to his majesty, or too 
zealous in our. adherence to him; only let 
ne ene 

* Alluding to his being sent to the Tower in 
the reign of George 1. See Vol. 7, p. 511, 
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in real benefits, in promoting the true in- 
terest of him to w ovding He ea 
and surely, b ore the welfare 
Great Britain A defence of Hanover, we 
shall very little consult the advantage or 
premote the greatness of our king. 

_ It is well known how inconsiderable in 
the sight of those, by whom the succession 
was established, Hanover appeared, in 
comparison with Great Britain. Those 
men, to whom éven their enemies have 
seldom denied ete for knowledge and 
capacity, and who have been s0 loudly ce- 
lebrated by many, whe have joined in the 
last address, for their honest zeal, and the 
love of their country, enacted, that the 
king of Great Britain should never visit 
those important territories, which we have 
so. solemnly pombe: to defend, at the ha- 
gard of our happiness. It was evidently 
their design that our sovereign, engrossed 
_by the care of his new subjects, a care, 
which, as they reasonably imagined, would 
arise from gratitude for dignity and pewer 
so liberally conferred, should in time for- 
get that corner of the earth, on which his 
ancestors had resided, and act, not as 
elector of Hanover, but as king of Great 
Britain, as the governor of a mighty na- 
tion, and the lord of large dominions. 

It was expressly determined, that this 
nation should never be involved in war for 
the defence of the dominions on the conti- 
nent; and doubtless the same policy that 
has restrained us from extending our con- 
quests in countries, from which some ad- 
vantages might be received, ought to for- 
- bid all expensive and hazardous measures, 
for the sake of territories from whence no 
_ benefit can be reaped. 

Nor are the purposes, Sir, for which this 
supply is demanded, the only objections 
that may be urged against it, for the man- 
ner in which it is asked, makes it neces- 
sary at least to delay it. The ministers 
have been so little accustomed to refusals 
that they have forgot when to ask with 
decency, and expect the treasure of the 
nation to be poured upon them, whenever 
they shall think it proper to hint, that they 
have discovered some pew opportunity of 
expence. 

t is necessary that when a supply is 
desired, the House should be informed, 
some time before, of the sum that is re- 
quired, and of the ends to which it is to be 
applied, that every member may consider, 
at leisure, the expediency of the measures 
proposed, and the proportien of the sum 


Debate in the Cammons on a Motion: 
us remember that true gratitade consists 
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to the occasion on which it is demanded ;° 
that he may reel what are the most 
raper me of raising it, and perba 
enquire with what willingness bis canati 
tuents will advance it. | 

Whether any man is enabled by his 
acuteness and experience, to determine all 
these questions upon momentaneous ‘re- 
flection, I cannot decide. For my part, I. 
confess myself ene of those, on aoa na- 
ture has bestowed no such faoulties, and 
therefore move that the consideration of 
this supply may be deferred for a few 
days. For if it be now pressed upon us, I. 
shall vote against it, because I do not yet 
fully discover all the reasons for it, nor al} 
the consequences which it may produce, 
and I think myself obliged to know for 
what purpose I give away the money 
which is not my own. . 


Mr. Viner: 


Sir; whatever may be the necessity of 
maintaining the Pragmatic Sanction, or. 
whatever the obligations of national pacts, 
of which I hope no man is desirous of 
countenancing the neglect, yet they can- 
not oblige us to arm without an enemy, to 
embarrass ourselves with watching every 
possibility of danger, to garrison dominions 
which are not invaded. 

The expediency of maintaining the 
house of Austria on the imperial throne, it 
is not at present necessary to assert, be- 
cause it does not appear that any other 
family is aspiring to it. There may in- 
deed be whispers of secret designs and 
artful machinations, whispers, perhaps, 
spread only to affright the court into trea- 
ties, or the parliament into grants; or de- 
signs, which, like a thousand others that: 
every day | peat innumerable acci- 
dents may defeat; which may be disco- 
vered, not only before they executed, 
but before they are fully formed; and 
which therefore are not worthy to engross 
much of our attention, or to exhaust the 
wealth of the people. - , 

The Pr tic Sanction is pie more 
than a settlement of the imperial dignity 
upon the eldest daughter of the late em- 
peror and her son ; and if she has no son, 
upon the son of the second daughter ; nor 
has the crown of Great Britain, by engaging 
to support that sanction, promised any 
thing more than to preserve this order of 
succession, which no power at present 
is endeavouring to interrupt, and which 
therefore at present requires no defence. 
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Prussia and the queen of Hungary is of a 
diferent kind, nor is it our duty to engage 
in it, either as parties or judges. He lays 
claim to certain territories usurped, as 
alleges from his ancestors by the Austrian 
y, and asserts, by force, this claim ; 
which ts equally valid, whether the queen 
beempress or not. We have no right to 
init his dominions, or obligation to exa- 
mae the justice of his demands. If he is 
only endeavouring to gain what has been 
foretbly with-held from him, what right 


have we to obstruct his undertaking? And 


if the i ae can shew a better title, she is, 
like all other sovereigns, at liberty to 
maintain it; nor are we necessarily to erect 
ourselves into judges between sovereigns, 
or distributors of dominion. 

The contest seems to have very little 


relation to the Pragmatic Sanction ; if the | - 


king of Prussia succeeds, he will contribute 
to support it; and if the queen is able to 
frustrate his designs, she will be too pow- 
erful to need our assistance. 

But though, Sir, the Pragmatic Sanction 
were in danger of violation, are we to stand 
up alone in defence of it, while other na- 
tions, equally engaged with ourselves b 
interest and by treaties, sit still to loo 
upon the contest, and gather those advan- 
tages of peace which we indiscreetly throw 
away? Are we able to maintain it without 
assistance, or are we to exhaust our coun- 
uy and ruin our posterity in prosecution 
of ahopeless project, to spend what can 
never be repaid, and to fight with certainty 
of'a defeat ? 

The Dutch, whose engagements and 
whose interests are the same as our own, 
have not yet made any addition to their 
‘expences, nor st Wegner of their troops; 
nor does a single potentate of Europe, 
however united by long alliances to the 
House of Austria, or however endangered 
by revolutions in the empire, appear to 
rouse at the approach of alarm, or think 
himself obliged to provoke enemies by 
whom he is not yet injured. 

I cannot therefore persuade myself that 
we are to stand up single in the defence of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, to fight the quar- 
rel of others, or live in perpetual war, that 
our neighbours may be at peace. 

I shail ait think it my duty to dis- 

e the public money with the utmost 
parsimony, nor ever intend, but on the 
Most pressing necessity, to load, with new 
exactions, a nation already overwhelmed 
with debts, harrassed with taxes, and 
plundered by a Standing Ariny.: 
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For what purpose these numerous forces - 
are maintained, who are now preying on 
the public; why we increase our armies 
by land when we only fight by sea; why 
we aggravate the burthen of che war, and 
add domestic oppressions to foreign inju- 
ries, I am at loss to determine. Surely 
some regard should be had to the satisfac- 
tion of the people, who ought not, during 
the present scarcity of provisions, to be 
starved by the increase of an army, which 
seems supported only to consume them. 

As therefore part of our present expence 
is in my opinion unnecessary, I shall not 
contribute to aggravate it by a new grant, 
which I cannot discover 
that they will promote the advantage of 
the public. ' | 


Sir Robert Walpole : 


Sir; the Pragmatic Sanction, which we 
are engaged to support, is not confined to 
the preservation of the order of succes- 
sion, but extends to all the rights of the 
House of Austria, which is now attacked, 
and by a very formidable enemy, at a’ 
time of weakness and distraction, and 
therefore requires our assistance. 

That others equally obliged by treat 
and by interest to lend their help on this 
occasion, sit unactive, either through cow- 
ardice or negligence, or some prospect of 
temporary advantage, may, perhaps, be 
true; but is it any excuse of a crime, that 
he who commits it is not the only crimi- 
nal? Will the breach of faith in others ex- 
cuse it in us? Ought we not rather to ani- 
mate them by our activity, instruct them 
by our example, and awaken them by our 
representations ? 

Perhaps the other powers say to them- 
selves, and to one another, why should we 
keep that treaty which Great Britain is 
violating? Why should we expose our- 
selves to danger, of which that mighty na- 
tion, so celebrated for courage, is afraid ? 
Why should we rush into war, in which 


our most powerful ally seems unwilling to 


support us? | . 

_ Thus the same argument, an argument 
evidently false, and made specious only by 
interest, may be used by all, till some one, 
more bold and honest than the rest, shall 
dare to rise in vindication of those rights 
which all have promised to maintain. And 
why should not the greatest-nation be the 
first that shall avow her solemn engage- 
ments? Why should not they be most dis 
ligent in the prosecution of an affair. who 
have most to lose by its miscarriage? 
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I am always willing to believe, that no ; 
member of this House makes use in any 
solemn debate of arguments which do not 
appear rational to himself; and yet it is 
ditlicult to conceive that any man can 
imagine himself released from a promise, 
because the same promise is broken by 
another ; or that he is at liberty to desert 
his friend in distress, because others de- 
sert him, whose good offices he has equal 
reason to expect, and that the more his as- 
sistance is needed, the more right he has 
to deny it. 

Surely such arguments as these deserve 
not, need not a confutation. Before we 
regulate our conduct by that of others, we 
must either prove that they have done 
right, which proof will be a sufficient de- 
fence without the precedent, or own that 
they are more capable of judging than we, 
and that theretore we pay an implicit sub- 
mission to their dictates and example; a 
sacrifice which we shall not willingly make 
to the vanity of our neighbours. 

In the present case, it is evident, that if 
other nations neglect the performance of 
their contracts, they are guilty of the 
breach of public faith ; of a crime, that if 
-it should generally be imitated, would dis- 
solve society, and throw human nature 
into confusion, that would change the 
most happy region into desarts, in which 
one savage would be preying on another. 

Nor are they only propagating an ex- 
ample, which in some distant times may 
be pleaded against themselves, but they 
are exposing themselves to more immediate 
dangers; they are forwarding designs that 
have no tendency but to their ruin; they 
are adding strength to their inveterate 
enemies, and beckoning invasion to their 
own frontiers. 

Let us therefore, instead of hardening 
_ourselves in perfidy, or lulling ourselves in 
security by their example, exert all eur 
influence to unite them, and all our power 
to assist them. Let us shew them what 
saa ought to determineby our resolutions, 
‘and teach them to act by our vigour ; that 
if the house of Austria be preserved, our al- 
liance may be strengthened by new motives 
of gratitude ; and that, if it must be that 
the liberties of this part of the world be 
lost, we may not reproach ourselves with 
having neglected to defend them. 


Mr. Henry Pelham: 


_ Sir; itisnottobesupposed that such mem- 
bers of this House as are not engaged in 
public affairs, should receive very exact in- 
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telligence of the oa Sane of foreign 
powers, and therefore | do not wonder that 
the conduct of the Dutch has been misre- 
presented, and that they are suspected of 
neglecting their engagements at a time 
when they are endeavouring to perform 
them. 

The Dutch have now under consi- 
deration the most proper methods of as- 
sisting the queen of Hungary, and main- 
taming the Pragmatic Sanction; it may be 
indeed justly suspected from the nature of 
their constitution, that their motions will 
be slow, but it cannot be asserted, that they 
break their engagements, or desert their 
confedcratcs. . 

Nor is there any reason for imaginin 
that the other princes who have incurre 
the same obligations, will not endeavour 
to perform tlicir promises; it may be 
casily conceived that some of them are not 
able, at a sudden summons, to afford great 
assistance, and that others may wait the 
result of our deliberations, and regulate 
their conduct by our example. 

Not that we ought to neglect our en- 
gagements, or endanger our country, be- 
cause other powers are either: dious 
or insensible; for Iam not afraid to de- 
clare, that if that should happen, which 
there is no reason to suspect, if all the 
other powers should desert the defence of 
the Austrian line, should consent to annul 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and leave the queen 
of Hungary tothe mercy of her enemies, 
I would advise that Great Britain alone 
should pour her armies into the continent, 
that she should detend her ally against the 
most formidable confederacy, and shew 
mankind an example of constancy not to 
be shaken, and of faith not to be violated. 

If it be therefore our duty to support 
the Pragmatic Sanction, it is now the time 
for declaring our resolutions, when the 
imperial. crown is claimed by a multitude 
of competitors, among whom the elector 
of Bavaria, a very powerful prince, has, 
by his minister, notified his pretensions to 
the court of Great Britain. 

The ancient alliance between this prince 
and the French is well known; nor can we 
doubt that he will not now implore their 
assistance for the attainment of the throne 
to which he aspires; and I need not say 
what may be expected trom an emperor 
whose elevation was procured by the ree 
of France. 

Nor is this the only prince that claims 
the imperial crown upon plausible pre- 
tences, or whose claims other powers may 
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combine to support ; it is well known that 
even the Spanish monarch believes himself 
entitled to it, nor can we, who have no 
communication with him, know whether 
he has not declared, to all the other 
princes of Europe, his resolution to assert 
his claim. | 

It is far from being impossible that the 
pretensions of the house of Bourbon may 
be revived, and that, though no single 
pnoce of that family should attempt to 
mount the imperial throne, they may all 
cpnspire to dismember the empire into 

kingdoms, and free themselves from 
the dread of a formidable neighbour, by 
erecting a number of diminutive sove- 
reigns, who may be always courting the 
assistance of their protectors, for the sake 
of harrassing each other. - 

Thus will the House, by which Europe 
has been hitherto protected, sink into an 
empty name, and we shall be left to stand 
alone against all the powers that profess a 
diferent religion, and whose interest is 
opposite to that of Great Britain. 

We ought, indeed, to act with the utmost 
vigour, when we see one of the most 
powerful of the reformed princes, so far 
forgetful of the interest of our religion, as 
to co-operate with the designs of ['rance, 
and so intent upon improving the oppor- 
tunity of distressing the house of Austria, 
as to neglect the common cause, and ex- 
pose himself or his posterity to the danger 
of becoming a dependent on the house of 
Bourbon. 

For this reason I cannot agree that our 
army, though numerous and burdensome, 
13 greater than the necessity of affairs re- 
quires : if we cast our eyes onthe continent, 
nothing is tobe seen but general confusion, 
powerful armies in motion, the dominions 
of one prince invaded, of another threat- 
ened, the tumults of ambition in one place, 
and a panic stillness in another. 

What will be the event of these com- 
motions who can discover? And how can 
¥e know what may determine the course 
of that flood of power, which is now in a 
state of fluctuation, or seems driven to 
diferent points by different impulses ? How 
soa may the Dutch see their barrier at- 
tacked, and call upon us for the 10,000 
men which we are obliged to send them? 
How soon may the house of Austria be so 
distressed as to require all our power for 
its preservation ? 


That we are to leave nothing unat- 


tempted for the security of our own reli- 
gon and liberty, will easily be granted, 
[VOL, XII. J 
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that we may be equally sccure, though the 


house of Austria be ruined, it will necessa- | 


rily follow, that we are, with all our power, 
to enforce the observation of the Pragma- 
tic Sanction. | 

This is not an act of romantic genero- 
sity, but such as the closest attention to’ 
our own interest shews to be necessary; in 
defending the queen of Hungary we de- 
fend ourselves, and only extinguish that 
flame, by which, if it be suffered to spread, 
we shall ourselves be consumed. The em- 
pire may be considercd as the bulwark of 
Great Britain, which, if it be thrown 
down, leaves us naked and defenceless. 

Let us therefore consider our own 
danger, and remember, that while we are 
considering this supply, we are delibe- 
rating upon nothing less than the fate of 
our country. 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; I am on this occasion of an opi- 
nion different from that of the hon. mem- 
ber who spoke the second in this debate, 
though on most questions our judgment has 
been the same. I am so far from second- 
ing his proposal for delaying the consi- 
deration of this supply, that I think it may 
justly be enquired, Why it was not sooner 
a Tears ° 

or the support of the house of Austria 
and the assertion of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, no man can be more zealous than my- 
self; I am convinced how closely the in- 
terest of this nation and that of the Aus- 
trian family are united, and how much 
either must be endangered by the ruin of 
the other, and therefore, I shall not delay, 
for a single moment, my consent to any 
measures that may re-establish our interest 
on the continent, and rescue Germany 
once more from the jaws of France. 

I am afraid that we have lost part of our — 
influence in the neighbouring countries, 
and that the name of Great Britain is less 
formidable than heretofore; but if reputa- 
tion is lost, it is time to recover it, and I 
doubt not but it may be recovered by the 
game means as it was at first obtained. 
Our armies may be yet equally destruc- 
tive and our money equaily persuasive. 

We have not yet suffered, amidst all 
our misconduct, our naval force to be di- 
minished ; our sailors yet retain their an- 
cient courage, and our fleets are sufficient 
to keep their dominion of the ocean, and 
prescribe limits to the commerce of every 
pation. While this power remains unim- 
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paired, while Great Britain retains her 
natural superiority, and asserts the honour 
of her flag in every climate, we cannot be- 
come despicable, nor can any nation ridi- 
cule our menaces or scorn our alliance. 
We may still extend our influence to the 
inland countries, and awe those nations 
which we cannot invade. 

To preserve this power, let us watch 
over the disposal of our money; money 
is the source of dominion;’ those nations 
may be formidable for their affluence which 
are not considerable for their numbers ; 
and by a negligent profusion of their 
wealth, the most powerful people may 
Janguish into imbecility, and sink into 
contempt. | 

If the grant which is now demanded will 
be sufficient to produce the ends to which it 
is Pst to be applied, if we are assured 
of the proper application of it, I shall 
agree to it without hesitation. But though 
it cannot be affirmed that the sum now de- 
manded is too high a price for the liberties 
of Europe, it is at least more than ought 
to. be squandered without effect, and we 
ought at least to know before we t it 
what advantages may be expected from it. 

May not the sum demanded for the sup- 
port of the queen of Hungary be employ- 
ed to promote very different interests? 
May it not be lavished to support that 
power to which our grants have too long 
contributed, that power by which our- 
selves have been awed, and the adminis- 
tration has tyrannized without controul ? 

If this sum is really intended to support 
the queen of Hungary, may we not en- 
quire how it is to be employed for her ser- 
vice? Is it to be sent her for the payment 
of her armies, and the support of her 
court? Should we not more e ectually se- 
cure her dominions by purchasing with it 
the friendship and assistance of the king 
of Prussia, a prince, whose extent of do- 
minions and numerous forces make him 
not more formidable than his personal 
qualities. 

What may be hoped, Sir, from a prince 
of wisdom and courage, at the head of 
110,000 regular troops, with eight mil- 
lions in his treasury ; how much he must 
necessarily add to the strength of any 
party in which he shall engage, is unne- 
cessary to mention; it is evident, without 
prot, that nothing could so much contri- 

ute to the re-establishment of the house 
of Austria, as a reconciliation with this 
mighty prince, and that to bring it to pass 
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serving the unfortunate queen that re. 
quires our assistance. 

Why we should despair, Sir, of such a 
reconciliation I cannot perceive; a re- 
conciliation equally conducive to the 
real interest of both parties. It’may be 
proved with very little difficulty, to the 

ing of Prussia, that he is now assisting 
these with whom interests incompatible, 
and religions irreconcilable, have set 
him at variance, whom he can never sec 
prosperous but by a diminution of his 
own greatness, and who will always pro- 
ject his ruin while they are enjoying the 
advantages of his victories. e may 
easily convince him, that their power will 
soon become, by his assistance, such ‘as he 
cannot hope to withstand; and shew from 
the examples of other princes, how dan- 
gerous it is to add to the strength of an 
ambitious neighbour. We may shew him 
how much the fate of the empire is now 
in his hands, and how much more glorious 
and more advantageous it will be to pre- 
serve it from ruin, than to contribute to its 
destruction. 

_ If, by such arguments, Sir, this potent 
monarch can be induced to act steadily in 
defence of the common cause, we may 
once more stand at the head of a Protes- 
tant confederacy, that may contract the 
views and repress the ambition of the 
house of Bourbon, and alter their scheme 
of universal monarchy into expedients for 
the defence of their dominions. 

But in transacting these affairs, let us 
not engage in any intricate treaties, nor 
amuse ourselves with displaying our abil:- 
ties for negociation ; negociation, that fatal 
art which we have learned as yet very 1m- 
perfectly, and which we have never at- 
tempted to practise but to our own loss. 
While we have been entangled in tedious 
disquisitions, and retarded by artful de- 
lays, while our commissaries have been 
debating about what was only denied 
to produce controversies, and enquiring 
after that which has been hid from them 
only to divert their attention from other 
questions, how many opportunities have 
been lost, and how often might we have 
secured by war, what was, at a much 
greater expence, lost by treaties? _ : 

Treaties, Sir, are the artillery of our 
enemies, to which we have nothing to op- 
pose; they are weapons of which we know 
not the use, and which we can only escape 
by not coming within their reach. I know 
not by what fatality it is, that to treat and 


would be the most effectual method of | to be cheated, arc, with regard to Britain. 
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words of the same signification ; nor do I 
intend, by this observation, to asperse the 
characters of particular persons ; for trea- 
ties, by whomsoever carried on, have ended 
always with the same success. 

Its time, therefore, to know, at length, 


our weakness and our strength, and to re-. 


solre no longer to put ourselves voluntarily 
into the power of our enemies: our troops 
have always been our ablest negociators, 
and tothemit has been, for the most part, 
necessary at last to refer our cause. 

Let us then always preserve our martial 

character, ad neglect the praise of poli- 
tical cunzing; a quality which, I believe, 
we shill never attain, and which, if we 
could obtain, would add nothing to our ho- 
how. Letit be the practice of Britons to 
declare their resolutions without reserve, 
and adhere to them in Opposition to dan- 
get; let them be ambitious of no other 
elogies than those which may be gained by 
honesty and courage, nor will they then 
ever find their allies diffident, or their ene- 
més Contemptuous. ' 

By recovering and asserting this cha- 
Tactet, we may become once more the ar- 
biters of Europe, and be courted by all the 

t powers as their protectors; we 
may ence more subdue the ambition of the 
upinng French, and once more deliver 
tbe house of Austria from the incessant 
pursuit of thoge restless enemies. 

ay pcaned of that illustrious family, 

» Has always ed to me, since I 
studied the state of Europe, the unvariable 
rari of the British nation, and our ob- 
‘gations to support it, on this particular 
a a already been sufficiently ex- 

it proceeds, Sir, that those who 

now 60 sealously espouse the Austrian in- 
terest, have been so plainly forgetful of it 
are occasions, I cannot determine. 
co have been made very little 
ev tivantage of that family, and that 
¥; (ira have been suffered to insult it 
opposition, is well known, nor was 

ago that it was debated in this 
any money should be lent 


. 


*upported, 


no enemy, Sir, can be intimi- 

hor any friend confirmed in his ad- 

= he t by a steady and consistent 
ah Bees Proposing in all our actions 
by pare; 88 may be openly avowed, and 
Pursuing them without regard to tem- 

Such w onveniencies, or petty obstacles. 
“onduct, Sir, I would gladly re- 
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commend on the present oecasion, on 
which I should be far from advising a faint, 
an irresolute, or momentary assistance, 
such supplies as declare diffidence in our 
own strength, or a mean inclination to 
please contrary parties at the same time, 
to perform our engagements with the 

ueen, and continue our friendship with 

rance. It is, in my opinion, proper to 
espouse our ally with the spirit of a nation 
that e ts her decisions to be ratified, 
that holds the balance of the world in her 
hand, and can bestow conquest and em- 
pire at her pleasure. 

Yet, Sir, it cannot be denied that many 
powerful reasons may be brought against 
any new occasion of expence; nor is it 
without horror and astonishment that any 
man, conversant in political calculations, 
can consider the enormous profusion of the 
national treasure. In the late dreadful | 
confusion of the world, when the ambition 
of France had set half the nations of the 
earth on flame, when we sent our armies 
to the continent, and fought the general 
quarrel of mankind, we paid during the 
reigns of king William, and his great suc- 
cessor, reigns of which every summer was 
distinguished by some important action 
but four millions yearly. 

But our preparations for the present war, 
in which scarcely a single ship of war has 
been taken, or a single fortress laid in 
ruins, have pac upon the nation an ex- 
pence of five millions. So much more are 
we now obliged to pay to amuse the 
weakest, than formerly to subdue the most 
powerful of our enemies. 

Frugality, which is always prudent, is, 
at this time, Sir, indispensible, when war, 
dreadful as it is, may be termed the lightest 
of our calamities, when the seasons have 
disappointed us of bread, and an universal 
scarcity afflicts the nation. Every day 
brings us accounts from different parts of 
the country, and every account is a new 
evidence of the general calamity, of the 
want of employment for the poor, and its 
necessary consequence, the want of food. 

He that is scarce able to preserve him- 
gelf, cannot be expected to assist others ; 
nor is that money to be granted to foreign 
powers, which is wanted for the support of 
our fellow-subjects, who are now languish- 
ing with diseases, which unaccustomed 
hardships, and unwholesome provisions 
have brought upon them, while we are 
providing against distant dangers, and be- 
wailing the distresses of the house of Aus- 
tria. / 
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Let us not add to the miseries of famine 
the mortifications of insult and neglect ; 
let our countrymen, at least, divide our 
care with our allics; and, while we form 
schemes for succouring the queen of Hun- 
gary, let us endeavour to alleviate nearer 
distresses, and prevent or pacify domestic 
discontents. 

If there be any man whom the sight of 
misery cannot move to compassion, who 
can hear the complaints of want without 
sympathy, and see the general calamity of 
his country without employing one hour 
on schemes for its relief: Let not that 
man dare to boast of integrity, fidelity or 
honour; let him not presume to recom- 
mend the preservation of our faith, or ad- 
herence to our confederates ; that wretch 
can have no real regard to any moral ob- 
ligation, who has forgotten those first du- 
ties which nature impresses; nor can he 
that neglects the happiness of his country, 
recommend any good action for a good 
reason. 

It should be considered, Sir, that we 
can only be useful to our allies, and for- 
midable to our enemies, by being unanimous 
and mutually confident of the good inten- 
tions of each other, and that nothing but 
a steady attention to the public welfare, a 
constant readiness to remove grievances, 
and an apparent unwillingness to impose 
new burthens, can produce that unanimity. 

As the cause is therefore necessarily to 
precede the effect; as foreign intluence is 
the consequence of happiness at home, let 
us endeavour to establish that alacrity and 
security that may animate the people to 
assert their ancient superiority to other 
nations, and restore that plenty which may 
raise them above any temptation to repine 
at assistance given to our allies. 

No man, Sir, can very solicitously watch 
over the welfare of his neighbour, whose 
mind is depressed by poverty, or distracted 
by terror, and when the nation shall see 
us anxious for the preservation of the 
aucen of Hungary, and unconcerned about 
the wants of our fellow-subjects; what 
can be imagined, but that we have some 
method of exempting ourselves from the 
common distress, and that we regard not 
the public misery when we do not feel it? 


Sit Robert Walpole : 


Sir; it is always proper for every man 
to lay down some principles upon which 
he proposes to act, whether in public or 
private ; that he may not be always waver- 
ng, uncertain, and irresolute; that his 
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adherents may know what they are to ex— 
pect, and his adversaries be able to tell 
why they are opposed. 

t is necessary, Sir, even for his own 
sake, that he may not be always struggling 
with himself; that he may know his own 
determinations, and enforce them by the 
reasons which have prevailed upon him to 
form them ; that he may not argue in the 
same speech to contrary purposes, and 
weary the attention of his hearers with 
contrasts and antitheses. 

When a man admits the necessity of 
granting a supply, expatiates upon the 
danger that may be produced by retarding 
it, declares against the least delay, how- 
ever speciously pep and inforces the 
arguments which have been already oftered 
to shew how much it is our duty and in- 
terest to allow it; may it not reasonably 
be imagined that he intends to promote it, 
and is endeavouring to convince them of 
that necessity of which he seems himself 
convinced ? 

But when the same man proceeds to 
display, with equal eloquence, the present 
calamities of the nation, and tells, to how 
much better purposes the sum, thus de- 
manded, may be applied ; when he dwells 
upon the possibility that an impolitic. use 
may be made of the national treasure ; 
and hints, that it may be asked for one 
purpose and employed to another, what 
can be collected from his harangue, how- 
ever elegant, entertaining, and pathetic? 
How can his true opinion be discovered ? 
Or how shall we fix such fugitive reason- 
ings, such variable rhetoric ? 

I am rot able, Sir, to discern, why truth 
should be obscured; or why any man | 
should take pleasure in heaping together 
all the arcuments that his knowledge may 
supply, or his imagination suggest, against 
a proposition which he cannot deny. Nor 
can I assign any good purpose that can 
be promoted by perpetual renewals of de- 
bate, and by a repetition of objections, 
which have in former conferences, on the 
same occasion, been found of little force. 

When the system of affairs is not fully | 
laid open, and the schemes are in part un- 
known, it is easy to raise objections for- 
midable in appearance, which perhaps can- 
not be answered till the necessity of se- | 
crecy is taken away. When any general | 
calamity has fallen upon a nation, 1 18a | 
very fruitful topic of rhetoric, and may be 
very pathetically exaggerated, upon & | 
thousand occasions to which it has no ne- | 
cessary relation. 
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Such in my opinion, Sir, is the use now 
made of the present scarcity; a misfortune 
inflicted upon us by the hand of Providence 
alone; not upon us only, but upon all the 
nations on this side of the globe; many 
of which suffer more, but none less than 
ourselves. , 

If at such a time, it is more burthen- 
some to the nation to raise supplies, it 
must be remembered, that it is in propor- 
uon dificult to other nations to oppose 
those measures for which the supplies are 
granted; and that the same sum is of 
greater efficacy in times of scarcity than of 
plenty. 

Our present distress, will, I hope, soon 
be at end; and perhaps a few days may 
produce at least some alteration. It is not 
without reason that I expect the news of 
some successful attempts in America, 
which will convince the nation, that the 
preparations for war have not been idle 
ahews contrived to produce unnecessary 
expences. 

In the mean time it is necessary, that we 
support that power which may be able to 
assist us against France, the only nation 
from which any danger can threaten us, 
even though our fleet in America should 

be unsuccessful. 
_ Ifwe defeat the Spaniards, we may as- 
sist the House of Austria without difficulty, 
and if we fail in our attempts, their alli- 
ance will be more necessary. The sum 
demanded for this important purpose, can- 
not be censured as exorbitant, yet will, I 
hope, be sufficient: if more should here- 


after appear necessary, I doubt not but it 
will be granted. . 


The Resolution was then agreed to. 


The King's Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] April 25. The King came to 
the House of Lords, and put an end to the 


Session with the following Speech to both 
Houses : 


“ My lords and gentlemen ; 

“ The zeal and dispatch, with which you 
have gone through the public business, 
during the course of this session, are un- 
deniable proofs of your steady regard to 
the welfare of your country, and conse- 
quently the most acceptable testimonies of 
your duty and affection to me. The pow- 
erful assistance, which you have given me 
for anne on the just and necessary war, 
ariel lam engaged, is the best means 
oe our enemies to reason; and 

vigour and eamestness, which you 
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have so seasonably shewn for the defence 
of the House of Austria, and the mainte- 
nance of the balance and liberties of Eu- 
rope, must give the greatest encourage- : 
ment to our friends. These are the me- 
thods to secure to this nation that weight 
and influence abroad, which its natural 
ahah and situation entitle it to. 

‘ « Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

‘* It is with particular satisfaction, I ac- 
knowledge your readiness and application, 
in raising the supplies for the service of the 
current year; which you have done with — 
so just a regard to the present exigencies 
of the public, as shews you to be the true 
representatives of my faithful Commons. 

«¢ My lords and gentlemen ; | 

‘‘T cannot part with this parliament, 
without publicly returning you my thanks, 
for the many eminent instances which you 
have given me, of your fidelity and affec- 
tion to my person and government ; your 
fixed resolution to maintain the Protestant 
succession in my family; and your un- 
shaken adherence to the true interest of 
your country. You have, with the most 
becoming spirit and firmness, exerted 
yourselves in vindicating and defending 
the honour of my crown, and the undoubt- 
ed rights of navigation and commerce be- 
longing to my subjects; and enabled me 
to revenge these wrongs and insults, which, 
contrary to the faith of treaties, had been 
committed against both. In so critical a 
conjuncture, you have supported the na- 
tional credit, and strengthened the hands 
of my government, to a degree exceeding 
the expectations of those, who wished well 
to us; and to the manifest disappointment 
of such, as envied our prosperity. At the 
same time, you have demonstrated to all 
the world, that Great Britain is in a con- 
dition, not only to defend herself, but also 
to afford a due support to her allies, and 
the common cause of Europe. As sucha 
conduct must give a lasting reputation to 
this parliament, so it will be the subject 
of emulation to those which shall come 
after it. ' 

‘«< I will immediately give the necessary 
orders for calling a new parliament. Tliere 
is not any thing I set so high a value upon, 
as the love and aitection of my people ; in 
which I have so entire a confidence, that it is 
with great satisfaction, I see this opportu- 
nity put into their hands, of giving me 
fresh proofs of it, in the choice of their 
representatives. | 

«¢ On the present establishment depends 
the continuance of our excellent constitu. 
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tion m church and state ; and in this con- 
stitution consists the security of the pre- 
sent establishment ; nothing can hurt the 
one, that will not, in proportion, under- 
mine and weaken the other. For my part, 
the uniform preservation of both, and the 
-maintenance of the religious and civil 
rights of all my subjects, have been, and 
ever shall be, my constant care. Those 
who distinguish themselves by persevering 
in these principles, shall always find my 
countenance and favour; and, by inva- 
riably pursuing these wise and honest 
measures, we may entertain the best 
grounded hopes, that under the protection 
of the divine Providence, the happiness of 
Great Britain will be perpetuated to pos- 
terity.’’* 


* <¢ Immediately upon the rising of the par- 
liament, the nation was in the utmost ferment. 
The minister, as has been hinted, relying teo 
much upon the superiority which had appeared 
in his favour upon the motion that had been 
made against him, and imagining that the to- 
ries and the old whigs, having so lately split 
upon that subject, could not coalesce time 
enough to oppose him, had been unaccountably 
negligent in exerting his interest for a new 
parliament. But he was deceived ; for though 
the tories, who had left the whigs upon that 
occasion, acted upon principle, yet the heads of 
the whigs were more pliable, and very readily 
forgetting all that was passed, entered into 
every scheme of opposition that could distress 
the minister. The elections of London and 
Westininster were amongst the first which 
came on in the nation, and the eyes of the pub- 
lic were soon fixed upon a most extraordinary 
scene in the very city where the court had its 
residence, and was supposed to have its great- 
est influence, that of Westminster. i had 
been usual of late for the minister to name two 
members, who were always returned without 
the least opposition. The members for West- 
minster in the late parliament had been sir 
Charles Wager and lord Sundon, of the king- 
dom of Ireland, ove of the lords of thetreasury, 
an unamiable and unpopular man, bred all his 
life to office business and to a dependence upon 
power. It was never doubted by the minister 
or the candidates but the election would go, as 
usual, unquestioned and anopposed; but some 
private inhabitants of Westminster, ae 9 
otherwise of no great consideration or wei _ 
found means to throw in a spark which fir 
the train that had been so artfully laid against 
the minister, by naming admiral Vernon, who 
was then at the very pinnacle of popularity, for 
one of their candidates, and Mr. Edwin, a pri- 
vate gentleman of fortune, for the other. is 
opposition, though at first despised, became 
formidable, and the court party in the city, in 
order tu take off at least one member from the 
opposition, named Vernon a candidate for Lon- 
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don, along with sir Edward Bellamy, sir John 
Barnard, and Mr. Perry ;_ the other list being 
sir Daniel Lambert (who had succeeded to the 
chair by the death of Mr. Parsons, who died in 
his mayoralty) sir John Barnard, sir Robert 
Godschall, and alderman Heathcoat. The 
court party, however, losing their aim in this, 
it gave double spirit to the opposition in West- 
minster ; and sir Charles Wager being called 
off the hustings to attend his majesty to Hol- 
land, the management of the election was left 
in the hands of ignorant vestrymen and violent 
justices. Upon this, the opposite party, who 
were sensible of their inferiority of numbers, 
pushed on the election, but with so much tu- 
mult, that the remaining candidate was pre- 
vailed upon. to order the books to be shut up, a 
party of the guards to attend, and himself and 
sir Charles Wager to be returned by the high 
bailiff, while the military power surrounded the 
hustings, which was in the portico of Covent 
Garden church. This exasperated the peuple 
into such a rage, that the guards themselves 
were pelted, and it was with difficulty the re- 
maining candidate escaped witb his life. 

‘© [tis incredible what a spirit the example 
of the opnceiee in Westminster diffused all 
over the kingdom, and no art or power of 
writing was wanting to support it. In short,a 
very few weeks made it evident, that at the 
meeting of next parliament, the minister could 
not boast a majority of twenty sure votes in 
his favour. 

“The state of affairs upon the continent 
having this year rendered his majesty’s going 
to Germany indispensible, he nominated lords 
justices, in his absence, and sat off on the 7th of 

ay.—He returned to England on the 19th of 
October, and the new Parliament met on the 
4th of December.”’ Tindal. 


‘¢The example of the opposition at West- 
minster diffused a general spirit throughout 
the kingdom, and violent contests were ex~ 
cited in all quarters. Large sums for support- 
ing the expences were subscribed by Pulteney, 
the duchess of Marlborough, and the prince of 
Wales, who contracted great debts on this me- 
morable occasion; and the managers of oppo- 
sition employed this money with great advan- 
tage. Lord Falmouth gained over many of 
the Cornish boroughs, which had usually re- 
turned the members recommended hy the 
crown : the duke of Argyle exerted himself 
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liament met at Westminster. The Kin 
being seated on the throne, aderned wit 
his crown and regal ornaments, and at- 
tended with his officers of state, com- 
manded the gentleman usher of the black 
rod, to let the Commons know, It is his 


with such effect in Scotland, that he baffled 
al the efforts of his brother, the earl of Hay, 
who had long managed the interest of the crown 
in thet quarter ; and the majority of Scottish 
members, who had formed a strong phalanx in 
favour ef government, were now ranged on the 
contrary de. These acquisitions were consi- 
dered by opposition as a sure omen of success ; 
and Dodingtun, in a letter to the duke of Ar- 
gyle, drew a comparative statement of the 
two aides, in the future parliament, highly 
unfavourable to the ministerial party. He justl 
observed, that a majority of sixteen, whic 
was the utmost that the most sanguine friends 
of the minister cuuld entertain hopes of forming 
at the commencement of the session, would 
soon hecome a minority. He laid down a plan 
of condact and attaek which was wisely formed, 
andably executed, the homogeneous parts were 
consolidated, and the whole phalanx, however 
divided and discordant in other respects, moved 
on uniformly to one great object, the removal 
of the minister. 

“ Many causes concurred, in the present 
crisis, to render the efforts of Walpole for se- 
curing a sufficient majority in the new parlia- 
ment ineffectual. He had continued so long in 
full power, that many, like the subjects of the 
pope during a long reign, pined fora new ad- 
UMnistration, from a mere desire of change. 
Uthers formed dreams of future splendour and 
happiness, which were to beam on the nation, 
when the minister was removed ; that minister, 
who was styled the father of corruption, who 
waa accused of squandering the public money, 
and of drawing from the plunder of his devoted 
country, such immense riches as no individual 
had ever before amassed ; who alone prevented 
the suppression of numerous taxes, the aboli- 
hon of the national debt, and obstructed those 
plans of reform, which were to restore credit 
and dignity to the king and parliament. His 
fall was to produce a new cera, the revival of 
the golden age ; a junction of all partics was to 
take tee, and the sovereign, instead of being 
the chief of a sect, was to become at once the 
father of his people, and to reign in the hearts 
se meat Nhe notions were ands: 

Circulated, and greedily swallowed 
the deladed populace, until his ranaval bacaite 
an object of national concern. 

“The popular clamour for a war with Spain 

il been so violent, that the resistance of the 
minwter was deemed a shameful pusillanimity 
and dereliction of national honour, and became 
the favourite theme of satire and contumely, 
both in prose and rhyme. ‘* Sir Robert Wal- 
pole,” as Burke justly observes, “ was forced 
into the war in 1739, by the people, who were 
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majesty’s pleasure, that they attend him 
immediately, in this House. 
ha being come; the Lord Chancellor 
said : 
‘«¢ My lords and gentlemen, 
s¢T have it in command from his ma- 


inflamed to this measure, by the most leading 
politicians, by the first orators, and the greatest 
ep of the times. For that war Pope sung 

is dying notes. For that war Johnson, in 
more energetic strains, employed the voice of 
his early genius. For that war Glover distin- 
guished himself in the way in which his merit 
was the most natural andhappy. The crowd 
readily followed the politicians, in the cry for 
a war which threatened little bloodshed, and 
which promised victories, that were attended 
with something more solid than glory. A war 
with Spain was a war of plunder.” 

“ But even those who acted with him la- 
boured to undermine his power. Wilmington 
wished his downfall, trusting that if that event 
should take place, he shonld succeed as first 
lord of the treasury. He caballed with the 
ued leaders of opposition, and in a letter to 

odington, congratulated him on his success 
in the elections of Melcomb and Weymouth, 
against the candidates supported by the minis- 
ter. Newcastle, who had hitherto acted an 
under- part, aspired to be leader of the Whigs, 
and flattered himself that on the removal of 
Walpole, a considerable addition of power 
would be placed in his hands. He had even 
made clandestine overtures to the duke of Ar- 
gyle, which had been disclosed to the minister. 

‘“« The minister was also greatly embarrassed 
with the conduct of foreign affairs, on which he 
was not always confidentially consulted. The 
negociation which settled the neutrality of Ha- 
nover, was n and nearly concluded, not 
only without his approbation, but almost with- 
out his knowledge. The first positive informa- 
tion he received of it, was a private letter from 
the king, which was delivered to him in the 
presence of the duke of Newcastle, to whom 
he never disclosed the contents. He was ap- 
prehensive Jest the nation should impute to him 
& measure so extremely unpopular. He com- 
plained that lord Harrington, the secretary of 
state who attended the king to Hanover, had 
not given earlier notice to the cabinet of Eng- 
land, and he told a foreign agent, that the neu- 
trality of Hanover was compulsory, and could 
not affect England. On mature reflectiun, 
however, he appreciated the necessity of the 
measure, and hoogh dissatisfied with the com- 
mencement of the negociation, approved and 
sanctioned its conclusion. 

‘¢ Every means was now employed to tra- 
duce his character. The most calumnious re- 

rts were invented and diffused. It was ru- 
moured that admiral Haddock had orders to 
avoid meeting and intercepting the Spanish 
transports carrying troops to italy, for the purt 
pose of taking.possession of Tuscany, Parmz, 
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jesty, to acquaint you, that he is pleased 
to defer declaring the causes of calling 
this parhament, till there shall be a Speaker 
of the House of Commons. _ It is, there- 
fore, his majesty’s pleasure, that you, gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons, do im- 


ee re 
and Placentia, for Don Philip, under the gua- 

rantee of England. Even such wild and ab- 

surd fictions, that he had betrayed to Fleury 

and Patinbo, the projected operations against 

Spain, and that be received from those minis- 

ters large remittances to bribe the parliament, 

were audaciously advanced, and confidently 

believed. : 

“ The minister had been no sooner forced into 
the war, than the mode of conducting it became 
an object of obloquy and censure. Violent maur- 
murs were diffused throughout the nation, 
grounded on the ill success of the war, the loss 
of the commerce with Spain, of which those who 
forced the minister to commence hostilities most 
loudly complained; the neutrality of Ha-' 
nover was represented as inconsistent with the 
dignity and interests of England, and falsely 
imputed to him. ‘To these immediate causes 
of complaint were added apprehensions of fu- 
ture evils; the conclusion of a dishonourable 
peace with Spain was said to be in agitation, of 
which the basis was to be the restitution of 
Gibraltar and Minorca; the aggrandisement of 
France, the abasement of the house of Austria, 
the establishment of the elector of Bavaria on 
the throne of the empire, who would always 
-remain attached to the house of Bourbon, and 
the petiaae of Parma to Don Philip, which 
“would be a sbameful breach of the guarantee 
of the pragmatic sanction. 

‘«¢ The majority by which the motion to re- 
move him was rejected, the death of sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, and the retreat of Bolingbroke 
into France, rendered him indolent, and in- 
spired him with too much confidence in the 
support of the king, and in the strength of bis 
friends. ‘ His success on this occasion,’ as a 
contemporary pampbleteer justly expresses 
himself, ‘ threw him into a lethargy of power. 
He imagined that the breach between the 
Whigs and the Tories was too great to be re- 
ache during the time of electing a new par- 

iament; he thought that it would daily become 
wider; he seems to have mistaken the motives 
which induced the Tories to act as they did, and 
formed too favourable a judgment of the tem- 
per and spirit manifested by the people on that 
unjast motion. He gave them time to recon- 
cile this temporary ebb, and suffered the popu- 
Jar opinion against bim to flow back again with 
increasing violence.’ 

‘© While the minister laboured under this 
pressure of great unpopularity ; while hre was 
arraigned for the measures of others, of which 
he was accused of being the sole director ; 
while the cabinet was divided, and the support 
from the crown so feeble ; the exertions on the 
side of government were inadequate to the vi- 
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mediately 
Commons usually sit, and there 
fit person to be your Speaker; and that 
you present the person who 
chosen, to his majesty, here, 
approbation, on Friday next, at two of the 
clock.” 


following 
House of Commons : 


gorous efforts made by apposition. 
and Jacobites were reconciled with the disaf- 
fected Whigs, and all united to demolish therr 


common enemy. 


fiog 


repair to the place where the 
choose a 


shall be so 
for his royal 


Then his majesty was pleased to retire ; 


and the Commons withdrew. 
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Letters from the Pretender 
were circulated among the Jacobites and high 


Tories, exhorting them to use all their efforts 
for the purpose of effecting the disgrace of sir 


Robert Walpole; and such was the temper of 
the people, that his fall became the open or se- 
cret wish of all parties.” Coxe’s Walpole. — 


* «It was thought about this time, that the 
numbers and weight of property in the Honse 
of Peers, were too disproportioned to that of 
the Commons; and consequently that the im- 
portance of a peerage was too great, and that 
of the House of Peers too small. His majesty, 
ever since his accession to the throne, had been 
extremely frugal in bestowing titles ef honour, 
and the evil complained of had been sensibly 
felt, It was therefore resolved that it should 
be remedied for the future, and that the con- 
stitution in that respect should be brooght 
nearer to its first principles. Three commoners 
therefore had been made peers this summer. 
Mr. Bromley was made ord Montford, Mr. 
Steplien Fox lord Ichester, and Mr. Howe 
lord Chedworth ; all of them men of property, 
and their persons so unexceptionable, that, even 
in that period of discontent, their creations met 
with general applause.” ‘Tindal. 


“ By the best judgment I cao form of the 
list of this present parliament, and I bave exa- 
mined it very carefully, we appear to be so 
strong, that I think we can but just be called 
the minority ; and 1 am very sure that such a 
minority, well united aud well conducted, might 
soon be a majority. But ‘ Hoc opus hic labor 
‘est.’ It willneither be united nor well con- 
ducted. Those who should lead it will make it 
their business to break and divide it 5 and they 
will succeed. E mean Carteret and Pulteney. 
Their behaviour for these few years has, in my 
mind, plainly shewn their views and their De 
gociations with the court: but, surely, their 
conduct at the end of last session puts that 
matter out of all dispute. They feared even 
the success of that minority, and took care to 
render it as insignificant as possible. — 
they thea not be much more apprehensive 
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Beorososuire. SirJohn Chester.—Sir Roger 


Burgoyne. : 
Bedford. Samuel Ongley ; died, no new 
wnit ordered.—Sir Boteler Chernocke. 


Baxsamet. Penyston Powney.——Winch. 
Howard Packer; died, a new writ or- 
dered, Nov. 18, 1746.—Henry Pye. 


Windser—Henry Fox ; made a lord of 


the success of this; and will not both their 
merit and their reward be much the greater for 
defeaing it? If you willtell me that they ought 
ratberto avail themselves of these numbers, and, 
atthe head of them, force their way where 
they are so impatient to go, I will agree with 
yoo, thatin prudence they ought ; but the fact 
is, they reason quite differently, desire to get 
ia, with a few by negociation, and not by vic- 
tery with numbers, who they fear might pre- 
sume apon their sttength, and grow trouble- 
some to their generals. 
“On the other hand, sir Robert must be 
tlarmed at onr numbers, and must resolve to 
reduce them before they are brought into the 
field. He knows by experience, where and 
bow to apply for that purpose; with this dif- 
erence only, that the numbers will have raised 
the price, which he mustcome upto. And this is 
all the fruit | expect frum this strong minority. 
You will possibly ask me, whether all this is in 
the power of Carteret and Pulteney ? I answer, 
yes; in the power of Pulteney alone. He has 
a personal influence over many, and an in- 
terested influence over more.. The silly, half- 
witted, zealous whigs consider him as the only 
support of whiggism ; and look upon us as 
rooning headlong ipto Bolingbroke and the 
tories. The interested whigs, as Sandys, 
Rashout, and Gibbon, with many others, are 
#5 impauent to come into court as he can be ; 
a persuaded that he has opened that door a 
ittle, will hold fast by him to squeeze in with 
im, aod think they can justify their conduct 
to the public, by following their old leader, 
under the colours (though false ones) of 
Rgism. 
a What then, is nothing to be done? Are we 
: fire Kup tamely, when the prospect seems 
be ur? No; lam for acting, let our numbers 
what they will, I am for discriminating, 
ee people speak out; though our 
| rs should, as 1 am convinced they will, 
essen considerably by it. Let what will bap- 
Pea, we cannot be in a worse situation than 
= We have been in for these last three or four 
years. Nay, I am for acting at the very be- 
Sioning of the sessions, and bringing our num- 
a first week ; and points for that pur- 
pose, Jam sure, are not wanting. Some occur 
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‘the treasury, and a new writ being 
ordered, Dec. 21, 1743,he was re-elect- 
ed. Then made secretary at war ; and 
a new writ being ordered, May 27, 1746, 

_ he was re-elected.—Lord Sidney Beau- 
clerk; died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 

_* 28, 1744:—Lord George Beayclerk. 
Reading. William Strode.—John Bla- 
‘grave. 


Wailing ford. Jolin Bance.—John Rush: 
Abingdon. John Wright. ; 
Buckincaamsuire. Rich. Grenville. — Rich. 
Lowndes. 
Buckingham. George Denton.—George 


to others; and many will, by that time, pre- 
sent themselves, 

‘‘ For example, the court generally proposes 
some servile and shameless tool of theirs to be 
Chairman of the Committee of Privileges and 
Elections. Why should not we, therefore, 
pick out some whig of a fair character, and 
with. personal connections, to set up in opposi- 
tion ? I think we should be pretty strong upon 
this point. But as for opposition to their 
Speaker, if it be Onslow, we shallbe but weak ; 
he having, by a certain decency of behaviour, 
maile himself many personal friends in the mi- 
nority. The affair of Carthagena will of course 
be mentioned; and there, in my opinion, a 
question, and a trying one too, of censure, lies 
very fair, that the delaying of that expedition 
so late last year was the principal cause of our 
disappointment. An address to the king, de- 
siring him to make no peace with Spain, un- 
less our undoubted right of navigation in the 
West Indics, without molestation or search, be 
clearly and in express words stipulated, and 
till we have acquired some valuable possession 
there, as a pledge of the performance of such 
stipulation: such a question would surely be a 
popular one, and distressful enough to the 
ministry. 

‘J entirely agree with you, that we ought 
to have meetings to concert measures some 
time before the mecting of the parliament; but 
that I likewise know will not happen. I have 
been these seven years endeavouring to bring it 
about, and have not been able. _ Fox-hunting, 
gardening, planting, or indifference, having al- 
ways kept our people in the country, till the 
very day before the mecting of the parliament. 
Besidcs, would it be easy to settle who should 
be at those meetings? If Pulteney aud his 
people were to be chose, it would be only in- 
forming them beforehand, what they should 
either oppose or defend ; and if they were not 
there, their own exclusion would in some da- 
gree justify, or at least colour their conduct. 
As to our most flavitions House, I believe you 
acree there is nothing to be done in it; and for 
such a minority to struggle with such a ma- 
jority,. would be much like the late king of 


"SSweden’s attacking the Ottoman army at Bene 


der, at the head of his cook and butler. 
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Grenville; madealord ofthe admiralty ; 
and a new writ being ordered, Dec. 22, 
1744, he was re-elected. 


Chipping Wicomb. Edmund Waller; 
made cofferer to his majesty 5 and a 
new writ being ordered, Dec. 22, 1744, 
he was re-elected.—Harry Waller. 

Aylesbury. William visc. Petersham.— 
Chas. Pilsworth. 

Agmondeshum. Thomas Gore; made 
commissary -general of the musters; a 
new wnit ordered, Feb. 21, 1746. He 
was re-chosen for Portsmouth.—Sir 
Henry Marshall ; lord mayor of Lon- 
don 1745.——William Drake. 


Wendover. John Hampden.—Ralph vise. 
Fermanagh; created earl Verney in 
the kingdom of Jreland. 


Great- Marlow. Sic Thomas Hoby ; died, 
’ anew writ ordered, Nov. 27, 1744.— 
Samuel Tuffnell.—Wiil. Ockenden. 


CamprmcesuireE. Soame Jenyns.—Samuel 


Shepherd. 

Univ. of Cambridge. Edward Finch; 
made oneofthe grooms of his majesty’s 
bedchamber, and a new writ being 
ordered, July 18, 1742, he was re- 
elected.—Thomas Townshend. 


Lown of Cambridge. Thomas visc. Dup- 
plin; made one of the commissioners 
of trade and plantations; and a new 
writ being ordered, Nov. 18, 1746, he 
was re-eiected.—James Martin ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 22, 1744.— 
Christopher Jeaffreson. 


Cussuire. Charles Cholmondeley. — John 
Crew, jun. 

Chester. Sir Robert Grosvenor. — Sir 
Charies Bunbury; died, a new writ 
ordered, April 15, 1742.—Phil. Heary 
Warburton. 


Cornwatt. Sir John St. Aubin; died, a new 
writ ordered, Nov. 27, 1744.—Sir.Wil- 
liam Carew ; died, a new writ ordered, 


een ee 


‘These are difficulties, the insurmountable 
difficulties, that I foresee ; and which make ine 
absolutely despair of seeing any good done. 
However, I am entirely at the service of you 
and the rest of my friends who mean the pub- 
lic good. © J will exher fight or run away as you 
stall determine. Ifthe duke of Argyle sounds 
tobatile, I will follow my leader ; Phe stays in 
Oxfortshire, F will stay in Grosvenor square. 
} think it is all one which we do as to our 
Ifouse 5; your’s must be the scene of action, if 
action there be; and action 1 think there 
should he, at least for a time, let your numbers 
be what you will.” Lord Chesterfield to Mr. 
Dodington, dated Spa, September 8, 1741. 
See Coxe’s Memoirs of sir R. Walpole, vol. 
3, p. 579, 
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March 15, 1744.— Sir John Moles- 
worth.—Sir Coventry Carew. 


Launceston, Sir William Irby.—Sir Wil}. 
Morice. ; 


Leskard. Charles Trelawney. 


Lestwithiel. Sir R. Salusbury Cotton. 
—Sir John Cross. 


Truro. Charles Hamilton ; Clerk of the 
houshold to the prince: made receiver- 
general and collector of the revenues 
in the island of Minorca, and a new 
writ being ordered, Dec. 22, 1743, he 
was re-elected—James Hammond ; 
equerry to the prince; died, a new 
writ ordered, June 10, 1742.—Edward 
Boscawen. - 


Bodmyn. John Laroche —Thomas Blud- 
worth ; groom of the bedchamber to 
the prince of Wales. 


Helston. Francis Godolphin, nephew to 
the late earl of Godolphin—Thomas 
Walker. 


Saliash. John Cleveland; clerk of the 
checque in the navy-office, Plymouth, 
made a commissioner of the navy ; and 
a new writ ordered, April 12, 1743. 
Stamp Brooksbank.—Thomas Corbet. 


Camelford. Will. earl of Inchiquin.— 
Charles Montague ; auditor-general to 
the prince of Wales for the county of 
Cornwall. | 


Westlow. Sic Charles Wager; first lord 
of the admiralty, made treasurer of the 
navy; andanew writ being ordered, 
Dec. 16, 1742, he was re elected, and 
died; a new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 
1743.—Benjamin Keene; a commis- 
siouer of trade and plantations, made 
paymaster of divers annual bounties 
and pensions; and a new whit being 
ordered, Dec. 22, 1744, he was re- 
elected.—Jolhn Frederick. 


Grampound. Daniel Boone; made com- 
missary-general of the musters ; and 
a new writ being ordered, Jul 13, 
1742, he was re-elected.—William 
Banks, 


Eastlow. Jas. Buller.—Francis Gashry ; 
joint secretary to the treasury, and 
secretary to sir Robert Walpole, as 
chancellor of the exchequer. 


Penryn. Edward Vernon; made his 
election for Ipswich ; a new writ or- 
dered, Feb. 14, 1743.—John Evelyn. 
George Boscawen. 


Tregony. Thomas Watts ; prothonotary 
of the court of common pleas.—Henry 
Penton; under secretary to the duke ot 
Newcastle, one of the principal secre- 
taries of state.—George Couke ; made 
auditor of his majesty’s duchy of Corn- 
wall; and a new writ being ordered, 
June 18, 1754, be was re-elected. 
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Basiney. Tho. Foster.—Richard Liduel ; 
not duly retarned, but had leave to 
petition.—John Sabine. — Christépher 
Tower; not duly elected.—Thomas 
Foster.—Richard Lidde] ; died, a new 


wnt ordered, June 26, 1746.—William 


Breton. 


&. Ives. John Bristowe; deputy-go- 
vernor of the South Sea Company.— 
Gregory Beake; lieutenant-colonel of 
rar ae Aa royal regiment of Horse 

wards. 


Fowey. Jonathan Rashleigh.—William 


ardour; died, a new writ ordered, | 


Jaly %, 1746.—George Edgecumbe. 
SN. Germans. John Hynd Cotton.— 
James Newsam. . ono 
&. Michael. John Ord; died, a new 
Wit ordered, Oct. 29, 1745.—Edward 
Clive; made a baron of the exchequer, 
anew writ ordered, May 2, 1745.—Sir 
Edward Pickering.—Sir Rd. Lloyd; 

one of his majesty’s counsel at law. 

Newport. Nicholas Herbert.—Thomas 
Bary. 

St. Maws. Robert N 
las; comptroller of the household to the 
prince. 

Cellington. Cha. Hor. Walpole; usher 
of the exchequer ; third son of the earl 
of Orford.—Thomes Coplestone. 

eee oe: Sir James Lowther.—Sir 

eseph Pennington; died, a new writ 

ordered, Dee. 10, 1744.—Sir John 
Pennington. 

Cerlisle. Charles Howard; groom of 


the bedchamber to his majesty.—John 


Stanwix; not duly elected.—John Hyl- 
ton; died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 18, 
1746.—John Stanwix; lieutenant-co- 
lone! of a regiment of foot. 


Cockermouth. Wm. Finch.—Joho Mor- 
daont; colonel in the Foot Guards, 
and equerry to his majesty. 

Dasvsume. Wm. marg. of Hartington.— 
Sir Nathaniel Curzon. 


Derby Town. Lord James Cavendish ; 
made auditor of foreign accumpts or 
imposts in Ireland: a new writ ordered, 
March 1, 1742.—John Stanhope.— 
Will. visc. Duncannon; son in-law to 
the dake of Devonshire, made a lord of 
the Admiralty ; and a new writ being 
ia June 28, 1746, he was re- 


Divowae. Sir Will. Courtenay. —'Theo- 
philus Fortescue; died, a new writ 


ordered, March 21, 1746.—Sir Thomas 


Dyke Acland. 
Ereter. Sir Henry Northcote ; died, a 
hew writ ordered, Dec. 1, - 1743.— 


Hompbry Sydenham.—Sir R. W. 
Bam ifyide, aa 


agent.—James Doug- 
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Totness. Sir Charles Willes; died, a - 
new writ ordered, Jan. 18, 1742.— 
Joseph Danvers.—Sir John Strange ; 
solicitor-general and recorder of Lon- 
don, both which he resigned. 

Plymouth. Arthur Stert.—Lord Vere 

’ Beauclerk ; made a lord of the Admi- 
ralty ; anda new writ being ordered, 
Dec. 22, 1744, he was re-elected. 

Oakhampton. George Lyttelton ; made 
a lord of the treasury ; and a new writ 
being ordered, Dec. 22, 1744, he was 
re-elected.— Thomas Pitt; assay-mas- 
ter for the coinage of tin to the prince 
of Wales: 

Barnstaple. Henry Rolle.—John Harris. 


Plympton Earle. Tho. Clutterbuck; a 
ord of the Admiralty, made treasurer 
of the navy ; and a new writ being or- 
dered, May 7, 1742, he was re-¢lected 
and died; and a new writ ordered, 
Nov. 26, 1742.—Richard Edgecumbe ; 
created lord Edgecumbe; a new writ 
ordered, April 26, 1742.—Rich. Ed 

‘cumbe ; eldest son of lord Edgecum 
— William lord Sundon. 


Honiton. Sir W. Yonge; made joint 
vice-treasurer, and receiver-general, and 
pay master of all his majesty’s revenues 
in the kingdom of Ireland; and a new 
writ being ordered, May 10, 1746, he 
was re-elected.—H. Reginald Courte- 
nay. 

Tavistock. Charles viscount Fane.—Lord 
Sherard Manners; died, a new writ 
ordered, Jan. 20, 1742.—James vis- 
count Limerick. : 

Ashburton. John Harris; master of his 
majesty’s houshold.— John Arscot; 
commissary-general of the marines. 

Dartmouth. George Treby; died, a new 
writ ordered, March 16, 1742.—Walter 
Cary. — Lord Archib. Hamilton; a 
lord of the admiralty. 


 Bere-Alston. Samuel Heathcote.—Sir 


W. Mord. Harbord. 


Tiverton. Arthur Arscot.—Sir Dudley 
Ryder. 


Dorsersuigg. Edm. Mort. Pleydell.—George 


Chaffin. 


- Poole. Joseph Gulston ; South Sea di- 


rector.—Thomas Missing. 

Dorchester. John Brown.—Nathaniel 
Gundry; made one of his majesty’s 
counsel at law; anda new writ being 
ordered, July 14, 1742, he was re- 
elected. 


Lyme Regis. Henry Holt Henley.— 
John Scrope. - | 
W th and Melcombe Regis.—Josh. 
amer.—Jobn Tucker.—Jobn Ray- 
mond.—James Stuart. 
Bridport, William Bowles; made his 
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election for Bewdley, upon the electors, 
&c. withdrawing their petition. A new 
writ ordered, March 25, 1742.—George 
Richards; died, a new writ ordered, 
Nov. 28, 1746.—T. Hen. vise. Deer- 
burst; died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 
27, 1744.—Thomas Grenville ; captain 
of the Defiance man of war. Killed, 
May 3, 1747, in an engagement, when 
the whole French fleet were taken; and 
anew writ ordered, May 19, 1747.— 
G. Wm. vise. Deerhurst.—Jas. Gren- 
ville ; deputy-paymaster of the forces, 
and commissioner of trade, 


Shaftesbury. Peter Walter. — Charles 
kiwer; died, a new writ ordered, June 
24, 1742.—George Pitt. 

Warcham. Henry Drax. — John Pitt; 
made a commissioner of trade and 
plantations ; and a new writ being or- 
dered, Dec, 22, 1744, he was re- 
elected. ' 

Corfe Castle. Johw Bond; died, a new 
writ ordered, Nov. 27, 1744.—Henry 
Banks.—-Thomas Erle Dray. 


Duruam. George Bowes.—John Hedworth ; 
died, but no new writ ordered. 
Durham. Henry Lambton.—John Shaf- 
toe; died, a new writ ordered, April 5, 
1742.—John Tempest. 


Essex. Thomas Bramston.-—Sir Robert Abdy. 


Colchester. John Olmius.—Matt. Martin ; 
~S not duly returned or elected.—Charles 
Gray.—Samuel Savill. 
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Malden. Sic Thomas Drury.—Robert 
Colebrooke. 
Harwich. John Phillipson; commis- 


sioner of the navy, made a lord of the 
Admiralty ; and a new writ being or- 
dered, Dec. 7, 1743, he was re-elected, 
and nade surveyor-general of his ma- 
Jesty’s woods on the north and south 
of the river Trent; and a new writ 
being ordered, April 11, 1745, he was 
re-elected.— Hill Mussenden ; a com- 
inissioner of the alienation-office. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Thomas Chester.—Nor- 
borne Berkley. . 


Gloucester. John Selwyn; made pay- 
master of the marines at the expiration 


of this parliament. — Benjamin Ba- 
thurst. : 
Cirencester, Thomas Master.—Henry 


Bathurst; made one of his majesty's 
counsel Jearned in the law: and a new 
writ being ordered, Jan. 21, 1746, he 
was re-elected. He was solicitor-ge - 
neral and afterwards attorbey- general 
to the prince of Wales. 


Tewkesbury. Thomas viscount Gage.— 

John Martin. 
Hererorpswire. Edw. Harley ; succeeded to 
the title of earl of Oxfurd ; a new writ 
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ordered, Dec. 28, 1741.—Velters Corn- 
wall.—Thomas Foley. 


Hercford. Edw. Cope Hopton.—Thos. 
Geers Wintord. 

Leominster. John Caswall; died, a new 
writ ordered, March 19, 1742.—Capel 
Haobury.—Robert Harley. 


Weobly. Henry visc. Palmerston; chief 
remembrancer of his majesty’s court of 
exchequer in Ireland.—George lord 
Carpenter; lieutenant colenel of the 
first troop of Horse Guards. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. Jacob Houblon.—C. Gore. 


St. Albans. James West ; joint-secretary 
of the treasury. — Thomas Ashby; 
died, a new writ ordered, Feb. 4, 1745. 
—Hans Stanley. 


Hertford. George Harrison.—Nathaniel 
Brassey. | 


Hountincponsnire. Coulson Fellows.—Wil- 
liam Mitchell; died, a new writ or- 
dered, Oct. 21, 1745.—William Mon- 
tau; captain of a man of war, and 
brother to the earl of Sandwich. 


Huntingdon Town. Wills Hill; made 
his election for Warwick.—Edward 


Montagu.—Albert Nesbitt. | 
Kent. Sir Roger Twisden.—Sir Edward 
Dering. 
Canterbury. Thomas Watson;  suc- 


ceeded his brother as earl of Rocking- 
ham; a new writ ordered, Jan. 7, 


1746.—Thomas Best.—Sir Thomas 
Hales, 
Rochester. Edward Vernon; made his 


election for Ipswich ; no writ ordered 
till Feb. 14, 1743.—Nicholas Had- 
dock ; rear admiral of the blue, ad- 
miral and commander of the fleet in 
the Mediterranean, 1739; died, a new 
writ ordered, Nov. 18, 1746.—Darid 
Polbill.—Sir Chaloner Ogle; admiral 
of the white. 
Maidstone. ‘Heneage lord Guernsey.— 
Joho Bligh. 
4 Queenborough. Richard Evans.—Tho- 
mas Newnham. 


LancasuirE. James lord Strange.—Richard 
Shuttleworth. 
Preston. James Shuttleworth.—Nicho- 
las Fazakerley. _ 
Lancaster. Sir Thos. Lowther; died, 
‘ anew writ ordered, April 10, 1749.— 
Robert Fenwick.—Francis Reynolds. 
Newton. Legh Master.— Willian Ship- 
pen ; died, a new writ ordered, Dec. 1, 
1743.—Peter Legh. 
Wigan. Sir Roger Bradshaigh ; died, a 
new writ ordered, March 2, led er 
James earl of Barrymore.—Richar 
Clayton. i ; 7 
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Ciithero. William Curzon. — Thomas 
Lister ; died, a new writ ordered, Oct. 
17, 1745.—Thomas Lister. 

} Thomas Brereton ; changed 
his name to Salusbury.—Richard Gil- 

—— Edw. Smith.—Sir Thomas 

ve. 

Lacester. James Wigley.—G. Wrighte. 

Lacoussume. Tho. Whichcote.—Rob. Vyner. 

Lincoln. Charles Monson.--Sir J. de la 
Fountain Tyrwhit. 

Boston. Lord Vere Bertie —Jn. Michell. 

Great Grimsby. Robert Knight.—Wil- 
liam Locke. 

Stamford. William Noel.—John Proby. 

Grantham. Jobn marq. of Granby ; made 
a colonel of his majesty’s army, and a 
new writ being ordered, Octob. 23, 


1745, he was re-elected.—Sir M. New- 


ton ; died, a new writ ordered, April 13, 
1743.—Sir John Cust. 


Mopirsex. William Pulteney ; created earl 


of Bath; a new writ ordered, July 
14, 1742.—Sir Hugh Smithson.—Sir 
Roger Newdigate. 

Westminster. Sir Charles Wager.—Wil- 
lian lord Sundon ; their election de- 
clared void upon the petition of several 
inhabitants, in behalf of Edward Ver- 
non and Charles Edwin, esqrs. The 
last determination of the House, made 
Nov. 15, 1680, was read, when the 
House resolved, that the king’s menial 
servants, not having proper houses of 
their own within the city, have not a 
right to vote. Resolved, Dec. 22, 
1741, that Mr. John Lever, high bailiff 
at the last election, acted in an illegal 
and arbitrary manner, in prejudice of 
the rights and liberties of the elec- 
tors, and in manifest violation of the 
freedom of elections. Resolved, that 
it appears to this House, that a body of 
armed soldiers, headed by officers, did, 
on Friday the 8th of May last, come in 
a military manner, and take possession 
of the church-yard of St. Paul, Covent- 
Garden, near the place where the poll 
was taken, before the said election was 
ended. Resolved, that the presence of 
a regular body of armed soldiers, at 
an election of members to serve in par- 
liament, is an high infringement of the 
liberties of the subject, a manifest vio- 
Jation of the freedom of elections, and 
open defiance of the laws and consti- 
tution of this kingdom: and Mr. Lever, 
the high-bailiff, Nathaniel Blackerby, 
George Howard, and Thomas Lediard, 
esqrs. justices, who ordered the suldiers 
to attend, were ordered inte custody of 
the serjeant at arms.—Jehn viscount 
Percival.—Charles Edwin. 
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London. Sir John Barnard.—Sir Daniel 
Lambert. — George Heathcote. — Sir 
Robert Godschall ; died in his mayor- — 
alty; a new writ ordered, July 1, 
1742.—Sir William Calvert. 


Monmoutusuire. Thomas Morgan.—Sir C. 


Hanb. Williams. 


Monmouth. Lord Charles Noel Somer- 
set ; succeeded his brother as duke of 
Beaufort, a new writ ordered, March 4, 
1745.—Sir Charles Kemys Tynte. 


Norrotx. Edward viscount Coke; heir- 


apparent to his mother the baroness 
Clifford.—Armine Wodehouse. 

Norwich. Thomas Vere.—Horatio Wal- 
pole; a teller of the exchequer. 


_ Lynn- Regis. Sir John Turner.—Sir Ro- 


bert Walpole ; created earl of Orford ; 
a new writ ordered, Feb. 18, 1742.— . 
Edward Bacon. ) 


Yarmouth. Roger Townshend ; captain 
of a troop in Wade’s regiment of | 
horse, aid-de-camp to his majesty, and 
governor of the forts and batteries of 
Yarmouth.—Edward Walpole. 


Thetford. Lord Augustus Fitzroy ; com- 
mander of the Orford man of war : 
died at Jamaica, a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 238, 1741.—Charles Fitzroy ; de- 
nto ig of Whittlebury forest, and . 
ranks as colonel in the army ; made 

oom-porter within all his majesty’s 
ouses in England and elsewhere ; and 
a new writ being ordered, Dec. 1, 1743, 
he was re-elected.—-Lord Henry Beau- 
clerk ; colonel of a regiment of foot, 
which he resigned. 

Castle- Rising. William visc. Andover.— 
Charles Churchill ; lieutenant-gene- 
ral; died, a new writ ordered, Oct. 17, 
1745.—Richard Rigby. 


NorrsaMpronsHirE. Sir Edmund Isham.— 


Thomas Cartwright. 


Peterborough. Edward Wortley.—Wil- 
liam ear! Fitzwilliam ; created baron 
Fitzwilliam of Milton in the county of 
Northampton; a new writ ordered, 
April 26, 1742. Since created earl 
Fitzwilliam in England. Armsted 
Parker. 


Northampton. George Compton; made 
a lord of the treasury ; and a new writ 
being ordered, Feb. 18, 1742, he was 
re-elected.— William Wilmer ; died, a 
new writ ordered, April 7, 1744.— 
George Montagu. 

Brackley. Sir Paul Methuen.—George 
Lee ; Chairman of the committee of 
elections, made a lord of the admi- 
ralty-; anew writ ordered, March 16, 
1742. He was afterwards chosen for 
the Devizes.—Sewallis Shirley. 


Higham- Ferrers, Henry Finch ; made 


- 
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his election for Malton.—Henry Con- 
way. : 
NorrHuMBERLAND. John Fenwick.—Sir Wil- 
- Ham Middleton. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Walter Blacket. 
—Nicholas Fenwick. 


ect: Robert Ord.—Sir Henry Lid- 
dell. 
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Berwick upon Tweed. W. Wildm. vise. 
Barrington ; made a Jord of the admi- 

’ yalty ; and a new writ being ordered, 
Feb. 20, 1746, he was re-elected.— 
Thonras Watson. , 


Norrincuamsuire. William Levinz, jun.— 
John Mordaunt. _ 
Nottingham-Town. Borlace Warren ; 
- died, a new writ ordered, May 20, 
1747.—John Plumptre.—Sir Charles 
Sedley. : 
East-Retford. John White.—William 
Mellish. 
Newark. Word William Manners.—Job 
Staunton Charlton. 


Oxrorpsume. Sir Jas, Dashwood.—Geo. H. 
viec. Quarendon ; succeeded his father 
as earl of Litchfield;.a new writ or- 
dered, Feb. 24, 1743.—Norris Bertie ; 

niison to Henry, brother to James, 
the first earl of Abingdon. 

Ozford University. Edward Butler ; 
died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 6, 1745. 
—Henry viscount Cornbury.—Pere- 
¢grine Palmer. 

Ozford. Philip Herbert.—Thomas Row- 

"Mey. 

Woodstock. Jobn Spencer; made ranger 
and keeper of his majesty’s yreat park 
at Windsor, and a new writ being or- 
dered, Nov. 27, 1744, he was re- 
elected, and died ; a new writ ordered, 
June 25, 1746.—James Dawkins.— 
Jobn Trevor. | 

Banbury. William Moore; died, a new 
writ ordered, Noy. 18, 1746.—John 
Willes. 


RutianpsHme. James Noel.—John Finch. 


Sarop. Sir John Astley.—Richard Lyster. 


Shrewsbury. William Kynaston. — Sir 
Richard Corbet. 


Bridgenorth. Thomas Whitmore.—Wil- 
liam Whitmore. 


Eudlow. Hen. Arth. Herbert; created 
lord Herbert of Cherbary ; a new 
writ ordered, Dec. 22, 1743, afterwards 
earl Powis.—Sir William Corbet.— 
Richard Herbert ; made a lieutenant- 
colonel im his majesty’s army ; and a 
new writ being ordered, Oct. 24, 1745, 
he was re-elected. 


Great Wenlock. Brooke Forrester.—Sir 
B. Broughton Delves; died, a new 
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writ ordered, Nov. #7, 1744.—Isaac 
Hawkins Brown. 

‘Bishop’s Castle. Hen. marq. of Carnar- 
von 3 succeeded his father as duke of 
Chandos; anew writ ordered, Nov. 27, 
1744.—Andrew Hill.—Granville visc. 
Trentham. 


SoMERSETSHIRg. "Thomas Prowse. — H. W. 
‘Berkley Portman. 
Bristol. Sie Abraham Elton; died, a 
new writ ordered, Nov. 16, 1742.— 
Edward Southwell.—Robert Hoblyn. 


Bath. Philip Bennet.—George Wade ; 
field-marshal of his majesty’s forces, 
made Jieutenant-general of his ma- 
jesty’s ordnance ; and the opinion of 
the House oe desired, June 22, 
1742, Whether by the acceptanee of 
the said office, his seat in parliament 
became void; and a thotion being made, 
and the question being proposed, that 
sthe a ing the office of master-ge- 
neral or lieatenant-general of his ma- 
jesty’s ordnance, by any member of 
this House, being an officer in the 
army, does vacate the seat of such 
member in this House. The House 
was moved, that the 28th section of the 
act of the 6th of queen Anne, fot the 
security of her ig ge person and 
government, might be read. And the 
same being read accordingly, and the 
question being pat, it passed in the ne- 
gative, nemine contradicente. _ 

Wells. Francis Gwyn.—George Speke. 

Taunton. Sir John Chapman.—John 
Buck ; died, a new writ ordered, April 
8, 1745.—Percy Wynd. Obrien. 

Bridgewater. G.B. Doddington ; made 
treastirer of his tnaj st navy; and a 
new writ being ordered, Dec. 22, 1744, 
he was re-elected.—Vere Powlet. 

Minehead. Francis Whitworth; died, a 
new writ ordered, March 12, 1742.— 

' ‘Thomas Carew.—John Periam. 


Ilchester. Charles Lock yer.—Sir Robert 
Brown. | 
Milborn Port. . T. Medlycot, jun. ; made 
a commissioner of hawkers and ped- 
lars; a new writ ordered, Jan. 29, 
1742.—Jeffery Freoch.—Michael Har- 
vey. | 
Souruampron. Lord Harry Powlett.—Pow- 

lett St. John. 

Winchester. William Powlett; eldest 
son to lord William.—George Bridges. 

Southampton Town, Peter Delmé, Ed- 
ward Gibbon. 

Portsmouth. Philip Cavendish ; admiral 
of the blue, and porter of St. James's 
palace, made a lord of the admiralty 5 
and a new writ being ordered, March 
15, 1742, he ‘was re-elected and died ; 
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anew writ ordered, Dec. 7, 1748.— 
Martin Bladen; died, a new writ or- 
dered, ‘Feb. 21, 1746,—Sir Charles 
Hardy ; 
Dec. 20, 1744.—Thomas Gore; before 
in this parliament for Agmondesham. 
—Isaac Townshend. 


Yarmouth. Maurice Bockland ; colonel 
of a regiment of foot-——Thomas Gib- 
son ; died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 
30, 1744.—Robert viscount Carteret. 


Petersfield. Jn. Jolliffee—Francis Fane; 
made one of the commissioners of 
trade and plantations ; anda new writ 
being ordered, Nov. 18,.1746, he was 
re-elected. 


Newport. Anthony Chate. — Monoux 
Cope. . 

. Stockbridge. 
thew Lamb. 


Nexton. Sir John Barrington.—Henry 

_ Holmes. 

Cirist-Church. Edward Hooper, jun.; 
made paymaster of divers annual boun- 
ties and pensions, and a new writ being 
ordered, Jan. 14, 1743, he was re- 
elected.—Charles Arm. Powlett. 


asia ede Harry Burrard.—Lord Nas- 


sau 
Dec. 23, 1741.—Charles Powlett. 


Whitchurch. John Selwyn, jun. ; made 
paymaster of his majesty’s marines ; 
a new writ being ordered, Dec. 19, 
1746, he was re-elected—John Wal- 


Charles Charchill.—Mat- 


lop; made his election for Andover.— | 


William Sloper ; died, a new writ or- 
dered, Jan. 21, 1743.—Charles Clarke ; 
made a baron of the exchequer, a new 
writ ordered, Feb. 11, 1743.—Thomas 
Wentworth ; brigadier-general of his 
Majesty’s forces. 


Andover, John Pollen; made a Welsh | 


judge; and a new writ being ordered, 
March 31, 1742, he was re-elected.— 
Jobn Wallop. | 


Starrorpsume. Sir Walt. Wag. Bagot. — 
Will. Levison Gower. 


Litchfield. Geo. Venab. Vernon.—Sir 
Lister Holte. 


Stafford. John viscount Chetwynd.— 
‘illiam Chetwynd; made master- 
worker of his majesty’s mint; and a 
new writ being ordered, Dec. 22, 1744, 
he was re-elected. . 
Newcastle-under-Line. Bapt. Lev. Gower; 
made a commissioner of trade and plan- 
tations; anda new writ being ordered, 
May 2, 1745, he was re-elected.— 
Randle Wilbraham. 
Tumworth. L. John Philip Sackville.— 
éhn Floyer; © pot duly elected, — 


Charles Cotes. 
Suroux. Sir Cordell Firebrace,—Sir Jermyn 
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owlett ; died, a new writ ordered, } 


Sussex. 
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Davers; died, a new writ ordered, 
March 3, 1743.—Jahn Affleck. 


Ipswich. Samuel Kent.—Edward Vernon. 


Dunwich. Sie George Downing.—Jacob 


Gar. Downing. 


Orford. John visc. Glenorchy; made 
master of his majesty’s jewel-office; a 
2a by platiagaa rin 21, 1746.— 

e@ ge; made surveyor-general 
of hist majesty’s woods on the noth side 
of theriver Trent; and anew writ deing 
ordered, July 15, 1742, he was re-elect- 
ed, and made a !ord of the admiralty ; 
and a new writ being ordered, April 11, 
1745, he was re-elected and made a lord 
of the treasury; and anew writ being 
ordered he was re-elected.—John, visc. 
Bateman. 


Aldtorough. Richard Plumer.—William 
Conolly. 


Sudbury. Carteret Leathes. — Thomas 
Fonnereau. . 


Eye. Stephen Cornwallis; colonel of a 
regiment of foot; died, a new writ or- 
dered, Dec. 1, 1748.—John Cornwallis. 
— Edward Cornwallis; made one of the 
grooms of his majesty’s bedchamber, 
and a new writ being ordered, Jan. 19, 
1747, he was re-elected. 


St. Edmunds-Bury. Thomas Norton, — 
Thomas Hervey. 


Surrey. Charles lord Baltimore ; made a Jord 


of the admiralty; and a new writ or- 
dered, March 15, 1742, he was re- 
elected.—Arthur Onslow. 

Southwurk. Thomas Iowen; died, a new 
writ urdered, April 21, 1748. — Ralph 
Thrale.—Alexander Hume, East India 

_ director. | ; 

Blechingley. Sir William Clayton ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Jan. 10, 1745.— 
Kenric Clayton.—William Clayton. 


Ryegate. Philip Yorke. —James Cocks, 


Guilford. Denzil Onslow; made pay- 


master of his majesty’s board of works; 
and a new writ being ordered, Dec. 22, 
1743, he was re-elected. — Richard 
Onslow. 


Gatton. George Newland.—Chartes Doc- 
minique; died, a new writ ordered, 
Oct. 17, 1745.—Paul Humphrey. 

Haslemere. James Oglethorpe; general 
and commander of bis majesty’s forces 

. in Georgia, colonel of a regiment, trus- 
tee for Georgia, and lieutenant general. 
— Peter Burrel. 


James Butler; died, a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 23, 1741. — Henry Pel- 
ham; made first lord of the treasury, 
and a new writ being ordered, Dec. 1, 
1743, he was re-elected.—Charles earl 
of Middlesex ; made a lord of the trea- 
sury, and a new writ being ordered, 
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Warwicxsnire. Sir Cha. Mordaunt.—Edw. 


WESTMORELAND. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Dec. 22, 1748, he was re-elected. He 
was before in this parliament for East 
Grinstead. 

Chichester. James Brudenell; died, a new 
writ ordered, Aug. 11, 1746.—John 
Page.—George viscount Bury. 


Horsham. Sic Richard Mill.— Charles 
Ingram. 
Midhurst. Thomas Bootle. — Sir John 


Peachey; died, a new writ ordered, 
April 18, 1744.—Sir John Peachey. 


Z.eu'es. Thomas Pelham ; son of Thomas 
of Stanmere ; died, a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 1, 1743.—John Morley Trevor; 
made a ford of the admiralty ; and anew 
writ heing ordered, March 15, 1742, he 
was re-elected, and died; a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 1, 1743.—Sir Francis 
Poole.—Sir John Shelly. 

Shorehum. Thomas Brand. — Charles 
Frederick ; made clerk of the deliveries 
in the office of ordnance; and a new 
writ being ordered, April 14, 1746, be 
was re-elected. 

Bramber. Thomas Archer. — Harry 
Gough. 

Steyning. Charles Eversfield. — Hitch 
¥ ounge. 

East Grinsted. Cha. earl of Middlesex ; 
made head-steward of his majesty’s ho- 
nour of Otford in Kent; a new writ or- 

' dered, Jan. 18, 1742. He was re- 
chosen for the county of Sussex.— 
Whistler Webster.—John Buuler. 


Arundel. Garton Orme.—James Lumley. | 


Digby ; died, a new writ ordered, Nov, 
18, 1746.—William Craven. 


Coventry. George earl of Euston.—Wil- 
liam Grove. 


Warwick. Wills Hill—Henry Archer. 


Sir Philip Musgrave. — 
Daniel Wilson. me 
Appleby. Sir John Ramsden.—G. Bubb 
Doddington; made his election for 
Bridgwater.—Sir Charles Wyndham. 
Sir Robert Long. — Edward 
Popham. 


New Sarum. Sir Edward Seymour.—Sir 
Jacob Bouverie. 


Wilton. Robert Herbert. — William { 
Herbert. 
Downton. Anthony Duncombe.—John 


Verney ; master of the rolls, died, a new 
writ ordered, Dec. 24, 1741.—Joseph 
Wynd. Ashe; died, a new writ ordered, 
Nov. 18, 1746.—George Proctor. 
Hindon. Sir Henry Calthorpe.—William 


Steele. 


. Heytesbury. Edward Ashe. — Peirce 
A’court, | 
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Westbury. George Evans. — Joseph 
Townshend. 

Calne. Walter -Hongerford.—William 
Elliot; made one of the equerries to his 
majesty, and a new writ being ordered, 
April 14, 1743, he was re-elected. 


,» Devizes. Francis Eyles; made superin- 


tendant of his majesty’s founderies, a 
new writ ordered, July 13, 1742.—Jobn 
Garth.—George Lee; before in this 
parliament for Brackley. 


Chippenham. Sir Edmund Thomas.— 
Edward Bayntun Rolt. 


Molmsbury. Giles Earle. — Will. Raw- 


Jinson Earle. 


Cricklade. Charles Gore, Welbore Ellis; 
double return, the former was chosen for 
the county of Hertford, and waved his 
return.—Sir Thomas Read. 


Great Bedwin. Sir Edward Turner. - 
Lascelles Metcalfe. 


Lugershall. Charles Selwyn.—Thomas 
Hayward. 


Old Sarum. George Lyttelton; made 
his election for Oakbampton.— William 
Pitt; made joint-vice-treasurer, and 
receiver-general and pay master-general 
of all his majesty’s revenues in the 
kingdom of Ireland, with the earl of 
Cholmondeley ; anda new writ being 
ordered, Feb. 20, 1746, he was re-elect- 
ed ; also paymaster-general of his ma- 
jesty’s land forces; and a new writ 
being ordered, May 5, 1746, he was re- 
elected.—James Grenville ; made one 
of the commissioners for trade and plan- 
tatiuns ; and a new writ being ordered, 
Feb. 20, 1746, he was re-elected, and 
made receiver of the crown and fee-farm 
rents for the counties of Warwick and 

- Leicester; and a new writ being order- 
ed, May 21, 1747, he was elected for 
Bridport. — Edward Willis. — Sir Wil- 
liam Irby; made his election for 


Bodmyn. 


| Wotton Basset. J. Harvey Thursby.— 


Robert Neale. 

Marlborough. Sir J. Hynde Cotton ; 
made treasurer of the chamber; and & 
new writ being ordered, Dec. 22, 1744, 
he was re-elected.—Jobn Crawley. 


Worcesrersuiree. Edmund Pytts.— Edmund 


Lechmere. 


Worcester. Tho. Winnington ; made 
paymaster-general of his majesty’s land 
forces; and anew writ being ordered, 
Dec. 19, 1743, he was re-elected, and 
died ; a new writ ordered, April 30, 
1746.—Samuel Sandys; made a l F 
of the treasury, and chancellor nah 
under-treasurer of the exchequer ; ans 
anew writ being ordered, Feb. 18, 174%. 
he was re-elected, and created lo 
Sandys; a oew writ ordered, Dec. 22, 
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1748.—Thomas Vernon.—Sir Henry 
Harpur. 

Droitwich. Thomas Foley. — Thomas 
Wionington ; made his election for 
Worcester.—Lord George Bentinek. | 

Evesham. Edward Radge. — Sir Jobn 
Rushout + made a lord of the treasury, 
and a new writ being ordered, Feb. 18, 
1742, he was re-elected; afterwards 
made treasurer of his majesty’s navy ; 
aad a new writ being ordered, Dec. 21, 
1748, he was re-elected. 

Bewdley. William Bowles. 


Youxsume, Charles visc. Morpeth; died, a 
new writ ordered, Dec. 23, 1741.—Sir 
Myles Stapylton.—Cholmond. Turner. 

York. Godfrey Wentworth. — Edward 

pson ; died, a new writ ordered, 

July 13, 1742.—George Fox. - 
a lal el Hull. George Crowle.— 
iliam Carter; died, a new writ or- 
dered, April 9, 1744.—Henry Pulteney. 
; . Sie Henry Sli _— 
Richard Arundel; made a lord liver 
treasury ;. and a new writ being order- 
ad, Dec. 22, 1944, he was re-elected, 
and made treasurer of the chamber ; and 
anew writ being ordered, June 98, 1746, 

he was re-elected. | 

Scarborough. William Thompson ; died, 
anew writ ordered, Nov. 27, 1744.— 
William Osbaldeston.— Edwin Las- 
celles. 

Rippon. William Aislabie.—Henry Vane ; 

vice-treasurer, receiver-general, 


aad payrmaster-general of all his majes- : 


ty’s revenues in the kingdom of Ireland; 


serio John York. —Sir Conyers 


Hedon. Francis Chute.—Lake Robinson ; 
both not duly eleeted.—Algernon E. 


Mountrath; died, a new writ ordered, ' 


Noy. 98, 1744. — George Berkeley ; 


died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 18, 1746, 


—George Anson; now lord Anson.— 
Samuel Gumley; not duly elected. 


Resolved, Feb. 3, 1747, That the an 


of election is in the burgesses of this 
borough.— Luke Robinson. 


Borough-Bridge. JamesT yrrel ; colonel 


of'a regiment of foot, brigadier- general, 
and governor of Titbury-Fert; died, a 


‘Genge Gr ordered, Nov. 22, 1742.— 
egory ; died, a new writ or- 
dered, Apr 3, 1746.—William Mar- 
ray ; solicitor-yeneralto hig majesty.— 
Francis earl of Dalkeith. sid 
Malton. Ld. Ja. Cavendish jun.; died, 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 23, 1741.— 
eary Finch; made surveyor-general 


of his majesty’s w and anew writ 
(VOL. XI. 7} we 
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being ordered, Dec. 21, 1743, he was 
re-elected.—John Mostyn; colonel in 
the guards, and aid-de-camp, made one 
of the grooms of the bedchamber to 
his majesty; and a new writ being ore 
dered, Jan. 22, 1746, he was re-elected. 

Thirsk. Sir Tho. Frankland ; died, anew 
writ ordered, May 1, 1747.—Frederick 
Frankland.—Tho. Frankland; captain 
of a man of war. 

Aldborough. Joho Jewkes; died, a new 
writ ordered, Dec. 1, 1748.—Andrew 
Wilkinson; made storekeeper of the 
ordnance ; and a new writ being order- 
ed, April 14, 1746, he was re-elected.— 
Na. Newnham. 

Beverley. Charles Pelham. — William 
Strickland. - 

Northallerton. Henry Peirse.—William 
Smelt; made receiver-general of his 
majesty’s casual revenue in the island 
of Barbadoes; and a new writ ordered, 
April 30, 1745.—Henry Lascelles. 

Pontefract. Geo. Moreton Pitt.—Jolia 
visc. Galway ; commissioner of the re- 
venue in Ireland, which he resigned in 
parl. 10. 


CINQUE PORTS. 


Hastings. James Pelham; secretary to 
the lord chamberlain.—Andrew Stone ; 
secretary under the duke of Newcastle, 
principal secretary of state; made se-. 
cretary of the island of Barbadoes, and 
a new writ being ordered, April 1, 1742, 
he was re-elected. 

Dover. Lord George Sackville:—Thomas 

’ Revell; contractor for Gibraltar. 

Sandwich: John Pratt. —Sir ‘George 
Oxenden. 

Hythe. Hercules Baker; died, a new 
writ ordered, Nov. 27, 1744.—William 
Glanville-—Thomas Hales. 

New Romney. Sir Francis Dashwood.— 
Heory Farnese. 

Rye. Sir Jobn Norris.— Phillips Gyb- 

. bon; mede a lord of the treasury ; and a 
new writ being ordered, Feb. 18, 1742, 
he was re-elected. _ 

Winchelsea. Arth. vise. Donerayle.— 
Tho. Orby Hunter; gentleman of the 
privy chamber to his majesty. 

Seaford. Sir W. Gage; died, a new writ 
ordered, May 3, 1744.—William Haye. 
—William Hall Gage. 


WALES. 


ANOLESEY. John Owen. 
. Beaumaris. James visc. Bulkeley. 


Brecon. John Jefferies. 


Brecon. John Talbot. 


[P] 
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Carpican. Walter Lioyd; not duly elected.— 
Thomas Powel. 

Cardigan. Thomas Pryse; Richard 
Lloyde, esq. petitioner, renewed sess. 
2, 3, 4, 5, and heard at the bar of the 
house, Jan. 23, 1746, when the peti- 
tioner’s counsel represented that he was 
not prepared to proceed, and desired the 
hearing of the matter of the petition 
might be deferred for three weeks, 
which being objected to by the counsel 
for the burgesses, who voted for the late 
sitting member, Thomas Pryse, esq. de- 
ceased, praying, that in respect of 
the me which was ela since the 
petitioner’s first application to the house, 
and of the opportunity thereby given 
him to be prepared to prove the allega- 
tions of his petition, that the petition 
might be dismissed. Ordered, that the 
petition be dismissed, and that a new 
writ be issued in the room of Thomas 
Pryse, esq. deceased.—Jobn Symmons. 


CarmaRTHEN. Sir Nich. Williams; died, a 
| new writ ordered, Oct. 18, 1745.—John 
Vaughan. 


Carmarthen. Sir John Philips. 


Carnarvon. William Bodvelle, 
Carnarvon. Thomas Wynne. 


Denarcn. John Myddelton; voted not duly 
returned, but had liberty to petition if 
he thought fit ; which he did not.—Sir 
Wat. W. Wynn. 


Denbigh. Jobn Wynne. 


Fint. Sir John Glynn, | 


Flint. Sir George Wynne; voted not 
. duly elected.—Richard Williams, 


Giamorcan. Bussy Mansell; succeeded his 
brother as Jord Mansell; a new writ 
oneal Dec. 6, 1744.—Thomas Mat- 
thews. 


Cardiff, Herbert Mackworth. 


MerionetH. William Vaughan. 


Montcomery. Sir Wat.W. Wynne; made 
his election for the county of Denbigh. 
—Robert Williams. . 

Montgomery. Ja. Cholmondeley; fieut.- 
__ col.ofthe horse guards, and governor of 
Chester. 


Pemsroxg. John Campbell; made a lord of 
the treasury; and anew writ being or- 
dered, June 23, 1746, he was re-elected. 

Pembroke. William Owen. 
Haverford West. Sir Erasm. Philipps; 
died, a new writ ordered, Dec. 1, 1743. 
—George Barlow. 
Rapyor. Sir Hum. Howarth. 
Radnor. Thomas Lewis. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Same oF | 

Aberdeen. Sir Arthur Forbes. | 

Ayr. Patrick Crawford. 

Argyle. Capt. Charles Campbell ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Jan. 18, 1742.-- 
Ja. Stu. Mackenzie; brother to the 
earl of Bute. 

Banff. Ja. Abercrombie ; lieut. col. of 
the regiment of foot called Royal Scots. 

Berwick. - Sir John St. Clair.—A. H. 
Campbell ; ‘double retarn; the latter 
duly elected. 

Bute. Alexander Brodie; lord Lyon, 
king at arms. 

Clackmannan. Sir John Bruce Hope. 

Cromarty, Sir Williana Gordon ; died, s 
new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1742.—Sir 
John Gordon. 

Dumfries. Sir John Douglas. 

Dunbarton. John Campbel). | 

_ Edinburgh. Sir Charles Gilmour; made 
paymaster of his majesty’s board of 
works ; and a new writ being ordered, 
July 14, 1742, he was re-elected. Af- 
terwards made’ one of the commis- 
sioners for trade and plantations; end 
a new writ being ordered, Dec. 22, 
1743, he was re-elected. Several elec- 
tors petitioned against this last election, 
but he was voted duly elected. 

Elgin. Ludovick Grant. 

Fife. David Scott. 

ai hn William Maule ; created earl of 
-Panmure, in Ireland; son of Harry 
Maule, Jord Brechin, eldest son of 
James, earl of Panmure, in Scotland, 

‘who being concerned in the tebellion 
1715, was attainted of high-treason. 

Haddington. Lord Charles Hay. 

Inverness. Norman M‘Leed. 

Kincardine. Sir James Carnegie ; made 
a ‘captain of foot in his majesty 8 

- army ; and a new writ being ordered, 
Dec. 3, 1744, he was re-elected. 

Kirkcudbright. Basil Hamilton ; died, 8 
new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1742. 

Captain John Maxwell. 

* Lanark. Sir James Hamilton. 

Linlithgow. George Dundas; made 
master of his majesty’s works in Scot- 
land ; a new writ ordered, April 20, 
1743.—Charles Hope Weir; brother 
of the earl of Hopetoun ; made com- 
missary general of the musters in Scot- 
dand ; and a new writ being ord 

' Nov. 30, 1744, he was re-elected. 

Orkney. Col. Rob. Douglas; killed at the 
battle of Fontenoy ; a new writ ordered, 
Jan. 12, 1747.—James Hally-burton. 


Peebles. Alexander Murray. 


ad 
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Perth. Lord Juhn Murray. 
Renfrew. Al. Cunninghame; died, a new 


writ ordered, Nov. 22, 1742.—William | 


Muir. 

Ros. Charles Ross; died, a new writ 
ordered, Nov. 18, 1746.—Sir Harry 
Moaro. e te 

Rorhurgh. John Rutherford, jun. ; made 
a captain of an independent company 
in his majesty’s army ; and a new writ 
erdered, Jan. 18, 1742. — William 
Douglas 


Selkirk. John Murray. | 

Stirling. Lord George Grabame ; died 
& bew writ caters Jan, 29, 1747.— 
Thomas Erskine; son of the late 
exl of Mar. | 
Sulerlond. Brig. Gen. Ja. St. Clair; 
colonel of a regiment of foot, and of 
two battalions, 

Figton. James Stuart; son to James, 
earl of Galloway, and colonel in the 
third regiment of foot guards. 

Edinburgh City. Archibald Stewart. 


Bosovons or 


Kirkwall, &c. Charles Areskine; sir 
Robert Monro, bart. petitioner ; the 
election declared void; a new writ 
ordered, March 3, 1742.—Robert Crai- 
gie; king’s advocate. 

Inverness, &c. Kenneth Mackenzie; son 
of the earl of Seaforth, attainted for 


ining in the rebellion in 1715, called. 


lord Fortrose. 

Elgin, §c, Sir James Grant; died, a 
pew writ ordered, Jan. 19, 1747.— 
William Grant. 

Aberdeen, §c. John Maule. 

Forfer, c. John Drammond ; died, 2 
new writ ordered, Dec. 21, 1742.— 
Captain Thomas Leslie. 

Creil, $c. Hon. Joho Stuart. 

Dysart, bc. James Oswald; made a 
Commissioner of the navy, and a new 
wnit being ordered, Jan. 10, 1745, he 
Was re-elected. 

Inverkeithing, &c. James Erskine ; bro- 
ther to the late earl of Marr, and se- 
cretary to the prince for Scotch affairs. 

Glasgow, $c. Neil Buchanan; died, a 
new writ ordered, Feb. 25, 1744.— 
Lieut, Col. John Campbell. 

Sdkirk, $c. James Carmichael.—Joha 
M Kay ; double return; the former 
waved his return. 

Heddington, $c. James Fall.—Sir Hew 
mesh oS hin return ; the former 

Dasiria, Sc. Lord rua phe 

» @ Dew writ ord Dec. 21 
1748.—Sir James Johnston. waite 
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Wigton, Sc. William Stuart. 
Ayr, 5c. George earl of Granard. 
Siren Peers or Scor.anp. 


Dakes of Athol. 
Bacclengh. 

Marq. of Lothian. 

Earls of Crawford, 
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Mr. Arthur Onslow re-chosen Speaker.} 
The Commons being returned to their 
House, | 

Mr. Henry Pelham addressing himself 
to the clerk (who standing up, pointed to 
a and then sat down,) said to this 
effect :* | 


* From the Commons’ Jeurnal. The fol- 
adele A from the Gentleman’s Magazine, is 
Dr. Johnson’s report of the Speeches on the 
Choice of a Speaker : ; 


Mr. Pelham : 


Mr. Hardinge; as we are here assembled, ia 
pursuance of his majesty’s summons, it is ne- 
cessary, in obedience to his majesty’s com- 
mands, and the established custom of this 
House, that we proceed immediately to the 
choice of a person qualified for the chair. Gen- 
tlemen, it is with no common degree of satis- - 
faction, that I observe this assembly so numer- 
ous on the first day ; because whatever is trans- 
acted by us, must necessarily be considered by 
the nation with more regard, as it is approved 
by a greater number of their representatives ; 
and because the present affair, which relates 
particularly to this House, must be. more sutis- 
factorily conducted, as our-number is greater ; 
since every man must-willingly abide by his 
own choice, and cheerfully submit to that au- 
thority of which he has himself concurred to 
the establishment. . 

The qualifications required in the person 
who shall fill the chair, to his own reputation, 
and the advantage of the House, it is not ne- 
cessary minutlely to recount ; it being obvious 
to every gentleman who hears me, that he 
must possess such an equality of temper, as 
may enable him always to preserve a steady 
and. impartial attention, neither discomposed 
by the irregularities into which some gentlemen — 
unacquainted with the forms of this House 
may easily fall, nor di by the beat 
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Mr. Hatdinge ; 
We are met, by his majesty’s gra- 
cious order, in a new parliament, and 
agreeably to the custom of former times, 


and turbulence to which, in former parliaments, 
some of those whose experience might have 
taught them the necessity of decency, have 
been too often hurried by the eagerness of con- 
troversy. That he must add to his perpetual 
serenity, such a firmness of mind, as may en- 
able him to repress petulance and subdue con- 
tumacy, and support the orders of the House, 
in whatever contrariety of counsels, or commo- 
tion of debate, against all attempts of infraction 
or deviation. That to give efficacy to his in- 
terpositions, and procure veneration to his de- 
cisions, be must from his general character and 
personal qualities derive such dignity and au- 
thority, as may naturally dispose the minds of 
others to obedience, as may suppress the mur- 
Yours of envy, and prevent the struggles of 
competition. 

These qualifications were eminently conspi- 

-euous in the gentleman who filled the chair in 
the earlier part of my life, and who is now one 
of the ornaments of the other House. Such 
were his abilities, and such his conduct, that it 
would be presumptuous in any man, however 
endowed by nature, or accomplished by stady, 
to aspire to surpass him ; nor can a higher en- 
comium be easily conceived, than this House 
bestowed upon that person, who was thought 
worthy to succeed him. . 

The office which we have now to confer, is 
not only arduous with regard to the abilities ne- 
cesSsary to the execution of it, but extremely 
burthensome and laborious, such as requires 
continual attendance, and incessant application ; 
nor can it be expected that any man would en- 
gage in it, who is not ready to devote his time 
and his health to the service of the public, and 
to struggle with fatigue and restraint for the 
advantage of his country. — 

Such is the gentleman whom [I shall propose 
to your choice; one whose zeal for the present 
royal family, and the prosperity of the nation, 
has been always acknowledged, and of whom it 
cannot he suspected that he will be deterred by 
any «difficulties from a province which will 
aflord him so frequent opportunities of pro- 
moting the common interest of the king and 
the people, 

What success may be expected from his en- 

. deavours, wecan only judye from his present 
influence; influence produced: only by his 

-private virtues, but so extensive in that part of 
the country, which lies within the reach of his 
beneticence and the observation of bis merit, 
that it sets him not anly above the danger, but 
above the fear of opposition, and secures him a 
seat in this House without contest. 

Thus deputed by his country to many suc- 
cessive parliaments, he has acquired an unri- 
valled degree of knowledge in the methods of 
our proceedings, and an emiuent dexterity in 
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we are directed, in the first place, to 
choose a proper person to &ll the Chair of 
this House. This is an affair ofthe greatest 
importance to the being of parliaments. 
And it becomes us seriously to consider 


i Sia them with that order and perspicuity 
by which only the transaction of great affairs 
can be made expeditious, and the discussion of 
difficult questions be disentangled from _per- 
plexity ; qualities which are now made parti- 
cularly necessary by the importance of the 
subjects to be considered in this parliament: so 
that I doubt not but you will unanimonus- 
ly concur with me in desiring that the chair 
may be filled by a person eminently distin- 
guished by his ote edge, his integrity, his 
diligeace, and his reputation ; and therefore I 
move without scruple, That the right hon. 
Arthur Onslow, esq. be called to the Chair. 


Mr. Clutterbuck seconded the motion im this 
manner: That I am not able to add any thing 
to the encomium of the right hoa. gentleman 
nominated to the Chair, gives me no concern, 
because I am confident, that in the opinion of 
this assembly his name alone includes all pa- 
negyric, and that he who recommends Ar- 
thur Onslow, esq. will never be required to give 
the reason of his choice. I therefore rise now 
only to continue tlie common methods of the 
House, and to second a motion which f do not 
expect that any will oppose. [Here the whole 
House cried out, Onslow! Onslow !} 


Mr. Onslow then rose tp and said: Though 
I might allege many reasons against this 
choice, of which the ‘strongest is my inability 
to discharge the trust conferred upon .me in & 
manner suitable to its importance, yet I have 
too high an idea of the wisdom of this House, 
to imagine that they form any resolution with- 
out just motives ; and therefore shail think it 
my duty to comply with their determination, 
however opposite to my Own opinion. 

Mr. Pelham and Mr. Clutterbuck then led 
him to the Chair, where, before he went to 
it, he desired; That the House would consider 
how little he was qualified for the office whieh 
they were about to conter upon him, and fix 
their choice upon some other person, who 
might be capable of discharging so important 
a trust. : 

The members calling out, the Chair, Chair, 
Chair, he ascended thesiep, and then addressed 
himself thus to the House: Gentlemen ; since 
itis your resolution, that I should once more 
receive the honour of being exalted to this 1m- 
portant office, for which it is not necessary to 
mention how little I am qualified, since ] may 
hope that those defects which have hitherto 
been excused, will still find the same indul-. 
gence; my gratitude fora distinction so jittle 
deserved, will always incite me to consult the 
honour of the Huuse, and enable me to supply 
by duty and diligence what is wanting n MY 
knowledge and capacity. 
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whom we elect into an office, that requires 
a man of the greatest abihty, the greatest 
integrity, and the greatest application. It 
is with pleasure I see many persons, under 
these various descriptions, who deserve to 
be called to this honour. But when I see 
one particalar person who has already dis- 
al opera” so mueh to his 
own » and so much to the interest 
of ths House; when I see one of this dis- 
tinguished capacity, it will not be deroga- 
tory to their merit thus publicly to express 
my thoughts of his. | 

It was in the early days of his life, when, 
by the unanimous consent of this House, 
he was placed in that high station, in 
which he succeeded a person of great ho- 
nour, whose authority gave weight, to the 
proceedings of this House: and it was an 
evident mark of public esteem, and a con- 


-¢ + 


ss proof of merit, to be thus appointed 


saCCessor. 

I believe all mankind sees the situation 
of affairs abroad and at home; so that it is 
probable, that matters of the greatest im- 
portance may comeunder the consideration 
of this House; which ought to induce us 
the more willingly to place in that Chair 
one, whose principles, experience in the 
laws of his country, and particular applica- 
tion to the proceedings of parliament, do 
re qualify him to preside in this as- 

ye 

When I consider (what recommends 
him to me, and is, in my opinion, not the 
least of his virtues) his constant and firm 
zeal for his present majesty, his father, 
and the succession in his illustrious House 
—when I consider (what also weighs with 
me, and I doubt not with every one who 
hears me) his steady adherence to the rules 
of parliament—when I consider his can- 
dour and impartiality, his temper and reso- 
lution—temper to indulge the young and 
unexperienced members, and resolution to 
correct the oldest—when I consider these 
qualifications, by which he has gained a 
general esteem, I must conclude, that it 
will repbahe be incumbent upon us, as long 
vd he is able, to desire his acceptance of 
this important office. When I have said 
this, | am persuaded every gentleman has 
already in his thoughts the person whom I 
Mean. to propose—Mr. Onslow. 

_ And I make no doubt, but that all gen- 
tlemen, those especially with whom I have 
sat in former parliaments, will unanimously 
concur with me inthe choice of the person 
whom I now offer. If I should not offend 
be ears, I could say, that his behavieur in 


Mr. Arthur Onslow re-chosen Speaker. - 


‘high an office. 
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a as well as in public lifs is an amia- 
le of his character; of which his 
neighbours and countrymen have shewn 
their opinion, by unanimously sending him 
to parhament. Let us shew our sense of 
him, by calling (I should rather say de- 
siring) him to undertake this laborious 
task, that our choice may soon be spread 
through, and approved by, the whole united 
kingdom. I am sorry I am not able to set 
forth his qualities in a better manner than 
I have done ; but gentlemen, by their pri- 
vate thoughts, will do him more justice. 


Therefore I shall move you, “ That the 


ht hon. Arthur Onslow, esq. do take the 
air as Speaker.” 
Then Mr. Thomas Clutterbuck, address- 
ing himself likewise to the clerk (who, 
standing up, pointed to him, and then sat 
down), said to this effect : | 

What I rise up for, is to second the 
hon. gentleman’s motion, and not, by any 
thing I can say, to add weight to it. It is 
not necessary for me to enlarge upon the 
merits of the person proposed, or to com- 
mend his temper and prudence, his know- 
ledge of the laws and constitution of this 
kingdom, and of the forms and rules of 
this House, upon which the honour there- 
of so much depends. These his endow- 
ments we have seen in two successive par- 
liaments; and, added to these, the strictest 
regard to the interest of the public, his 
zeal for the liberties of this Howe his 
zeal for his majesty, and his family; it is 
no wonder, that any person who has these 
qualifications, should be called upon to so 
I congratulate this House, 
that there is a great number of gentlemen 
of rank and ability in it; yet I shall still 
be excused in the preference which I have 
given. And I cannot but look upon it as 
a fortunate circumstance, in the present 
situation of affairs, that we are able to fix 
our choice upon a petson, whom, by ex- 
ol eas we know to be equal to any dif- 

culty. I could say much more; but 1 

fear it may give uneasiness to one person 
who hears me; and therefore I second the |. 
hon. gentleman, That Mr. Onslow do take 
the chair. 

And the House calling Mr. Onslow to 
the chair, he stood up in his place, and 


said, 
« Mr. Hardinge ; 
« I cannot make acknowledgments 
enough of what I owe to the honourable 
reons who have made this motion to the 
ouse: I am very sensible, Sir, of my 
own defects; and although I have, from 


ri 
C 
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the great candour and indulgence of gen- 
tlemen in the two last parliaments, twice 
gone through this difficult trust, yet am I 
sensible too, that will not make the repe- 
tition of it in me now either less hazardous 
to myself, or of less danger to the public 
affairs: but, however, Sir, I will not trou- 
ble gentlemen with the arguments of dis- 
ability in myself, which I might, ethan 
ought to use at this time; but shall sub- 
mit myself intirely to the judgment of the 
House, to dispose of me in whatever man- 
ner they shall think proper, on this and 
every other occasion.” 

And the House again calling Mr. On- 
slow to the chair, he was taken out of his 
place by Mr. Pelham and Mr. Clutterbuck, 
who led him from thence to the chair, 
where, upon the first step, he said, 

‘It is my duty to inform gentlemen, 
that they have yet an opportunity to re- 
consiger what they have done, by suffer- 
ing me to go back to the place I have just 
now left.” 

But the members cried ‘“* No! No!” 

Whereupon Mr. Onslow ascended the 
upper step; and, standing there, said, 

*‘ Since gentlemen have commanded 
me to this eminence, ‘I have now only to 
return them my humblest thanks for this 
particular instance of their favour to me; 
the sense of which I hope I shall always 
retain with that respect and gratitude to 
the House, this mark of their esteem will 
ever claim from me.” 

And thereupon he sat down in the chair; 
and then the mace, which before lay 
under the table, was laid upon the table. 


The Speaker’s Speech on being presented 
to the Kg and approved of.| Dec. 4. 
The King being seated on the throne, 
adorned with his crown and regal orna- 
ments, and attended with his officers of 
state, the Lords being in their robes; 
commanded the gentleman usher of the 
black rod to let the Commons know, “ It 
is his majesty’s pleasure, that they attend 
him immediately, in this House”? Who 
being come ; 


Mr. Onslow said: 


“© May it please your most excellent 
eee 
«© The Commons of Great Britain, in 
parliament assembled, have, in pursuance 
of your majesty’s commands, and ac- 
cording to their ancient right to make 
choice of one of their members to be 
their Speaker, once more elected me to 
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this high and painful office; but how pto- 
perly for me, for themselves, and for the 
public, is now with your majesty to judge ; 
and to your royal judgment, Sir, do I, 
with all humbleness and resignation, sub- 
mit myself; being well assured, that, 
should your majesty think fit to disap- 
prove of this their present choice, your 
Commons will have no difficulty to find 
some other person among them, to be 
presented to your majesty on this occa- 


sion, to whom none of those objections 


can be made, which, I fear, may too 
justly, from my imperfections, arise in 
your royal breast, upon my being again 
the subject of your majesty’s considera- 
tion for this important charge.” 


The Lord Chancellor, receiving direc- _ 
tions from his majesty, said, 


“Mr. Onslow; the king has had so 
many eminent proofs of your ability and 
zeal for the service of himself and of your 
country (which is always the same) in 
the high station to which you are now a 
third time called, that his majesty has 
commanded me to let you know, ‘that he 
entirely approves the choice which his 
faithful Commons have made; and there- 
fore allows and confirms you to be their 
Speaker.” . 


Then Mr. Speaker said : 


‘«‘ Since your majesty has been pleased 
to ratify the choice your Commons have 
made of me to be their Speaker; it is my 
duty, Sir, to submit myself to your royal 
determination, and to return your ma- 


jesty my humblest thanks for this mark of 


your royal grace and favour to me ; and 
to assure you, Sir, of my best endeavours, 
to discharge as I ought this great trust 
which the Commons have committed to, 
and your majesty has now confirmed upon 
me. And for my encouragement therein, 
suffer me, great Sir, to hope for your 
majesty’s pardon of my failings and infir- 
mities; at least, that your majesty will 
not impute them in any wise to your 
faithful Commons. And, that they may 
be the better enabled to perform their 
duty to your majesty and their country, I 
do, in shets name, and on their behalf, by 
humble petition to your majesty, lay 


claim to all their ancient rights and privi- 
leges ; particularly, That they, their ser- — 
vants, and estates, may be free from 


arrests, and all molestations : That they 
may enjoy freedom of speech in all their 
debates; and have liberty of access to 
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your royal n when occasion shall re- 
quire it. d that all their proceedings 


may receive from your majesty the most 
favourable construction.” , | 


Then the Lord Chancellor, by his ma- 
jesty’s further commands, said : 


“ Mr. Speaker ; the king has an entire 
confidence in the prudence and temper of 
this House of Commons, as well as in 
their duty and affection to his person and 
government ; and his majesty does most 
ig for to them all their privileges, 
in as full and ample manner as they have 
at any time heretofore been granted or 
allowed by his majesty, or any of his royal 

As to the suit which you, 
Sir, have made on your own behalf; your 
former conduct is the clearest evidence 
how little you stand in need of it: but, 
for your ee encouragement and sup- 
sae : e oat = mpl apie 
trust, his majesty, to his won 
goodness, webagilbe ite me to assure 
you, that he will always put the most 
le construction both upon your 
words and actions.” 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
ee Tes ts Majesty spake as fol- 

WS: 

* My lords, and gentlemen ; 

“ It is always a great satisfaction to me, 
to meet you assembled in parliament : 
and uly at this time, when the pos- 
ture of affairs makes your counsel and as- 
sistance so necessary, and when, by means 
of the new elections, I may have an op- 
portunity of knowing the more immediate 
sense and ition of my people in ge- 
neral, from their representatives, chosen 
during a séaton which has been attended 
with great variety of incidents of the 

nest Consequence and expectation, and 
during the course of the war in which we 
are ged against the crown of Spain; 
a war in itself just and necessary, entered 
into by the repeated advice of both houses 
of parliament, and particularly recom- 
mended to me tobe carried on in Ame- 
rca, which has heen my principal care: I 
can therefore make no doubt but that you 
are met together fully sensible of our 
present situation, and prepared to give 
me such advice as shall be most conducive 
tothe honour and true interest of my 
crown and kingdoms, 

io You cannot but have observed, with 
am attention suitable to the occasion, the 

that threaten Europe, 
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and more immediately such parts of the 
continent as shall withstand or resist the 
formidable powers which are confederated 
for the subversion or reduction of the 
House of Austria. The apprehension of 
these things was communicated to the last 
parliament: when both Houses expressed 
their great concern for the troublés which 
were broke out in the Austrian domi- 
nions, and came to the strongest resolu- 
tions in favour of the queen of Hungary, 
for the maintenance of the Pragmatie 
Sanction, and for the preservation of the 


balance of power, and the peace and li- 
berties of a And had other powers, 
that were under the like engagements 


with me, answered the just expectations 
they had so solemnly given, the support of 
the common cause had been attended with 

less difficulty. 7 

‘¢ | have, pursuant to the advice of my 
alae. ever since the death of the 
ate emperor, exerted myself in the sup- 

rt of the House of Austria, I have en- 

eavoured, by the most proper and early 
applications, to induce other powers that 
were equally engaged with me, and united 
by common interest, to concert such mea- 
sures as so important and critical a con- 
juncture required. And where an accom- 
medation seemed to me to be necessary, 
I laboured to reconcile those princes 
whose union would have been the most 
effectual means to prevent the mischiefs 
that have happened, and the best security 
for the interest and safety of the whole. 

«¢ Although my endeavours have not 
hitherto had the desired effect; I cannot 
but still hope that a just sense of the 
common and approaching danger will pro- 
duce a more favourable turn in the coun- 
sels of other nations. In this situation, it 
is incumbent upon us to put ourselves in 
a condition to improve all opportunities 
that shall offer, for maintaining the liber- 
ties of Europe; and to assist and support 
our friends and allies, at such times, and 
in such manner, as the exigency and cir- 
cumstances of affairs shall require; and 
to defeat any attempts that be made 
against me and my dominions, or against 
those whom we are most nearly concerned 
for, and in honour and interest engaged to 
support and defend. 

‘‘ Gentlemen of the House of Com-_ 


mons ; 

«‘ I have ordered Estimates to be laid 
before you, for the service of the ensuing 
year ; and I must desire you to grant me 
such supplies as the circumstances of 
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affairs require; which you may depend 
upon it, shall be duly applied to the pur- 
poses for which they be given. 

«© My lords, and gentlemen; 

«‘ I have, during the course of my reign, 
had so much experience of the duty and 
affection of my parliaments to my person 
and government, and of their zeal for the 
good of their country, and the support of 
the common cause; that I do, with the 
greatest reason, rely upon the continuance 
of them in the present conjuncture. 
There never was a time in which your un- 
animity, vigour, and dispatch, were ne- 
cessary to so many great ends as those 
which are now be ai you. I will se my 

; let it appear, by your proceedings 
ad :caolutiaes, that you have that just 
and hearty concern for them, which their 
importance requires.”’* 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.+] His Majesty having retired, 


The Earl of Malton rose and said :} 


My lords; though the present perplexity 
of our affairs, the contrariety of opinions 


* ‘‘ The remarkable caution with which his 
majesty had always mentioned any thing re- 
lating to any of his allies, made this Speech the 
more taken notice of. It was plain that it 
was not dictated by the minister, because the 
transactions alluded to in it, happened when 
bis majesty was abroad ; and indeed sir Robert 
Walpole had of late done all he could to en- 
courage the unanimous ardor that ap io 
the public in favour of the queen of Hungary. 
But he was as yet extremely doubtful as to 
the complexion of the House. His enemies 
had tly outdone him in their assiduities to 
- form it; nor did he eare to hazard a division 
upon the address, which was conceived in very 
general, if net vague, terms.” Tindal. 


t+ Fram the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- 
piled by Dr. Johnson. 


} From the Secker Manuscript. 


Dec. 4. Mking’s Speech. 

Malton. Meved an Address, &c. 

Lowel. Seconded. 
_ Abingdon. 1 cae object against no particular 
in the metion : but return to the old method : 
vote an Address of Thanks for his majesty’s 
Speech, and if you will, though that is going 
farther than the old way, congratulation on his 
safe return: then name a Committee and 
she ia if you think fit, that such and such 

nstructions be given to the Committee, and I 

shall agree to all that have been mentioned. 

Chesterfield. I wish I could go so far as 
the noble bord who spoke last. J wish I could 
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produced by it, and the warmth with which 
each opinion will probably be supported, 
might justly discourage me from proposing 
any of my sentiments to this great House, 
yet I cannot repress my inclination to offer 
& motion, in my opinion regular and sea-— 
sonable, and which, if it should appear 
otherwise to your lordships, will, I hope, 
though it should not be received, at least 
be forgiven, because I have never before 
wearied your patience, or interrupted or 
retarded your consultations. 

But lam’very far from imagining that by 
this motion I can give any occasion to de- 
bate or opposition, because J shall propose 
no innovation in the principles, or altera- 
tion of the practice of this House, nor in- 
tend any thing more than to lay before 
your lordships my opinion of the manner 
in which it may be proper to address his 
majesty. 

“ To return him the Thanks of this 
House, for his most gracious speech from 
the throne; and to congratulate his ma- 
jesty on his safe and happy retum inte 
this kingdom. 

‘s To declare our thankfulness, for the 


make compliments. His majesty should have 
my tribute unasked and unasking. But I ean 
go no farther than thanks for his Speech and 
zeal for his person. Compliments have run a 
fatal length. I wish the advisers of the King’s 
Speeeh had advised him to tell us more.’ I 
see many motives for censure, none for ap- 
probation, all for distrust. Europe is now im 
the situation which two wars were m to 

revent, and this almost without a war. The 

ouse of Austria is no more, and can never 
be reunited, and this is the effect of measures 
pursued with abilities and tending to this end 
from 1721. Jf our administration had been a 
French one, they would have been the ablest 
im the world. Frem the death of the Em- 
peror every hody saw there were powers claim- 
ing and approving claims. The strength of 
each was known; and besides, the unexpected 
power of Prussia appeared: a reconciliation 
should have been brought about at any rate, 
by ee each their danger. And there 
can be no dispute between England and Prussia 
te hinder it. The plan formed was not ap- 
‘hake by me. But even that was ill executed. 
Ve brought the king of Prussia at least to a 
friendly conversation with France. We made 
great preparations, and then we had no allies ; 
but was not that known ? No vauion in Eu- 
rope hath confidence in you. You have been 
endeavouring to destroy the House of Austria. 
The Ditch could not act with you alone. An 
alliance was treating with Russia by a minister 
of ability. It is satd, and if I mistake I shall 
be set right, that this treaty is not concluded. 
As to other powers, could we image that the 
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great concern his majesty has expressed, 
for carrying on the just and nese war 
sgumst Spain; and how fully sensible we 
are of the impending dangers to which 
Rurope is exposed in the present conjunc- 
tare; and particularly of the evil conse- 


— of Hungary would offer them what 
rance would offer them, out of what was not 
heron, We took foreign troops into our pay, 
and then all ended by a neutrality which might 
be necessary, but the necessity was easily 
foreseen, and we put ourselves in oppesition 
without taking measures to make it effectual. . 
I wish [ could draw a veil over the manage- 
ment ofthe war with Spain. How have our 
great expeditions been conducted ? We have 
trated to new raised soldiers, a sickly major 
geserl, end one who. was a brigadier too 
young to have experience. Pointis took 
Carthagena with 5,000 in all. We had 8 or 
10,000. To the rest of Europe the conduct of 
Haddock’s squadron, if astonishment were left, 
would be the greatest in the world. With a 
feet soperior he hath served as an escort to 
what the enemy hada mind to do, He hath 
let them erobark and go for Italy about the 
lime of the neutrality. Their embarkation 
Was carried on in the open road of Barcelona 
for two months with only three-men of war, 
aod we bad no disquiet about this, Last year 
2,000 Spaniards embarked, and we sailed from 
Cadiz to protect Minorca. Why no concern 
: Minorca now? This only piece of service 
which we could do the queen of Hungary was 
pot done. Notalord doubts what my conjec- 
ture is before 1 mention it. This must have 
e0 ln consequence of discourse with some 
fneod of Spain. They must have been mad to 
expose 14,000 of their best troops had they not 
been sure not to be attacked. 1 apprehend 
this was in Consequence of the neutrality and 
an equivalent given for it. These are the con- 
jectures of all Britain, of all Europe. On the 
and of October the French embassador de- 
c:ared io Holland, that-a neutrality was con- 
claded on the terms of not assisting the queen 
of Hungary, aud accepting a peace with 
Spain on the mediation of France. The king’s 
mister there denied it, when it was con- 
ae concluding. This is the reason why 
F alles will not confide in you, your right 
band hath deceived your teft.. ies : 
The dispositions of the king of Sardinia 
vere plain. He hath denied a passaye to the 
a troops, and hath armed, and we have 
on come, and now he must make the 
terms he can. 
Phils state of our Domestic Affairs is very 
. vows. ‘You have in pay more national land 
orces than at any time of the late war, and 
hehe in Commission. The common cause 
supported by your army; it 
hath but acted out of Wanninice You bave 
40,000 national troops and 12,000 others. 


Those demanded for th ; 
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on the ‘Address of Thanks. 
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quénces arising from the designs and en- 
terprizes formed and carrying on for the. 
subversion or reduction of the House of 
Austria, which threaten such apparent: 
mischiefs to the common cause. 

“‘ To acknowledge his majesty’s great 


she never had. Yet they cannot have been 
concluded by the neutrality, for they are in 
English pay. But money, which it was said 
she did not ask for, hath been given her. You. 
have 50,000 men belonging to your ships. Yet 
you have neither annoyed the enemy nor pro- 
tected trade: 300 merchant ships have ae ; 
taken since the war began, and the king o 
Spain lays an indulto of 15 per cent. upon our 
ships as he doth on the galleons. I hope Had- 
dock, if he is dead, will not be loaded. Had he 
not ships enough ? Why was he not reinforced 
by sir J. Norris’s squadron? Till it appears 
that he had orders to act, it must be thought 
he had orders not to act. , 

Cholmondeley. Not the Speech, much less the 
motion, hath called for what the noble Jord 
hath said. Never was a speech of more con- 
descension and paternal care. It is below you 
to build on newspapers and such like autbo- 
rity. We gave assistance to the queen of 
Hungary, in expectation that other powers 
would join. We exhorted the Dutch to it 
without delay. We sent to Dresdew and held 
the same language at the court of Russia. If 
their aifuirs would not let them hearken, 1s. 
that the fault of your ministry ? There was 
300,000/. given the queen of Hungary, and 
our 12,000 men were joined witb the troops 
of Hanover, and obliged the king of Prussia 
to form an army of 35,000 men to observe 
them at a distance from the scene of war. 
Dates will strengthen facts in favour of the 
administration both at sea and land. The fleet 
of France was as much and more to be 
guarded against than that of Spain ; but these 
are things for a future enquiry. 

Halifax. Au Address cooked up by the 
minister in answer to himself cannot carry 
weight and dignity init. We bave no thanks 
to give, no confidence to repose. I speak the 
language of a free man. God knows how 
long we may be able. We might have ex- 
pected to have been told from the throne 
whence our misfortunes rose. An Address of 
condolance would be the proper thing on this 
accasiun : to grieve with the king for, &c. &c. 
One of our admirals hath been dancing about 
the sea like the waster of a packet boat, and 
another keeping his station to let loose Spain 
upon Hungary. 

Raymond. 

Carteret. There never was a time since the 
nation existed that required more care in what 
we say tothe crown. Persons without doors 
and foreign powers may mistake us and we 
may delude the crown. A thing ts said in the 
Speech, which I am sure the king believes, and 
he knows more then apy body about his, and 
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goodness, in expressing 8o earnesta desire 
to receive the advice of his parliament ; 
and to assure his majesty, that this House 
will not fail to take the important points 
which he has recommended to us into our 
most serious consideration; and, in the 


et I would dot confirm bim in it. He says, 
¢ bath done all be could fur the Hotse of 
ripen We shall ~ able to — him 
change his opinion, ope to the eyes 
of the world on this sceasion. Ths liberty 
and repose of Europe is almost lost; after 
which we shall not keep ours long. But still 
there are three good symptoms and glimmer- 
ings of hope. 1. Several appearances that 
be accounted for by nothing but the king 
of Prussia seeing his own interest. 9. The 
king of Sardinia seems to judge right, and is 
armed to the top of his th 3. The 
Dutch are not come into a neutrality, and J do 
not believe they will. But at the same time 
the Spaniards are gone unmolested to Italy, 
who might have been with a word, of 
Haddock might have been with them in 4 days. 
He had 16 ships of the line, besides 5 or 6 
others, If the 1$ French had joined the 
Spaniards we should probably have beat them 
both. But we were atraid of meeting them 
lest we should beat them. It is e this 
may have happened by chance, hut we shall 
never convince any body of that. Whenever 
the House of Austria is destroyed, some other 
great house ai be destroyed. tele we 
meant to gain the queen of S sacri- 
ficing the queen of i ¢ Phere , never 
less than 500,000/. belonging to Engtish mer- 
chants in Leghorn, who will now sell their 
gor at any price, and give credit to any body, 
nour circumstances we should say nothing 
that looks like a compliment. If there is 
connivance f the war, what are we about ? 
France in that case will let you talk as high 
as you please. But itis fact we must see. 
Let us not load the nation for nothiag. 

We have lost to the Spaniards perhaps 
5,000 sailors: they grow weary of their dun- 
feet and after a time act against us, In the 

te wara scheme was found for putting an 
end to captures, by a squadron of ships in the 
chops of the channel, which is much better 
than convoys: hath this method been taken ? 
Bf it hath, no fault is to be found. This 
method was discontinued in 1706, and then 
captures returned, till the earl of Berkeley 
cruised there. 

’ I said concerning that West Indies, that 
whenever the Spaniards were attacked there 
in an European manner, they would make no 
bad resistance. Did the troops that were set 
ashore at Carthagena do that ? 

| Harrington. 1 was on the spot when the 
neutrality wap treated of and made, and am 


fully persuaded that no one tittle of it affected 


‘bath a better 
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most dutiful manner, to offer his majesty 
such advice as shall appear to us to be most 
conducive to the honour and true interest 
of his crown and kingdoms. 

“ To give his majesty the strongest as- 


-surances of our inviolable duty, fidelity, 


the king’s order to deelare this to all his mii- 
oisters in all the courts of Europe. 

Bathurst. From the event in the Mediter- 
ranean all power of protecting our allies is 
over. There will be or are 60,000 Rpaniards 
in Italy. It was imagined you had given up 
Italy for some good peace: but you have not 
done that. The occasion of making imme- 
diate answers to the Speech from the throne 
was, when all Europe was attending to you. 
They now expect you should consider first. The 

sof the Motion are usually im 
the Address. The queen of Hungary had not 
the thoney till very lately, if she hath it all 
yet. The king recommends ananimity. Why, 
the nation is unanimous as to the conduct of 
the war and the cause of all our evils. 

Newcastle. The design of the latter part of 
the thotion is to support the glimmerings of 
hope which a noble lord mentioned, and let 
foreign powers see our dispositions. Nobody 
opinion of Haddock than I, and 
hope he is still alive. Iam for loading nobody 
living or dead. ‘You will see in time whether 
there were not the strongest orders that could 
be given to prevent this embarkation. But 
there have been three fleets hovermg over us 
this sammmer, the Brest, Cadiz and Toulon, and 
unilews we had fleets to watch each, accidents 
may happes. Foor ships were sent to Had- 
dock two months ago, five more have been 
waiting to go three weeks, and there are not 
seven manned remainitig to protect the king- 
dom. The 12 ships at Brest might have come 
and anchored in our channel and insulted us. 
There was an ap ce of an embarkation 
at Barcelona about Christmas last ; then orders 
were sent, and Haddock did go thither. The 
last took up but a little time, yet I am at a 
loss how he came not to know of it. The 
king of Sardinia hath not wanted and doth 
not want proper encouragement. The valae 
of the prizes we have taken in this war ts 
as great as of the 300 ships, if they have taken 
so many. We indeed have not en Indalto on 
the Spanish ships. Enquire into the conduct 
of the Ils ada about scl we ee 
ers. Emperor lost a great deal for prac- 
ing the Saxon on the throne of Polard, and 
now the Saxon troops have taken Prague. He 
suffered in the Turkish war for Russia, and 
not a man hath been sent from thence in re- 
turn. The treaty with Russia is signed and 
ratified, and on the ae which is a fourth 

immering, and in that trea t 
ath been alewn to the House of Austria. 
Every thing hath been done by the king m the 


the king as king of these nations. And from | case of Prussia that could be. Yet you are 


the beginning to the conclusion of it, I had 


not moved to thank him for it. ut the 


3) 
wd asfection, to his on and geyern- 
went, and of geal for the preservation 


of the Protestant succession in his royal 
that we will vigorously and 
heartily concur in all just and necessary 
of Barope depen ends ' the queen of 
a a iis doenlaians inte: and 
—— di t to bring him to. 


had not the advantage of 
expenesce, this was owing in part to the act 
of Providence, which togk off two officers, one 
of (ha very conversant in the affairs of the 
West Indies. 


Argyle. A speech wf a different nature 
might have been an eens after so many thin 
bad happened, and no one in our favour. ie 
should have baem less . Itis very long 
and says nothing. We bave made a neutrality 
w Haposer: we bave kept the 12,000 mén 
in that country since the neutrality: we have 
struck off the assistance of 20,000 Hanove- 
rans. The ptee. bad uo diaeigs grant a 
pevtalty »and therefore must have granted it 
on some terms. But J will believe, on the 
credit of the nuble lord, that there was no- 
thing in it which respected the Mediterra- 
pean. We have allowed the iards to go 
mo Italy. And we have indeed given.part of 
the money to the queen of Hungary, but no 
putofit wax given two months ago. - 

1 foretold taai winter that they would mis- 
carry in the West Indies. Lord Cathcart had 
hever served but as a major in Flanders and a 
lienteoant colonel in the Rebellion. And they 
skipt over 45 general officers te come at him. 
Sp served under my eye, was a cap- 
tain.and under quarter master general. But 
berer commanded more than a platoon. | 
acquit the administration of mistake and blun- 
det: and take shame to myself for having 


charged them ; all hath been designed, and to - 


Taye a power illegal in this country. It is not 
our to inquire how, but to charge: let 
them produce their defence if they can. Iam 
well jaformed as the mini of what 


Pested at C , and they did not do a 
Mogle thing right there, yet they continue 
the very. p that hath done wrong: who is 


vise a worthy and generous man. 

Me have 300 :ships of the line in commission, 
main ate price as many as France and Spain 
~eMoer; and of other ships four times as 
muy. But we canpot have a sbip sail, but in 
fogr o¢ fire days itcomes back for something 
Higa None of the seam — relay Had- 
4. ee not strong enough. d four or 
fire ships = been mage Y to destroy the 
a Barcelgna, @ governor ani 
‘we lieatenast governors, and may of the chief’ 
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meaaures, for the defence and rt of 
his pry maintenance of the ba- 
lance and liberties of Eurgpe, and the as- 
sistance of our allies. 


' 


*¢ That as duty and affection to his ma- 
officers of Port Mahon are in England. And 
the chief man there now, is one who got a 
regiment this summer, and was but an ensign 
in the war. Sir J. Norris was sent out with a 
fleet able to beat both France and Spain, but 
all his ships so foul that they could have sailed 
bim. Nobody thought Haddock 

would ever have lived so long. Who is there 
to comepand his fleet in case of his death ? 
You have but three flag officers: one hath 
done every thing, the other two srelgen but 
Vernon bath not made his court by what he 
has done. Will you, in the circumstances you 
are in, say any thing to sucha h but ex- 
pressions of duty P As to the affairs of the em- 
ible to revive them. a 


pire, x is impogsible 
Hardwicke. C. The lord who spoke 
after the motion was made admitted there was 
inst any particular thing in it. 


no objecti 
The Address is not to the ministry, though it 
be by the ministers’ advice that the king makes 
his Speech. If you put a negative on the 
support of the balance of Europe and of your 
allies, the cause you are engaged in is at an 
end. 1 verily believe lights will be given ag 
to the Spanish war, and when things come to 
be considered, all suspicions will vanish. 
Carteret. 1 am willing to support oar allies, 
but do not put that now. There were strong 
words in the last address about the queen of 
Hungary, but they did her no good, and she 
will not mind these now. 1] am for making 
an unequal address because it is such, if the 
king inquires into the reason, be will find it 
is, that we are vot disposed to compliment the 


administration. 

Argyle. The pi, SA Prussia will never have 
any transaction with this administration. He 
is certainly under engagements with the | 
French and Saxons, and if he is to break 
them, how can you trust bim? Sardinia hath 
kept himself in a condition to treat where he 
pleases; but now you have disappointed his 
expectation about the Spaniards coming into 
Italy he will have nothing to do with us. The 
queen of Hungary had drawn her troops out 
of Italy, thinking herself safe there. If you 
address in the manner proposed, it will be 
interpreted a confidence in the administration. 

Abingdon. The sooner innovations are re- 
moved the better: and the other method being 
the old custom will prevent all supposed in- 
conveniences. Where a question is compli- 
cated like this, jt ought to be divided. Story 
of sir Toby Butler. * Have you taken the 
oaths?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Have youconsidered them ?” 
‘ No, by my shoul, if I had considered them I 
should never have taaken them !’ 

C. 88, of which I was one. - 
N.C, 43. 
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jesty are, in us, fixed and unalterable ea 
ciples, so we feel the impressions of them, 
at this time, so strong and lively in our 
breasts, that we cannot omit to lay hold 
on this opportunity of approaching his 
royal presence, to renew the most sincere 
a eee of our constant and inviolable 

delity ; and to promise his majesty, that 
we will, at the hazard of all that is dear to 
us, exert @urselves for the defence and 
preservation of his sacred person and go- 
vernment, the maintenance of the Protes- 
tant succession in his royal house, on 
which the continuance of the Protestant 
religion, and the liberties of Britain, do, 
under God, depend.” 

My lords, as this Address will not ob- 
struct any future enquiries, by any appro- 
bation of past measures, either positive or 
implied, I doubt not but your lordships 
will readily concur in it, and am persuaded, 
that it will confirm his majesty’s regard 
for our counsels, and confidence in our 
loyalty. 


Lord Lovel : 


My lords; the dangers which have been 
justly represented by his majesty, ought 
‘to remind us of the importance of unusual 
circumspection in our conduct, and deter 
us from ‘uny innovations, of which we may 
not foresee the consequences, at a time 
when there may be no opportunity of re- 
pairing any miscarriage, or correcting any 
mistake. 

There appears, my lords, not to be at 
this time any particularreason for changing 
the form of our addresses, no privileges of 
our House have been invaded, nor any de- 
signs formed against the public. His ma- 
jesty has evidently not deviated from the 
practice of the wisest and most beloved of 
our British monarchs; he has, upon this 
emergence of uncxpected difficulties, sum- 
moned the parliament to counsel and as- 
sist him; and surely it will not be con- 
sistent with the wisdom of this House to 
encrease the present perplexity of our af- 
fairs, by new embarrassments, which may 
be easily imagined likely to arise from an 
address different from those which cus- 
tom has established. 

The prospect which now lies before us, 
~ & prospect which presents us only with 
dangers, distractions, invasions, and revo- 
lutions, ought to engage our attentions, 
Without leaving us at Icisure for disputa- 
tions upon ceremonies or forms. It ought 
to be the care of every lord in this House, 
not how to address, but ‘how to advise his 
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‘majesty ; how to assist the counsels of the 


public, and contribute to such determina- 
tions, as may avert the calamities that im- 
pend over mankind, and stop the wild ex- 
cursions of power and ambition. : 

We ought to reflect, my Lords, that th 
expectations of all Europe are raised by 
the meeting of this parliament: and that 
from our resolutions, whole nations are 
waiting for their sentence. And how will 
mankind be disappointed when they shall 
hear, that instead of declaring war upon 
usurpers, or imposing peace on the dis- 
turbers of mankind, instead of equipping 
navies to direct the course of commerce, 
or raising armies to regulate the state of 
the continent, we met here in a full as- 
sembly, and disagreed upon the form of 
an Address. | 

Let us therefore, my lords, lay aside, 
at least for this time, all petty debates and 
minute enquiries, and engage all in the 
great attempt of re-establishing quiet in 
the world, and settling the limits of the 
kingdoms of Europe. 


The Earl of Chesterfield :* 


My lords; there is I find at least one 
point upon which it is probable that those 
will now agree whose scntiments have hi- 
therto been, on almost every occasion, 
widely different. The danger of our pre- 
sent situation is generally allowed; but 
the consequences deduced from it are 80 
contrary to each other, as give little hopes 
of that unanimity which times of danger 
particularly require. 

It is alleged by the noble lord who 
spoke last, that since we are now involved 
in difficulties, we ought only to enquire 
how to extricate ourselves, and theretore 
ought not to leave ourselves the right of 


* In the Collection of Dr. Johnuson’s De- 
bates, this Speech is erroneously attributed to 
lord Carteret. 


“Lord Chesterfield, who, in his travels 
through other countries, never lost sight of his 
own; and, while in pursuit of health and 
amusement, dil not neglect collecting ma- 
terials, and preparing himself for business ; 
thought it proper to shew, that his complai- 
sance and partiality to the French did not 
extend to their politics. Recovered to his 
former state of health, and animated by the 
strong motives of national interest, and national 
honor, he thundered owt what may be calle 
his first philippic against the ministry. This 
speech was justly applauded by the speakers 
on the other side, as well as on his own.” 


Dr. Maty’s Life of Lord Chesterfield. 
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enquiring how we were entangled in them, 
lest the perplexity of different considera- 
tions should dissipate our attention, and 
disable us from forming any useful deter- 
minations, or exerting any vigorous efforts 
for our deliverance. : 

But, in my opinion, my lords, the most 
probable way of removing difficulties, is to 
examine how they were produced, and by 
eonsequence to whom they are to be im- 

ted; for certainly, my lords, it is not 
to be hoped that we shall regain what we 
have lost. but by measures different from 

those which have reduced us to our pre- 
sent state, and by the assistance of other 
counsellors than those who have sunk us 
into the contempt, and exposed us to the ra- 
vagesof every nation throughout the world. 

That this enquiry, my lords, may be free 
and unobetructed, it is necessary to address 
the throne, after the manner of our an- 
cestors, in general terms, without descend- 
ing to particular facts, which, as we have 
not yet examined them, we can neither 
censure nor approve. , 

It has been objected by the noble lord, 
that foreign nations will be disappointed 
by hearing, that instead of menaces of 
vengeance, and declarations of unalterable 
adherence to the liberties of Europe, we 
have wasted our time at this important 
juncture in settling the form of an address. 

That little time may be wasted on this 
occasion, I hope your lordships will very 
speedily agree to an Address suitable to 
the dignity of those who make it, and to 
the occasion upon which it was made ; for 
I cannot but allow, that the present state 
of attairs calls upon us for dispatch: but 
though business ought at this time un- 
doubtedly to be expedited, I hope it will 
not be precipitated ; and if it be demanded 
that the most important questions be first 
determined, I know not any thing of 
greater moment than that before us. 

How we shall gratify the expectations of 
pile Se powers, ought not, my lords, to be 
our first or chief consideration; we ought 
certainly first toenquire how the people may 
be set free from those suspicions, which a 
long train of measures evidently tending to 
impair their privileges, has raised; and 
how they may be confirmed in their fideli- 
rl the government, of which they have 

or many years-found no other effects than 
taxes and exactions, for which they have 
received neither protection abroad, nor 
encouragement at home. a 

But, my lerds, if it be necessary to con- 
tult the inclinations, and cultivate the 


b 
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esteem of foreign powers, I believe no- 
thing will raise more confidence in our 
allies, if there be any who are not now 
ashamed of that name, or more intimidate 
those whose designs it is our interest to 
defeat, than an open testimony of our re- 
solution no Jonger to approve that conduct 
by which the liberty of half Europe has 
been endangered ; and not to lavish praises 
on those men who have in twenty . years 
never transacted any thing to the real be- 
nefit of their country, and of whom it is 
highly probable that they have in the pre- 
sent war stipulated for the defeat of all our 
attempts, and agreed by some execrable 
compact to facilitate the exaltation of th 
house of Bourbon. _ 
Upon what facts I ground accusations 
se atrocious may justly be enquired by 
your lordships; nor shall I find any di 
culty in answering your demand. . For, if 
we extend our view over the whole world, 
and enquire into the state of all our affairs, 
we shall find nothing but defeats, miscar- 
riages, and impotence, with their usual con- 
sequences, contempt and distrust. Weshall 
discover neither any, tokens of that fear 
among our enemies, which the power of 
the nation, and the reputation of our for- 
mer victories might naturally produce, nor 
any proofs of that confidence among those 
whom we still continue to term our allies, 
which the vigour with which we have for- 
merly supported our confederacies, give ug 
a right to expect. Those whom we once 
trampled insult us, and those whom we 
once protected, give us no credit. 
How reasonably, my lords, all nations 
have withdrawn om us their reverence 
and esteem, will appear by a transient 
examination of our lite conduct, whether 
it regarded Europe in general, or influ- 
enced only the particular affairs of the 
British nation ; for it will appear beyond 
possibility of doubt, that whoever has 
trusted the administration, whether: their 
own country, or any foreign powers, has 
trusted only to be betrayed. 
There is among our allies none whom 
we are more obliged to support than the 
queen of Hungary, whose rights we are 
engaged by all the solemnities of treaties 
to. defend, and in whose cause every mo- 
tive operates that can warm the bosom ot 
aman of virtue. Justice and compassion 
plead equally’ on her side, and we are 
called upon to assist her by our own inte- 
rest, as well as the general duty of society, 
by which every man is required to prevent 
oppression. | 
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What has been the effeet of all these trepidity in danger, from the rest of the 
considerations may easily be discovered,| human species; that they ecem beings su- 
from the present state of the continent, | perior to fear, ami delighted with those 
which is ravaged without mercy by the | objects which cannot be named without 
armies of Spain and France. Why all | filling every other breast with horror; 

been denied the queen of | that sat) are capabic vf rushing upon apr 
Hungary, and why the inveterate and he- | parent destruction without reluctance, and 
on are suffered | of standing without concern amidst the 
licated terrors of a naval war, is uni- 
known, and confessed, my lords, 
even by those whose iaterest it is to doubt 


Upon the ocean, therefore, we are al- 
lowed to be irresistible, to be able to shut 


only we can hope for assistance, when the 
hatred which the difference of opinions | UP the ports of the coatinent, imprison the 


produces, shall threaten us with invasions | 2&8 
and slavery, the whole world has 


asked to no purpose, and therefore i is t 
without prospect of receiving satisfaction | Commerce of the world. Itis allowed that 
that I engage in the same enquiry. we are placed the centinels at the barriers 
Yet since it is our duty to judge of the of nature, and the arbiters of the inter- 
atate of the public, and a true judgment | Course of mankind. 
can be the result only of accurate exami- These are ions, my lords, which 
nation, I shall proceed, without being dis- however splendid and ostentatious, Our @nr 
couraged by the ill success of former at- | cestors obtained and preserved with 
zempts, to discover the motives of our late | advantages than we possess, by whom i am 
veeasures, and the ends intended to be | afraid they are about to be forfeited. ‘The 
produced by them. dominion of the sea was asserted in former 
times in opposition to powers far more able 
to contest it, than those which we have 6 
long submissively courted, and of which 
e are new evidently afraid. 
For that we fear them, my lords, they 
are sufficiently convinced ; and it must be 
with whatsoever shame, that 
are never | their opinion is well founded ; for to what 


do | without resentment, and their ravages 
-not defend. without reprizals; that we have fitted out 
But I know, my lords, -how easily it fleets without any design of dismissing them 
may be replied, that the expences of a from our-harbours, or sent them to the sea 
land war are certain, and the event ha- | only to be gazed at from the shores, by 
zardous, and that it is always prudent to those whose menaces or artifice had giveo 
act with evident advantage on our side, occasion to their equipment, and in whom 
‘and that the superiority of Britain consists | they raised no other emotions than con- 
wholly in naval armaments. tempt of our cowardice, or pity of our 
That the fleets of Great Britain are folly ? 5 
equal in force and number of ships to the hat, my lords, can it be stt- 
united navies of the greatest part of the 
‘world; that our admirals are men of known 
‘bravery, and long experience, and there- 
fore formidable not only for their real abi- 
-Jities and natural courage, but for the con- | remotest part of the world, and whove 
fidence their presence necessarily excites wealth may be justly expected to be pro” 
in their followers, and the terror which portionate to their commerce. To what 
must always accompany success, and ener- | Can we eacribe the confidence with which 
-vate those who are accustomed to defeats ; | the house of Bourbon threatens the 
‘that aur sailors are a race of men distin- | of a princess, who numbers among her #- 
guished by their ardour for war, their in- | lies king of Great Britain? 


powerful; from allies whose fleets cover 
the sea, whose commerce extends to the 
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is it less certain from the con- 
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xy m that cowardice which has never 
decerved them. 
my lords, be asserted, that 
however distressed, has yet re- 
assistance from our arme ; 
of our cause has yet 
to our virtue, nor the 
separable union of her interest with our 
own, to excite our vVigi 
But per 7 peat Miore obeyed 
ex our force ; . 
Haig situation Sach cf our enemies and 
ally was such, thet neither the one could 
be protected, nor the other opposed, by a 
mval power ; and therefore our inactivity 
was the effect not of want of courage, but 
want of j 


rpgt = 
Ferd 
if 


countries, yet there is reason to believe 
thet they must at seme time have heard or 
read, that the house of Austria had terri- 


F 


of a map, and 
sagacity which distinguishes 


have 


been found so fruitful of ex- 
ith a method of hindering the 
the Spanish tr for which 
was necessary that they 
ordered admiral Haddock, in- 
retiring before the ish fleet 
watching them only that they 
te lie still before Barcelona, 


Hie 


it 
4 


of only three men ef war, and 
thear departure. 


ij 


I hope it will be observed by lord- 
shipe, that though the road of lonz 
is open and indefensible, though the fleet 
was unprotected by ships of force, and 
though they lay, as I am formed, beyond 
the'reach of the guns on the fortifications 
upon the shore, I do not require that Had- 
dock should have destroyed the army and 
the shipe. | 

I am too well acquainted, my lords, 
with the lenity of our ministers to the ene- 
mies of their oountry, and am too weil 
convinced of the prudence and tenderness 
of the restrictions by which the power of 
our admirals is limited, to expect that our 
guns should be ever used but in salutations 
of r or exultations on the conclu- 
sion.of a peace. I am convinced that our 
ministers would shudder at the name of 
bloodshed and destruction, and that they 
had rather hear that a thousand merchants 
were made bankrupts by privateers, or all 
our allies deprived of their dominions, than 
that one Spanish ship was sunk or burnt 
by the navies of Britain. 

But, my lords, though they are willing 
to the blood of their enemies, yet 
surely they might have obstructed their 
enterprises; they might have withheld 


those whom they were unwilling to strike, 
and have endeavoured to fright whom 
determined never to hurt. 


' ‘To speak in terms more adapted to the 


subject before us: that the fleet of Spam, 


a fleet of transports with such a convoy, 
should lie three weeks in an _ road, 
professedly fitted out against an ally united 
to us by every tie of nature and of po- 
licy, by the solemnity of treaties, and con- 


;| formity of interest; that it should lie un- 
disturbed 


almost within sight of a British 
navy; that it should lie there not only 
without danger, but without apprehension 
of danger, raised the astonishment of 
every nation in Europe, has blasted the 
reputation of our arms, impaired the in- 
fluence of our counsels, and weakened the 
credit of our public faith. 

There may be some, my lords, that will 
impute this absurdity of our conduct, this 
prs rd of our interest, this desertion of 
our alliances, and this neglect of the most 
apparent opportunities of success, not to 
cowardice but treachery, a cause more de- 
testable as more atrociously criminal. 

This opinion, my lords, I think it not 

to oppose, both because it can- 


transports were stationed, with | not be : harged with improbability, and 


because J think it may be easily reconciled 
with my own assertions, for cowardice 


6 
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abroad produces treachery at home; and 
they become traitors to their country who 
are hindered by cowardice from the pro- 
secution of her interest, and the opposition 
of her enemies. 

It may however be proper to declare, 
my lords, that I do not impute this fatal 
cowardice to those who are entrusted with 
the command of our navies, but to those 
from whom they are ‘obliged to receive 
their instructions, and upon whom they 
prouery ad depend for the advancement of 
their fortunes. . 

It is at least reasonable to impute mis- 
carriages rather to those, who are known 
to have given formerly such orders as a 
brave admiral ( Hosier) perished under the 
ignominious necessity of observing, than 
to those of whom it cannot be said that 
" any former part of their lives has been 
stained with the reproach of cowardice ; 
at least it is necessary to suspend our 
judgment, till the truth shall be made ap- 
parent by a rigid enquiry; and it is there- 
fore proper to offer an address in general 
terms, by which neither the actions or 
counsels of any man shall be condemned 
nor approved. ° 

It would be more unreasonable to charge 
our soldiers or our sailors with cowardice, 
because re have shown even in those 
actions which have failed of success, that 
they miscarried rather through temerity 
than fear; and that whenever they are 
suffered to attack their enemies, they are 
ready to march forward even where there 
is no possibility of returning, and that they 
are only to be withheld from conquest by 
obstacles which human prowess! cannot 
surmount. 

Such, my lords, was the state of those 
heroes who died under the walls of Car- 
thagena; that died in an enterprise so ill 
concerted, that I ventured, with no great 
skill in war, and without the least pretence 
to prescience, to foretel in this House that 
it would miscarry. 

That it would, that it must miscarry ; 
that it was even intended only to amuse 
the nation with the appearance of an ex- 
pedition, without any design of weakening 
our enemies, was easily discovered; for 
why else, my lords, was the army com- 
posed of men newly drawn from the sho 
and from the plough, unacquainted with 
the use of arms, and ignorant of the very 
terms of pia discipline, when we had 
among us large bodies of troops long kept 
under the appearance of a regular esta- 
blishment, troops of whom we have long 
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felt the expence, but of which the time is 
not, it seems, yet come, that we are to 
know the use. 

These men, my lords, who have so long 
precios the motions of battle, and who 

ve given in the Park so many proofs o€ 
their dexterity and activity, who have at 
least learned to distinguish the different 
sounds of the drum, and know the faces 
and voices of the subaltern officers at 
least, might have been imagined better 
qualified for an attempt upon a foreign 
kingdom, than those who were necessarily 
strangers to every part of the military ope- 
rations, and might have been sent upom 
our first declaration of war, while the new 
raised forces acquired at home the same 
arts under the same inspection. 

But, my lords, whether it was imagined 
that new forces would be long before they 
learned the implicit obedience necessary 
to asoldier; whether it was imagined that 
it would not be easy on a sudden to collect - 
troops of men so tall and well-proportioned, 
or so well skilled in the martial. arts of 
curling and powdering their hair; or whe- 
ther it would have been dangerous to have 
deprived the other House of the counsels 
and votes of many worthy members, who 
had at the same time a seat in the parlia- 
ment and a commission in the army, it was 
thought necessary to send out raw forces 
to attack our enemies, and to keep our 
disciplined troops at home to awe the na-- 
tion. 

Nor did the minister, my lords, think it 
sufficient to obstruct the expedition to 
Amerita by employing new raised tr ‘ 
unless they wee “ikewase placed under 
the command of a man, who, though of 
undoubted courage, was, with respect to 
the conduct of an army, as ignorant as 
themselves. It was therefore determined, 
my lords, that all those officers who had 
gained experience in former wars, and 
purchased military knowledge by personal 
danger, should be disappointed and re- 
jected for the sake of advancing a man, 
who, as he had less skill, was less likely to 
be successful, and was therefore more 
proper to direct an expedition proposed 
only to intimidate the British nation. 

That the event was such as might be 
expected from the means, your lordships 
need not to be informed, nor can it be 
questioned with what intentions these 
means were contrived. 

I am very far, my lords, from charging 
our ministers with ignorance, or upbraid- 
ing them with mistakes on this occasion, 
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for their whole conduct has been uniform, 
and all their schemes consistent with each 
other: nor do I doubt their knowledge of 
the consequence of their measures, so far 
as it was to be foreseen by human pru- 
dence. 

Whether they have carried on negocia- 

tions, or made war; whether they have 
conducted our own affairs, or those of our 
ally the queen of Hungary, they have still 
discovered the same intention, and pro- 
moted it by the same means. They have 
saifered the Spanish fleets to sail first for 
supplies from one port to another, and 
then from the coasts of Spain to those of 
America. They have permitted the Spa- 
niards, without opposition, to land in Italy, 
when it was not necessary even to with. 
hold them from it by any actual violence ; 
for had the fleet, my lords, been under my 
command, I would have only sent the 
Spanish admiral a prohibition to sail, and 
am sure it would have been observed. __ 

They have neglected to purchase the 
fnendship of the king of Prussia, which 
might perhaps have been obtained upon 
easy terms, but which they ought to have 
gained at whatever rate ; and to conclude, 
we have been lately informed that the 
neutrality is signed. 

Such, my lords, is the conduct of the 
ministry, by which it cannot be denied 
that we are involved in many difficulties, 
and exposed to great contempt ; but from 
this contempt we may recover, and disen- 
tangle ourselves from these difficulties by 
a vigorous prosecution of measures oppo- 
site to those by which we have been re- 
duced to our present state. 

If we consider without that confusion 
which fear naturally produces, the circum- 
stances of our affairs, it will appear that we 
have opportunities in our hands of recover- 
Ing our losses, and re-establishing our re- 
putation; those losses which have been 
suffered while we had two hundred ships 
of war at sea, which have permitted three 
hundred merchant ships to be taken ; and 
that reputation which has been destroyed 
when there was no temptation either to a 
compliance with our enemies, or to a de- 
sertion of our friends. 

it is well known, my lords, that we make 
War at present rather with the queen than 
the pe of Spain; and it is reasonable 
to conclude, that a war carried on con- 
trary to the general good, and against the 
general opinion, cannot be lasting. 

It is certain that the Spaniards, when- 
ever they have been attacked by men ac- 
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quainted with the science of war, and fur- | 
nished with necessary stores for hostile at- 
tempts, have discovered either ignorance 
or cowardice, and have either fled meanly 
or resisted unskilfully. | 
* It is therefore probable, my lords, that 
either our enemies will desist from the 
prosecution of a war which few of them ap- _ 
prove; or that we shall by vigorous de- 
scents upon their coasts and their colonies, — 
the interruption of their trade, and the 
diminution of their forces, soon compel 
them to receive peace upon our own 
terms. 

But these advantages, my lords, are 
only to be expected from a change of con- 
duct, which change can never be produced 
by a seeming approbation of the past 
measures. I am therefore of opinion, that 
we ought to address the throne in general 
terms, according to the ancient practice of 
this House. - re 

In considering the Address proposed, I 
cannot but conclude that it is too much 
diffused, and that it would be more forcible 
if it was more concise: to shorten it will 
be no difficult task, by the omission, of all 
the clauses that correspond with particular 
parts of his majesty’s speech, which I can- 
not discover the necessity of repeating. 

In the congratulation to his majesty 
upon his return to his once glorious domi- 
nions, no lord shall concur more readily 
or,more zealously than myself; nor shall I 
even deny to extend my compliments to 
the ministry, when it shall appear that 
they deserve them; but I am never willing 
to be lavish of praise, because it becomes 
less valuable by aie prodigally bestowed ; 
and on occasions so important as this, 
can never consent to praise before I have 
examined, because enquiry comes too late 
after approbation. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


. My lords; if the dangers that threaten 
our happiness and our safety be such as 
they have been represented ; if ambition 
has extended her power almost beyond a 
possibility of resistance, and oppression, 
elated with success, begins to design no 
less than the universal slavery of mankind ; 
if the powers of Europe stand aghast at 
the calamities which hang over them, and 
listen with helpless confusion to that storm 
which they can neither avoid nor resist, 
how ought our conduct to be influenced 
by this uncommon state of affairs? Ought 
we not to catch the alarm while it is pose 
sible to make preparation against the 
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danger? Ought we nat to impraye, with 
the utmost diligence, the important inter- 
val? to unite our counsels for the pratec- 
tion of liberty, and exert all our influence 
against the common enemies of society, 
the unwearied disturbers af the tranquil- 
lity of mankind ? 

To what purpose, my lords, are the mi- 
series that the present distractions of Ku- 
rope may bring upon us, so patheticall 
described, aid so accurately snumertad: 
if they are to produce no effect upon our 
counsels? Aad what effect can be wished 
from them, but unanimity, with that vi- 
gour and dispatch which are its natural 
consequences, and that success with which 
steadiness and expedition are generally 
rewarded ? 

It might be hoped, my lords, that those 
who have sq clear g view of gur present 
embarrassments, and whose sagacity and 
acuteness expose them toa sensibility of 
future miseries, perhaps more painful than 
would be excited by any present and real 
calamities, should not be thus tortured to 
po purpose. livery passion, my lords, hag 
its proper object by which, it may be laud- 
ably gratified, and every disposition af 
mind may be directed to useful ends. The 
true use of that foresight of future events, 
with which some great capacities are so 
eminently endowed, is that of producing 
caution and suggesting expedients. What 
advantage, my lords, would it be ta navi- 
gators, that their pilot could by any pre- 
ternatural power discover sands or rocks, 
if he was tov negligent or too stubborn to 
turn the vessel out of the danger? 

Or how, my lords, to pursue the compa- 
rison, would that pilot be treated by the 
crew, who, after having informed them of 
their approach to a shoal or whirlpool, and 
set before them, with all his rhetoric, the 
horrors of a shipwreck, should, instead of 
directing them to avoid destruction, and 
assisting their endeavours for their com- 
mon safety, amuse them with the miscar- 
mages of past voyages, and the blunders 
and stupidity of their former pilot ? 

Whether any parallel can be formed be- 
tweeen such ill-timed satire, and wild 
misconduct, and the manner in which 
your lordships have been treated on this 
occasion, It is not my province to deter- 
mine. Nor have I any other design than 
to show that the only proper conduct in 
time of real danger is preparation against 
it, and that wit and eloquence themselves, 
if employed to any other purpose, lose 
their excellence, because they lose their 
propriety. 
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It does not appear, my. lords, that the 
Address now preposed, includes any ap- 

robation of past measures, and therefare 
it is needless to enquire on this occasion 
whether the conduct of our ministers or 
admirals deserves praise or censure. 

It does not appear, my lords, that by 
censuring any part of our late conduct, 
however detrimental to the public it may 
at present be imagined, any of our losses 
will be repaired, or any part of our reputa- 
tion retrieved; and sheretore, such pro- 
ceedings would only. retard our counsels, 
and divert our thoughts from more impor- 
tant considerations ; considerations which 
bis majesty has recommended to ys, and 
which cannot be more ey pressed 
upon us than by the noble lord who o 
posed the motion; for he most powerfully 
incites to unanimity and attention, who 
most strongly represents the danger of gur 
Situation. — 

Of the good effects of public congultar, 
tions, | need not observe, my lords, that 
they arise from the joint endeavour of 
many understandings co-opcrating. to the 
same end; from the reasonings and ob- 
servations of many individuals of different 
studies, inclinations, and experience, all 
directed to the illustration of the same 

uestion, which ig therefore so accurately 
disease. so variously illustrated, and se 
amply displayed, that a, more comprehen- 
sive, view ig obtained of its relations and 
consequences, than can be hoped from the 
wisdom or knowledge of any single man. 

But this advantage, my lords, can only 
be expected from union and concurrence ; 
for when the different members of a na- 
tional council enter with different designs, 
and exert their abilities not so much to 
promote any general purposes, as to obr 
viate the measures, and confute the argu- 
ments of each other, the public is de- 
prived of allthe benefit that might be ex- 
pected from the collective wisdom of as- 
semblies, whatever may be the capacity of 
those who compose them. The parliament, 
thus divided and disturbed, will perhaps 
conclude with less prudence than any. 
single member, as any man may more 
easily discover truth without assistance, 
than when others of equal abilities are em- 
ployed in perplexing his enquiries, and 
interrupting the operations of his mind. 

Thus, my lords, it might be safer for a 
nation, even in time of terror and disorder, 
to be deprived of the counsels of this 
House, than to confide in the determina- 


tions of a parliament not uniform in its 
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views, nor connécted in its interests; 4 
eerie from which little ran te hoped 
y those who observe that it cannot, with- 
out a tedious debate, prolonged with all the 
heat of opposition, dispatch the first und 
most cursory part of public business,—an 
tuldress to his majesty. 

It has been for a lone time a firactice 
too frequent, to confound past with pre- 
sent questions, to perplex every debate 
by an endless multiplication of objects, 
and to obstruct our determinations by sub- 
stituting one enquiry in the place of an- 
other. 

The only question, my lords, now be- 
fore us is, whether the Address which the 
noble lord proposed, implies any commen- 
dation of past rieasures, not whether 
those measurés deserve to be commended ; 
which is an enquiry fot at present to be 
pursued, because we have not now before 
us the means of attaining satisfaction in it, 
and which ought therefore to be delayed 
till it shall be your lordships’ pleasure to 
éppoirt a day for examining the state of 
the nation, and to dertiand those letters, 
imtructions, and memorials, which are ne- 
cestary to an accurate and patliamentity 
disquisition. 

the mean time, since it is at least ds 
expedient for me to vindicate, as for 
othets to accuse those of whose conduct 
nether they rior I have yet any regulat 
cognisance, arid I may justly expect from 
the candour of your lordships, that you 
will be no le&s willing to hear an apologist 
than 4 censuret, I will venture to suspend 
the trite on a few moments, to justify 
that conduct which has been so wantonly 
tind so contemptuously derided. 

That thé presetvation of the Housé of 
Austtia, my lotds, ought to engage the 
clotést attention of the British nation, is 
fréely confessed. It is evident that by no 
othér means our commerce, out liberty, 
or our religion, can be sécuted, or the 
House of Bourbon restrained from over- 
whelming the universe. It is allowed that 
the queen of Hungary has a claim to our 
Sstance by other ties than those of in- 
terest ; that it was promised upon the faith 
of tteaties, and it is demanded by the 
loudest catls of honour, justice, and com- 
Psion. And did it not appear too es 
venile and romantic, I might add, that 
het personal excellencies are such as 
might call armies to Her assistance ftom 
the remotest cornérs of the earth; that 
het constanty in the assertion of her rights 
thight akimate every genérous mind with 
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equal firrnness ; and her intrepidity in the 
midst of danger ind distress, when every 
day brings accounts of new éncroachmhents, 
and every new encroachment discourages 
those from whom she may claim assistance 
from declaring in her favour, might in- 
pre with ardour for her preservation all 

ose in whom virtue can excite reverence, 
or whom calamities unjustly inflicted can 
totich with itidignation. 

Nor am | afraid to affirm, my lords, that 
the condition of this illustrious princess 
raised all these efotions in the court of 
Britain, and that the vigour of our pro- 
ceedihgs will appear proportioned to our — 
ardour for her success. Nosooner was the 
true state of affairs incontestably known, 
than 12,000 auxiliary troops wete hired, 
and commanded to march to her assist- 
ance; but her affairs making it more eligi- 
ble for her to employ her own subjects in 
her defence, and the watit of money being 
the only obstacle that hindered her front 
raising armies proportioned to thosc of het 
enemies, she required, that instead of 
troops a a ied of money might be sent 
her, with which his ttiajesty willingly com- 

lied. 

: The British mihistets in the mean time, 
endeavoured; by the gale tee arguments 
and most importunate solicitations, to ani- 
mate her allies to equal vigour, or to pto- 
cure her assistance from othet powets 
whose interest was more remotely affected 
by her distress; if the effects of their en 
deavours are not yet manifest, it cannot 
be imputed to the want either of sincerity 
or diligence; and if any other powers 
should be persuaded to arm in the com- 
mon cause, it ought to be ascribed to the © 
influence of the British counsels. =| 

In the prosecution of the war with 
Spain, it does not appear, my lords, that 
any measures have been neglected, which 
prudence, or bravery, or experience could 
be expected to dictate. If we have suf- 
fered greater losses than we expected, if 
out enemiés have been sometimes favoured — 
by the winds, of sometimes have been 80 
happy as to conceal their designs, and 
elude the diligence of our commanders, | 
who i$ to be censured? or what is to be 
concluded, but that which never was de- 
nied, that the chance of war is uncertain, 
that men are inclined to make fallacious 
calculations of the probabilities of future 
events, and that our enemies may some- 
times be as artful, as diligent, and as sag@- 
cious, a8 ourselves ? 2 

It wes the general opinion of the British 
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people, my lords, if the general opinion 
may be collected from the clamours and 
expectations which every man has had op- 
portunities of observing, that in declaring 
_ war upon Spain, we only engaged to chas- 
tise the insolence of a nation of helpless 
savages, who might indeed rob and murder 
a detenceless trader, but who could only 
hold up their hands and cry out for mercy, 
or skulk in secret creeks and unfrequented 
coasts, when ships of war should be fitted 
out against them. They imagined that 
the fortifications of the Spanish citadels 
would be abandoned at the first sound of 
cannon, and that their armies would turn 
their backs at the sight of the standard of 
Britain. 

It was not remembered, my lords, that 
the greatest part of our trade was carried 
on in sight of the Spanish coasts, and that 
our merchants must be consequently ex- 
posed to incessant molestation from light 
vessels, which our ships of war could not 
pursue over rocks and shallows. It was 
not sufficiently considered, that a trading 
nation must always make war with a na- 
tion that has fewer merchants, under the 
disadvantage of being more exposed to the 
rapacity of private adventurers. How 
much we had to fear on this account was 
shown us by the late war with France, in 
which the privateers of a few petty ports 
injured the commerce of this nation more 
than their mighty navies and celebrated 
admirals. 

My lords, it would very little become 
‘this august assembly, this assembly so re- 
nowned for wisdom and for justice, to con- 
found want of prudence with want of suc- 
cess, since on many occasions the wisest 
measures may be defeated by accidents 
which could not be foreseen; since they 
may sometimes be discovered by deserters, 
or spies, and sometimes sluded by an 
enemy equally skilful with ourselves in the 
science of war. 

That any of these apologies are neces- 
sary to the administration, I am far from 
intending to insinuate, for I know not that 
we have failed of success in any of our 


designs, except the attack of Carthagena, 


of which the miscarriage cannot at least 
be imputed to the ministry; nor is it evi- 
dent that any other causes of it are to be 
assigned than the difficulty of the enter- 
prise: and when, my lords, did any nation 
make war, without experiencing some dis- 
appointments ? 

These considerations, my lords, I have 


thought myself obliged, by my regard to 
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truth and justice, to lay before you, to dis- 
sipate those suspicions and that anxiety 
which might have arisen from a ditlerent 
representation of our late measures ; for I 
cannot but once more observe, that a vin- 
dication of the conduct of the ministry is 
by no means a necessary preparative to 
the address proposed. : 

The address which was so modestly 
offered to your lordships, cannot be said 
to contain any more than a general answer 
to his majesty’s speech, and such declara- 
tions of our duty and affection, as are al- 
ways due to our sovereign, and always 
expected by him on such occasions.‘ 

If our allies have been neglected or be- 
trayed, my lords, we shall be still at ]i- 
berty to discover and to punish negligence 
so detrimental, and treachery so reproach- 
ful, to the British nation. If in the war 
against Spain we have failed of success, 
we shall still reserve in our own hands the 
right of enquiring whether we were un- 
successful by the superiority of our ene- 
mies, or by our own fault; whether our 
commanders wanted orders, or neglected 
to obey them; for what clause can be pro- 
duced in the address by which any of 
these enquiries can be supposed to be pre- 
determined ? 

Let us therefore remember, my lords, 
the danger of our present state, and the 
necessity of steadiness, vigour, and wis- 
dom, for our own preservation and that of 
Europe; let us consider that public wis- 
dom is the result of united counsels, and 
steadiness and vigour, of united influence; 
let us remember that our example may be 
of equal use with our assistance, and that 
both the allies and the subjects of Great 
Britain will be conjoined by our union, and 
distracted by our divisions; and let us 
theretore endeavour to promote the gene- 
ral interest of the world, by an unanimous 
address to his majesty in the terms pro- 
posed by the noble lord. 


Lord Talbot : 


My lords ; after the display of the pre- 
sent state of Europe, and the account of 
the measures of the British ministers, 
which the neble lord who spoke against 
the motion has laid before you, there 1s 
little necessity for another attempt to con- 
vince you that our liberty and the liberty 
of Europe are in danger, or of disturbing 
your reflections by another enumeration of 
follies and misfortunes. ; 

To mention the folly of our measures 18 
supcrfluous likewise for another reason. 
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They who do not already ackrowledge it 
may be justly suspected of suppressing 
their conviction ; for how can it be possi- 
ble, that they who cannot produce a single 
instance of wisdom or fortitude, who can- 
bot point out one enterprise wisely con- 
certed and successfully executed, can yet 
sincerely declare, that nothing has been 
omitted which our interest required ? 

The measures, my lords, which are now 
pursued, are the same which for twenty 
years have kept the whole nation in con- 
tinual disturbance, and have- raised the 
indignation of every man, whose private 
interest was not promoted by them. These 
measures cannot be said to be rashly cen- 
sured, or condemned before they are seen 
in their full extent, or expanded into all 
their consequences; for they have been 
prosecuted, my lords, with all the confi- 
dence of authority, and all the perseve- 
rance of obstinacy, without any other op- 
positon than fruitless clamours, or peti- 
tons unregarded. And what consequences 
have they produced? What but poverty 
and distractions at home, and the contempt 
and insults of foreign powers? What but 
the necessity of retrieving by war the 
losses sustained by timorous and dilatory 
hegociations; and the miscarriages of a 
war, ia which only folly and cowardice 
have involved us ? 

Nothing, my lords, is more astonishing, 
than that it should be asserted in this 
House that we have no ill success to com- 
plain of. Might we not hope for success, 
if we have calculated the events of war, 
and made a suitable preparation? And 
how is this to be done, but by comparing 
our forces with that of our enemy, who 
must undoubtedly be more or less formi- 
dable according to the proportion which 
his treasures and his troops bear to our 
own ? 

Upon the assurance of the certainty of 
this practice, upon the evidence, my 
lords, of arithmetical demonstration, we 
were inclined to believe, that the power 
of Great Britain was not to be resisted by 
Spain, and therefore demanded that our 
meichants should be no longer plundered, 
lnsulted, imprisoned, and tortured, by 80 
despicable an enemy. 

That we did not foresee all the conse- 
quences of this demand, we are now ready 
to confess; we did not conjecture that 
hew troops would be raised for the inva- 
sion of the Spanish dominions, only that 
we might be reduced to the level with 
ourenemies. We did not imagine that 
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the superiority of our naval force would 
produce no other consequence than an 
inequality of expence, and that the royal 
navies of Britain would be equipped onl 
for show, only to harass the sailors wit 
the hateful molestation of an impress, and 
to weaken the crews of our mercantile 
vessels, that they might be more easily 
taken by the privateers of Spain. 

We did not expect, my lords, that our 
navies would sail out under the command 
of admirals renowned tor bravery, know- 
ledge, and vigilance, and float upon the 
ocean without design, or enter ports and 
leave them, equally inoffensive as a packet- 
boat, or petty trader. 

But not to speak any longer, my lords, 
in terms so little suited to the importance 
of the question which I am endeavouring 
to clear, or-to the enormity of the con- 
duct which I attempt to expose ; the suc- 
cess of war is only to be estimated by the 
advantages which are gained, in propor- 
tion to the loss which is suffered; of which 
loss fhe expences occasioned by the war 
are always the chief part, and of which it 
is therefore usual, at the conclusion of a 
peace, for the conquered power to pro- 
mise the payment. 

Let us examine, my lords, in conse- 
quence of this position, the success of 
our present war against Spain; let us 
consider what each nation has suffered, 
and it will easily appear how justly we 
boast of our wisdom and vigour. 

It is not on this occasion necessary to 
form minute calculations, or to compute 
the expence of every company of soldiers 
and squadron of ships; it is only neces- 
sary to assert, what will I hope not be 
very readily denied, even by those whom | 
daily. practice of absurd apologics has 
rendered impregnable by the force of 
truth, that such expences as have neither 
contributed to our own defence, nor to 
the disadvantage of the Spaniards, have 
been thrown away. 

If this be granted, my lords, it will ap- 
pear, that no nation ever beheld its trea- 
sures so profusely squandered, ever paid 
taxes so willingly, and so patiently saw 
them perverted ; for it cannot, my lords, 
be proved, that any part of our prepara- 
tions has produced a proportionate effect ; 
but it may be readily shown how many 
ficets have been equipped only that the 
merchants might want sailors, and that 
the public stores might be consumed. _ 

_As to our ill success in America, which 
has been imputed only to the chance ot 
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war, it will be reasonable, my lords, to 
ascribe to other causes so much of it as 
might have been prevented by 4 more 
speedy reinforcement of Vernon, or may 
be supposed to have arisen from the inex- 
perience of our wie and the escape of 
the Spaniards from Ferrol. 

If our fleets had been sent more early 
into that part of the world, the Spaniards 
would have had no time to strengthen 
their garrisons; had our troops been ac- 
quainted with discipline, the attack would 
have been made with greater judgment ; 
and had not the Spaniards escaped from 
Ferrol, we should have had no enemy in 
America to encounter. Had all our mi- 
nisters and all our admirals done their 
duty, it is evident that not only Cartha- 
gena had been taken, but that half the 
dominions of Spain might now have 
owned the sovereignty of the crown of. 
Great Britain. 

This, my lorda, may be observed of the 
only enterprise, which it is reasonable to 
believe was in reality intended against the 
Spaniards, if even of this our ministers 
had not before contrived the defeat. But 
of all the rest of our armaments it does not 
appear that any effect has been felt but by 
ourselves, it cannot be discovered that 
they even raised any alarms or anxiety 
either in our enemies or their allies, by 
whom perhaps it was known that they 
were only designed as punishments for the 
merchants of Britain. 

That our merchents have already been 
severely chastised for their insolence in 
complaining of their losses, and their 
temerity in raising in the nation a regard 
for its commerce, its honour, and its 
tights, is evident from a dreadful list of 
three hundred ships taken by the Spa- 
niards, some of which were abandoned by 
their convoys, and others seized within 
sight of the coasts of Britain. 

It may be urged, my lords, that the 
Spaniards have likewise lost a great num- 
ber of vessels; but what else could they 
expect when they engaged in a war 
against the preatest naval power of the 
universe ? And it is to be remembered, 
that the Spaniards have this consolation in 
their misfortunes, that of their ships none 
have been deserted by their convoys, or 
wilfully exposed to capture by being 
robbed of their crews, to supply ships of 
war with idle hands. 

The Spaniards will likewise consider, 
that they have not harassed their subjects 
for the protection ef their trade; that 
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they have not fitted out fleets only to 
amuse the populace. They comfort them- 
selves with the hope, that the Britons will 
soon be reduced to a state of weakness 
below themselves, and wait patiently for 
the time in which the masters of the sea 
shall receive from them the regtlation of 
their commerce, and the limits of their 
navigation. 

Nor can it be doubted, my lords, but 
that by adhering to these measures, our 
ministers will in a short time gratify their 
hopes ; for whatsoever be the difference 
between the power of two contending na- 
tions, if the richer spends its treasures 
without effect, and exposes its troops to 
unhealthy elimatcs and impracticable ex- 
peditions, while the weaker is parsimo- 
nious and prudent, they must soon be 
brought to an eae ty and by conti- 
nuing the same conduct, the weaker 
power must at length prevail. 

That this has been hitherto the state of 
the war between Britain and Spain, it is 
not necessary to prove to your lordships ; 
it is apparent, that the expences of the 
Spaniards have been far less than those 
of Britain; and therefore if we should sup- 
pose the actual losses of war equal, we 
are only wearing out our force in useless 
efforts, and our enemies grow every day 
comparatively stronger. 

But, my lords, let us not flatter our- 
selves that out actual losses have been 
equal ; let us, befote we determitie this 
question, accurately compare the number 
and the value of our ships and cargoes 
with those of the Spaniards, and see on 
which side the loss will fall. 

And let us not forget, what in all the 
calculations which I have yet seen on 
either part has been totally overlooked, 
the number of men killed, or captives in 
the British and Spanish dominions. Men, 
my lords, are at once strength and riches ; 
and therefofe it is to be considered, that 
the most irreparable loss which any na- 
tion can sustain is the dintinution of its 
people. Money may be repaid, and com- 
merce may be recovered, even hiberty 
may be regained, but the loss of people 
can never be retrieved. Even the twen- 
tieth generation may have reason to ex- 
claim, How much moré numerous and 
more powerful would this nation heave 
been, had our ancestors not been betrayed 
im the expedition to Carthagéna! 

What loss, my lords, have the Spa- 
niards sustained which ¢an be put in 
balan e with that of our army ix America, 


$53) 
an army given up to the vultures of an 
unhealthy climate, and of which those 
who perished by the sword, were in reality 
rescued from more lingering torments ? 
What equivalent can be mentioned for 
the liberty of multitudes of Britons, now 
ishing in the prisons of Spain, or 
obliged by hardships and desperation to 
assist the enemies of their country? What 
have the Spaniards quffered that can be 
to the detriment which the com- 
merce of this nation feels from the deten- 
tion of our sailors ? 
These, my lords, are losses not, to be 
eled by the destruction of Porto 
lla, even though that expedition should 
be ascribed to the ministry. These are 


impede our commerce, and diminish our 


pings 

is not to be imagined, my lords, that 
in this time of pecyliar danger, parents 
will destine their children to maritime em- 
ployments, gx that any maa will engage 
in naval business who. can exercise any 
other profession ; and therefore the deat 
gr captivity of a gajler leaves a vacuity in 
our commerce, since no other will be 


ready to supply his place. Thus by de- | 

the continuance of the war will |. 
contract our trade, and those parts of it| 
priety of the last motion. by the advan- 


which we cannot occupy s will be snatched. 
by the Freach or Dutch, from whom it .is 
oe ia that they will ever be reco- 
¥ 

This, my lords, is another circumstance 
of disadyantage to which the Spaniards 
are not, exposed; for their traffic being 
only from one part of their dominions to 
another, eannot be destroyed, but will, 
after the short. interruption of a war, be 
hires equally certain and equally pro- 

e. 


It appears, therefore, my lords, that we 
have hitherto suffered mere than the Spa- 
niards, more than the nation which we 
have so much reason to despise ; it ap- 
pears that our ficets have been useless, 
and that our troops have been only sent 
out to be destroyed ; and it will therefore 
surely be allowed me to assert, that the 
war has not been hitherto successful. 

1 am therefore of opinion, my lords, 
that as the Address now proposed cannot 
but be understood both by his majesty 
and the natien, to imply in some degree a 
commendation of that conduct which 
cannot be commended, which ought never 
tobe mentioned but with detestation and 


on the Address of Thanks. 
contempt, it will be unworthy of this 


‘the common forna of our a 
throne, to do once at least what hie ma- 
jesty demands and the people expect, and _ 
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House, offensive to the whole nation, and 
unjust to his majesty. 

His majesty, my lords, has summoned. 
us to advise him im this important juace 
ture, and the nation expects from our 
determinations its relief or its destruction; 
nor will either have much to hope from 
our counsels, if in our first public act we 
endeavour to deceive them, 

It seems therefore proper to change 

resses to the, 


to remember that no characters are more 
inconsistent, than. those of a counsellor 


of the king and a flatterer of the ministry. 
losses which may extend their conse- | 
quences to many ages, which may long | 
' My lords; I have always observed thas. 
‘debates are prolonged, and enquiries per- 
‘plexed, by the neglect of method; and 
‘therefore think it necessary to move, That 
‘the question may be read; that the noble. 


The Earl of Abingdon : 


lords who shall be inclined to. explain their 


‘sentiments upon it, may have always. the 
Chief pemst in view, j 


Rot deviate: isto 
foreign considerations, [It was. raad ac- 
cordingly. ] 


Lord Carteret : | 
My lords; Iam conviaced of the prae. 


tage which it has afforded me of viewing 
more deliberately and distinctly the quesr- 
tion before us; the consideration of which 
has confirmed me in my opinion, that the 
Address now proposed is only a flattering 
repetition of the Speech, and. that the. 
Speech was drawn up enly to betray us. 
into an encomium on the ministry.; who, 
as they certainly have not deserved. any. . 
commendations, will, I hope, not receive 
them from your lordships. For what haa. 
been the result of all their measures, but a, 
general confusion, the depression of our 
own nation and our allies, and the exalta- 
tion of the House of Bourbon ? 

It is universally allowed, my lords, and. 
therefore it would be superfluous to prove;, 
that the liberties of Europe are now in, 
the utmost danger; that the House. of 
Bourbon has arrived almost at that ex- 
alted pirnacle of authority, from whence. 
it will look down with conten: upon all; 
other powers, to which it will hencefor- 
ward prescribe laws at pleasure, whose. 
dominions will be limited by its direction, 
and whose armies will march at its come. 
mand, 
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That Great Britain will be long ex- 
empted from the general servitude, that 
we shall be able to stand alone against the 
whole power of Europe, which the French 
may then bring down upon us, and pre- 
serve ourselves independent, while every 
other nation acknowledges the authority 
of an arbitrary conqueror, is by no means 
likely, and might be perhaps demonstrated 
to be not possible. 

How long we might be able to retain 
our ey it is beyond the reach of 
policy to determine ; but as it is evident, 
that when the empire is subdued, the 
Dutch will quickly fall under the same 
dominion,. and that alt: their ports and 
all their’ commerce will then be in the 
hands of the French, it cannot be denied 
that our commerce will quickly be at an 
end. We shall then lose the dominion of 
the sea, and all our distant colonies and 
settlements, and be shut up in our own 
island, where the continuance of our li- 
berties can be -determined only by the 
resolution with which we shall defend 
them. : | ! 
That this, my lords, must probably in 
a few years be our state, if the schemes 
of the House of Bourbon should suc- 
ceed, is certain beyond all controversy ; 
and therefore it is evident that no man to 
whom such a condition does not appear 
eligible, can look unconcerned at the 
confusion of the continent, or consider 
the destruction of the House of Austria, 
without endeavouring to prevent it. 

But, my lords, though such endeavours 
are the duty of all who are engaged in 
the transaction of public affairs, though 
the importance of the cause of the queen 
of Hungary be acknowledged in the 
Speech to which we are to return an 
Address, it does not appear that the mi- 
nisters of Britain have once attempted to 


assist her, or have even forborne any’ 


thing which might aggravate her distress. 
_ The only effectual methods by which 
any efficacious relict could have been pro- 
cured, were that of reconciling her with 
the king of Prussia, or that of prevailing 
upon the Russians to succour her. 

A reconciliation with the king of Prus- 
sia would have been my first care, if the 
honour of advising on this occasion had 
fallen to my lot. To have mediated suc- 
cessfully between them could surely have 
been no ditficult task, because each party 
could not but know how much it was their 
common interest to exclude the French 
from the enrpire, and how certainly this 
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untimely discord must expose them both 
to their ancient enemy. 

As in private life, my lords, when two 
friends carry any dispute between them to 
improper degrees of anger or resentment, 
it is the province of a third to moderate 
the passion of each, and to restore that be- 
nevolence which a difference of interest 
or opinion had impaired ; so in alliances, 
or the friendships of nations, whenever it 
unhappily falls out that two of them forget 
the general good, and lay themselves open 
to those evils from which a strict union 
only can preserve them, it is necessary 
that some other power should interpose, 
and prevent the dangers of a perpetual 
discord. . 

Whether this was attempted, my lords, 
I know not; but if any sack design was in 
pupearence prosecuted, it may be reason- 
ably imagined from the event, thatthe ne- 
gociators were detective either in skill or in 
diligence; for how can it be conceived 
that any man should act contrary to his 
own interest, to whom the state of his af- 
fairs is truly represented ? yo 

But not to suppress what I cannot doubt, 
I am convinced, my lords, that there is in 
reality no design of assisting the queen of 
Hungary; either our ministers have not 
yet recovered from their apprehensions of 
the exorbitant power of the House of Aus- 
tria, by which they were frighted some 
years ago into the bosom of France for 
shelter, and which left them no expedient 
but the treaty of Hanover; or they are 
now equally afraid of France, and expect 
the Pretender to be forced upon them by 
the power whom they so lately solicited to 
secure them from him. 

Whatever is the motive of their conduct, 
it is evident, my lords, that they are at 
present to the unfortunate queen‘of Hun- 
gary, either professed enemies or trea- 
cherous allies; for they have permitted 
the invasion of her Italian dominions, when 
they might have prevented it without a 
blow, only by commanding the Spaniards 
not to transport their troops. 

To argue that our fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean was not of strength sufficient to op- 
pose their passage, is asubterfuge to which 
they can only be driven by the necessity 
of making some apulogy, and an absolute 
inability to produce any which will not 
immediately be discovered to be ground- 
less. 

It is known, my lords, to all Europe, 
that Haddock had then under his com- 
mund 13 ships of the line, and nine frigates, 
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and that the Spanish convoy consisted 
only of three ships; and yet they sailed 

ore his eyes with a degree of security 
which nothing could have produced but a 
passport from the court of Britain, and an 
assured exemption from the danger of an 
attack. ' ; 

It may be urged, that they were pro- 
tected by the French squadron, and that 
Haddock durst not attack them, because 
he was unable to contend with the united 
fleets: but, my lords, even this is known 
tobe false ; it is known that they bore no 
proportion to the strength of the British 
squadron, that they could not have made 
even the appearance of a battle, and that 
our commanders could have been only 
employed in pursuit and captures. 

his, my lords, was well known to our 
ministers, who were afraid only of destroy- 
ing the French squadron, and were very 
far from apprehending any danger from it ; 
but being determined to purchase, on any 
terms, the continuance of the friendship of 
their old protectors, consented to the in- 
vasion of Ktaly, and procured a squadron 
to sail out, under pretence of defending 
the Spanish transports, that their compli- 
ance might not be discovered. 

All this, my lords, may reasonably be 
suspected at the first view of their pro- 
ceedings: for how could an inferior force 
venture into the way of an enemy, unless 
upon security that they should not be at- 
tacked? But the late treaty of neutra- 
hty has changed suspicion inte certainty, 
has discovered the source of all their mea- 
sures, and shewn that the invasion of Italy 
is permitted to preserve Hanover from the 
like calamity. 

There is great danger, my lords, lest this 
last treaty of Hanover should give the de- 
cisive blow to the liberties of Europe. 
How much it embarrasses the queen of 
Hungary, by making it necessary for her 
to divide her forces, is obvious at the first 
view; but this is not, in my opinion, its 
most fatal consequence. The other powers 
will be incited, by the example of our mi- 
histry, to eonchide treaties of neutrality in 

same manner. They will distrust 
every appearance of our zeal for the House 

Austria, and imagine that we intend 
only an hypocritical assistance, and that 
our generals, our ambassadors, and our 
admirals, have, in reality, the same orders. 

Nothing, my lords, is more dangerous 
than to weaken the public faith, When a 
nation can be no longer trusted, it loses all 
Its influence, because none can fear its 

[ VOL, XII. ] a 
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menaces, or depend on its alliance. A 
nation no longer trusted, must stand alone 
and unsupported; and it is certain that 
the nation which is justly suspected of 
holding with its open enemies a secret in- 
tercourse to the prejudice of its allies, can 
be no longer acted: 

This suspicion, my lords, this hateful, 
this reproachful character, is now fixed 
upon the court of Britain; nor does it take 
its rise only from the forbearance of our 
admiral, but has received new confirma. 
tion from the behaviour of our ambassador, 
(Mr. Trevor) who denied the treaty of 
neutrality, when the French minister de- 
clared it to the Dutch. Such now, my 
lords, is the reputation of the British court, 
a reputation produced by the most fla- 
grant and notorious instances of cowardice 
and falshood, which cannot but make all 
our endeavours ineffectual, and discourage 
al] those powers whose conjunction we 
might have promoted, from entering into 
any other engagements than such as we 
may purchase for stated subsidies. For 
who, upon any other motive than immedi- 
ate interest, would furm an alliance with 
a power, which, upon the first appearance — 
of danger, gives up a confederate, to pur- 
chase, not a large extent of territory, not 
a new field of commerce, not a port or ci- 
tadel, but an abject neutrality ! 

But however mean may be a supplica- 
tion for peace, or however infamous the 
desertion of an ally, I wish, my lords, that 
the liberty of invading the queen of Hun- 
gary’s dominions without opposition, had 
been the most culpable concession of our 
illustrious ministers, of whom it is reasona- 
ble to believe, that they have ee 
with the Spaniards, that they shall be re- 
paid the expence of the war by the plun- 
der of our merchants. 

That our commerce has been unneces- 
sarily exposed to the ravages of privateers, 
from which a very small degree of caution 
might have preserved it; that three hun- 
dred trading ships have been taken, and 
that 3,000 British sailors are now in cap- 
tivity, is a consideration too melancholy 
to be long dwelt upon, and a truth too 
certain to be suppressed or denied. 

How such havock could have been made, 
had not our ships of war concluded a treaty 
of neutrality with the Spaniards, and left 
the war to be carried on only by the mer- 
chants, it is not easy to conceive; for 
surely it will not be pretended, that all 
these losses were the necessary conse- 
quence of our situation with regard to 
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Spain, which, if it exposed the Portugal | our ancient forms of address, and declaring 


traders to hazard, did not hinder us from 
guarding our own coasts. 

And yet on our own coasts, my Jords, 
Have multitudes of gur ships been taken by 
the Spaniards ; they have been seized by 
petty vessels ag they were entering our 
ports, and congratulating themselves upon 
their escape from danger. 

In the late wer with France, an enemy 

much more formidable both for power and 
situation, methods were discovered by 
which our trade was more efficaciously 
protected: by stationing a squadron at the 
mouth of the channel, of which two or 
three ships at a time cruized at a proper 
distance in the neighbouring seas, the pri- 
vateers were kept in awe, and con to 
‘their own harbours, or seized if they ven- 
tured to leave them. 
- But of such useful regulations in the 
present war there is little hope ; for if the 
public papers are of any credit, the king 
of Spain considers the captures of our 
merchants as a standing revenue, and has 
Jaid an indulto upon them, as upon other 
parts of the Spanish trade. 

It is therefore to little purpose that 
measures are proposed in this House, or 
schemes presented by the merchants, for 
the preservation of our commerce ; for the 
merchants are considered as the deter- 
mined enemies of our minister, who there- 
fore resolved that they should repent of 
the war into which he was forced by them, 
contrary to those favourite schemes and 
established maxims, which he has pursued 
till the liberties of mankind are almost 
extinguished. 

There are indeed some hopes, my lords, 
that new measures resolutely pursued 
might yet repair the mischiefs of this ab- 
aurd and cowardly conduct, and that by 
resolution and dexterity the ambition of 
France might once more be disappointed. 
The ae Prussia appears at length con- 
vinced that he has not altogether pursued 
his real interest, and that his own family 
must fall intheruin of the House of Austria. 
The king of Sardinia appears firm in his 
determination to adhere to the queen of 
Hungary, and has therefore refused a 
passage through his dominions to the 

panish troops. The states of Holland 
seem to have taken the alarm, and nothing 
but their distrust of our sincerity can hin- 


der them from uniting against the House of | 


Bourbon. 
This distrust, my lords, we may proba~ 
bly remove, by reviving on this occasion 


. distin 


at once to his majesty, and to all the 
powers of Europe, that we are far from 
approving the late measures. 

e is another reason why the short 
addresses of our ancestors may be pre- 
ferred to the modern forms, in which a 
great number of particular facts are often 
comprehended. It is evident, that the 
a are presented before there can 
be time to examine whether the facts con- 
tained in them are justly stated ; and they 
must therefore loge their efficacy with the 
people, who are sufficiently sagacious to 
ish servile compliance from real 
approbation, and who will not easily mis- 
take the incense of flattery for the tribute 
of gratitude. ; 

With regard to the propriety of the ad- 
dress pr to your oe which is, 
like others, only a repetition of the 
there is at least one objection to it, too 
important to be suppressed. 

t is affirmed in the speech, in what par- 
ticular words I cannot exactly remember, 
that since the death of the late German 
emperor, the interest of the queen of Hun- 
gary has been diligently and invariably 

romoted ; an assertion which his majesty 
is too wise, too equitable, and too gene- 
rous, to have uttered, but at the persuasion 
of his ministers. 

His majesty well knows, that no im- 
portant assistance has been hitherto given 
to that unhappy princess; he knows that 
the 12,000 men, who are said to have been 
raised for the defence of the empire, those 
mighty tr by whose assistance the 
enemies of Austria were to be scattered, 
never marched at begs the territory of 
Hanover, nor left that blissful country for 
asingle day. And is oe ia that the 
queen would have preferred money for 
t had she not been informed that it 
would be more easily obtained ? 

Nor was even this pecuniary assistance, 
though compatible with the security of 
Hanover, ted her without reluctance 
and difficulty, of which po other proof is 
necessary the dis between the 
promise and the performance of it. 

ie ke lords, is not yet all. 

i o the last ent was v 
[ately fixed. - Such is the sesttanes which 
the united influence of justice and com- 
peson has yet procured from the court of 
ritain. . | 
Our ministers have been therefore hi- 


.therto, my lords, so far from acting with 


vigour in favour of the House ef Austria, 
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that they have never solicited the court of | Address has produced, whether necessa- 


Russia, almost the only court now inde- 
ag on France, to engage in her de- 
How wisely that mighty power 
distinguishes her real interest, and how ar- 
dently she pursues it, the whole world was 
convinced in her alliance with the late em- 
efor; nor is it unlikely, that she might 
been easily persuaded to have pro- 
tected his daughter with equal zeal. But 
we never asked her alliance lest we should 
Ya and yet we boast of our good 


Our governors thought it more nearly 

eoncemed them to humble our merchants 
than to succour our allies, and therefore 
admitted the Spaniards into Italy; by 
which prudent conduct they dexterously 
at once gratified the House of Bourbon, 
embarrassed the queen of Hungary, and 
endangered the e of the British mer- 
chants lying at Leghorn; effects which 
were lately valued at 600,000/., but which, 
by the seasonable arrival of the Spaniards, 
ae happily reduced to half their price. 
I hope therefore I need not urge to 
your lordships the necessity of confining 
our address to thanks and congratulations, 
because it is not n to say how in- 
consistent i¢ must be thought with the 
dignity of this House to echo falshood, 
and to countenance perfidy. 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


My lords; the manner in which the 
noble lord who spoke last expresses his 
sentiments, never fails to give pleasure, 
even where his arguments produce no 
conviction; and his eloquence always re- 
Ceives its praise, though it may sometimes 


be disappointed of its more important 


In the present debate, my lords, I have 
heard no argument, by which I am in- 
clined to change the usual forms of ad- 
dress, or to reject the motion which has 
been made to us. 

_ The Address which has been sets 
% Not, in my opinion, justly chargeable 
either with flattery to the ministers, or 
with disingenuity with respect to the 
ple; nor can I discover in it any of those 
positions which have been represented so 
sae us | dangerous. It contains 
a ion of our grati- 
tude, a08 an assertion of pe ede: 
son and assertion to which I hope no 
m this assembly will be unwilling to 
e. 


As an enquiry into the propriety of this 


is arrived at a very 


rily or not, many observations on the pre- 
sent state of tals and many animad- 
versions upon the late conduct, it cannot 
be improper for me to offer to your lerd- 
ships my opinion of the measures which 
have been pursued by us, as well in the 
war with Spain, as with regard to the 
queen of Hungary, and to propose m 
conjectures concerning the events whic 
may probably be produced by the distrac- 
tions on the continent. 

This deviation from the guestiqn before 
us, will at least be as easily pardoned in 
me as in the noble lords, who have exhi- 
bited so gloomy a representation of our ap- 
proaching condition, who have lamented 
the slavery with which they imagine all the 
states of Europe about to be harassed, and 
described the insolence and rav of 
those oppressors to whom their apprehen- 
sions have already given the empire of the 
world. For surely, m oes is an en- 
deavour no less laudable to dispel terror, 
than to excite it; and he who brings us 
such accounts as we desire to receive, is. 
generally listened to with indulgence, how- 
ever unelegant may be his expressions, oF - 
however irregular his narration. 

That the power of the House of Bourbon 
us and formi- 
dable extent; that it never was hitherto | 
employed but to disturb the happiness of | 
the unjverse; that the same schemes 
which our ancestors laboured so ardently 
and so successfully to destroy, are now 
formed afresh, and intended to be put in | 
immediate execution; that the empire is 
designed to be held henceforward in de- 
pendence on France, and that the House 
of Austria, by which the common rights of 
mankind have been so long supported, is 
now marked out for destruction, 1s too evi- 
dent to be contested. . 

It is allowed, my lords, that the power 
of the House of Austria, which there was 
once reason to dread, lest it might have 
been employed against us, is now almost 
extinguished; and that name which has 
for so many ages filled the histories of Eu- 
rope, is in danger of being forgotten. It 
is allowed, that the House of Austria 
cannot fall without exposing all those who 
have hitherto been supported by its alli- 
ance, to the utmost danger; and I need 
not add, that they ought therefore to 
assist it with the utmost expedition, and 
the most vigorous measures. ; 

It may be suggested, my lords, that this 
assistance has been y delayed till is 
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is become useless, that the utmost expe- 
dition will be too slow, and the most vigo- 
rous measures too weak, to stop the torrent 
of the conquests of France ; that the fatal 
blow will be struck, before we shall have 
an opportunity to ward it off, and that our 
regard for the House of Austria will be 
only compassion for the dead. 

But these, my lords, I hope, are. only 
the apprehensions of a mind overborne 
with sudden terrors, and perplexed by a 
confused survey of complicated danger ; 
for if we consider mere distinctly the 


powers which may be brought in opposi-. 


tion to France, we shall find no reason for 


_ despairing that we may once more stand 


up with success in defence of our religion 
and the liberty of mankind, and once 
“more reduce those troublers of the world 
to the necessity of abandoning their de- 
structive designs. 

_ The noble ford has already mentioned 
the present disposition of three powerful 
states, as a motive for vigorous resolutions, 
and a consideration that may at least pre- 
serve us from despair; and it is no small 
satisfaction to me to observe, that his pe- 
‘Netration and experience incline him to 
hope upon the prospect of affairs as they 
now appear; because I doubt not but that 
hope will be improved into confidence, by 
the account which I can new give your 
Jordships of the intention of another power, 
yet more formidable, to engage with us in 
the great design of repressing the inso- 
Jence of France. 

A treaty of alliance, my Jords, has been 
‘for some time concerted with the empress 
of Russia, and has been negociated with 
such diligence, that it is now completed, 
and I doubt not but the last ratifications 
will arrive at this court in a few days; by 
which it will appear to your lordships, that 
the interest of this nation has been vigi- 
lantly regarded, and to our allies, that the 
faith of Britain has never yet been shaken. 
It will appear to the French, that they 
have precipitated their triumphs, that they 
have imagined themselves masters of na- 
tions by whom they will be in ashort time 
driven back to their own confines, and that 

' perhaps they have parcelled out kingdoms 
which they are never likely to possess. 

It was affirmed, and with just discern- 
ment, that applications ought to be made 
to this powerful court, as the professed ad- 
versary of France; and if it was not hi- 
therto known that their assistance had 
been assiduously solicited, our endeavours 


‘were kept secret only that their success 


e 
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bia learnt powerfully by their effects. 


or have the two other princes, which 
were mentioned by the noble lord, been 
forgotten, whose concurrence is at this 
time so necessary to us: and I doubt not 
but that the representations which have 
been made with all the force of truth, and 
all the zeal that is awakened by interest 
and by danger, will in time produce the 
effects for which they were intended ; by 
convincing those princes that they endan- 
ger themselves by flattering the French 
ambition, that they are divesting them- 
selves of that defence of which they will 
quickly regret the loss, and that they are 
only not attacked at present, that they may 
be destroyed more easily hereafter. 

But it is always to be remembered, my 
lords, that in public transactions, as in 

rivate life, interest acts with less force as 
it is at greater distance, and that the im- 
mediate motive will generally prevail. 
Futurity impairs the influence of the most 
important objects of consideration, even 
when it does not lessen their mabron 
and with regard to events only probable, 
events which a thousand accidents may ob- 
viate, they are almost annihilated, with re- 
gard to the human amend being placed 
at a distance from us. erever imagi- 
nation can exert its power, we easily dwell 
upon the most pleasing views, and flatter 
ourselves with those consequences, which, 
though perhaps least to be expected, are 
most desired. Wherever different events 
may arise, which is the state of all human 
transactions, we naturally promote our 
hopes, and repress our fears; and in time 
so far deceive ourselves, as to quiet all our 
suspicions, lay all our terrors asleep, and 
believe what at first we only wished. 

This, my lords, must be the delusion by 
which some states are induced to favour, 
and others to neglect, the encroachments 
of France. Men are impolitic, as they 
are wicked ; because they prefer the gratt- 
fication of the present hour to the assur- 
ance of solid and permanent, but distant 
happiness. The French take advantage 
of this general weakness of the human 
mind, and by magnificent promises to one 
prince, and petty grants to another, re- 
concile them to their designs. Each finds 
that he shall gain more by contracting an 
alliance with them, than with another 
state which has no view, besides that of 
preserving to every sovereign: his as 
tights, and which therefore, as it plunder 
none, will have nothing to bestow. 
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This, my lords, is the disadvantage under 
which our negociators labour against those 
of France ; we have no kingdoms to parcel 
out among those whose confederacy we 
solicit; we can promise them no supe- 
riority above the neighbouring princes 
which they do not now possess: we as- 
sume not the province of adjusting the 
boundaries of dominion, or of deciding 
contested titles: we promise only the pre- 
servation of quiet, and the establishment 
of safety. 

But the French, my lords, oppose us 
with other arguments, arguments which 
indeed receive their force from folly and 
credulity; but what more powerful assist- 
ance can be desired? They promise not 
mere negative advantages, not an exemp- 
tion from remote oppression, or an esca 
from slavery, which, ag it was yet never felt, 
is very little dreaded ; they offer an imme- 
diate augmentation of dominion, and an 
extension of power; they propose new 
tracks of commerce, and open new sources 
of wealth; they invite confederacies, not 
for defence, but for conquests ; for con- 
quests to be divided among the powers by 
whose union they shall be made. 

Let it not therefore be objected, my 
lords, to our ministers, or our negociators, 
that the French obtain’ more influence 
than they; that they are more easily lis- 
tened to, or more readily believed : for 
while such is the condition of mankind, 
that what is desired is easily credited, 
while profit is more powerful than reason, 
French eloquence will frequently prevail. 

Whether, my lords, our seeming want 
of success in the war with Spain admits of 
as easy a solution, my degree of knowledge 
in military affairs does not enable me to 
determine. An account of this part of our 
conduct is tobe expected from the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, by whom, I doubt 
not, but such reasons will be assigned for 
all the operations of our naval forces, and 
such vindications offered of all those mea- 
sures, which have been hitherto imputed too 
precipitately to negligence, cowardice, or 
treachery, as will satisfy those who have 
been most vehement in their censures. 

But because: it does not seem to me 
very dithcult to apologize for those mis- 
carriages which have occasioned the loud- 
est complaints, I will lay before your lord- 
ships what I have been able to collect 
from enquiry, or to conjecture from ob- 
servation; and doubt not but it will easily 
eppear, that nothing has been omitted 
from any apparent design of betraying our 
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country, and that our ministers and com- 
manders will deserve, at least, to be heard 
before they are condemned. 

That great numbers of our trading ves- 
sels have been seized by the Spaniards, 
and that our commerce has therefore been 
very much embarrassed, and interrupted, 
is sufficiently manifest; but to me, my 
lords, this appears one of the certain and 
necessary consequences of war, which are 
always to be expected and to be set in» 
our consultations against the advantages 
which we propose to obtain. It is as rae 
tional toexpect, that of an aa sentagainst 
cur enemies, every man should return un- 
hurt to his acquaintances, as that every 
merchant should see his ship and cargo 
sail safely into port. 

If we examine, my lords, the late war, 
of which the conduct has been so lavish 
applauded, in which the victories which 
we obtained have been so loudly. cele- 
brated, and which has been proposed to 
the imitation of all future ministers, it will 
appear that our losses of the same kind 
were then very frequent, and perhaps not 
less complained of, though the murmurs 
are now forgotten, and the acclamations 
transmitted to posterity, because we natu- 
rally relate what has given us satisfaction, 
ai suppress what we cannot recollect 
without uneasiness. 

If we look farther backward, my lords, 
and enquire into the event of any other 
war in which we engaged since commerce 
has constituted so large a part of the in- 
terest of this nation, I doubt not but in 

roportion to our trade will be found our 
ee and in all future wars, as in the 
present, I shall expect the same calamities 
and the same complaints. For the escape 
of any number of ships raises no transport, 
nor produces any gratitude; but the loss 
of a few will always give occasion to cla- 
mours and discontent. For vigilance, 
however diligent, can never produce more 
safety than will be naturally expected from 
our incontestable superiority at sea, by 
which a great part of the nation is so far 
deceived as to imagine, that because we 
cannot be conquered, we cannot be mo- 
lested. 

Nor do I see how it is possible to em- 
ploy our power more effectually for the 
protection of our trade than by the me- 
thod now pursued of covering the ocean 
with our fleets, and stationing our ships 
of war in every place where danger can 
be apprehended: If it be urged, that the 
inefficacy of our measures is a sufficient 
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proof of their PaprORuiely> it will be proper 
to substitute another plan of operation, 
of which the success may be more proba- 
ble. To me, my lords, the loss of some of 
our mercantile vessels shows only the dis- 
proportion between the number of our 
ships of war, and the extent of the sea, 
which is a region too vast to be completely 
garrisoned, and of which the uenters 
must inevitably be subject to the sudden 
incursions of subtle rovers. 

The disposition of our squadrons has 
been such, as was doubtless dictated by 
the most acute sagacity, and the most 
enlightened experience. The squadron 
which was appointed to guard our coasts 
has been ridiculed as an useless expence ; 
and its frequent excursions and returns, 
without any memorable attempt, have 
given occasion to endless raillery, and in- 
cessant exclamations of wonder and con- 
tempt. But it is to be considered, my 
lords, that the enemies of this nation, 
either secret or declared, had powerful 
squadrons in many ports of the Mediterra- 
nean, which, had they known that our 
coasts were without defence, might have 
issued out on a sudden, and have appeared 
unexpectedly in our channel, from whence 
they might have laid our towns in ruin, 
entered our docks, burnt up all our pre- 

ions for future expeditions, carried 
into slavery the inhabitants of our villages, 
and left the maritime provinces of this 
kingdom in a state of general desolation. 

Gut of this squadron, however necessa- 

, there Was yet a reinforcement of five 

ips ordered to assist Haddock, that he 
might be enabled to o the designs of 
the Spaniards, though assisted by their 
French confederates, whom it is known 
that he was so far from favouring, that he 
was stationed before Barcelona to block 
them up. Why he departed from that 
port, and upon what motives of licy, or 
maxims of war, he suffered the Saaataeds 
to prosecute their scheme, he only is able 
to inform us. 

That the Spaniards have not at least 
been spared by design, is evident from 
their sufferings in this war, which have 
been much greater than ours. Many of 
our ships have indeed been snatched up 
by the rapacity of private adventurers, 
whom the ardour of interest had made vi- 
gilant, and whose celerity of pursuit as 
well as flight, enables thern to take the ad- 
vantage of the situation of their own 
ports, and those of their friends. But as 
none of our ships have been denied con- 
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voys, I know not how the loss of them can 
be imputed to the ae: and if any of 
those who sailed under the protection of 
ships of war have been lost, the comman- 
ders may be required to vindicate them- 
selves from the charge of negligence or 
treachery. 

But this enquiry, my lords, must be, in 
my opinion, reserved for another day, 
when it may become the immediate sub- 
ject of our consultations, with which it 
has at present no coherence, or to which 
at least it is very remotely related. For I 
am not able, upon the most impartial and 
the most attentive consideration of the ad- 
dress now proposed to your lordships, to 
perceive any necessity of a previous en- 
quiry into the conduct of the war, the 
transaction of our negociations, or the 
state of the kingdom, in order to our 
compliance with this motion, by which we 
8 be far from sheltering any crime 
from punishment, or any doubtful conduct 
from enquiry; shall be far from obstruct- 
ing the course of oe or ap- 
proving what we do not retand. 

The chief tendency of his majesty’s 
Speech is to ask our advice on this extra- 
ordinary conjuncture of affairs, a conduct . 
undoubtedly worthy of a British monarch, 
and which we ought not to requite with 
disrespect ; but what less can be inferred 
from an alteration of our established forms 
of address, by an omission of any part of 
the Speech? For what will be imagined 
by his majesty, by the nation, and by the 
whole world, but that we did not approve 
what we did not answer? 


The Duke of Argyle : 


My lords; it is with great reason that 
the present time has been represented to 
us from the throne as a time of uncommon 
danger and disturbance, a time in which 
the barriers of kingdoms are broken down 
in contempt of every law of heaven and of 
earth, and in which ambition, rapine, and 
oppression, seem to be let loose upon man- 
kind; a time in which some nations send 
out armies and invade the territories of © 
their neighbours, in opposition to the most 
solemn treaties, of which others, with 
equal perfidy, silently suffer, or secretly 
favour, the violation. 

- At a time like this, when treaties are 
considered only as momentary expedients, 
and alliances confer no security, it is evi- 
dent that the preservation of our rights, 
our interest, and our commerce, must 
depend only on our natural strength : and 
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that instead of cultivating the friendship 
of foreign powers, which we must pur- 
. chase upon disadvantageous conditions, 
and which will be withdrawn from us 
whenever we shall need it; we ought 
therefore to collect our own force, and 
show the world how little we stand in need 
of assistance, and how little we have to_ 
fear from the most powerful of our ene- 
mies. 

Our country, my lords, seems de- 
agned by nature to subsist without any 
dependance on other nations, and by 2 
steady and resolute improvement of these 
advan with which Providence has 
blessed it, may bid defiance to mankind ; 
it might become, by the extension of our 
commerce, the general centre at which 
the wealth of the whole earth might be 
collected together, and from whence it 
might be issued upon proper occasions, 
for the diffusion of liberty, the repression 
ef insolence, and the preservation of 


peace. 

But this glory, and this influence, my 
must arise from domestic felicity ; 
and domestic felicity can only be pro- 
duced by a mutual confidence between 
the government and the people. Where 
the governors distrust the affections of 
their subjects, they will not be very soli- 
citous to advance their happiness; for 
who will endeavour to encrease that 
wealth which will, as he believes, be em- 
ployed against him ? Nor will the subjects 
y concur even with the necessary 
measures of their governors, whose ge- 
neral designs they conceive to be contrary 
to the public interest; because any tem- 
success or accidental reputation, 
will only dazzle the eyes of the multitude 

while their liberties are stolen away. 

This confidence, my lords, must be 
promoted where it exists, and regained 
where it is lost, by the open administra- 
tion of justice, by impartial enquiries into 

lic transactions, by the exaltation of 
those whose wisdom and bravery has ad- 
vanced the public reputation, or encreased 
the happiness of the nation, and the cen- 
sure of those, however elate with digni- 
bes, or surrounded with dependants, who, 
their unskilfulness or dishonesty, have 
— embarrassed their country or be- 
st. 
For this reason, my lords, it is in my 
baie necessary to gratify the nation, at 
present juncture, with the prospect of 
measures, without which no people 


can reasonably be satisfied, and to pacify 
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their resentment of past injuries, and 
quiet their apprehensions of future mise- 
ries, by a possibility at least, that they 
may see the authors of all our miscar- 
riages called to a trial in open day, and 
the merit of those men acknowledged and 
rewarded, by whose resolution and inte- 
grity they imagine that the final ruin of 
themselves and posterity has been hitherto 
prevented. 

That the present discontent of the Bri- 
tish nation is almost universal, that suspi- 
cion has infused itself into every rank 
and denomination of men, that complaints 
of the neglect of our commerce, the mis- 
application of our treasure, and the un- 
successfulness of our arms, are to be 
heard from every mouth, and in every 
place, where men dare utter their sen- : 
timents, I suppose, my lords, no man will 
deny ; for whoever should stand up in op- 

osition to the truth of a fact so generally 

nown, would distinguish himself, even in 
this age of effrontery and corruption, by a 
contempt of reputation, not yet known 
amongst mankind. . 

And indeed, my lords, it must be con- 
fessed that these discontents and clamours 
are produced by such an appearance of 
folly, or of treachery, as few ages or na- 
tions have ever known; by such an ob- 
stinate perseverance in bad’ measures, as 
shame has hitherto prevented in those 
upon whom nobler motives, fidelity to 
their trust, and love of their country, had 
lost their influence. 

Other ministers, when they have formed 
designs of sacrificing the public interest ~ 
to their own, have been compelled to 
better measures by timely discoveries, and 
just representations ; they have been cri- 
minal only because they hoped for secrecy, 
and have vindicated their conduct no 
longer than while they had hopes that 
their apologies might deceive. 

But our heroic ministers, my lords, 
have set themselves free from the shackles 
of circumspection, they have disburthened 
themselves of the embarrassments of cau- 
tion, and claim an exemption from the 
necessity of supporting their measures by 
laborious deductions and artful reason- 
ings; they defy the public when they can 
no longer delude it, and prosecute, in the 
face of the sun, those measures which 
they have not been able to support, and of 
which the fatal consequences are foreseen 
by the whole nation. 

When they have been detected in one 
absurdity, they take shelter in another; 
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when experience has shown that one of 
their attempts was designed only to injure 
their country, they ‘propos a second of 
the same kind with equal confidence, 
boast again of their integrity, and again 
require the concurrence of the legislature, 
and the support of the people. 

When they had for a long time suffered 
our trading vessels to be seized in le 
of our own ports, when they had dis- 
patched fleets into the Mediterranean, 
only to lie exposed to the injurics of the 
weather, and to sail from one coast to 
another, only to show that they had no 
hostile intentions, and that they were 
fitted out by the friends of the Spaniards, 
only to amuse and exhaust the nation, 
they at length thought it necessary to lull 
the impatience of the people, who began 
to discover that they had hitherto been 
harassed with taxes and impresses to no 
purpose, by the appearance of a new 
effort for the subjection of the enemy, 
and to divert, by the expectations which 
an army and a fleet naturally raise, any 
clamours at their past conduct. 

For this end, having entered into their 
usual consultations, they projected an 
expedition to America, for which they 
raised forces and procured transports, 
with all the pomp of preparation for 
the conquest of half the continent, not 
so much to alarm the Spaniards, which I 
conceive but a secondary view, as to fill 
the ei of Britain with amusing pros- 
pects of great achievements, of the addi- 
tion of new dominions to this empire, and 
an ample reparation for al] their ages. 

Thus provided with forces sufficient in 
appearance for this mighty enterprise, 
they embarked them after many delays, 
and dismissed them to their fate, having 
first disposed their regulations in such a 
manner, that it was impossible that they 
should meet with success. 

I can call your lordships to witness, 
that this impossibility was not discovered 
by me after the event, for I foretold in 
this House, that their designs, so con- 
ducted, must evidently miscarry.* 

Nor was this prediction, my lords, the 
effect of any uncommon sagacity, or any 
accidental conjecture on future conse- 
quences which happened to be right ; for 
to any man who has had opportunities of 


observing that knowledge in war is neces-: 


sary to success, and experience is the 


* See the Duke of Argyle’s Speech on the 
State of the Army, vol. 11, p. 894. 
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foundation of knowledge, it was suffi- 
ciently plain that our forces must be re- 
ae | 

The forces sent to America, my lords, 
were newly raised, placed under the 
direction of officers not less ignorant 
than themselves, and commanded by a 
man who never had commanded any 
troops before; and who, however lauda- 
bly fe might have discharged the duty of 
a captain, was wholly unacquainted with 
the province of a gencral. 

Yet was this man, my lords, preferred, 
not only to a multitude of other officers, 
to whom experience must have been of 
small advantage, if it did not furnish 
them with knowledge far superior to his, 
but to five and forty generals, of whom I 
hope the nation has no reason to suspect 
that any of them would not gladly have 
served it on an occasion of so great im- 
portance, and willingly have conducted an 
expedition intended to retrieve the ho- 
nour of the British name, the terror of 
our arms, and the security of our com- 
merce. 

When raw troops, my lords, with 
young officers, are to act under the com- 
mand of an unskilful general, what is it 
reasonable to expect, but what has hap- 
pened, overthrow, slaughter, and igno- 
miny? What but that cheap victories 
should heighten the insolence, and harden 
the obstinacy of our enemies; and that 
we should not enly be weakened by our 
loss, but dispirited by our disgrace; by 
the disgrace of being overthrown by those 
whom we have despised, and with whom 
nothing but our own folly could have re- 
duced us to a level? 

The other conjccture which I ventured 
to propose to you lordships, with regard 
to the queen of Hungary, was not founded 
on facts equally evident with the former, 


though experience has discovered that it 


was equally true. It was then asserted, 
both by other lords and myself, that 
money would be chosen by that princess 
as an assistance more usefial than forces; 
an opinion, which the lords who are en- 
gaged in the administration vigorously op- 
posed. In consequence of their determi- 
nation, forces were hired,—for what pur- 
pose let them now declare, since none but 
themselves have yet known. ees 
That at least they were not taken into 
our pay for the service for which they 
were required, the succour of the House 
of Austria, is most evident, unless the 
name of armies is imagined sufficient te 
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intimidate the French, as the Spaniards 
areto be subdued by the sight ot’ fleets. 
They never marched towards her fron- 
tiers, never Opposcd her enemies, or af- 
forded her the least assistance, but stood 
idle and unconcerned in the territories of 
Hanover; nor was it known that they 
existed by any other proof than that re- 
mittances were made for their pay. 

Such, my lords, was the assistance, 
asked with so much solicitude, and levied 
with so much expedition, for the queen 
of Hungary ; such were the effects of the 
zeal of our illustrious ministers for the 
preservation of that august House, to 
whose alliance we are perhaps indebted 
for the preservation of our religion and 
our liberties, and to which all Europe 
must have recourse for shelter from the 
oppression of France. 

‘hen this formidable body of men was 

asembled, my lords, and reviewed, they 
were perhaps found too graceful and too 
well sorted to be exposed to the dangers 
ofa battle ; and the same tenderness that 
has so long preserved our own forces from 
any other Raid than the Park, might rescue 
them from the fatigues of accompanying 
the active hussars in their incursions, or 
the steady Austrians in their conflicts. 
_ Whatever was the reason, my lords, it 
is certain that they have been reserved for 
other opportunities of signalizing their 
courage, and they slept in quiet, and fat- 
tened upon the wealth of Great Britain, 
while the enemies of our illustrious, mag- 
nanimous, and unfortunate ally, entered 
her territoiies without opposition, marched 
through them uninterrupted, and rather 
took possession than made conquests. 

That in this condition of her affairs, 
the queen would refuse an offer of 12,000 
men; that when she was driven from one 
pone to another, attended by an army 
scarcely sufficient to form a flying camp, 
she would not gladly have accepted a rein- 
forcement so powerful, let those believe, 
my lords, who have yet never been de- 
ceived by ministerial faith. 

The real designs of the ministry, m 
Jords, are sufficiently obvious; nor 1s 
there any thing more certain, than that 
they had in requiring this mock assistance 
for the queen of Hungary, no other de- 
sign, than that of raising her expectations 
only to deceive them; and to divert her, 
by confidence in their preparations, from 

aving recourse to more efficacious expe- 
dients, that she might become, without re- 
stance, the slave of Franee. 

[ VOL. XIf. J 
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For this purpose they determined to 
succour her with forces rather than with 
money; because many reasons might be 
pe by which the march of the 
orces might be retarded; but the money, 
my lords, when granted, must have been 
more speedily remitted. | 

At last the queen, weary with delays, 
and undoubtedly sufficiently informed of 
those designs, which are now, however 
generally discovered, confidently denied, 
desired a supply of money, which might 
be granted without leaving Hanover ex- 
posed to an invasion. With this demand, 
which they had no pretence to deny, they 
have yet found expedients to delay their 
compliance. For it does not appear that . 
the whole sum granted has yet been paid ; 
and it would well become those noble 
lords, whose offices give them an oppor- 
tunity of observing the distribution of the 
public money, to justify themselves from 
the suspicions of the nation, by declaring 
openly what has been remitted, and what 
yet remains to be disbursed for some 
other purpose. 

Is it not therefore evident, my lords, 
that by promising assistance to this un- 
happy princess, the ministry intended to 
deceive her? That when they flattered her 
with the approach of auxiliary forces, | 
they designed only to station them wheré 
they might garrison the frontiers of Han- 
over? And that when they forced her to 
solicit for apteamet aid, they delayed the 
esas of the subsidy, that it might not 

e received till it could produce no effect ? 
This, my lords, is not only evident 
from the manifest absurdity of their con- 
duct upon any other supposition, but from 
the general scheme which has always 
been pursued by the man whose dicta- 
torial instructions regulate the opinions of 
all those that constitute the ministry, and 
of whom it is well known, that it has 
been the great purpose of his hfe to ag- 
grandize Heance, by applying to her for 
assistance in imaginary distresses from fic- 
titious confederacies, and by sacrificing to . 
her in return the House of Austria, and 

the commerce of Britain. 

How then, my lords, can it be asserted 
by us, that the House of Austria has been 
vigilantly supported? How can we ap- 

rove measures of which we discover no 
effect but the expence of the nation? A 
double expence, produced first by raising 
troops, which, though granted for the as- 
sistance of the Austrians, have been made 
use of only for the protection of Hanover, : 
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‘and by the grant of money in the place of 
these troops which werethus fallaciously ob- 
tained, and thus unprofitably employed ! 

For what purpose these forces were in 
reality raged, I suppose no man can be 
ignorant, and no man to whom it is known 
can possibly approve it. How then, my 
lords, can we concur in an address by 
which the people must be persuaded, that 
we either are deceived ourselves, or en- 
deavour to impose upon them; that we 
either dare not condemn any measures 

owever destructive, or that at least we 
are in haste to approve them, lest enquiry 
should discover their tendency too plainly 
to leave us the power of applauding them, 
without an open declaration of our own 
impotence, or disregard for the welfare of 
i daaeee 
e complaints of the people. are al- 
ready clamorous, and their discontent 
n and universal; and surely the voice 
of the people ought at least to awake us 
to an examination of their condition. 
And though we shauld not immediatel 
condemn those whom they censure aaa 
detest, as the authors of their miseries, we 
ought at least to pay so much regard to 
the accusation of the whole community, 
as not to reject it without enquiry, as a 
suspicion merely chimerical. 

Whether these complaints and suspi- 
cions, my lords, proceed from real inju- 
ries and imminent dangers, or from false 
accusations and groundless terrors, the 
equally deserve the attention of this 
House, whose great care is the happiness 
of the people: people equally warihy of 
your tenderness and regard, whether they 
are betrayed by one party or another; 
whether they are plundered by the advo- 
cates of the administration, under pre- 
tence of supporting the government, or 
affrighted with unreasonable clamours by 
the opponents of the court, under the 
7 eae appearance of protecting liberty. 

e people, my lords, are in either case 
equally miserable, and deserve equally to 
be rescued from distress. 

By what method, my lords, can this 
be efiected, but by some public assurance 
from this House, that the transactions of 
the nation shall no longer be concealed in 
Impenctrable secrecy ; that measures shall 
be no longer approved without examina- 
tion; that public evils shall be traced to 


their causes; and that disgrace, which 


they have hitherto brought upon the 
public, shall fall for the future only upon 
the authors of them ?: 


- 
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Of giving this assurance, and of quiet- 
ing by it the clamours of the people, cla- 
mours which, whether just or not, are too 
formidable to be slighted, and too loud 
not to be heard, we re now oo. most 

er rtunity before us. Ad- 
ares which the sractice of our ancestors 
requires us to make to his majesty, may 
give us occasion of expressing at once 
our loyalty to the crown, and our fidelity 
to our country, our zeal for the honour of 
our sovereign, and our regard for the 
happiness of the people. 

or this purpose it is necessary that, as 
we preserve the practice of our ancestors 
in one respect, we revive it in another ; 
that we imitate those in just freedom of 
language whom we follow in the decent 
forms of ceremony ; and show, that as we 
preserve, like them, a due sense of the 
regal dignity, so like them we know like- 
wise how to preserve our own, and 
despise pearl on one side, as we decline 
rudeness on the other. | 

A practice, my lords, has prevailed of 
late, which cannot but be allowed perni- 
cious to the public, and derogatory from 
the honour of this House; a practice of 
retaining in our Address the words of the 
Speech, and of following it servilely from 
period to period, as if it were expected 


that we should always adopt the senti- 


ments of the court, as if we were not sum- 
moned to advise but to approve, and ap- 
prove without examination. ~— 

By such addresses, my lords, all enqui- 
ries may be easily precluded ; for the mi- | 
nister by whom the Speech is compiled, 
may easily introduce the most criminal 
transactions in such a manner, as that 
they may obtain the approbation of this 
House ; which he may plead afterwards at 
our bar, when he shall e called before it, 
and either involve us in the disgrace of in- 
detest and expose us tq general con- 
tempt, or be acquitted by our former suf- 
frages, which it would be reproachful to 
retract, and yet criminal to confirm. 

It is not necessary, my lords, on this 
occasion to observe, what all parties have 
long since acknowledged, when it did not 
promote their interest to deny it, that 
every Speech from the throne is to be 
considered as the work of the minister, 
because it is generally written by hm: 
or if composed by the king himself, must 
be drawn up in pursuance of the informa- 
tion and counsel ofthe ministry, to whom 
it is therefore ultimately to be referred, 


| and may consequently be examined with- 


aT} 


the J emt 

Yeah t however to be observed, 
my t it may appear more plainl 
how certainly this practice may be smiputed 
to the artifices of ministers, since it does 
not promote the honour of the prince, and 
, Wanfestly obstructs the interest of the 
peop since it is a practice irrational in 

, because it is inconsistent with the 

great purpose of this House, and can 
therefore serve no other than that of 
procuring indemnity to the ministers, by 
placing them out of the reach of future 
animadversion. 

Let not, my lords, the uninterrupted 
continuance of this practice for some 
reigns be pleaded in its defence, for no- 
thing is more worthy of the dignity of this 
House, than to prevent the multiplication 
of precedents. That a custom 
manifestly injurious to the public has con- 
tinued long, is the strongest reason for 

ing it, because it acquires every year 
new authority and greater veneration: if 
when a nation is alarmed and distracted, s 
custom of twenty years is not to be in- 
fringed, it may in twenty years more be 
so firmly established, that many ;may 
think it necessary to be suppo even 
when those calamities are incontestably 
felt, which perhaps now are only feared. 

I shall therefore, my lords, propose that 
of the Address moved for, all be left out 
but the first paragraph ; it will then be 
more consistent with the honour of your 
lordships, with our regard for the people, 
and with our duty to the crown, and hope 
bo lord will refuse his concurrence. 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke: 


My lords; upon an attentive considera- 
tion of the Address now proposed, I am 
not able to discover any objections which 
can justly hinder the unanimous concur- 
rence of this House, since there is not 
any proposition contained in it either dan- 
gerous or uncertain. 

The noble lords who have opposed this 
motion with the most ardent vehemence, 
are very far from denying what is asserted 
In it; they readily grant that designs are 
concerted by many formidable powers 
against the House of Austria, and the 
Consequences of the ruin of that family 
must extend to the utmost parts of Europe, 
and endanger the liberties of Great Bri- 
tain itself; that the power of France will 
then be without a rival, and that she may 
afterwards gratify her ambition without 
fear and without danger, 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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‘Nor is it, my lords, less obvious in itself, 
or less generally allowed, that this is a 
time which demands the most active vi- 
gour, the most invariable unanimity, and 


the most diligent dispatch; that nothing. 


can interrupt the course of our common 


enemies but the wisest counsels, and the 
most resolute op 


opposition ; and that upon 


our conduct at this great conjuncture may. 


probably depend the happiness and liberty 
of ourselves, our allies, sad our posterity. 


lords, is allowed to be 


All this, m 
ne | indisputably true; | am 


ently 


therefore at a loss to conceive what can - 
be the occasion of the debate in which. 
some of your lordships have 
the causes of the calamities whiclrare said 
to threaten us are not assigned in the 
address, we shall leave ourselves at full li- 


. As 


to charge them upon those whe 


a, 
shall appear from future enquiries to de~- 
serve so heavy i 


an accusation. 
If the ministers have by any inconstancy 


in their measures, or folly in their nego- 


ciations, sien an opportunity to the ene- | 
mies of 

or endang 
that of our allies; if they have by oppres- 
sion or negligence alienated from his ma- 
jesty the affections ef his. people, or the 
confidence of his confederates, nothing 
that is contained in the Address now before 


to extend their influence, 
either our own interest, or. 


uro 


us can be produced by them in justifica- 


tion of their conduct, or eecure them from 
accusation, censure, 


unishment. 


If the war, my lords, bas been hitherto 


carried on with clandestine stipulations, or 
treacherous com 
have received erders to retire from the : 
coast of Spain, only to give our enemies 
an op 


ts; if our admirals 


unity of invading the dominions 
of the queen of Hungary, or have without 
directions deserted their stations, and 


abandoned the protection of our com 


merce and our colonies; we shall, not- 
withstanding this Address, retain in our 
hands the privilege of euquene _ into 
their conduct, and the power, if it be 


found criminal, of inflicting such penalties 


ice shall require. 
know not therefere, my lerds, upon 
what motives the debate is continued, nor 
what objections they are which hinder 
our unanimity, at a time when all petty 
controversies ought to be forgot, and all 
nominal distanctions laid aside; at a time 
when general danger may justly claira 
general attention, and we eught to sus 
pend the assertion of our particular upi+ 
nions, and the prosecution of our sepa- 
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rate interests, and regard only the opposi- 
tion of France, the support of our allies, 
and the preservation of our country. 

The noble lords who have offered their 
sentiments on this occasion, have very 
diffusely expatiated on the miseries that 
impend over us, and have shewn uncom- 
mon dexterity and acuteness in tracing 
them all to one source, the weakness or 
dishonesty of the British ministry. 

-, For my part, my lords, chouh perhaps 
T believe that many circumstances of the 
present distress are to be imputed to acci- 
dents which could not be foreseen, and that 
the conduct of the ministry, however some- 
times disappointed of the effects intended 
by it, was yet prudent and sincere, I shall at 
ele forbear to engage in their defence, 

ecause the discussion of a question so 
complicated must necessarily require much 
time, and because I think it not so useful 
to enquire how we were involved in, our 
present difficulties, as by what means we 
may be extricated from them. 

The method by which weak states are 
made strong, and by which those that are 
already powerful, are enabled to exert 
their strength with efficacy, is the promo- 
_tion of union, and the abolition of all sus- 
picions by which the people may be in- 
cited to a distrust of their sovereign, or 
the sovereign provoked toa disregard of 
his people. ith this view, my lords, all 
addresses ought to be drawn up, and this 
consideration will be sufficient to restrain 
us from any innovations at atime like this. 

If it should be granted, my lords, that 
the ancient method were better adapted to 
the general intention of addresses, more 
correspondent to the dignity of this House, 
and liable to fewer inconveniences than 
that which later times have introduced, 
yet it will not follow that we can now 
safely change it. 

Aveta in the whole doctrine of politics 
is better known, than that there are times 
. when the redress of grievances inveterate 
and customary is not to be attempted; 
times when the utmost care is barely suffi- 
cient to avert extreme calamities, and pre- 
vent a total dissolution ; and in which the 
consideration of lighter evils must not be 
suffered to interrupt more important coun- 
sels, or divert that attention which the 
preservation of the state necessarily de- 
mands. 

Such, my lords, is the present time, 
even by the confession of those who have 
opposed the motion, and of whom there- 
fore it may be reasonably demanded, why 
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they waste these im nt hours in de- 
bates upon forms and words? 

For that ony forms and words have 
produced the debate, must be apparent, 
even to themselves, when the fervour of 
controversy shall have slackened; when 
that vehemence with which the most mo- 
derate are sometimes transported, and that 
acrimony, which candour itself cannot al- 
ye forbear, shall give way to reflection 
and to reason. That the danger is press- 
ing, and that pressing dangers require 
expedition and unanimity, they willingly 
grant; and what more is asserted in the 
Address ? 

That any lord should be unwilling to 
concur in the customary expressions of 
thankfulness and duty to his majesty, or 
in acknowledgments of that regard for this 
House with which he asks our assistance 
and advice, I am unwilling to suspect; 
nor can I imagine that any part of the op- 
pores to this proposal can be produced 

y unwillingness to comply with his ma- 
jesty’s demands, and to promise that ad- 
vice and assistance, which it is our duty, 
both to our sovereign, our country, and 
ourselves, to offer. 

That those, my lords, who. have ex- 
pressed in terms so full of indignation 
their resentment of the imaginary neglect 
of the queen of Hungary’s interest, have 
declared the House of Austria the only 
bulwark of Europe, and expressed their 
dread of the encroachments of France 
with emotions which nothing but real 
passion can produce, should be unwilling 
to assert their resolution of ries to 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and of defending 
the liberties of the empire, cannot be sup- 

osed. 

: And yet, my fords, what other reasons 
of their conduct can be assigned either by 
his majesty, or the people, or the allies of 
Great Britain; those allies whose claim 
they so warmly assert, and whose merits 
they so loudly extol? Will it not be mma- 
gined in foreign courts, that the measures 
now recommended by the king, are 
thought not consistent with the interest of 
the nation? Will it not be readily be- 
lieved, that we propose to abandon those 
designs of which we cannot be persuaded 
to declare our approbation ? 

What will be the consequence of such 
an opinion artfully propagated by France, 
and confirmed by appearances 80 likely te 
deceive, may eas 7 be foreseen, and 
safely predicted. The French will prose- 
cute their schemes with fresh ardour, 


#1) 


when they dread no longer any interrup- 
tion from the only nation able to resist 
them; and it is well known, my lords, 
how often confidence, by exciting cou- 
rage, produces success. 

Nor, indeed, can the success ef their 
endeavours, thus animated and quickened, 
be easily doubted, since the same appear- 
ences that encourage them will intimidate 
their enemies. Our allies will then think 
po longer of union against the general 
enemy; they must imagine their united 
force insufficient, and the only emulation 
amonget them will quickly be, which shall 
first offer his liberty to sale, who shall 
first pay his court to the masters of the 
world, and merit mercy by a speedy sub- 


mission. 

Thas, my lords, will the House of Aus- 
tra, that House so faithful to Great Bri- 
tain, and so steady in its opposition to the 
designs of French ambition, be finally 
fink in irrecoverable ruin, by those who 
éppear to please themselves with decla- 
mations in its praise, and resolutions for 
its defence; and who never speak of the 
French without rage and detestation. 

" Ifo this occasion, my lords, we should 
give any suspicion of unusual discontent, 
what could be concluded but that we are 
unwilling any longer to embarrass our- 
selves with remote considerations, to load 
nation with taxes for the preservation 

of the rights of other sovereigns, and to 
armies in the defence of the conti- 

nent? What can our allies think, but that 
we are at present weary of the burthen- 
some and expensive honour of holding the 
of power in our hands, are con- 

tent to resign the unquiet province of the 
arbiters of Europe, and propose to con- 
fine our care henceforward to our imme- 


interest, and shut up ourselves in , 


our own island ? 

That this is the real design of any of 
those noble lords who have opposed the 
‘motion, I do not intend to insinuate : for 
I doubt not but they believe the general 
mterest both of this nation and its allies, 
most likely to be promoted by the method 
of address which they recommend, since 
they declare that they do not think our 

rate, and confess the import- 

ance of the affairs on which we are re- 

quired by his majesty to deliberate, to be 

such, that nothing ought to repress our 
ours but impossibility of success. 

, uch is the knowledge and experience 

those noble lords, that the hopes which 

formed of seeing the destructive 
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attempts of the French once more de- 
feated, and power restored again to that 
equipoise which is n y to the con- 
tinuance of tranquillity and happiness, 
have received new strength from their 
concurrence, and I shall now hear with 
less solicitude the threats of France. 

That the French, my lords, are not in- 
vincible, the noble duke who spoke last 
has often experienced; nor is there any 
reason for imagining that they are now 
more formidable than when we encoun- 
tered them in the fields of Blenheim and 
Ramillies. Nothing is requisite but a 
firm union among those princes who are 
immediately in danger from their en- 
croachments, to reduce them to with- 
draw their forces from the countries of 
their neighbours, and quit, for the de- 
fence of their own territories, their schemes 
of bestowing empires, and dividing domi- 
nions. , 

That such an union is now cultivated, 
we have been informed by his majesty, 
whose endeavours will probably be suc- 
cessful, however they may at first be 
thwarted and obstructed; because the 
near approach of danger will rouse those 
whom avarice has stupified, or negligence 
intoxicated; thus truth and reason will 
become every day more powerful, and 
sophistry and artifice be in time certainly 
detected. 

When therefore, my lords, we are en- 
gaged in consultations which may affect 
the liberties of a great of mankind, 
and by which our posterity to many ages 
may be made happy or miserable; when 
the daily progress of the enemies of justice 
and of freedom ought to awaken us to vi- 
gilance and expedition, and there are yet 
just hopes that diligence and firmness may 
preserve us from ruin, let us not waste 
our time in unnecessary debates, and keep 
the nations of Europe in suspence by the 
discussion of a question, the decision of 
which may be delayed for years, without 
any. ifest inconvenience. Let us not 
embarrass his majesty by an unusual form 
of address, at a time when he is nego- 
ciating alliances, and forming plans fo 
the reacue of the empire. 

Nothing, my lords, is more remote from 
the real end of addresses, than a repre- 
sentation of them as made only to the mi- 
nister; for if there be pal commerce be- 
tween a prince and his subjects, in which 
he is the immediate agent, if his personal 
dignity be interested in any act of govern- 
ment, I think it is not to be denied, that 
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in receiving the addresses. of the two 
Houses, he assumes a peculiar and dis- 
tinct character, which cannot be con- 
founded with his council or ministry. 


The Duke of Argyle ¢ 


My lords; if there was now any con- 
test amongst us for superiority of regard 
to his majesty, of zeal for his honour, or 
reverence his person, I should not 
doubt of proving that no lord in this 
House can boast of more ardour, fidelity, 
or respect than myself; and if the chief 
question now amongst us related to the 
terms in which he deserves to be addressed 
by us, 1 should be unwilling that any man 
should propose language more submissive 
and reverent, or more forcible and com- 
prehensive, than myself. : 

But addresses, however they may for 
present purposes be represented as re- 

arding the personal character of the 

ing, are in reality nothing more than 
replies to a Speech composed by the mi- 
nister, whose measures if we should a 
pear to commend, our panegyric may, in 
some future proceeding, be cited against 
us. Every address therefore ought to he 
considered as a public record, and to be 
drawn up, to inform the nation, not to 
mislead our sovereign. 

The Address now proposed, is indeed 
equally indefensible to whomsoever it may 
be supposed to relate. If it respects the 

eople, it can only drive them to despair ; 
if it be confined to the sovereign, our 
advice, not our panegyric, is now re- 
aurers and Europe is to be preserved 

om ruin, not by our eloquence, but our 
sincerity. Respect’ to his majesty, my 
lords, will be best shown by preserving 
his influence in other nations, and his au- 
thority in his own kingdom. This can 
only be done by showing him how the one 
has been impaired, and how the other may 
be in time endangered. 

By addresses like this which is now pro- 
iia my lords, has his majesty been 
etrayed into an inadvertent approbation 
of measures pernicious to the nation, and 
dishonourable to himself, and will now be 
kept ignorant of the despicable conduct of 
the war, the treacherous connivance at 

‘the descent of the Spaniards upon the do- 
minions of the queen of Hungary, and 
the contempt with which every nation of 
the continent has heard of the neutrality 
lately concluded. By addresses like this, 
my lords, have the rights of the nation 
been silently given up, and the invaders 
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of liberty, and violators of our laws pre- 
served from prosecution; by such ad- 
dresses have our monarchs been ruined at 
one time, and our country enslaved at 
another. 


Lord Harrington : 


My lords; it is necessary to explain 
that treaty of neutrality* which has n 
mentioned by some lords as an act to the 
last degree shameful, an act by which the 
nation has been dishonoured, and the ge- 
neral liberties of Europe have been be- 
trayed; a representation so distant from 
the truth, that it can only be imputed to 
want of information. 

This treaty of neutrality, my lords, is 
so far from being reproachful to this na- 
tion, that it has no relation to it, being 
made by his majesty not in the character 
of king of Great Britain, but elector of 
Hanover; nor is any thing stipulated by it 
but security of the dominions of Hanover 
from the invasion of the French, for a 
single year. . 

What part of this transaction, my lords, 
can be supposed to fall under the cogni- 
zance of this House? Or with what pro- 
priety can it be mentioned in our debates, 
or produce an argument on either side? 
That the dominions of Great Britain and 
Hanover are distinct and independent on 
each other, has often been asserted, and 
asserted with truth; and I hope those who 
so studiously separate their interest on all 
other occasions, will not now unite them 
only to reflect maliciously on the conduct 
of his majesty. 

I do not, indeed, charge any lord with 
a design so malignant and unjust ; having 
already asserted it as my opinion, that 
these reproaches were produced only by 
ignorance of the true state of the affair, 
but cannot with equal readiness allow that 
ignorance to be Sholly blameless. 

_ It is necessary, my lords, in common 
life, to every man who would avoid con- 
tempt and ridicule, to refrain from speak- 
ing, at least from speaking with confi- 
dence, on subjects with which he has not 
made himself sufficiently acquainted. ‘This 
caution, my lords, is more necessary when 
his discourse tends to the accusation or 
reproach of another, because he can then 
only escape contempt himself by bringing 
it, perhaps unjustly, on him whom he con- 
demns. It is more necessary still to him 


* Lord Harrington was abroad with the 
king when this Treaty was concluded. 
me : 
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who speaks in the public council of the 
nation, and who may by false reflections 
injure the puee interest, and is yet more 
indispensably required in him who assumes 
the province of examining the conduct of 
his sovereign. 
The Earl of Ilay : 


My lords ; it ap that all those who 
have spoke on either side of the present 
tion, however they may generally dif- 
er in their opmions, agree at least in one 
assertion, that the time which is spent in 
this debate might be far more usefully em- 
ployed, and that we in some degree desert 
the cause of liberty, by giving way 
to trifling altercation. 

This, indeed, is an argument of equal 
force for a concession on either side but 
8, in affairs of such importance, no man 
ought to act in a manner contrary to the 
convictions of his own reason, it cannot be 
expected that we should be unanimous in 
our opinion, or that the dispute should be 
determined otherwise than by the vote. 

I have, indeed, heard no arguments 

inst the motion, which require long 
consideration ; for little of what has been 
urged, has in my opinion been very near! 
connected with the question before ir 
which is not whether the ministers have 
pursued or neglected the interest of the 
nation, whether the laws have been vio- 
lated or observed, the war timorously or 
magnanimously conducted, or our nego- 
ciations with dexterity or weak-, 
ness, but whether we shall offer to his ma- 
jesty the Address proposed. 

In this Address, my lords, it has never 
yet been proved that any assertions are 
contained either false, or uncertain in 
themselves, or contrary to the dignity of 
this House; that any act of cowardice or 
treachery, any crime, or any error, will be 
secured by it from detection and from 

ent. . 

That this, my lords, may appear more 
plainly, I move that the motion may be 
read; nor do I doubt but that the question 
will, by a closer examination, be speedily 
decided. The motion being again read, 


Lord Bathurst rose and said : 


My lords; I know not why the noble 
lord should expect, that by reading the 
motion, a more speedy determination of 
the question would be produced: for if 
the consideration of it operates 
upon the minds of the lords that have op- 
posed it m the same manner as upon mine, 
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it will only confirm their opinion, and 
strengthen their resolution. 


We are required, my lords, to join in aa 
address of thanks to his majesty for hig 
endeavours to maintain the balance of 
pon in an address, that implies a falee- 
100d open and indisputable, and which will 


therefore only make us contemptibleto our 


fellow subjects, our allies, and our enemies. 

What is meant, my lords, by the balance 
of power, but such a distribution of domi- 
nion, as may keep the sovereign powers in 
mutual dread of each other, and by con- 
sequence preserve peace, such an equality 
of reno between ene prince, or one 
confederacy, and another, that the hazard 
of war shall be nearly equal on each side? 
But which of your lordships will affirm, 
that this is now the state of Europe? 

It is evident, my lords, that the French 
are far from imagining that there ‘is now 
any power which can be put in the balance 

inst their own, and therefore distribute 
kingdoms by caprice, and exalt emperors 
upon their own terms. 

It is evident, that the continuance of the 
balance of power is not now to be per- 
ceived by its natural consequences, tran- 
quillity and liberty; the whole continent 
is now in confusion, laid waste by the ra- 
vages of armies, subject to one sovereign 
to-day, and to-morrow to another; there 
is scarcely any place where the calamities 
of war are not felt or expected, and where 

roperty by consequence is not uncertain, 
aad life iteelf in contindal danger. 

One happy corner of the world indeed 
is to be found, my lords, secured from 
rapine and massacre, for one year at least, 
by a well-timed neutrality, of which, on 
what terms it was obtained, I would gladly 
hear, and whether it was purchased at the - 
expence of the honour of Great Britain, 
though the advantages of it are confined to 
Hanover. 

But as I am not of opinion, my lords, 
that the balance of power is preserved by 
the security of Hanover; or that those 
territories, however important, will be able 
to furnish forces equivalent to the power 
of France, I cannot agree to promise 
in an address of this House to assist his 
majesty in maintaining the balance of 
power, though I shall cheerfully give my 
concurrence in every just and vigorous 
effort to restore it. 

But as it may be urged, that any direct 
expressions of discontent may be tou-wide 
a deviation from the common forms, which 
for a long time have admitted nothing but 
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submission and adulation, I shall only ven- 
ture to propose, that we may at least con- 
tract our Address, that if we do not in 
plain lan declare all our sentiments, 
we may however affirm nothing that we do 
not think; and I am confident, that al] the 
praises which can be justly bestowed on 
the late measures, may be comprised in a 
very few words. 

it has been insinuated, that this change 
of our stile may perhaps surprise his ma- 
jesty, and raise in him some suspicions of 
discontent and disapprobation ; that it may 
" incline him to believe his measures, either 
not understood by us, or not applauded, 
and divert him from his present schemes 
by the necessity of an enquiry into the 
reasons of our dislike. 

And for what other purpose, my lords, 
should such a change of our stile be pro- 
posed? Why should we deny on this oc- 
casion the encomiastic language which has 
been of late so profusely bestowed, but to 
show that we think this time too dangerous 
for flattery, and the measures now pursued 
such as none but the most abject flatterers 
can commend? 

I should hope, that if it be asked by his 
majesty to what cause it is to be imputed, 
that the Address of this House is so much 
cortracted, there should be found some 
amongst us honest enough to answer, that 
all which can be said with truth is con- 
tained in it, and that flattery and false- 
hood were not consistent with the dignity 
of the lords of Britain. 

I hope, my lords, some one amongst us 
would explain to his majesty the decency 
as well as the ey of our conduct, and 
inform him that we haye hinted our dis- 
content in the most respectful manner ; 
and where there was sufficient room for 
the loudest censure, have satisfied our- 
selves with modest silence, with a mere 
negation of applause. 

Should we, my. lords, in opposition to 
the complaints of our countrymen, to the 
representations of our allies, and all the 
conviction which our reason can admit, or 
' Our senses produce, continue to act this 

farce of approbation, what can his majest 
conceive, but that those measures which 
we applaud, ought to be prosecuted as the 
most effectual and safe? And what conse- 
' quence but total ruin can arise from the 
prosecution of measures by which we are 
already reduced to penury and contempt? 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 
My lords; it is never without grief and 
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wonder that I hear any suspicion insinu-~ 
ated of injustice or impropriety in his ma- 
jesty’s measures, of whose wisdom and 
goodness I have so much knowledge, as to 
afirm with the utmost confidence, that he 
is better acquainted than any lord in this 
House with the present state of Europe; 
so that he is more able to judge by what 
methods tranquillity may be re-established ; 
and that he pursues the best methods with 
the utmost purity of intention, and the 
most incessant diligence and application. 

That the justest intentions may be 
sometimes defeated, and the wisest endea- 
vours fail of success, I shall readily grant ; 
but it will not follow that we ought not to 
acknowledge that wisdom and integrity 
which is exerted in the prosecution of our 
interest, or that we ought not to be grate- 
ful for the benefits which were sincerely 
intended, though not actually received. 

The wisdom of his majesty’s counsels, 
my lords, is not sufficiently admired, be- 
cause the difficulties which he has to en- 
counter are not known, or not observed. 
Upon his majesty, my lords, lies the task 
of teaching the powers of the continent to 
prefer their real to their seeming interest, 
and to disregard, for the sake of distant 
happiness, immediate acquisitions and cer- 
tain advantages. His majesty is endea- 
vouring to unite in the support of the 
Pragmatic Sanction those powers whose 
dominions will be enlarged by the viola- 
tion of it, and whom France bribes to her 
interest with the spoils of Ausfria; and 
who can wonder that success is not easy 
in attempts like this ? 

In such measures we ought doubtless to — 
endeavour to animate his majesty, by an 
address at least not less expressive of duty 
and respect than those which he has been 
accustomed to receive; and therefore I 
shall concur with the noble lords who 
made and supported the motion. 

Then the question being put for agree- 
ing to the Address as proposed by the earl 
of Malton, it passed in the affirmative: 
Content, 88. Not Content, 43. 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.] The 
Address was as follows : 

‘ Most gracious sovereign 3. 

‘© We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne, and, at the same time, to present 
unto your majesty our sincere and joyful 
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ulations on your safe and happy 
return into this kingdom. 

“The just and necessary war in which 
your majesty is engaged against the crown 
of Spain, is of such high importance to 
the trade and navigation of your subjects, 
and to the welfare of your kingdom, that it 
is with the utmost thankfulness we observe 
the great concern which your majesty has 
been pleased to express for carrying it on ; 
which we hope, by the divine blegsing upon 
your majesty’s arms, will be attended with 
succesa equal to the justice of your cause, 
and the ardent wishes of your people. 

*< Your majesty has so truly represented 
the impending dangers to which Europe 
is exposed, in the present critical conjunc- 
ture, a8 must awaken, in every one, an 
attention suitable to the occasion: and 
we cannot but be fully sitar the evil 
consequences arising from the designs and 
enterprizes, formed and carrying Ga for 
the subversion or reduction of the House 
of Austria, which threaten such apparent 
mischiefs to the common cause. 

“In this situation it becomes us with 
hearts full of gratitude to your majesty, to 
acknowledge your royal goodness in ex- 
pressing so earnest a desire to receive, 
and so high a regard for, the advice of 
your parliament: your majesty, secure of 
the loyalty and affections of your people, 
may rely upon that, with the best ground- 
ed confidence ; and we beg leave to as- 
sure your majesty, that we will not fail to 
take the important points, which you have 
been pleased to mention to us, into our 
most serious consideration; and, in the 
most dutiful manner, to offer to your ma- 
jesty such advice as shall appear to us 
to be most conducive to the honour and 
true interest of your crown and kingdoms. 

“ We have a due sense how much the 
present posture of affairs calls upon us, for 
that unanimity, vigour, and dispatch, 
lier majesty has so wisely recom- 
mended to us; and we do most unfeign- 
edly give your majesty the strongest assur- 
ances, that we will vigorously and heartily 
cencur in all just and necessary measures 
for the defence and support of your ma- 
joy, the maintenance of the balance and 

iberties of Europe, and the assistance of 

our allies, 

“ As duty and affection to your majesty 
are, in us, fixed and unalterable principles, 
so we feel the impressions of them, at this 
me, so strong and lively in our breasts, 
patio ae omit to lay hold on on 

oo roaching your ro 
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resence, te renew the most sincere pro- 
essions of our constant and inviolable 
fidelity : and we do with a zeal and firm- 
ness, never to be shaken, promise your 
majesty, that we will, at the hazard of all 
that is dear to us, exert ourselves for the 
defence and preservation of your sacred 
person and government, and the mainte- 
nance of the Protestant succession in your 
royal house, on which the continuance of 
the Protestant religion, and the liberties of 
Great Britain, doth, under God, depend.” 


The King’s Answer.] His majesty gave 

this ee j as 
“¢ My lords; : 

‘¢ I heartily thank you for this very 
loyal and dutiful Address. The zeal 
which you have declared for my defence 
and support, and for the maintenance of 
the liberties of Europe, and the assistance 
of our allies, gives me great satisfaction. 
You may sp nei ape my constant re- 
gard to the advice of my parliament, and 
my steady adherence to the true interest 
of my crown and kingdoms.’’ 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.* |; December 8. The Speaker 
ving reported the King’s Speech, 


Mr. Henry Arthur Herbertt rose and 
said : 


Sir; to address the throne on the pre- 
sent occasion, is a custom, which, as it is 
founded on reason and decency, has al- 
ways been observed by the Commons of 
Great Britain; nor do I suspect this House 
of any intention to omit those forms of 
respect to his majesty, which our ances- 
tors always paid even under princes whose 
conduct ei designs gave them no claim 
to reverence or gratitude. _ 

To continue therefore, Sir, a practice 
which the nature of government itself 
makes necessary, and which cannot but be 
acknowledged to be.in a peculiar degree 
proper under a prince, whose personal 
virtues are so generally known, I hope for 
the indulgence of this House in the liberty 
which I shall take of proposing an Address 
to this effect: 

‘¢ To return his majesty the Thanks of 
this House for his most gracious Speech 
from the throne, and to congratulate his 
majesty upon his safe and happy return 
iY 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- . 
piled by Dr. Johnson. 
+ Afterwards Karl of Pow!s. 
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into this kingdom ; to express our dutiful 
acknowledgments to his majesty for his 
royal care in the prosecution of the war 
against Spain, and his paternal concern 
for the public welfare, im the present pe- 
rilous and perplexed situation, and posture 
of affairs in Europe; and to assure his 
majesty, that as great variety of incidents, 
of the greatest importance and conse- 
quence, have happened during the course 
of the last year, this House, with hearts 
full of duty, and gratitude to his majesty, 
and touched with a just sense of the im- 
pending dangers, will, as often as these 
momentous affairs shall come under their 
consideration, give his majesty such ad- 
vice as becomes dutiful and faithful sub- 
jects, and such support and assistance as 
shall be most conducive to the honour and 
true interest of his majesty’s crown and 
puso ard to the maintaining of the 
alance and liberties of Europe; and that, 
in order to answer these great and neces- 
sary purposes, this House will grant to 
his majesty such effectual supplies, as shall 
enable his majesty to be in a readiness to 
support and assist his friends, and allies, at 
such times, and in such manner, as the 
exigency, and circumstances of affairs 
shall require; and to defeat any attempts 
that shall be made against his majesty, or 
against those who, being equally engaged 
with his majesty, by the faith of treaties, 
or united by common interest, shall, from 
a just sense of the common and approach- 
ing danger, be willing to concert such 
‘measures as, in this critical conjuncture, 
shall be found necessary and expedient.” 


Mr. Trevor: 


Sir; as the necessity of an Address to 

his majesty cannot be disputed, the only 
nae ee on this occasion must be, whether 
the Address now proposed be such as it 
‘may become this House to offer in the 
present conjuncture of affairs. 
- In an address, Sir, it is necessary to 
preserve at once the respect due to our 
sovereign, and the dignity which may 
justly be assumed by the representatives 
of the people of Great Britain, a people 
whose Lirthright gives them a claim to 
‘approach their sovereign, not indeed 
without the utmost respect, but with lan- 
guage, which absolute monarchs never 
hear from the slaves by whom they are 
surrounded. 

This respect and dignity appear to me 
to be very happily united in the Address 
now proposed, in which we join with our 
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professions of duty, our offers of advice, 
and assert our claim to the direction of 
the national expences by our promise to 
grant the necessary Supplies. 

As there cannot therefore in my opi- 
nion, Sir, be any thing added to the Ad- 
dress now offered, and there appears to 
me-no necessity of any alteration or omis- 
sion, I second the motion. 


Lord Noel Somerset :* 


Sir; though I am far from intending to 
lessen, by trifling objections, the zeal 
which the hon. gentleman who proposed 
the Address has shewn for promoting the 
public business, yet, as it is very incon- 
sistent with the duty of a member of this 
House to prefer civility to truth, and the 
sacrifice to ceremony or complaisance to 
interest of his country, I think it neces- 
sary to declare my opinion, that though 
the Address proposed may admit of many 
amendments, which I leave to other gen- 
tlemen to make, I think the addition of 
one Clause absolutely necessary ; That his 
majesty may be desired not to engage this 
nation in a war for the preservation of his 
foreign dominions; dominions which, as 
they are in themselves independent on the 
crown of Great Britain, and governed by 
different laws anda ditlerent right, have 
been separated by an express clause from 
these kingdoms, in the act+ to which his 
majesty owes his title to the throne. 

This request, Sir, is at’ this time particu- 
larly expedient when the continent is in 
confusion, and the territories of Hanover 


* «+ Lord Noel Somerset, afterwards duke 
of Beaufort, since the death of sir William 
Wyndham, which had happened about twelve 
months before, was considered as the rising 
head of the Tory interest. He was a man of 
sense, spirit, and activity, uoblameable in his 
morals, but questiouable in his political capa- 
city. Had he contined himself to a plausible 
and a constitutional opposition, he would have 
been a very dangerous opponent to the mi- 
nister. But it was thought, not without some 
appearance of reason, that his views went far- 
ther, and this disabled him from. being of eer- 
vice to any party who durst avow their princi- 
ples.” ‘Tindal. 


+ By the act 12 Will. 3, c.2. ‘ For the 
‘further limitation of the crown, and the 
‘ better securiug the rights and liberties of the 
‘subject,’ it is enacted, ‘* That in case the 
crown should come to any person, not being 
a native of England, this nation shall not be 
obliged to war for defence of dominions not bee 
longing to the crown of England.” 


1) 


are endarigered by the approach of the 
French forces. Besides, as nothing is 
more fatal than groundless expectations 
of assistance, it may contribute to the 
safety of that people, to shew them that 
are to depend upon their own 
strength, to call their forces together, to 
fortify their towns, and guard their ave- 
hues; and that, if they sit indolent and 
careless, in confidence that the power of 
Great Britain will be employed in their 
defence, they will only give their enemies 
an easy conquest, anid enslave themselves 
and their posterity to a foreign power: I 
move therefore that his majesty be desired 
in our Address, ‘‘ not to engage these 
kingdoms in a-war for the preservation of 
his foreign dominions.” 
| Mr. Shippen : 


Sir; I know not with what success I 
assert, In this House, positions, for 

which [ have formerly been censured,* 
and which few other members have hi- 
therto maintained ; but I rise with confi- 
dence that I shall be at least acknow- 
ledged to act consistently with myself in 
seconding the noble person who spoke 
last; and Iam convinced, that many of 
those who differ from me in opinion, 
would gladly be able to boast of resemb- 
ling me in congruity of principles, and 
steadiness of conduct. 
_ But steadiness, Sir, is the effect only of 
integrity, and congruity the consequence 
of conviction : he that speaks always what 
he thinks, and endeavours by diligent en- 
quiry to think aright before he ventures 
to declare his sentiments ; he that follows, 
in his searches, no leader but reason, nor 
expects any reward from them but the 
advantage of discovering truth, and the 
pleasure of communicating it, will not 
easily change his opinion, because it will 
seldom be easy to show that he who has 
honestly enquired after truth, has failed 
to attain it. 7 | 

For my part, I am not ashamed nor 
afraid to affirm, that thirty years have 
made no change in any of my political 

inions; 1 am now grown ali in this 

ouse, but that experience which is the 
Consequence of ‘age, has only confirmed 
the principles with which I entered it 
many years ago; time has verified the 

edictions which I formerly uttered, and 

have seen my conjectures ripened into 
knowledge. 

* See Vol 7, p. 511. 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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I should be therefore without excuse if 
either terror could affright, or the hope 
of advantage allure me from the declara- 
tion of my opinions; opinions which I was 
not deterred from asserting, when the 
prospect of a longer life than I can now 
expect might have added to the tempta- 
tions of ambition, or aggravated the ter- 
rors of poverty and disgrace; opinions for 
which t would willingly have suffered the 
severest censures, even when I had es- 
poused them only in compliance with 
reason, without the infallible certainty of 
experience. | 

Of truth it has been always observed, 
Sir, that every day adds to its establish- 
ment, and that talshoods, however spe- 
cious, however supported by power, or 
established by confederacies, are unable 
to stand before the stroke of time. Against 
the inconveniencies and vexations of long 
life, may be set the pleasure of discover 
ing truth, perhaps the only pleasure that 
age affords. Nor is it a slight satisfaction 
to a man not utterly infatuated or de- 
pened: to find opportunities of rectifying 

is notions, and regulating his conduct by 
new lights. 

But much greater is the happiness of 
that man to whom every day brings a 
new proof of the reasonableness of his 
former determinations, and who finds, by 
the most unerring test, that his life has 
been spent in promotion: of doctrines be- 
neficial to mankind. This, Sir, is the 
happiness which I now enjoy, and for 
which those who never shall attain it, 
must look for an equivalent in lucrative 
employments, honorary titles, pompous 
equipages, and splendid palaces. 

These, Sir, are the advantages which 
are to be gained by a seasonable variation 
of principles, and by a ready compliance 
with the prevailing fashion of opinions ; 
advantages which I indeed cannot envy 
when they are purchased at so high a price, 
but of which age and observation has too 
frequently shown me the unbouaded in- 
fluence ; and to which I cannot deny that 
I have always ascribed the instability of 
conduct, apd inconsistency of assertions, 
which I have discovered in many men, 
whose abilities I have no reason to de- 
preciate, and of whom I cannot but be- 
lieve they would easily distinguish truth, 
were not falshood recommended to them 
by the ornaments of wealth. 7 

If there are in this new House of Com- 
mons any men devoted to their private in- 
terest, any who prefer the gratification of 
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their passions to the safety and happiness 
of their country, who can riot without re- 
morse in the plunder of their constituents, 
who can forget the anguish of guilt in the 
noise of a feast, the pomp of a drawing- 
Toom, or the arms of a strumpet, and 
think expensive wickedness and the gaie- 


ties of folly equivalent to the fair fame of 


fidelity and the peace of virtue, to them 
I shall speak to no purpose; for | am far 
from imagining any power in my lan- 
guage to gain those to truth who have re- 
signed their hearts to avarice or ambition, 
or to prevail upon men to change opinions, 
which they have indeed never believed, 
though they are hired to assert them. 
There is a degree of wickedness which 


reproof or argument cannot reclaim, as 


there isa degree of stupidity which in- 
' struction cannot enlighten. 

If my country, Sir, has been so unfor- 
tunate as once more to commit her inter- 
est to those who propose to themselves no 


advantage from their trust, but that of 
selling it, I say f perhaps fall once more 
0 


under censure for declaring my opinion, 


and be once more treated as a criminal for 


asserting what they who pune me cannot 
deny; for maintaining t 


tlement, and gave the present royal fa- 
mily their title to the throne. 


These men, Sir, whose wisdom cannot 
his ma- 


be disputed, and whose zeal for 
jesty’s family was equal to their know- 
tedge, thought it requisite to provide some 
security against the prejudices of birth 
and education. They were far from ima- 
gining, that they were calling to the 
throne a race of beings exalted above the 
frailties of humanity, or exempted by any 
peculiar privileges from error or from ig- 
norance. 

They knew that every man was habi- 
tually, if not naturally, fond of his own 


nation, and that he was inclined to enrich 


it and defend it at the expence of another, 
even, perhaps, of that to which he is in- 
_ debted for much higher degrees of great- 
ness, wealth and power; for every thing 
which makes one state of life preferable to 
another; and which therefore, if reason 
could prevail over prejudice, and every 
action were regulated by strict justice, 
might claim more regard than that corner 
of the earth in which he only happened to 
be born. 


e inconsistency 
of Elanoverian maxims with the happiness 
of this nation, and for preserving the cau- 
tion which was so strongly inculcated by. 
the patriots that drew up the Act of Set- 


{ without consent 
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They knew, Sir, that confidence was 
not always returned, that we most wil- 
lingly trust those whom we have longest 
known, and caress those with most fond- 
ness, whose inclinations we find by expe-« 
rience to correspond with our own, with- 
out regard to particular circumstances 
which may entitle others to greater re- 

ard, or higher degrees of credit, or of 

indness. 

Against these prejudices, which their 
sagacity enabled them to foresee, their 
integrity incited them to secure us, by 
Provisions which every man then thought 
equitable and wise, because no man was 
then hired to espouse a contrary opinion. 

To obviate the disposition which a fo- 
reign race of princes might have to trust 
their original subjects, it was enacted, 
That none of them should be capable of 
any place of trust or profit in these king- 
doms. And to hinder our monarchs from 
transferring the revenues of Great Britain 
to Hanover, and enriching it with the 
commerce of our traders, and the labours 
of our husbandmen ; from raising taxes to 
augment the splendour of a petty court, 
and encreasing the garrisons of their 
mountains by misapplying that mosey 
which this nation should raise for its own 
defence, it was provided, That the king 
of Great Britain should never return to 
his native dominions, but reside always in 
this kingdom, without any other care than 
that of gaining the affections of his Bri- 
tish subjects, preserving their rights, and 
increasing their power.* 

It was imagined by that parliament that 
the electorate of Hanover, a su i 
dignity held by custom of homage to a 
greater power, ought to be thought below 
the regard of the king of Great Britain, 
and that the sovereign of a nation like 
this ought to remember a lower state only 
to heighten his gratitude to the people by 
whom he was exalted. They were far 
from imagining that Gveat Britain and 
Hanover would in time be considered as 
of equal importance, and that their sove- 
reign would divide his years between one 
country and the other, and please him: 
self with exhibiting in Hanover the annual 
show of the pomp and dignity of a king 
of Great Britain. : 


- * By the before cited Statute it is enacted, 
** That no person who shall hereafter come to 
the possession of this crown, shall go out of the 
domintons of England, Scotland, or Ireland 
parliament.” ” 
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This clause, Sir, however, a later par- 
liament readily repealed ;* upon what 
motives I am not able to declare, having 
never heard the arguments which pre- 
vailed upon their predecessors to enact it, 
confuted or invalidated ; nor have I found 
that the event has produced any justifi- 
cation of their conduct, or that the nation 
has received any remarkable advantage 
from our royal expeditions. 

There is another clause in that im- 
portant Act which parliament has not yet 
edventured to repeal, by which it is pro- 
vided, That this nation shall not be en- 
gaged in war for the defence of the Hano- 
verian dominions ; dominions of which we 
can have no interest in the protection or 
preservation; dominions perhaps of no 
great value into whatever chance 
and negligence may throw them, which 
ther situation has made entirely useless to 
a naval power ; but which, though they 
cannot benefit, may injure us, by diverting 
the attention of our sovereign, or with- 
holding his affections. . 

Whether this clause, Sir, has not some- 
times been eluded, whether the 6,000 
Hessians which we supported were of use 
toany of the British domimions, and whe- 
ther a double number of the same nation, 
now paid with our money for the defence 
of the queen of Hungary, have not been 
stationed only where they might defend 
Hanover, without the least advantage to 
our confederates, whether the nation has 
not been condemned to double expences 
in the support of this alliance, by raising 
for the queen’s service which were 
only pel pt in the protection of Hano- 
ver, then in succouring her with pe- 


cuniary supplies, it is perhaps at present 
unnecessary, though I hope not yet too 
late, to enquire. 

It is at present unn , because the 
clause which is proposed cannot be denied 


to be equally proper, whether the Act of 
Settlement fa. been ‘hitherto observed or 


violated; for the violation of it ought to 
engage us in some measures that may se- 
cure us for the future from the like injury; 
and the observation of it is a manifest 
proof hew much it is approved by all par- 
fies, since in so many deviations from this 
settlement, and an inconstancy of conduct 
of which an example is scarcely to be 
found, this law has been esteemed sacred, 
the bulwark of our rights, and the boun- 


dary which the soverei wer has not 
dared to overleap. ie 


* See Vol. 7, p. 380. 
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As his majesty, Sir, has in a very se- 
lemn manner called upen us for ous edvins | 
and assistance, what can be more 

than to lay before him ovr opinion om thie 
important question? War is next te 
slavery one of the greatest calamities, and 
an unnecessary war therefore the greatest 
error of government, an error which cane 
not be too cautiously obviated, er teo 
speedily reformed. 

If we consider, Sir, the present state of 
the continent, there is nothing more 
bable than that the subjects of the elector 
of Hanover may solicit the assistance of the 
king of Great Britain, and therefore it is 
necessary to inform them, that their soli- 
citations will be vain. if we enquire inte 
the suspicions of our fellow-subjects, we 
shall find them generally disturbed with 
fears that they shall be sacriticed to the 
security of foreign dominions, and there- 
fore it is necessary to recal their affection 
to his majesty where it is impaired, and 
confirm their confidence where it has been 
hitherto preserved, by showing in the most 
public manner, how vainly they have been 
disquieted, and how grossly they have been 
mistaken. 

It is certainly our duty, Sir, to give such 
advice as may most truly inform his ma- 
jesty of the sentiments of his people, and 
most effectually establish in the le an 
adherence to his majesty; as it is certain 
that no advice will be seconded by greater 
numbers than that which is proposed, nor 
can his majesty by any act of goodness so 
much endear his government, as by a 
ready promise to this nation of an exemp- 
tion from any war in defence of Hanover. 

I sod gt Sir, it will not be objected, that 
by such request a suspicion will be insi- 
nuated of designs detrimental to the Bri- 
tish nation, repugnant to the condi- 
tions on which his majesty the 
threne, because an objection of equal 
force may rise against any advice whatever 
that shall be offered by parliament. 

It may be always urged, Sir, that to re. 
commend any measures, is to suppose that 
they would not have been suggested to hs 
majesty by his own wisdom, and by con-- 
sequence that he is defective either in 
knowledge or in goodness, that he either 
mistakes or neglects the interest of his 


us, Sir, may the most laudable con- 
duct be charged with sedition, and the 
most regard be accused of disrespect, 
by fo onsequences, and exaggerated 


{ language; thus may parliaments become 


” 
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useless, lest they should appear to be wiser 
than their sovereign, and the sovereign be 
condemned to act only by the information 
of servile ministers, because no public ad- 
vice can safely be given him. 

That kings must act upon the informa- 
tion of others, that they can see little with 
their own eyes through the mists which 
flattery is continually employed in raising 

before them, and that they are therefore 
most happy who have, by the constitution 
of the country which they govern, an op- 
portunity of knowing the opinions of their 
eople without disguise, has yet never been 
pened by any who do not separate the in- 
terest of the king from that of the people, 
_ and leave mankind no political distinction 
but that of tyrants and slaves. 

- This, Sir, is the happiness of the king of 
Great Britain beyond other monarchs, an 
advantage by which he may be always en- 
abled to contemplate the happy and flou- 
rishing state of his subjects, and to receive 
the blessings and acclamations of millions 
that owe to his care their wealth and their 
security. 

Of this advantage he cannot be de- 
prived, but by the cowardice or the trea- 
chery of those men who are delegated by 
the people, as the guardians of their liber- 
ties ; and surely it requires no uncommon 
penetration to discover, that no act of 
treason can be equal in malignity to that 
perny which deprives the king of the af. 

ections of his subjects, by concealing from 
dim their sentiments and petitions. He 
_ that makes his monarch hated, must un- 
doubtedly make him unhappy; and he 
that destroys his happiness, might more 
innocently take away his life. 

To exempt myself therefore from such 
guilt, to discharge the trust conferred on 
‘me by my country, and to perform the 
‘duty which I owe to my king, I stand up 
to second this motion. 


Mr. Gybbon: 


Sir; as it is not easy ‘to remember all 
the parts of an Address by only once hear- 
ang it, and hearing it in a form different 
‘from that in which it is to be presented, I 
think it necessary to a more accurate con- 
‘sideration of it, that it should be read dis- 
tinctly to the House. We may otherwise 
waste our time in debates, to which only 
our own forgetfulness gives occasion; we 
‘may raise objections without reason, and 
propose Amendments where there is no 
defect. [The Address was cordingly 
xead, and Mr. Gybbon proceeded. } 
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Having now heard the Address, I find 
by experience the one, of my pro- 
posal, having remarked a Clause, which, 
in my opinion, is necessary to be amended, 
and which I had not abserved when it was 
repeated before. | 

It is well known, that the speeches frou 
the throne, though pronounced by the 
king, are always considered as the compo- 
sitions of the ministry, upon whom any 
false assertions would be charged, as the 
informers and counsellors of the crown. 

It is well known, likewise, that whenever 
this House returns thanks to the king for 
any measures that have been pursued, 
those measures are supposed to be ap- 
proved by them; and that approbation 
may be pleaded by the minister in his de- 
fence, whenever he shall be required to 
answer for the event of his counsels. 

It is therefore, in my opinion, extremely 
unreasonable to propose, that ‘ thanks 
should be returned to his majesty for his 
royal care in prosecuting the war against 
Spain ;”? for what has been the.conse- 
quence of that care, for which our thanks 
are to be with so much solemnity returned, 
but defeats, disgrace and losses, the ruin 
of our merchants, the imprisonment of our 
sailors, idle shows of armaments, and use- 
less expences? 

What are the events which are to be re- 
corded in an impartial account of this war; 
a war provoked by so long atrain of insults 
and injuries, and carried on with so apparent 
an inequality of forces? Have we destroyed 
the fleets of our enemies, fired their towns, 
and laid their fortresses in ruins? Have 
we conquered their colonies, and plundered 
their cities, and reduced them to a neces- 
sity of receding from their unjust claims, 
and repaying the plunder of our mer- 
chants? Are their ambassadors now soli- 
citing peace at the court of Great Britain, 
or applying to the neighbouring princes to 
moderate the resentment of their victo- 
rious enemies? | 

I am afraid that the effects of our pre- 
parations, however formidable, are very 
different; they have only raised discontent 
among our countrymen, and contempt 
among ourenemies. We have shown that 
we are strong indeed, but that our force is 
made ineffectual by our cowardice ; that 
when we threaten most loudly, we perform 
nothing ; that we draw our ewords but to 
brandish them, did only wait an opportu- 
nity to sheath them in such a manner, as 
not plainly to confess that we dare not 
strike. 
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If we consider, therefore, what effect 
our thanks for conduct like this must na- 
turally produce, it will appear that they 
can only encourage our enemies, and dis- 
spirit our fellow-subjects. It will be ima- 
gined that the Spaniards are a powerful 
nation, which it was the highest degree of 
temerity to attack ; a nation by whom itis 
honour sufficient not to be overcome, and 
from whom we cannot be defended without 
the most vigilant caution, and the most 
extensive knowledge both of politics and 


war. 

It will readily be perceived by the 
proud Spaniards, that it is only necessary 
to prosecute their views a little longer, 
to intimidate us with new demands, and 
amuse us with new preparations ; and that 
we, who are always satisfied with our suc- 
cess, shalt soon be weary of a war, from 
which it is plain that we never expected 
any advantage, and therefore shall in a 
short time willingly receive such terms as 
our conquerors will grant us. 

It is always to be remembered howmuch 
all human affairs depend upon opinion, 
how often reputation supplies the want of 
real power, by making those afraid who 
cannot be hurt, and by producing confi- 
dence where there is no superiority. The 
opinion of which the parliament ought to 
endeavour the promotion, is confidence in 
their steadiness, honesty, and wisdom; 
confidence which will not be much ad- 
vanced by an address of thanks for the 
conduct of the war against Spain. 

How justly may it be asked, when this 
Address is spread over the world, what 
were the views with which the parliament 
of Great Britain petitioned their sovereign 
to declare war against Spain! 

If their design was, as they then as- 
serted, to procure security for the com- 
merce of America, and reparation for the 
injuries which their merchants had re- 
ceived, by what fluctuation of counsels, 
by what prevalence of new opinions, have 
they now abandoned it? For that they 
have no longer the same intentions, that 
they now no more either propose security, 
or demand recompence, is evident ; since, 
though they have obtained neither, yet 
are they thankful for the conduct of the 
war, 

_ To what can this apparent instability be 

imputed, but to the want either of wisdom 

to balance their own power with that of 

their enemies, and discern the true in- 

terest of their country, or to a mean com- 

pliance with the clamours of the people, to 
g 
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| whom they durst not refuse the appeas-. 


ance of a war, though they had no expec- 
tation of honour or success ? 

But in far other terms, Sir, will the 
Spaniards speak of the Address which is 
now proposed. ‘ Behold,”’ say our boast- 
ing enemies, “ the spirit and wisdom of 
that assembly, whose counsels hold the 
continent in suspense, and whose determi- 
nations change the fate otf kingdoms ; 
whose vote transfers sovereignty, covers 
the ocean with fleets, prescribes the opera- 
tion of distant wars, and fixes the balance 
of the world: behold them amused with 
idle preparations, levying money for 
mockeries of war, and returning thanks 
fer the pleasure of the show : behold them 
looking with wonderful tranquillity on the 
loss of a great number of their ships, 
which have been seized upon their own 
coasts by our privateers, and congratulat- 
ing themselves and their monarch, that, 
any have been preserved. How great 
would have been the exultation, and how 
loud the applauses, had they succeeded im 
any of their designs; had they obstructed 
the departure of our fleets, or hindered 
our descent upon the dominions of the 
queen of Hungary ; had they cunfined our 
privateers in our harbours, defeated any 
of our troops, or over-run any of our colo. 
nies? In what terms would they have ex- 
pressed their gratitude for victory, wha. 
are thus thankful for disappointments and 
disgrace ?” 

Such, Sir, must be the remarks of our 
enemies upon an Address like that which 
is now proposed; remarks which we and 
our allies must be condemned to hear, 
without attempting a reply. For what 
can be urged to extenuate the ridicule of 
returning thanks where we ought either te 
express resentment, offer consolations and, 
propose the means of better success, or 
cover our grief aad shame with perpetual 
silence ? 

When it shall be told in foreign nations, 
that the parliament of Great Britain had 
returned thanks for the escape of the 
Spaniards from Ferrol, their uninterrupted 
expedition to Italy, the embarrassment of 
their own trade, the captivity of their 
sailors, and tle destruction of their troops, 
what can they conclude, but that the par- 
liament of Great Britain is a collection of 
madmen, whom madmen have deputed to 
transact the public affairs? And what must 
be the influence of such a people, and such 
a parliament, will be easily conceived. 

- IfI have given way, Sir, in these obser- 
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vations, to any wanton hyperbole, or ex- | the impropriety of an addrees of thanks to 


aggerated assertions, they will, 1 hope, be 
pardoned by those who shall reflect upon 
the real absurdity of the proposal which I 
am endeavouring to show in its true state, 
and by all who shall consider, that to re- 
turn thanks for the management of the 
war, is to return thanks for the carnage of 
Carthagena, for the ruin of our merchants, 
for the loss of our reputation, and for the 
exaltation of the House of Bourbon. 

I hope no man will be so unjust, or can 
be so ignorant, as to insinuate or believe, 
that 1 impute any Ape of our miscar- 
riages to the personal conduct of his ma- 
jesty, or that I think his majesty’s concern 
for the prosperity of his people unwor- 
thy of the warmest and sincerest grati- 
tude. If the Address were confined to the 
inspection of our sovereign alone, I should 
be very far from censuring or ridiculing 
it; for his majesty has not the event of 
war in his power, nor can confer upon his 
ministers or generals that knowledge which 
they have neglected to acquire, or that 
capacity which nature has denied them. 
He may perform more than we have a 
right to expect, and yet be unsuccessful ; 
he may deserve the utmost gratitude, even 
when, by the misconduct of his servants, 
the nation is distressed. | 

But, Sir, in drawing up an Address, we 
should remember that we are declaring 
our sentiments not only to his majesty, but 
to all Europe; to our allies, our enemies, 
and our posterity; that this Address will 
be understood like all others; that thanks 
offered in this manner by custom, signify 
approbation; and that therefore we must 
at present repress our gratitude, because 
it can only bring into contempt our sove- 
reign and ourselves. 


Sir Robert Walpole : © 


Sir; Lam very far f?om thinking that 
the war against Spain has been so unsuc- 
cessful as some gentlemen have represented 
it; that the losses which we have suffered 
have -been more frequent than we had 
reason to expect from the situation of our 
enemies, and the course of our trade; or 
our defeats, such as the common chance 
of war does not often produce, even when 
the inequality of the contending powers is 
incontestable, and the ultimate event as 
near to certainty, as the nature of human 
affairs ever can admit. 

Nor am I convinced, Sir, even though it 
should be allowed that no exaggeration 
had been made of our miscarriages, that 


his majesty, for his regal care in the ma- 
nagement of the war, is gross or flagrant. 
For if it be allowed that his majesty may 
be innocent of all the misconduct that has 
Saito our defeats, that he may have 
ormed schemes wisely, which were un- 
skilfully prosecuted; that even valour and 
knowledge concurring, will not always ob- 
tain success; and that therefore some 
losses may be suffered, and some defeats 
received, though not only his majesty gave 


‘the wisest direction, but his officers exe- 


cuted them with the utmost diligence and 
fidelity ; how will it appear from our ill 
success, that our sovereign does not deserve 
our gratitude? And if it shall appear to 
us that our thanks are merited, who shall 
restrain us from offering them in the most 
public and solemn manner? 

For my part, I think no consideration 
worthy of regard in competition with truth 
and justice ; and therefore shall never for- 
bear any expression of duty to my sove- 
reign, for fear of the ridicule of our secret, 
or the reproaches of our public enemies. 

With regard to the Address under our 
consideration, if it be allowed either that 
we have not been unsuccessful in any op- 
probrious degree, or that ill success does 
not necessarily imply any defect in the 
conduct of his majesty, or debar us from 
the right of acknowledging his goodness 
and his wisdom, I think, Sir, no objection 
can be made to the form of expression 
now proposed, in which all sounding and 
pompous language, all declamatory exag- 
geration and studied figures of speech, all 
appearance of exultation, and all the farce 
of rhetoric, are carefully avoided, and no- 
thing inserted that may disgust the moet 
delicate, or raise scruples in the most 
sincere. 

Yet, Sir, that we may not waste our 
time upon trivial disputes, when the nation 
expects relief from our counsels, that we 
may not suspend the prosecution of the 
war by complaints of past defeats, or re- 
tard that assistance and advice which our 
sovereign demands, by enquiring whether 
it may be more roper to thank or to coun- 
sel him, I am willing, for the sake of una- 
nimity, that thisClause should be omitted ; 
and hope that no other part of the Ad- 
dress can give any opportunity for criti- 
cism, or for objections. 


Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; it is no wonder that the right hon. 
gentleman willingly consents to the omis 
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sion of this clause, which could be inserted 
for no other purpose than that he might 
sacrifice it to the resentment which it 
must naturally produce; and by an ap- 
pearance of modesty and compliance, pass 
easily through the first day, and obviate 
any reas enquiries that might be de- 
signed. | 

He is too well acquainted with the opi- 
nion of many whom the nation has chosen 
to represent them, and with the universal 
clamours of the people, too accurately in- 
formed of the state of our enemies, and 
too conscious how much his secret machi- 
nations have hindered our success, to ex- 
pect or hope that we should meet here to 
return thanks for the management of the 
war ; of a war in which nothing has been 
attempted by his direction that was likely 
to succeed, and in which no advantage has 
been gained, but by acting without orders, 
and against his ho 

That I do not ge him, Sir, without 
reason, or invent accusations only to ob- 
struct his measures, or to gratify my own 
resentment ; that I do nat eagerly catch 
flying calumnies, prolong the date of ca- 
sual reproaches, encourage the malignity 
of the envious, or adopt the suspicions of 
the melancholy; that I do not impose 
upon rfiyself by a warm imagination, and 
endeavour to communicate to others im- 
pressions which I have only received my- 
aelf from prejudice and malignity, will be 
proved from the review of his conduct 
since the beginning of our dispute with 

in, in which it will be found that he 
has been guilty not of single errors, but 
of deliberate treachery; that he has al- 
ways with our enemies, and 
sacrificed to his private interest the hap- 
piness and the honour of the British 
nation. 

How ‘long our merchants were plun- 
dered, our sailors enslaved, and our colo- 
nies intimidated, without resentment; how 
aos oe Spaniards usurped the dominion 
of the seas, searched our ships at plea- 
sure, confiscated the cargoes without con- 
troul, and tortured our fellow-subjects 
with impunity, cannot but be remem- 
bered. Not only every gentleman in this 
House, but every man in the nation, how- 
ever indolent, ignorant, or obscure, can 
tell what barbarities were exercised, what 
ravages were committed, .what complaints 
were made, and how they were received. 
it is universally known that this gentle- 
man, and those whom he has seduced by 
pensions and employments, treated the la- 
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mentations of ruined families, and the 
outcries of tortured Britons, as the cla- 
mours of sedition, and the murmurs of 
malignity suborned to inflame the people, 
and embarrass the government. .. . 

It is known, Sir, that our losses were at 
one time ridiculed as below the consi>_ 
deration of the legislature, and the dis- 
tress of the most useful and honest. part 
of mankind was made the subject of mer- 
riment and laughter ; the awkward wit of 
all the hirelings of the town was exerted 
to divert the attention of the public, and 
all their art was employed to introduce 
other subjects into conversation, or to 
still the complaints which they heard with. 
a timely jest. as 

But their wit was not more successful 
on this, than on other occasions; their 


imaginations were soon exhausted, and 


they found, as at other times, that they 
must have recourse to new expedients. 
The first artifice of shallow courtiers is ta 
elude with promises those complaints 
which they cannot confute, a practice 
that requires no understanding or know- 
ledge, and therefore has been generally 
followed by the administration. _ This arti- 
fice they quickly made use of, when they 
found that neither the merchants nor the 
nation were to be silenced by an affecta- 
tion of negligence, or the sallies:of mirth ; 
that it was no longer safe to jest upon the 
miseries of their countrymen, the destruc- 
tion of.our trade, and the violation of our 
rights: they condescended therefore to 
some appearances of compassion, and pro- 
mised to exert all their influence to pro- 
cure redress and security. 
That they might not appear, Sir, to 
have made this promise only to free them-. 
selves from present importunity, they set 
ociattons on foot, dispatched .memo- 
rials, remonstrances, propositions, and 
computations ; and with an air of gravity. 
and importance, assembled at proper 
times to peruse the intelligence which they 
received, and to concert new instructions 
for their agents. 4 ate ee 
While this farce was acted, Sir, innu- 
merable artifices were made use of to re- 
concile the nation to suspense and delay. 
Sometimes the distance of the Spanish do- 
minions in America retarded the decision 
of our claims. Sometimes the dilatory 
disposition of the Spaniards, and. the es- 
tablished methods of their courts, made it 
impossible to procure @ more speedy de- 
termination. Sometimes orders were dis- 
patched to America in favour of our trade, 
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and sometimes those orders were neg- 
lected ‘by the captains of the Spanish 
ships, and the governors of their pro- 
vinces ; and when it was enquired why 
those captains and governors were not 
punished or recalled, we were treated with 
contempt for not knowing what had been 
s0 lately told us of the dilatory proceedings 
of the Spanish courts. 
_ In the mean time our merchants were 
Saeki and our sailors thrown into 
ungeons ; our flag was insulted, and our 
navigation restrained, by men acting under 
the commission of the Ling of Spain; we 
oe no effect of our negociations 
ut the expence, and our enemies not 
only insisted on their former claims, but 
rosecuted them with the utmost rigour, 
insolence, and cruelty. 

It must indeed, Sir, be urged in favour 
of our minister, that he did not refuse 
any act of submission, or omit any method 
of supplication, by which he might hope to 
soften the Spaniards ; he solicited their 
favour at their own court, he sent com- 
muissaries into their country; he assisted 
them in taking possession of dominions, to 
which neither we nor they have proved a 
right; and he employed the navies of Great 
Britain to transport into Italy the prince 
on whom the new erected kingdom was 
to be conferred. | 
__ Well might he expect that the 
niards would be softened by so much 
kindness and forbearance, and that grati- 
tude would at length induce them to spare 
those whom no injuries or contempt had 
been able to alienate from them, and to 
allow those a free course through the Ame- 
rican seas, to whom they had been indebted 
for an uninterrupted passage to the pos- 
session of a kingdom. 

He miglit likewise urge, Sir, that when 
he was obliged to make war upon them, 
he was so tender of their interest, that the 
British admiral was sent out with orders 
rather to destroy his own fleet than the 
galleons, which in appearance he was sent 
to take, and to perish by the inclemency 
of the climate, rather than enter the Spa- 
nish ports, terrify their colonies, or plun- 
der their towns. 

But to little purpose, Sir, did our minis- 
ter implore the compassion of the Spanish 
court, and represent the benefits by which 
we might claim it; for his compliance was 
by the subtle Spaniards attributed not to 
kindness, but to fear; and it was therefore 
determined to reduce him to. absolute 
slavery, by the same practices which had 
already sunk him to so abject a state. 
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They therefore treated our remon- 
strances with contempt, continued their 
insolence and their oppressions, and while 
our agent was cringing at their court with 
fresh instructions in his hand, while he was 
hurrying with busy looks from one grandee 
to another, and perhaps dismissed without 
an audience one day, and sent back in the 
midst of his harangue on another, the 
guard-ships of the Spaniards continued 
their havoc, our merchants were ruined, 
and our sailors tortured. 

At length, Sir, the nation was too much 
inflamed to be any longer amused with 
idle negociations, or trifling expedients ; 
the streets echoed with the clamours of the 
populace, and this House was crowded 
with petitions from the merchants. The 
honourable person, with all his art, found 
himself unable any longer to elude a de- 
termination of this affair. Those whom 
he had hitherto persuaded that he had 
failed merely for want of abilities, began 
now to suspect that he had no desire of 
better success; and those who had hitherto 
cheerfully merited their pensions by an 
unshaken adherence to all his measures, 
who had extolled his wisdom and his in- 
tegrity with all the confidence of security, 
began now to be shaken by the universality 
of the censures which the open support of 
perfidy brought upon them. They were 
afraid any longer to assert what they nei- 
ther believed themselves, nor could per- 
suade others to admit. The most indo- 
lent were alarmed, the most obstinate con- 
vinced, and the most profligate ashamed. 

What could now be done, Sir, to gain a 
few months, to secure a short interval of 
quiet in which his agents might be em- 
pores to disseminate some’ new falshood, 

ribe to his party some new vindicators, or 
lull the people with the opiate of another 
expedient, with an account of concessions 
from the court of Spain, or a congress to 
compute the losses, and adjust the claims 
of our merchants? 

Something wes necessarily to be at- 
tempted, and orders were therefore dis- 
petched by our minister, to his slave at the 
court of Spain, to precure some stipula- 
tions that might have, at least, the appear- 
ance of a step towards the conclusion of 
the debate. His agent obeyed him with 
his usual alacrity and address, and in time 
sent him, for the satisfaction of the British 
people, the celebrated Convention. 

he Convention, Sir, has been so ae 
discussed, is so particularly remembered, 


and so universally. condemned, that it 
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would. be an unjustifiable prodigality of 
time to expatiate upon it. There were 
but few in the last parliament, and I ho 
there are none in this, who did not see 
meanness of suffering incontestable claims 
to be disputed by commissaries, the injus- 
tice of the demand which was made upon 
the South-Sea Company, and the con- 
us insolence of amusing us with 
the shadow of a stipulation, which was to 
vanish into nothing, unless we purchased a 
ratification of it, by paying what we did 
not owe. ; 
_ The Convention therefore, Sir, was so 
far from pacifying, that it only exasperated 
9 a took from our minister 
power of acting any longer o in 
favour of the S at erped of hides peal 
be sonra at their wisdom was over- 
powered by their pride, and that, for the 
rake of showing to all the owers of Euro 
the dependence in which they held the 
court of Great Britain, they took from 
their friends the power of serving them 
any longer, and made it unsafe for them 
a rey submission to which they were 


_ The Spaniards did not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish between the nation and the mi- 
nstry of Great Britain, nor suspected that 
‘their interests, inclinations, and opinions, 
were directly opposite; and that those 
who were cal » feared, and reverenced 
by the ministry, were by the people hated, 

ised, and ridiculed. 
_ By enslaving our ministry, they weakly 


imagined that they had conquered our na- 
tion; nor perhaps, Sir, would they quickly 
have discovered their mistake, they 


wed their victory with greater modera- 
tion, condescended to govern their new 
province with less rigour, and sent us laws 
m any other form than that of the Con- 
vention. 
But the security which success excites, 
pruned in them the same effects as it 
often done in others, and destroyed in 
some degree the advantages of the con- 
quest by which it was inspired. The last 
proof of their contempt of our sovereign 
and our nation, was too flagrant to be pal- 
liated, and too public not to be resented. 
The cries of the nation were redoubled, 
the solicitations of the merchants renewed, 
bsurdity of our past conduct exposed, 
the meanness of our forbearance reproach- 
ed, and the necessity af more vigorous 
measures evidently proved. 
The friends of Spain discovered, Sir, at 
length, that war was necessarily to be pro- 
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claimed, and that it would be no longer 
their interest to act in open opposition to 
justice and reason, to the policy of all 
ages, and remonstrances of the whole na- 
tion. 
The minister, therefore, after long de- 
Jays, after having run round the circle of | 
all his artifices, and endeavouring to inti- 
midate the nation by false representations 
of the power of our enemies, and the dan- 
ger of an invasion from them, at length 
suffered war to be proclaimed, though not 
till he had taken all precautions that might 
disappoint us of success. | 
e knew that the state of the Spanish 
dominions exposed them in a particular 
manner to sudden incursions by small par- 
ties, and that in former wars against them, 
our chief advantage had been gained by 
the boldness and subtility of private adven- 
turers, who by hovering over their coasts 
in small vessels, without raising the alarms 
which the sight of a royal navy necessarily 
reduces, had discovered opportunities of 
anding unexpectedly, and entering their 
towns by surprise, of plundering their 
wealthy ships, or enriching themselves by 
ransoms and compositions ; he knew what 
inconsiderable bodies of men, incited by 
private advantage, selected.with care for 
rticular expeditions, instructed by secret 
intelligence, and concealed by the small- 
ness of their numbers, bad found means to 
march up into the country through ways 
which would never have been attempted 
by regular forces, and have brought upon 
the Spaniards more terror and distress 
than could have been produced by a power- 
ful army, however carefully disciplined, or 
however skilfully commanded, 

It was therefore, Sir, his first care ta 
secure his darling Spaniards from the. per- 
nicious designs of private adventurers; he 
knew not but some of queen Elizabeth's 
heroes might unfortunately revive, and 
terrify with an unexpected invasion the 
remotest corners of the Spanish colonies, 
or appear before their ports with her nim- 
ble sloops, and bid defiance to their navies 
and their garrisons. When therefore a 
Bill was introduced into this House,* by 
which encouragement was given to the 
subjects of this kingdom to fit out priva- 
teers, and by which thase who should con- 
quer any of the colonies of Spain, were 


* A Bill‘ For the more effectual securing 
and encoaraging the trade of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects to America,’ brought in by Mr. Pultency, 
See vol. 10, p. 812. . . 
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confirmed in the possession of them for 
ever, it cannot be forgotten with what 
zeal he opposed, and with what steadi- 
ness he rejected it, though it ig not 

sible to assign any disadvantage which 
could have been produced by passing it, 
and the utmost that could be urged against 


 ~ it was, that it was unmecessary and useless. 


Having thus discouraged that method 
of war which was most to be dreaded by 
our enemies, and left them little to fear 
but from national forces and public prepa- 
rations, his next care was to secure them 
from any destructive blow, by giving them 
time to equip their fleets, collect their 
‘forces, repair their fortifications, 

-their towns, and regulate their trade ; for 
this purpose he delayed, as long as it was 
pe the dispatch of our navies, em- 
barrassed our levies of sailors by the vio- 
lence of impresses, violence which proper 
encouragement and regulations might have 
made unan , and suffered the priva- 
teers of the enemy to plunder our mer- 
chants without controul, under pretence 
that ships of war could not be stationed, 
nor convoys provided for their protection. 

At length several fleets were fitted out, 
Vesnon was sent to America, and Haddock 
into the Mediterranean, with what conse- 
quences it is well known, nor should I 
mention them at this time, had I not been 
awakened to the remembrance of them 
rl proposal of thanks for the conduct of 


war, | 
The behaviour of the two admirals was 
very different; though it has not yet ap- 
peared but that their orders were the 
same. Vernon with six ships destroyed 
those fortifications, before which Hosier 
formerly perished in obedience to the 
commands of our ministry. How this 
success was received by the minister and 
his adherents, how much they were of- 
_ fended at.the exultations of the populace, 
how evidently they appeared to consider 
it as a breach of their scheme, and a devia- 
tion from their directions, the whole nation 

can relate. 

_Nor is it to be forgotten, Sir, how invi- 
diously the minister himself endeavoured 
to extenuate the honour of that action, by 
attempting to procure in the Address, 
~which was on that occasion presented to 
bis majesty, a suppression of the number 
of the ships with which he performed it.* 

In the mean time, Sir, the nation ex- 
pected accounts of the same kind from 
* See Vol. 11, p. 578. 
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the Mediterranean, where Haddock was 
stationed with a very considerable force ; 
but instead of relations of ports bombarded, 
and towns plundered, of navies destroyed, 
and village’ laid in ashes, we were daily 
informed of the losses of our merchants, 
whose ships were taken almost within sight 
of our squadrons. 

We had indeed, once the satisfaction of 
hearing that the fleet of Spain was con- 
fined in the port of Cadiz, unprovided with 
provisions, and it was rashly ed that 
means would either be found of destroyi 
them in the harbour, or that they wo 
be shut up in that unfruitful of the 
country, till they should be obliged to dis- 
band their crews. . 

We therefore, Sir, bore with patience 
the daily havock of our trade, in expecta- 
tion of the entire destruction of the reyal 
navy of Spain, which would reduce them 
to despair of resistance, and compel them 
to implore peace. But while we : were 
flattering ourselves with those pleasing 
dreams, we were awakened on a suddea 
with an astonishing account that the Spa- 
niards had left Cadiz, and, without any in- 
terruption from the British fleet, were 
taking in provisions at Ferrel. 

This disappointment of our expectations 
did indeed discourage us, but not deprive 
us of hope; we knew that the most politic 
are sometimes deceived, and that the most 
vigilant may sometimes relax their atten- 
tion; wedid not expect in our commanders 
any exemption from human errors, and 
required only that they should endeavour 
to repair their failures, and correct their 
mistakes; and therefore waited without 
clamour, in expectation that what was 
omitted at Cadiz would be performed at 
Ferrol. 

But no sooner, Sir, had the Spaniards 
stored their fleet, than we were surpri 
with a revolution of affairs yet more won- 
derful. Haddock, instead of remaining 
before Ferro}, was drawn off by some chi- 
merical alarm to protect Minorca, and the 

Spaniards in the mean time sailed away to 
America, in conjunction with the French 
squadron that had been for some time ready 
for the voyage. 

If we consider the absurdity of this con- 
duct, it cannot but be imagined that our 
minister must send Haddock false intelli- 
gence and treacherous directions on pur- 
pose that the Spanish fleet might sory of 
without interruption. For how can it 
conceived that the Spaniards could have 


| formed any real design of besieging Port 
; 


/ 
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Mahon? Was it probable that they would 
have sent an army in defenceless trans- 
ports, into the jews of the British fleet? 
and it was well known that they had no 
ships of war to protect them. It was not 
very agreeable to common policy to land 
m army upon an island, an island wholly 
destitute of provisions for their support, 
whie an hostile navy was in possession of 
the sea, by which the fortress which their 
troops were destined to besiege miglff be 
daily supplied with necessaries, and the 
eb ented with new forces, while 

ir army would be itself besieged in a 
barren island, without provisions, without 
Tecruits, without hope of succour or pos- 

sibility of success, — _ 

Batsuch was thesolicitude of our admiral 
for the preservation of Minorca, that he 
abandoned his station, and suffered the 

lands to join their confederates of 
and prosecute their voyage to 
America without hindrance or pursuit. 

In America they remained for some 
time masters of the sea, and confined Ver- 
nen to the ports; but want of provisions 
cueing the French to. return, no inva- 
son of our colonies was attempted, nor 
any of those destructive measures pursued 
which we had reason to fear, and of which 
‘Or minister, notwithstanding his wonderful 
Sagacity, could not have foretold that they 
would have been defeated by an unex- 
pected scarcity of victuals. 

The Spaniards, however, gained by this 
expedient time to repair their fortifications, 
strengthen their garrisons, and dispose 
ther forces in the most advantageous 
manner; and therefore, though they were 
not enabled to attack our dominions, had 
at least an opportunity of securing their 
own 


At length, Sir, lest it should be indispu- 
tably evident that our minister was in con- 
with the Spaniards, it was deter- 
mmed, that their American territories 
should be invaded; but care was taken to 
¢ the euccess of the expedition 
by employing new raised troops, and effi- 
cers without experience, and to make it 
ome to the nation by a double 
number of officers, of which no use could 
be discovered, but that of encreasing the 
ce, and multiplying the dependants, 

min 


It was not thought sufficient, Sir, to fa- 
vour the ee of the Spaniards by the 
te Ire le nae of new troops neces- 
the preduced, and to encourage them by 

probability ofan easy resistance against 
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raw forces; nor was the nation, in the 
opinion of the minister, punished for its 
rebellion against him with adequate se- 
verity, by being condemned to‘support a. 
double number of troops. Some_other. 
methods were to be used for embarrassing 
our preparations and protracting the war. 
The troops, therefore, Sir, being by the 
accident of a hard winter more speedily 
raised than it was reasonable to expect, 
were detained in this island for several 
months, upon trivial pretences; and were 
at length suffered to embark at a time 


when it was well known that they would _ 


have much more formidable enemies than 
the Spaniards to encounter; when the un- 
healthy season of the American climate 
must necessarily destroy them by thou- 
sands; when the air itself was poison, and 
to be wounded certainly death. 

These were the hardships to which part 
of our fellow-subjects have been exposed 
by the tyranny of the minister; hardships 
which caution could not obviate, nor 
bravery surmeunt; they were sent to 
combat with nature, to encounter with 
the blasts of disease, and to make war 
against the elements. They were sent te 
feed the vultures of America, and to 
gratify the Spaniards with an easy conquest. 

In the passage the general [lord Cath- 
cart] died, and the command devolved 
upon a man who had never seen an enemy, 
and was therefore only a speculative war- 
rior; an accident, which as it was not un- 
likely to happen, would have been provided 
against by any minister who wished for 
success. The melancholy event of this 
expedition I need not mention, it was 
such as might be reasonably expected ; 
when our troops where sent out without 
discipline, without commanders, into a 
country where even the dews are fatal, 
against enemies informed oftheir approach, 
secured by fortifications, inured to the 
climate, well provided and skilfully com- 
manded. : 

In the mean time, Sir, it is not to be 
forgotten what depredations were made 


‘upon our trading vessels, with what mso- 


lence ships of very little force approached 
our coasts, and seized our merchants in 
sight of our fortifications; it is not to be 
forgotten that the conduct of some of 
those who owed their revenues and power 
to the minister, gave yet stronger proofs 
of a combination. 

It is not to be forgotten with what ef- 
frontery the losses of our merchants were 
ridiculed, with what contemptuous triumph 
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of revenge they were charged with the 
guilt of this fatal war, and how agra 
they were condemned to suffer for their 
folly. 

For this reason, Sir, they were either 
denied the security of convoys, or forsaken 
in the most dangerous parts of the sea, by 
those to whose protection they were, in 
appearance, committed. For this reason, 

ey were either hindered from engaging 
in. their voyage MY the loss of those men 
who were detained unactive in the ships 
of war, or deprived of their crews upon 
the high seas, or suffered to proceed only 
to become a prey tothe Spaniards. 

But it was not, Sir, a sufficient tifi- 
cation of our implacable minister, that the 
merchants were distressed for alarming the 
nation ; it was thought likewise necessary 
to punish the a for believing too 
easily the reports of the merchants, and to 
warn them for ever against daring to ima- 

ine themselves able to discern their own 
interest, or to prescribe other measures to 
the ministers, than they should be them- 
selves inclined to pursue ; our minister was 
resolved to show them, by a master-stroke, 
that it was in his power to disappoint their 
desires by seeming to comply, and to de- 
stroy their commerce and their happiness, 
by the very means by which they hoped 
to secure them. 

For this Mord aa Sir, did this great man 
summon all his politics together, and call 
to counsel all his -confidants and all his 
dependants, and it was at length, after 
mature deliberation, determined by their 
united wisdom, to put more ships into 
commission, to aggravate the terrors of 
the impress by new violence and severity, 
to draw the sailors by the promise of large 
rewards from the service of the merchants, 
to collect a mighty fleet, and to dispatch 
it on a Secret Expedition. 

A secret expedition, Sir, is a new term 
of ministerial art, a term which may have 
been perhaps formerly made use of by 
‘soldiers, for a design to be executed with- 
‘gut giving the enemy an opportunity of 
providing for their deena but is now 
‘used for a design with which the enemy 
is better acquainted than those to whom 
‘the execution of it is committed. A secret 
expedition is now an expedition of which 
every one knows the design, but those at 
whose expence it is undertaken. It is a 
kind of naval review, which excels those 
of the Park in magnificence and expence, 
‘but is equally useless, and equally ridi- 
culous. ‘ 
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Upon these secret expeditions, however, 
were fixed fora long time the expectations 
of the people ; they saw all the appearances 
of preparation for real war; they were in+ 
formed, that the workmen in thedocks were 
retained by uncommon wages to do double 
duty ; they saw the most specious encaus 
ragement offered to the sailors ; they saw 
naval stores accumulated with the utmost 
industry, heard of nothing but the proof 
of rrew cannon, and new contracts for pro- 
vision ; and how much reason soever they 
had to question the sincerity of the great 
man who had so long engrossed the ma- 
nagement of all affairs, they did not ima- 
gine that he was yet so abandoned to levy 
orces only to exhaust their money, and 
om fleets only to expose them to ridicule. 

hen therefore, Sir, after the usual 
delays, the papers had informed the people 
that the great fleet was sailed, they no 
longer doubted that the Spaniards were 
to be reduced to our own terms; they ex- 
pected to be told ina few days, of the 
destruction of fleets, the demolition ef 
castles, and theplunder of cities ; and every 
one envied the fortune of those who, by 
being admitted inte their formidable fleet, 
were entitled to the treasures of such 
wealthy enemies. _ 7 

When they had for some time indulged 
these expectations, an account was brought, 
that the fleet was returned without the 
least action, or the least attempt, and that 
new provisions were to be taken in, that 
they might set out upon another secret 
expedition. 

ut, Sir, this wonder-working term had 
now lost its efficacy, and it was discovered, 
that secret expeditions, like all other secret 
services, were only expedients to drain 
the money of the people, and to conceal 
the ignorance or villainy of the minister. 

Such has been the conduct for which we 
are desired to return thanks in an humble 
and dutiful Address, such are the trans- 
actions which we are to recommend to the 
approbation of our constituents, and such 
the triumphs upon whick we must con- 
gratulate our sovereign. ; : 

For my part, Sir, 1 cannot but think that 
silence is a censure too gentle of that 
wickedness which no language can exag- 
gerate, and for which, as it has perhaps no 
example, human kind have not yet pro- 
vided a name. Murder, parricide, and 
treason, are modest appellations when re- 
ferred to that conduct by which a king is 
betrayed, and a nation ruined, under pre- 
tence of promoting its interest, by 4 man 
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trusted with the administration of public 
affsirs. 


Let us therefore, Sir, if it be thought 
not proper to lay before his majesty the 
sentiments of his people in their full extent, 
at least not endeavour to conceal them 
from him; let us at least address him in 
such a manner as may give him some oc- 
casion to enquire into the late transactions, 
which have for many years been such, that 
to enquire into them 1s to condemn them. 


Sir Robert Walpole rose again, and said :* 


Sir ; though I am far from being either 
confounded, or intimidated, by this atro- 
cious charge ; though I am confident, that 
all the measures which have been so cla- 
morously censured, will admit of a very 
easy vindication, and that whenever they 
are explained they will be approved; yet 
a3 an accusation so complicated cannot be 
confuted without a long recapitulation of 

events, and a deduction of many par- 
ticular circumstances, some of which may 
as oat evidence, and some a very minute 
' and prolix explication, I cannot think this 
& proper day for engaging in the con- 
troversy, because it is my interest that it 

be accurately discussed. 

t present, Sir, I shall content myself 
with bare assertions, like those of him b 
whom I am accused, and hope they wi 
not be heard with less attention, or re- 


' # 66 Tt soon appeared from the complexion 
of the House, and the conduct of the minister, 
that his power and influence were on the de- 
clime. An address of thanks being proposed by 
BA Herbert, some of the opposition ob- 
j to a clause, ‘‘ for returning bis majesty 
the thanks of rr ee his royal ae 
in prosecuting the war wit in.” Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole now felt, for the f first time, the 
aukwardness of his situation, and he appeared 
* shorn of bis strength.’”’ Instead of opposing 
with spirit any alteration in the Address, and 
manfully declaring that the misfortunes of the 
war could not be charged ie government, 
he attempted to palliate the losses which the 
nation had suffered, and to shew that the war 
had not been so unsuccessful as it was repre- 
sented, and weakly agreed, for the sake of 
unanimity, to omit the paragraph relating to 
the Spanish war. Pulteney availed himself of 
this concession ; and attributed it to fear and 
conscious guilt. He made a long and animated 
speech, full of personal invectives ; and anti- 
cipated the triumph of his party, by an allusion 
to the balance of power. He said, that not 
being in the secrets of government, be was 
dap of its state abroad, but congratulated 

e House that he had not for many years 
known it to be so near an equilibrium as 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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ceived with less belief. For surely it was 
never denied to any man to defend himself 
with the same weapons with which He is 
attacked. 

I shall therefore, Sir, make no scruple 
to assert, that the treasure of the public 
has been employed with the utmost fru. 
galityto promote the purposes for which 
it was granted; that our foreign affairs 
have been transacted with the utmost 
fidelity, in pursuance of long consultations - 
and shall venture to add, that our success 
has not been such as ought to produce any 
sir os of negligence or treachery. _ 

at our design against Carthagena was 
defeated, cannot be denied ; but what war 
has been one continued series of success ? 
In the late war with France, of which the 
conduct has been 80 lavishly celebrated, 
did no designs miscarry? If we conquered 
at Ramillies, were we not in our tum 
beaten at Almanza? If we destroyed the 
French ships, was it not always with some 
loss of our own? And since the sufferings 
of our merchants have been mentioned 
with so much acrimony, do not the lists of 
the ships taken in that war, prove that the 
depredations of privateers cannot be en- 
tirely prevented : | 

The rp Sauer a Sir, of the public 
expectation by the return of the fleets, 
has been charged upon the administration, 
as a crime too enormous to be mentioned 


it was then. He then recapitulated the prin- 


cipal charges which had been urged sir 
Robert Walpole from the beginning of his ad- 
ministration; dwelt very particularly on the 
mismanagement of the war with Spain, and 
even carried his reproach so far as to accuse 


‘him of being influenced by the enemies of the 


Protestant establishment. 

‘© Walpole repelled this intemperate attack 
with unusual feebleness ; and after a short but 
general justification of the measures of go- 
vernment, concluded with saying, ‘* I am ve 
far from boping or desiring that the House 
should be satisfied with a defence like this; I 
know, by observing the practice of the oppo- 
nents of the ministry, what fallacies may be 
concealed in general assertions ; and am so far 
from wishing to evade a more strict inquiry, 
that if the gentleman who has thus public 
and confidentially accused the ministry, wi 
name a day for inquiring into the state of the 
nation, I will second his motion.” : 

“‘ This challenge was accepted; the Ad- 
dress, without any mention of the Spanish war, 
was voted ; the motion made by Pulteney to 
fix a day for considering the state of the na- 
tion, was seconded by ia sa and the 21st 
of January was appointed for that purpose.” 
Coxe’s Memoirs of sir R. Walpole. 
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without horror and detestation. That the 
ministry have not the elements in their 
power, that they do not prescribe the course 
of the wind, is a sufficient proof of their 
negligence and weakness: with as much 
justice is it charged upon them, that the 
expectations of the populace, which they 
did not raise, and to which perhaps the 
conquest of a kingdom had not been equal, 
failed of being gratified. . 

I am very far from hoping or desiring 
that the House should be satisfied with a 
defence like this; I know, by observing 
the practice of the opponents of the mi- 
nistry, what fallacy may be concealed in 
general assertions, and am so far from 
wishing to evade a more exact nha 
that if the gentleman who has thus pub- 
licly and confidently accused the ministry, 
will name a day for examining the state 
of the nation, I will second his motion. 


The Clause for returning thanks to his 
majesty for the conduct of the war against 
Spain, being given up without a division, 
a Committee was appointed to draw up 
an Address of Thanks. 

Then Mr. Pulteney stood up, and moved 
for appointing a day for the House to re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House to consider of the State of the Na- 
tion, and sir Robert Walpole (according 
as he had declared he would) immediately 
seconded that motion; whereupon it was 
agreed, nem. con. That the 21st of January 
be appointed for that purpose.* 


The Commons’? Address of Thanks.] 
The Address of the Commons was as fol- 
lows: 

* © Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘¢ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 


* «December 10, 1741. In the Com- 
mons on Tuesday, there was no division: an 
Amendment was proposed by loril Noel So- 
merset ; seconded by Shippen, who declared 
that he loved divisions ; but that motion was 
dropped, upon gir Robert Walpole’s coming 
into another amendment, proposed by Mr. 
puleoes who declared against dividing : and 
observed, with a witticism, that dividing was 
pot the way to multiply : in the same hu- 
mour, upon speaking of the balance of power, 
‘he said he did not know how it was abroad, 
not being in secrets, but congratulated the 
House, that he had not for these many years 
known it so nearan equilibrium as it now is 
there. He and sir Robert spoke two or three 
times a-piece, and agreed upon going into the 
state of the nation the 2ist of next month.” 
Coxe’s Walpole : Correspondence ; John Orle- 
bar to the reverend H. Etough. 
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loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament assembled, beg leave to 
i aaa your majesty upon your safe 
and happy return to these your kingdoms ; 
and to return our sincere thanks for your 
most gracious speech from the throne; 
and, at the same time, with hearts full of 
duty and gratitude, cannot but acknow- 
ledge your majesty’s regard and attention 
to the honour and interest of this nation. 

‘‘ The great and impending dangers 
that threaten Europe, under the present 
critical and perplexed situation of affairs, 
have been represented by your majesty, 
to your parliament, for their advice and 
assistance, with such paternal concern, and 
such affection to your people, such confi- 
dence in your faithful Commons, and such 
anxiety for the general good of Europe, 
as cannot fail to excite in us a due sense 
of your majesty’s goodness and condescen- 
sion; and therefore we assure your ma- 
jesty, in the strongest manner, that this 
House will, as often as these momentous 
affairs shall come under our consideration, 
are your majesty such advice as becomes 

utiful and faithful subjects, and such as- 
sistance and support as shall be most con- 
ducive to the honur and true intereat of 
your crown and kingdoms. 

‘¢ And, in order to answer these neces- 
sary purposes, we will grant such effectual 
supplies as shall enable your majesty not 
only to be in a readiness to support your 
friends and allies, at such times, and in 
such manner, as the exigency, and cir- 
cumstances of affairs shall require ; but, to 
oppose and defeat any attempts that shall 
be made against your majesty, your crows 
and kingdoms, or against those who. being 
equally engaged with your majesty, by the 
faith of treaties, or united by common in- 
terest, and common danger, shall be willin 
to concert such measures as shall be foun 
necessary and expedient for maintaining 
the balance of Europe.’’* 


* « The coolness of the Address, and the 
omission of the clause relating to the war 
with Spain, essentially burt the minister. It 
led his interested followers to suspect, that his 
power was declining; while bis friends, who 
were steady in their attachment to the house 
of Brunswick, were of opinion, that stronger 
assurances were due to the king, for the dan- 
gers to which he exposed his electoral domi- 
nions, the French having already violated the 
stipulated neutrality, and threatened to take up 
their winter quarters in Hanover.” Coxe’s 


Memoirs of sir R. Walpole. 
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The King’s Answer} His Majesty 
gave this ie 3 
<< Gentlemen, 


«J return you my thanks for this duti- 
ful and loyal Address, and for the assu- 
rances you have given me at this critical 
and important conjuncture. I shall always 
have the greatest 
my parliament, and I make no doubt but 

ou will act therein in such manner as shall 

most conducive to the honour and in- 
terest of my crown and kingdoms; and 
give me your support and assistance in 


carrying on such measures as shall be. 


judged to be necessary and expedient.” 


Dr. Lee chosen Chairman of the Com- 
mutee of Privileges and Elections.*] Dec. 


judging on the qualifications of the 
electors, which had been so warmly opposed 
by Walpole, in the commencement of his 
career, the decision on elections 
became a mere party business. The merits of 
the case were seldom considered, and the 
questions were almost wholly carried by per- 
sonal or political interests. At the opening of 
this j t, there were more contested 
elections than usual; and as the power of the 
two costending parties ultimately depended on 
the decision, every nerve was strained by both 
sides in favour of their respective friends, . the 
minister had been heard to declare, that there 
should be no quarter given in elections, and 
his friends trusted that the decisions would 
chiefly be in his favour. But these sanguine 
hopes were frustrated by the activity of op- 
ition, the lukewarmness of many of bis 
and treachery of his pretended parti- 
sans. The opposition made it a principal ob- 
ject to attend on these occasions, and it was 
esteemed infamous to desert a committee of 
election. On the other hand, many of those 
who supported government often staid away, 
and not unfrequently voted against the - 
dates countenanced by the minister. 

“ The first division which took place was 
on the Boesiney election, and the party fa- 
voared by the minister carried it only by 222 
against 216. With this small majority, Wal- 
pole acted as he had done in former pariia- 
ments, He did not sufficiently adapt himself 
to the e of circumstances, or consult 
the temper of the House in the question which 
Was next moved, for choosing a Chairman of 


the Committee of Elections. This was a. 


potat of great consequence, because he pos- 

sessed considerable power in influencing the 

decisions referred to the committee. Walpole 
(VOL, XU.) 


Dr. Lee chosen Chairman of Committees. 


d to the advice of 


judiced against the old chairman, “ie have 
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16. This day came on'the election of a 
Chairman of the Committee of Privileges 


acted with much imprudence in. proposin 
Giles Earle, one of the lords of the tieasiry, 
who had been chairman doring the two last 
porkenens; and was exceedingly unpopular. 
€ Opposition supported Dr. Lae, who was 
much wore beloved and respected by all par- 
ties than his antagonist. The question was 
accordingly carried, from nal considera- 
tions, against the ministerial candidate, by a 
majority of 242 against 238. The loss of this 
question gave a mortal blow to his ioterest, 
and redoubled the spirit of his adversaries. 
The fatal uences were immediately 
visible ; several unsuccessful candidates, who 
had depended on his support withdrew thei 
petitions.” Coxe’s Memoirs of sir R. Walpole. 

“ Dec. 10, 1741. There was a division 
Yesterday, upon a motion made by sir W. 

on the return for Bossiney, against 
which Kit Tower and Mr. Sabine are peti- 
tioners; and carried for the motion, only by 
222 against 215. This account I leave to 
your reflection. It is supposed that more than 
500 members are in town; and J bave heard, 
that ata hotch-potch meeting of Torys and 
patriots the other day, 210 were present, and 
25 sent excuses, who were willing but not able 
to attend. A great. straggle is expected for 
the Chairman of the Committee of Election: 
Dr. Lee is p on one side, and it is 
doubted he will make a considerable party : 
the old chairman is reckoned to have made 
himself mavy enemies by the freedom of his 
wit, eapecially among the Scotch; and it is 
Hnagined that he will be dropt for Mr. Clutter- 
buck, in hopes that the latter's character may 
gain bim a fairer chance.” 

“ Dec. 17. On Friday the return for Bos- 
siney was ordered to be taken off the roll, and 
the return of Messrs. Tower and Sabine filed 
in it’s stead—Yeas 224, Noes 218. Alderman 
Heathcote, who, I suppose, had been schooled 
in his return into the city from his Wednes- 
day’s vote, not only changed sides, but spoke 
on the contrary side with fury; and our sir 
Roger, who was in the minority on Wednes- 
day, (how that came about I do not know, 
unless it was hecause Tower may have some 
interest at Houghton Regis,) was likewise in 
the minority on Friday: and I have heard, 
that between those two days, he was given to 
understand by our duke, that he was not to 
expect his interest, if he did not give every 
vote as required. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Elections was chosen last night: 
and nay this not be a decision of the majority ! 
For Dr. Lee 242, for Mr. Earle 238. This I 
was informed of last night, but without parti- 
cular ubservations on the division ; and well 
hoped that this morning I might bear of ten 
or a dozen at least, either Scotch members, 
lawyers, or others, who might either be pre- 


some other reasons for inclining to new 
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and Elections, when Dr. Lee was chosen 
in opposition to Giles Earle, esq. (who 
had been chairman of that committee in 
the two last parliaments )by242 against 238. 


Proceedings respecting the Westminster 


one, without being enemies to the new admi- 
nistration. But all f can find of that kind is, 
that Mr. Mellish was in the majority, upon a 
promise that on that condition the petition 


against him should be dropped; and Tom. 


Hervey, whose motive I have not heard as- 
sizned ; and Mr. Clive, who was steady in 
the affair of Bossiney, and was thereon thought 
to be determined ; and Mr. York for Rich- 
mond. Are we to he concluded by this trial ? 
I, who love always to give myself hopes, as 
Jeng as one can reasonably do so, am at pre- 
sent fond of flattering myself, and our friends, 
that out of the absent members, who are in 
town, but from sickness or other accidents in 
their family, were disabled from attending, 
the greater number would have been for Mr. 
Earle; and I reckon the whole are not fewer 
than 20 or 30. 

“ Of our friends I know Hanbury Williams, 
Laroche, and White were kept away by ill- 
ness ; col. Bladen, by the loss of his wife’s 
daughter the day before ; and Strickland, by 
the death of bis wife: but as this is but con- 
jecture, as to the majority of the absentees, 
and as it is natural to hear of the sickness, &c. 
et friends, more than the other party, nothing 
can be concluded from it with certainty, with- 
out knowing every one’s name, and the rea- 
sons of his absence: but then, may we not 
likewise suppose, that there might be half a 
score or more capricious (such as Mr. York), 
or a sort of neutrals in party, so far as that 
can be, who were drawn into this majority b 
a preference of the doctor’s character in their 
own minds, but yet, upon material points, 
may be determined otherwise by reason. 
These fancies, J own, may be deceitful: whe- 
ther they are or no, time must discover; but, 

_ supposing the parties at present are so near an 
equality, may we not hope that the new elec- 
tions may give strength to the ministry ?” 

«* Dec. 26. I passed sir Robert Walpole 
on Monday last, near Whitehall (he in his 
chariot, and Tin mine). Upon the little view 
I had of bim, and to say truth, F did not like 
his countenance. I have heard since, that he 
had that morning a Jong conference with the 
king; from whence he might be then return- 
ing. I have not heard any one mention how 
he holds up; but, o’ my conscience, under our 
present situation, both at home and abroad, 
nobody’s spirits but his, in such a station, 
could keep up. May his spirits and power 
never fail, so long as his constitutien enables 
him (and may that be long too) to go through 
the weighty business that lies upon him !? 
Coxe’s Walpole: Correspondence; John Orle- 
bar to the reverend H. Etough. 
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Election Petition.*] Dec.9. A Petition | 
of several burgesses and inhabitants of the | 
city and asi | of Westminster, complain- 

ing of an undue election and return for 

the said city and liberty, was ordered to | 
be heard at the bar.. | 


r 


* «The Westminster election was the fa- 
vourite point with the opposition, because it , 


afforded the fairest field against corruption and | 
astanding army. The friends of the sitting | 


members, on the other hand, who were all of 
them the friends of the minister, thought 


that the retarn which had heen made for that - 


borough was very defensible, as the sitting — 


members bad an acknowledged majority of 
votes, and as the riots which had been indus- 
triously raised had made the intervention of 
the military power, who had been regulaily 
called upon by the civil magistrates, absolutely 
necessary. The 23d of December, this de- 
cisive affair came on to be heard at the bar of 
the House. The petition bad been presented 
by Mr. Pulteney, and the number of sub- 
scribers were very great, though they were In 
ia persons of somewhat lower than mid- 
ling fortunes. But they had been supported 
in the expence of their application by a volun- 
tary subscription, to which some great per- 
sonages had openly or secretly contributed. 
Their counsel was Mr. Marray, afterwards 
lord Mansfield, and Mr. Evans ; that for the 
sitting members was Mr. Clark, afterwards a 
baron of the Exchequer, and another. The 
matter was long and learnedly examined ; 
but the circumstances of the books being shut 
up without the consent of Edwin, and the 
return being made under the protection of a 
party of the guards, carried the determmation 
against the minister by a majority of 220 
against 216. — At the same time the returniog 
ofhcer, a simple, perplext creature, was 0r- 
dered into the custody of the serjeant at arms ; 
and the justices, who had sent for the sol- 
diers, had a day appvinted for being repri- 
manded on their knees by the Speaker. NO 
thing but private friendship could have pre- 
vailed with the minister to come to the House 
after this. He attended, however, and carried 
several points against his adversaries, and even 
threw out some intimations as if he had it 
still in his power to disappoint the sangume 
expectations they had formed. They were 
sensible of the truth of this. The chief mt 
of the opposition, which was composed of old 
Whigs or violent Tories, n, in their meet- 
ings, to talk of terms which they who i“ 
taken the lead of opposition within doors coul 
by no means approve of, but durst not, a8 bi 
gainsay, because they were sensible that the 
others, upon the smallest conceived distrust, 
either would join the minister, or throw the 
nation into civil dissensions, A seeming 003- 
nimity, therefore, still prevailed amongst “i 
gentlemen of the opposition ; but a priv? 
correspondence was now entered into between 
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Dec. 15. The House proceeded to the 
hearing of the matter of the Petition, com- 


planing of an undue election and return 
for the city of Westminster; and, after 

inp counsel, and the last determina- 
tion of the House, concerning the right of 
electing citizens to serve for the said city, 
made the 15th Nov. 1680, when the House 
resolred, * That the king’s menial servants, 
not having proper houses of their own 
within the city of Westminster, have not 
aright to give voices in the election of ci- 
tizens to serve in iament for the said 
city,” was also read. And the Standing 
Order of the House, made the 16th Jan. 
1786, for restraining the counsel at the 
bar of this House, or before the Commit- 
tee of Privileges and Elections, from offer- 


ing evidence, touching the legality of votes" 


for members to serve in parliament for any 
county, shire, city, borough, cmque-port, 
ot place, contrary to the last determination 
10 the House of Commons, was also read, 
and the counsel for the petitioners were 

; and having examined several wit- 


ee ee ee ee 
some of the heads, and some about his ma- 
Jexy's person, who were no enemies to the 
munwster, but thought it would be for the ser- 
vee of the public if he should retire from 
ie without any civit convulsion attending 
is dismission.” “Tindal. 


“January 12, 1742, My lord; though 
= Opposition at present triumphs in a ma- 
Pnity upon the division about the Westminster 
» When it was imagined sir Robert 
would exert his utmost strength—though Nu- 
ie cared with him into the country a body 
of beer! friends in order to keep them out 
, harm's way, as they call it—notwithstand- 
we ert Gage and Dodington have laid their 
a er, and that his lordship offers 
tite nce Considerable wagers that all the 
tad mie tel are true—and though Littleton 
hates Gs determined to blow up Carlton- 
xaos rather than not have a chance to do 
Mischief ;—this same opposition, with 
or, , Seems to be neither so powerful 
lord Do stimous as it would fain appear. If 
ithe wert le and lord Carpenter had voted 
dared tho minster election, as they have de- 

ey will do for the future, I believe 
ivestion had not been lost at. that time. 
C. Wat Seckville, sir Conyers D'Arcy, sir 
Mr. wee both the Mr. Archers, Mr. Selwyn, 
Mr Men Mr. La Roche, Mr. Caswell, 
and some others, whose names 

theagh i. learn, withdrew, or did not attend, 
have not 2, ere all in or near town; and I 
thei; fie the name of one or two of 
tid not wea was.in or near town, and 
bers, whe wv oat day. Of the new mem- 
tre to take their seats next. meeting, 
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nesses, the farther hearing of that matter 
was adjourned. -s 


Dec. 22. The House proceeded to the 
farther hearing of the matter of the Peti- | 
tion for the city and liberty of Westmin- 
ster. Having examined several witnesses; 
and the counsel on both sides being with- 
drawn, a motion was made and the ques- 
tion put, That William lord Sundon is duly 
elected a citizen for Westminster; it 
ae in the negative, by 220 against 216. 

he question being put, That sir Charles 
Wager is duly elected a citizen for the said 
city ; it passed in the negative, by 220 
against 215, and the said tion was de- 
clared void. 

_And a motion being made to adjourn, 
it passed in the negative by 217 against 
215; and it was resolved, *“ That Mr. 
John Lever, high bailiff of the city of 
Westminster, acted at the said election in 
an illegal and arbitrary manner, in preju- 
dice of the rights and liberties of the elec- 
tors of the said city, and in manifest viola- 
tion of the freedom of elections.’”? Then 


the court has a majority of seven. Captain 
Rutherford being taken off adds another, and 
ifthe last Westminster election be declared 
void, we gain two more fur the State of the 
Nation. Whether any and what converts 
have been, or, before the 21st instant, shall 
be made, I cannot pretend to say. 

‘‘ Sir Robert was to-day observed to be 
more naturally gay and full of spirits than 
he has been tor some time past. The same 
observation was like:vise made of Mr. Pel- | 
ham, whose steadiness seems to be that ex- 
cellent mortar that binds my !ord President, 
my lord Steward, my lord Chancellor, and 
even his grace of Newcastle himself. 

. “ It is generally acreed that sir Robert will 

never give up, nor bring any body in, if he 
can ibly avoid it; and that his majesty 
will never fursake him; that the Tories would 
come into any terms ; and that the patriots, 
being sensible of that, are so afraid of being 
left in the lurch, that they only wait for the 
first good offer. It is well known that Pulte- 
ney carries with him but four members, and 
that lord Carteret has few followers besides 
the Finches. Pulteney’s terms seems to be a 
peerage and a place in the cabinet council if he 
can get it. How far Mr. Pelham’s friendship 
for him may facilitate either of these things, { 
will not pretend to judge. If somebody must 
be peousht in, it is thourht lord Carteret will 
unsay all he has said, and be heartily glad to 
laugh at the great Argyle. People «do not 
think lord Ha and his grace hate one another 
so heartily as they pretend.” Coxe’s Wal- 
pole : Correspondence ; sir Robert Wilmot to 
the duke of Devonshire. 
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a motion being made for taking the said 
John Lever into the custody of the ser- 
jeant at arms; it was resolved in the affir- 
mative. 

A motion being again made to adjourn, 
jt passed in the negative, by 206 against 
200. 


_ Hereupon it was resolved, ‘‘ That it ap- 
pears to this House, that a body of armed 
soldiers, headed by officers, did, on the 
8th of May last, come in a military man- 
ner, and take possession of the church- 
yard of St. Paul Covent Garden, near the 
place where the said poll was taken, be- 
fore the said election was ended: And 
that the presence of a regular body of 
armed soldiers at an election of members 
to serve in parliament, is an high infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the subject, a ma- 
nifest violation of the freedom of elections, 
and an open defiance of the laws and con-, 
stitution of this kingdom.”’ 

It was also ordered, That Nathaniel 
Blackerby, George Howard, and Thomas 
Lediard, esqrs. do attend the House on 
the 22d of January next. 


January 23, 1742, Mr. Blackerby, Mr. 
Howard, and Mr. Lediard, attending ac- 
cording to order, were brought to the bar; 
and, upon their knees, reprimanded b 
Mr. Speaker, as the House had directed. 
The reprimand was as follows ; viz. 

_“ Mr, Blackerby, Mr. Howard, Mr. 
Lediard : 

‘“‘ You having, at the bar of this House, 
confessed, that you did send for, and 
cause to come, on Friday the 8th day of 
‘May last, a body of armed soldiers, headed 
by officers, in a military manner, who did 
take possession of the church-yard of St. 
Paul Covent Garden, near the place where 
the poll (for the election of citizens to 
serve in this present parliament for the city 
of Westminster) was taken, before the said 
election was ended, and you having ac- 
knowledged our offence therein, the 
House did order you to attend this morn- 
ing, to be brought to the bar, to be repri- 
manded, on your knees, by me, for the 
said offence :—I cannot better describe to 
you the nature of this offence you have 

een guilty of, than in the words of the Re- 
solution this House came to, upon their 
examination into that matter ; which are: 
‘ That the presence of a regular body of 
* armed soldiers at an election of members 
* to serve in parliament, is an high infringe- 
* ment of the liberties of the subject, a ma- 
* nifest violation of the freedom of elections, 


‘ 
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‘and an defiance of the laws and 
‘ constitution of this kingdom.’—And it is 
impossible, if you well consider the terms 
of this Resolution, but that you must have 
in your breasts the deepest sorrow. and re- 
morse for this rash act of yours, which, if 
it had not been animadverted upon, might 
have given the most dangerous wound to 
the constitution of this free country, that 
erhaps it had ever felt: this country, free, 
ecsise this House isso; which this House 
can never be, but from the freedom of 
elections to it; and amidst the too many 
ways for violating that, none can be more 
pernicious, because none more quick, de- 
cisive, and permanent, than what you 
might unhappily have set a precedent for, 
and which might have grown to an extre- 
mity, under the a and ready 'pre- 
tences of fears and necessity, that rg oa 
sede all law ; a precedent that would have 
received an authority from the place it be- 
gan in—the seat of the government and le- 
gislature of this kingdom :—Necessity, 
which is to take place of law, must be left 
to the circumstances of every particular 
case; the act must be presumed to be 
bi inquired into assuch, and excused 
only by the clearest Shae: that the ne- 
cessity of it was real:—What you have 
done, is against one of the most essential 
parts of the law of the kingdom : has any 
real necessity been shewn for it? There 
might be fears, there might be some dan- 
ger, but did you try the strength of the 
law to dispel those fears, and remove that 
danger? Did you make use of those 
powers the law has invested you with, as 
civil magistrates, for the preservation 0 
the public peace? No; you deserted all 
that, and wantonly, I hope inadvertently, 
resorted to that force, the most unnatural 
of all others, in all respects, to that cause 
and business you were then attending, an 
for the freedom of which every Driton 
ought to be ready almost to suffer any 
thing: more might be said, but you have 
acknowledged your offence, and have ask 
pardon for it: this has disposed the House 
to lenity: use it not to lessen the sense 0 
your crime, but to raise in your hearts 
sense of gratitude you owe to the House, 
for the gentle treatment you have met 
with on -this occasion, in expectation 0 
which you are discharged, paying your 
fees.” | : 
Resolved, That the Thanks of re 
House be given to Mr. Speaker, for the 
said Speech, and that he be desired te 
print the same. ort 


The Commons adjourn—-A Message 
Jrom the King to the Prince of Wales— 
The Prince’s Answer.*] - Qn the 24th of 
December, the House of Commons ad- 
journed to the 18th of January, 1742. 
. Onthe 5th of January 1742, Dr. Secker, 


*“@n the 24th of December, the House 
of Commons adjeurned to the 18th of Ja- 
nuary ; and that short interval was employed 
by the minister in attermpts to increase his 
frends, and to maintain himself jn power ; 
bat all his efforts were ineffectual. The state 
of his own health was a principal cause of his 
dowafal. He bad suffered at the latter end of 
the preceding year from a severe illness. His 
ese De no longer so strong, nor his 

of transacting business so. ready as 
before, Hence he was incapable of making 
those exertions hag critical situation ren- 
becessary; of unmasking his trea- 
cherous friends ; of exposing his Piemnies, and 
of ping such ooo as would have 
aed him to act with vigour, or to retire 
wih dignity. During this session he ap- 
peared in general absent and thoughtful. He 
seemed to have lost, in many instances, that 
coutempt of abuse, and commend of temper, 
fr which be had been remarkably distiv- 
gushed: he was either, contrary to his usual 
hee = he os irritable and aisles 
ance he publicly said, that if he 
ig a the real sense of the House on 
: ficalt and dangerous situation of affairs, 
ibe support it as a minister in the ca- 
The loss of the Westminster question 
rasta have been the. signal of his imme- 
we Tesignation, and many of his friends 
were of that opinion. But he 
TA to retain his power as long as he was 
mi tod during the recess of parliament, be 

: we udged application to seduce the 
oe ‘ales from his party, in which his 
oath eee and knowledge of mankind 
pt sae convinced him, that he had no 
ihe nee Succeeding. Being informed that 
the mahaeih of opposition proposed to renew 
establish in parliament, for increasing the 

~ eat of the prince, be prevailed on 

to ofere” hot without the greatest difficulty, 
aes ae of 50,000/. to his annual 
sboald be '0 insinuate hopes that his debts 
the been provided he would not oppose 
is Darn ot SOVernment. A message to 
the babes ena conveyed to the prince by 
Choice, °. Oxford, at the instance of lord 


€22¢ 38 com; 
Dot from es 


ir ropesition of a similar import, so 
head of admin, Walpole continued at the 
Sr Robert Walation. The resignation of 
alpole was now considered as 


Dy his friends and enemies ; but 


not 
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bishop of Oxford, waited on his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales, at Carleton- 
house, with the following Message, deli- 
vered to him (as he aid by the earl of 
Cholmondeley, from his majesty : ‘* That 
if his Royal Highness would write a letter 


he had still more mortifications to experience 
before his fate was ultimately decided: <- 

‘* As many erroneous narratives of thi 
transaction have been given to the public, I 
shall subjoin an account, which I fonnd among’ 
the Walpole papers, in the band-writing of 
sir Robert Walpole, and bearing the followin 
endorsement ; ‘‘ An account of what pass 
between H. R. H. and Jord Oxford, January 5, 
1741-2, with the printed letter that passed be- 
tween the king and prince upon the breach.” 

‘* An Account of what the bishop of Oxford 
said to the prince of Wales, from lord Chol- 
mondeley, authorized by his majesty, Ja- 
nuary 5, 1741-2. 

‘“‘ That if his royal highness would write a 
dutiful letter to his majesty, expressing his 
concern for what was , in such a manner 
as might be consistent with his majesty’s ho- 
nour to accept, representing the uneasy cir- 
cumstances of his fortune, and referring them 
to his majesty’s goodness, lord Chulmondeley 
had full and sufficient ground, frony his know- 
ledge of his majesty’s intentions and disposi- 
tions, to assure his royal highness that his 
majesty would be reconciled to him; and 
would add 50,000/. a year to his present income, 
and would not require any terms from him, in 
relation to any of those persons, who were in 
his royal bighness’s service, counsels, or confi- 
dence, nor retain any resentment or displea- 
sure against bim. 

“ To this lord Cholmondeley added, that 
there was no doubt but that bis royal high- 
ness’s debts would in this case be provided for, - 
in such a manner as upon farther considera- 
tion should be found most proper and imprac- 
ticable. 

‘‘ The Answer of his royal highness, Ja- 
nuary 5, 1741-2. ‘* His royal highness used 
strong expressions of duty and affection to his 
majesty, and answered further to this purpose : 
that if this had been a message directly from 
his majesty, it would have been his duty to 
have written a letter to H. M. on the occa- 
sion ; but as it was a proposition that came 
from lord Cholmondeley, in the manner I had 
mentioned ; his answer to lord Cholmondeley 
was, that he would not hearken to it, so long 
as sir Robert Walpole was in power, by whom 
he conceived himself to have been greatly ine | 
jured, and to whom he thought the most pru 
dent advice: for sir Robert Walpole himself, 
and the public, was, that he should retire ; 
and that he, the prince, had before this re- 
ceived intimations of the same nature with 
those 1 had now said to him, and desired not 
to have any more, whilst sir Robert continued 
in-power.’ Coxe’s Memoira of sir R. Wal- 


pole. _ 


“ 
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ef condescension to the king, his majesty 
would give a gracious reception to him, 
his friends, those of his councils and ser- 
vants, who should all be provided for in 
due time: That the 50,000/. per annum 
should be immediately added to his Royal 
Highness’s present income: and, that all 
his debts should be paid with all convenient 
speed.”’ | 

To this his Royal Highness returned the 
following Answer: 

«© That he looked on this Message as a 

roposal from the minister, and not from 

bis majesty : That he would embrace the 
first proper opportunity to throw himself 
at his majesty’s feet: and at that time 
should be far from prescribing terms for 
himself to his majesty: but that he could 
not come to court while sir Robert Wal- 
pole presided in his majesty’s councils : 
that he looked on him as the sole author 
of our grievances at home, and of our ill 
success in the West Indies: and that the 
disadvantageous figure we at present make 
in all the courts of Europe, was to be 
attributed alone to him.” 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion for 
Rear Admiral Haddock’s Orders and In- 
structions.*] January 19,1742. The or- 


© From the Secker Manuscript. 


January 19, 1742. Motion for Haddock’s 
Orders and Instructions. 


Bathurst. Said there were several deficiencies 
in the Papers laid before the House : that there 
had been no papers relating to transactions 
with the queen of Hungary Jater than August 
15, laid before them: that no Orders appeared 
to have been given Haddock from Dec. 18, 
1740, I think till September 1741: and those 
of Dec. 18 do not appear to have been re- 
ceived ; that Haddock says, he will attack the 
Spaniards, if the French are not joined with 
them: that several parts of the papers should 
be ee in order: that at present he 
moved, 


“‘ To address for Copies of the Orders and 
Instructions given to Haddock for his be- 
haviour in case of a junction between the 
French and Spaniards.”’ 


Newcastle. I quoted to Mr. Haddock the 
letter of December 18, when perhaps I thought 
it had been forgot a little, and he owns himself 
he received it. At that time the eyes of every 
body were not in Mediterranean, but the West 
Indies: even the Orders which by accident did 
not arrive have been laid before the House. 
The court of Vienna did not keep Mr. Robin- 
son’s representations secret, and therefore he 
had orders to make no more in writing. Sup- 
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der of the day being read, for taking into 
consideration the State of the Nation: I¢ 
was proposed, ‘* That the House be now 
adjourned during pleasure, and put into a 
Committee thereupon.”? Which being ob- 


jected to; It was moved, “* That an hum- 


ble Address be presented to his majesty, 
that he will be graciously pleased to order, 
that there be laid before this House, 
copies of the Orders and Instructions 
which have been sent to rear admiral Had- 
dock, so far as the same concern his con- 
duct and behaviour in case of a junction 
of the French and Spanish fleets.” After 
debate; the question was put, upon the 
said Motion. And it was resolved in the 
negative. 

Debate in the Commons on Mr. Pulte- 
ney’s Motion for referring to a Select Com- 
mittee the several Papers relating to the 
Conduct of the War.*] January 21. A 
Mction being made by Mr. Pulteney, that 
the several Papers presented to the House 
on Monday and yesterday by Mr. Comp- 
troller, be referred to a Select Committee, 
and that they do examine the same, and 
report to the House what they find mate- 
rial therein: it occasioned a great debate. 


pose in a case of junction, Haddock had orders 
to attack, but had not strength, should this 
be known? No good can come by publishing 
such orders. Better ministers should be sus- 
pected of having given none, than barm brought 
upon the nation to justify them. 

Chesterfield. There can be no harm in know- 
ing whether he had orders to attack our enemies, 
and this question is no more ; for whatever 
power joins them is such. But there may be 

eat harm if itbe not known, and France is the 

rst power tbat should know it. Indeed, they 
must believe you will attack them ualess the 
know the contra And if they know that, it 
is fit we should know it too: the reasons for 
refusing these papers will be as well known 
as the papers themselves can be. It was well 
known that Vernon bad orders to attack the joint 
tleet in the West Indies ; and if orders now are 
concealed, it is not lest France should know, 
but lest England should know. " 

Hervey. If any lord ean doubt whether such 
orders have been sent, J should be for producing 
them. But this is impossible: therefore have 
some indulgence to the opinion of the lords in 
the administration. 

Carteret. The noble lord hath admitted there 
are such Orders, and if every other Jord in the 
alministration will speak explicitly, this is 
an answer, and will give satisfaction abroad. 
But there is not a man in Holland believes 


® From the London Magazine. 
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' Mr. Pulteney introduced his Motion 
with the following Speech ; 


Sir; I have always thought, that when 


such orders are given. Nothing will give 
more life to our friends in Italy than such a de- 
claration. But orders are nugatory without 
means. France will] not take such orders ill. 
Before the French and Spaniards came back 
from America, Haddock had means, and per- 
haps the Emperor's death was one occasion of 
their coming back. Why did we not strengthen 
Haddock then when we wanted ships no where 
else? The French dealt plainly with you, and 
told you they sent a fleet into America to hin- 
der you from ayaa! conquests there, and 
doubtless sir Chaloner Ogle had orders to attack 
them, not only jointly with the Spaniards, but 
separately ; and the king’s Speech ineffect says 
this. 


is 

Chedworth. 1 doubt whether any Orders 
were sent, for I think none were necessary. 
The junction of the French if they would fet 
us alone was not material, and if we attacked 
the Spaniards and they assisted them, it was 
self defence on our part to attack the French, 
but they must declare themselves our enemies 
first. It is owned there were proper orders 
sent to the West Indies: why should it be 
doubted in this case ? It is as much known al- 
ready that we should defend ourselves as the 
sight of any orders can make it known. The 

uestion of means doth not come in here. But 

ough others knew we should defend our- 
selves, it might ruffle some of them to tell 
them so. 

Argyle. I do declare in the most solemn 
manner for the satisfaction of the noble lord who 
spoke lately, that I am in great doubt whether 
Orders were given, and therefore hope he will 
bewith as. Qur ministers knew the Spaniards 
wete going to Italy, i sir J. Norris was 
sent out to intercept Torres when there 
was no chance for it, und so that he could not 


send any thing to Haddock. Every body | T 


knew the Toulon squadron was come out, and 
from that hoor it could not be doubted but 
they meant to wait for us, and yet. Haddock 
was not reinforced in time. If we see these 
Orders, I shalj have once occasion to commend 
a angle action of this administration. 
Newcastle. A noble lord hath said truly that 
Orders without means are tory, and we 
hot means. I do not still repent of the war 
With Spain, but you have almost all the mari- 
time powers against you and none for you. 
You were obliged to send above 30 men of war 
to the West Indies. If sir J. Norris could 
bave gone 4 days sooner, the enemies’ squadrons 
ene thither might have been prevented. 
were accounts of the Spaniards design 
of an embarkation being kept alive, but not of 
its going on. And there were 4 ships of 44 guns 
each, sent to Haddock in June; 3 more were 
ordered in August but did not 


go; but 4 went 
in 


» and it was considered, whether 


relating to the Conduct of the War. 


‘ 
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pees of state are called for by this 
ouse, as well as when such papers are 
laid before us without being called for, it 
should be with some sort of view or design. 


ee | 
more could be spared, and found that you had 
not at home at that time a squadron equal to 
the French. Ten ships of theirs indeed could 
not have invaded us, but they could have in. 
sulted us. Afterwards 5 more were sent to 
Haddock: in all 13, since the beginning of 
June: and two more have been kept with bia 
that he might have means. There are now 4s 
more ordered to be sent him, and God knows. 
whether there will then be 4 left. There is a 
ood deal of difference between suspecting a 
thing and knowing it. And are you in a con- 
dition here at home, if when these Orders are 
avowed, the French should take it ill ? It may 
not be long before orders may be shewn. 
Lonsdale. There must be some disadvan: 
tages in making such an Order known. Every 
step in relation to France is of great import- 
ance. And the French got nothing by declaring 
with what design they sent their squadron into 
America. And what will the advantages be ? 
your honour must be vindicated by deeds not 
w Making these Orders public will not 
give spirjt to other countries. The more spirit 
we have shewn here, the less hath been shewn 
in other places. The only way isto act Wisely, 
Nor will it give satisfaction at home till you 
can satisfy them that you have the means, as 
well as that yo have given orders. 


And the Spanish r at the Hague 
said, it would go without molestation from us. 
Might not means be wanting on purpese for 
executing orders which nobody durst give? 
here was no need of asking for Vernon’s 
Orders, forvhe acted, but in the Mediterranean 
we have not acted. I believe it will not be lon 
before these Orders are shewn, therefore woul 
ree this administration have the honour of 
oing it. 
ardwickeC. The French do believe we shall 
attack them, but this is different from authentic 
proofs of it. The. motion for pa made 
some days ago was limited to such as relate to 
Hadd *s behiavion: towards the Spaniards, 
and that was done with a view to this present 
question. Orders relating only to an actual 


gens of the French and Spaniards, would 


imperfect and blameable, and if they ex- 
tend , Weuld you make this public to 
give a handle to France? It is better to let 


the administration remain unjustified than 
‘ ponere rumores anti salutem.’ I wish we 
could man the ships we have ; but the business 
of the means is not that of the day. 
Carried in the negative without a division. 
4 
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We know very well, that when treaties, 
estimates or accounts are laid before us 
without being called for, it is generally 
with a design to demand a sum of mo- 
ney, or vote of credit ; and such demands 
have of late years been usually complied, 
with, I believe, by most members of this 
House, without so much as looking at 
any one of the papers or estimates, which 


were laid before us as the foundation of | 


that demand. This practice, Sir, must be 
allowed to be a little extraordinary ; but 
our late practice, with regard to those pa- 
pers that are expressly called for, has been 
much more surprising ; for after the pa- 
pers called for hve been laid before us, 
they have been ordered to lie upon the 
table, and there thcy have generally lain, 
without the least examination, as if we had 
had no view in calling for them, but that of 
increasing the bulk of our votes by long 
lists of letters, instructions and memorials. 
Experience has shewn, that when such 
papers are ordered to lie upon the table 
or the perusal of the members, they are 
seldem perused with attention by any, 
and when they are perused separately and 
distinctly by a few particular members, 
none of them have authority enough to 
revail with the House to enter into a strict 
Inquiry, or to take into consideration the 
errors, mistakes or blunders, they may 
from such papers have discovered. —_. 
For this reason, Sir, and that the nation 
may see we do not put the administration 
to the trouble and expence of laying piles 
of state papers before us, without any 
view or design, either for: the service or 
satisfaction of the public, I think; when 
we call for any papers of importance, and 
they are accordingly laid before us, they 
ought of course to be referred to a sclect 
committee, that they may examine them 
strictly, and report their remarks, observa- 
tions, or objections, to the House; for the 
examination of such a committee must 
always be more exact and full, and their 
report will have more weight, than the 
examination or report of any single mem- 
ber, who peruses the papers upon our ta- 
ble, without any direction or authority 
from the House. 
When I argue in this manner, Sir, I 
hope no gentleman will think, that I am 
arguing against this or any other adminis- 
tration ; for a wise and just administration 
will always be glad to have its conduct 
inquired into in the most strict, regular, 
and authentic method ; and if the admi- 
nistration be weak or wicked, it is then the 
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duty of parliament to take that method, 
which is the most regular, and the most 
roper for rescuing the nation out of the 
faads of such an inistration ; therefore 
every gentleman must, with me, suppose 
one ef these two things: either, that the 
doctrine I have advanced will be approved 
by those who have the honour of being 
our present ministers, or that their op- 
posing it ought to be a prevailing argu- 
ment with every independent member of 
this House for agreeing to it; and conse- 
quently, I must look upon it as an esta- 
blished maxim, that all the papers which’ 
are laid before this House, and deemed to 
be of great importance, ought to be re- 
ferred to the consideration of a Select 
Committee. + 7 
This, Sir, is a maxim which will hold. 
good at all times, and in all circumstances; 
but when the nation finds itself involved 
in great difficulties, when our affairs both 
abroad and at home are apparently in 
great distress, and when a general suspi- 
cion prevails against the conduct of our . 
administration; this maxim ought not 
only to be approved, but in every in- 
stance, without hesitation, pursued: and 
that this is our case at present, I shall en-. 
deavour to demonstrate. With regard to 
our trade and manufactures, they have 
been upon the decay for several years: 


every man is now sensible of this decay, 


and every man is now convinced, that it is 
owing to the taxes we have upon the ne-- 
cessevies and conveniences of life. By: 
these taxes the subsistence of poor labour- 
ers and manufacturers is rendered more 
expensive in this than in any foreign coun- 
try, which of course renders it impossible 
for them to work so cheap, and this must 
necessarily make our manufactures come 
dearer to foreign markets than the manu- 
factures of any other country. This has 
gradually diminished the quantity of our 
exports to all parts of the world, except 
to our own plantations, and must, at last, 
put an entire stop to our exporting any 
one sort of manufacture; for other na- 
tions will by degrees fall into the method 


{ of rivalling us in every sort, and as fast as. 


they do, our export of that sort of manu- 
facture must cease. 

We may talk, Sir, against the exporta- 
tion of our wool, and busy ourselves in 
forming schemes for preventing it; but 
unless we can, by abolishing many of our 
taxes, enable our poor to work ape as 
the poor in other countries do, it will be 
impossible for us to prevent it, any other 
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way than by diminishing our produce ; for 
if we can work up none of our wool, but 
barely what is necessary for home con- 
sumption; and if a greater quantity be 
produced than what is necessary for this 
demand, the surplus must be exported, or 
it must rot upon the hands of the owners, 
which would render it impossible for many 
of our farmers to pay their rents; and this 
might, in a little time, make the cry as loud 
for the exportation of our wool, as it is 
now against it. 

The bad effects of our taxes, and the 

eat decrease in the export of our manu- 

ctures, were most sensibly felt, Sir, be- 
fore the breaking out of our present war 
with Spain; but they then began to be 
more sensibly felt than ever, because that 
war put an entire stop to our exportation 
of any manufactures to Spain, and made it 
more dangereus to export them any where 
else, which of course enhanced the price, 
and, consequently, diminished the sale at 
every other foreign market. This at once 
threw numbers of our poor labourers and 
manufacturers out of their usual way of 
subsisting, and brought them and their 
families upon their respective parishes, 
which has, in many parishes, raised the 
poors rates to a height never known be- 
fore in this, nor, I believe, in any other 
kingdom. 

This, Sir, is the present desperate state 
of our trade, and God only knows when, 
or if ever we shall recover; but this is far 
from being the only dire effect of the long 
continuance of our many heavy taxes. 
Our people bore with patience the loads 
they groan under, as long as they had any 
hopes of seeing our debts paid off, and our 
taxes abolished; but they have now lost 
all hopes, and this creates a general un- 
easiness, which, if not speedily removed, 
must end in the subversion of our liberties, 
and, perhaps, the overthrow of our present 
happy establishment. If this unhappy 
state had been the necessary consequence 
of a long and unavoidable war: if by the 
extraordinary expence we have put our- 
selves to for twenty years past, the balance 
of power in Europe had been settled upon 
a solid foundation: if we had established 
such a confidence among our allies, and 
such a respect at all the courts of Europe, 
as ta prevent any one of them from daring 
to insult or injure us, the people would 
have had some consolation, and would 
still have had reason to hope, that, at last, 
we might have been able to have paid off 


our debts, and abolished most of our taxes. 
( VOL. XiL. j 
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But can this be said to be the case? We 
have been engaged in no war: We have 
had no occasion to put ourselves to any 
extraordinary expence ; for I will venture 
to say, that if we had not for these twenty 
years past sent one minister or courier 
abroad, nor kept one marching regiment 
on foot at home, the balance of power 
would have been more secure than it is at. 
present, and we should have been more 
confided in by our friends, and more 
dreaded by our enemies, than we are at 
this time, or have been at any time within 
that period. -_ 

It is something surprising, Sir, but it is 
what the whole nation is now convinced of, 
that every extraordinary article of expence 
we have put ourselves to for twenty years 
past, every negociation we have entered 
into, and every treaty we have concluded, 
has contributed to embroil more and more 
our affairs, both at home and abroad, and 
to render the balance of power in Euro 
more precarious than it was before. By 
this conduct, Sir, we at last found our- 
selves involved in an open war with Spain, 
and threatened and dictated to by France, 
without one ally to assist us, and without 
one fund for carrying on the war, except 
an additional two shillings upon land; for 
we can no more call the sinking fund a 
fund for carrying on a war, than we can 
call the funds appropriated to the payment 
of the interest growing due to our public 
creditors a fund for that purpose; because 
the sinking fund was so solemnly, as le- 
gally, and as authentically appropriated to 
the payment of their principal, as ever the 
other was to the payment of their interest. 

In these circumstances we were, Sir, 
nay, I may say, in worse, when the late 
emperor died; for France, by sending her 
squadrons to the West Indies, and the ma- 
nifesto she published upon that occasion, 
had in some measure openly declared 
against us; and considering what little 
success we have had against Spain alone, 
what success could we have expected 
against France and Spain united together 
against us? From this immediate danger 
we were. set free by the accident of the 
emperor’s death; for France then foresaw 
she might have a better game to play, 
and was therefore willing to keep fair with 
this nation for atime; but how were we 
set free, Sir, from this immediate danger ¢ 
Sir, by the balance of power’s being 
brought into the most imminent, and in all 
human probability, the most unavoidable 
danger; for, in wy opinion, nothing less 
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than a miracle has hitherto prevented the 
utter ruin of the House of Austria, consi- 
dering the many powers which France has 
found means to unite against it, and the 
little assistance it has*received from those 
who were both in honour and interest 
obliged to support it. This, Sir, I say, 
has tor a time prevented our having France 
avowedly united with Spain in the present 
war against us. If the emperor had lived, 
we should probably, before now, have been 
obliged to submit to such terms of peace 
with Spain, as France pleased to prescribe, 
or we should have been now standing sin- 
gle, and alone, against the joint force of the 
two powerful monarchies: of France and 
Spain ; for considering how we had de- 
serted the te in the year 1733, he 
would probably have rejoiced at our dis- 
tress; considering how we have treated 
the king of Prussia for several years past, 
he would certainly have refused to give us 
any assistance; and the Dutch durst not 
have ventured to have joined us, without a 
powerful confederacy in Germany. By 

ood conduct, and the assistance of Provi- 

ence, we might, perhaps, by ourselves, 
have been able to have supported such a 
war, especially if we had by our former 
economy paid off our debts, and freed our 
eee revenue from mortgage. We might 

ave carried it on with glory, and ended 
it with honour; but considering what a 
powerful navy France might have fitted 
out, if she had no way been obliged to di- 
vert her strength by a land war, and con- 
sidering how we should have been obliged 
to divide our naval force, for the protec- 
tion of our trade mm every part of the 
world, and for the defence of our domi- 
nions in the Mediterranean, and in Ame- 
Tica, as well as at home, it must be al- 
lowed, that such a war, supposing the best 
conduct on our side, would have been ex- 
tremely heavy and dangerous; and if it 
had been left to the management of those, 
who have hitherto managed with so little 
success our war against Spain alone, we 
should certainly, before this time, have 
' been undone. 

From hence we may see, Sir, that 
though the emperor’s death, at the time it 
happened, was unlucky for Europe, and 
may, at last, re unlucky for this nation, 
yet it suspended, or put off for a time, the 
imminent danger we were then ex 
to; but are we now free from this danger? 
Does not every man of common penetra- 
tion foresee, that if France be allowed to 
settle the affairs of Germany to her own 
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liking, this danger will recur upor us with 
redoubled force? She may then dictate to 
most of the other states of Europe: she 
may compel those that formerly would 
have remained neuter, to join with Spain 
and her against us; and thus, unless we 
submit to whatever France shall please to 

rescribe, we shall have not only France, 

ut most of the states of Europe, united: 
with Spain in a war against us. Such a 
war it would be impossible for us to sup- 
port. We should then have no alterna- 
tive: we must submit’, and in such a case, 
who can tell what sort of submission 
France might require? . 

This, Sir, is a most disagreeable, a most 
melancholy prospect, and it becomes the 
more so when we consider, that in the 
present distressed condition of this na- 
tion, and confused state of Europe, it is 
hardly possible to prevent the danger, or 
to disperse the cloud that hangs over us; 
for unless we can break that confederacy 
which France has, by our blunders, found 
means to form against the queen of Hun- 
gary, I am afraid, it will be impossible for 
us to form any counter confederacy ; and 
considering the present load of debt we 
groan under, and the general uneasiness 
thereby occasioned, it. will be impossible 
for us to afford such a powerful assistance 
to the queen of Hungary, as may enable 
her to make head against such a mighty 
confederacy. Thus, Sir, | hope, I have 
demonstrated, that at present we labour 
under great difficulties, and that our af- 
fairs are in the utmost distress both abroad 
and at home. This of itself is sufficient 
for raising a general suspicion against the 
conduct of our ministers. From the many 
expensive negociations we have of late 
years carried on: From the many ex- 
pensive and unprofitable treaties we have 
concluded: From the vast expence we 
have put ourselves to, for giving weight to 
those. negociations, or for enforcing the ob- 
servance of those treaties, the people of this 
nation expected, that the liberties of Europe 
would have been by this time secured, be- 
yond a possibility of being attacked, and 
the trade and navigation of this kingdom 
secured beyond a possibility of being in- 
terrupted; and, consequently, that from 
this time we might have disbanded our 
armies, laid up our squadrons, dismissed 
our foreign auxiliaries, and applied our- 
selves sincerely and effectually to the pay- 
ing off our debts, and abolishing our taxes. 
This, I say, the people expected: This 
they had reason to expect ; and now, when 
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they find themselves disappointed in every 
one of these particulars, they cannot but 

ct, they do most generally, and most 
violently suspect, both the wisdom and 
integrity of those wha, for so many years, 
have had the direction of our public affairs, 
and who have never been refused any sum 
they thought necessary for securing the 
‘success of their measures. 

The difficulties we labour under, the dis- 
tresses we are drove to, and the danger to 
which the liberties of Europe, and, con- 
sequently, the liberties of this nation, now 
lie exposed, may be owing to causes of a 
different nature. They may be owing, 
Sir, to the folly or ambition of foreign 
courts, or to events that could not be fore- 
seen or provided against: It may appear, 
that our ministers have done all that human 
wisdom could direct, for preventing these 
fatal effects; but the present face of af- 
fairs, both at home and abroad, affords 
such a strong presumption against them, 
that it is become the duty of parliament 
to make an inquiry into their conduct. 
If they are conscious of no neglect, weak- 
ness, or crime, they will promote that in- 
quiry, they will assist us in every step that 
is necessary for making : 
factory to the nation. 
otherwise, it will add strength to the pre- 


tion against them, and consequently, 


ought to make us more zealousin perform- 


‘ ing our duty to our country. . 
. Thus, Sir, if at all times, it ought to be 
looked on as a maxim, that all such papers 
of moment as are laid before this House, 
ought to be referred to a select committee, 

‘this maxim ought, in our present circum- 
stances, to be most religiously observed, 
and therefore, Ishall conclude with moving, 
‘“ That the several Papers presented to this 
House on Monday last, and, likewise, the 

several Papers presented to the House 
yesterday, by Mr. Comptroller, be referred 

to a Select Committee ; and that they do 
examine thesame, and report to the House, 
what they find material in them.”’* 


_ © On the Zist of January, Pulteney 
made the celebrated motion for referring to a 
Secret Committee the Papers relating to the 
- War, which had been already presented to the 
House. As this motion involved in it nu- 
merous charges against the conduct of the 
war, stated the necessity of a parliamentary 
Inquiry, and brought on personal invectives 
.against the ministey, sir Robert Walpole took 
a considerable share in the debate, and was 
roused to the most animated exertions. In 
this last effort, he is said by his friends to 
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hat inquiry satis- 
if they behave 


A. D. 1742. 
Mr. Henry Pelham : 


Sir; if a parliamentary inquiry into our 
past conduct could be carried on without 
any interruption or prejudice to our future, 
no man should be more ready than I to 
agree to it: No man should be more zeal- 
ous {in promoting it; because I am con- 
vinced, it would terminate in a full justifi- 
cation of those lately concerned in our ad- 
ministration, against all the aspersions and 
calumnies that have been cast upon their 
conduct. ‘Buta parliamentary inquiry into 
the conduct of ministers always has been, 
and always must be attended with great 
warmth; for the most innecent minister — 
will always have a party in parliament 
zealous to condemn, and the most guilty 
will generally have a party zealous te 
acquit. This of course raises a warmth 
within doors, and this warmth within doors 
will always occasion heats and animosities 
without, which may rise to such a height 
as to break out in a civil war. Of this we 
had such a late instance, that it can escape 
the notice of no gentleman in this House. 
I believe, few gentlemen will now pretend 
to justify the conduct of those, who were 
our ministers ne the last four years of 
queen Anne: I believe, most gentlemen 
are now convinced, they were guilty of 
very high crimes and misdemeanors; and 
yet, we all know, a parliamentary inquiry 
into their conduct, was the occasion of a 
civil war in the kingdom, which might 
have been fatal to us, if we had at that 
time been engaged in a foreign war, or if 
Europe had been in such a situation as It 
is in at present. 

I had then, Sir, the honour to be a 
member of this House, and I was zealous 
for the inquiry then set on foot, because f 
thought the ministers guilty, and because 
I thought we had then an epportunity to 
inquire into their conduct, without ex- 

ing the nation to any foreign danger. 

ut for as much as I was convinced of the 
misconduct of those ministers, if the nation 
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have exceeded himself, and evinced such a 
consummate knowledge-ef foreign affairs as 
astonished the House. He was also ably de- 
fended by Pelham, Winnington, and sir Wil- 
liam Yonge; the question, however, would 
have been carried but for the influence of lord 
Hartington, who brought over two Tory mem-~- 
bers, and by this means, to use the expressions 
of sir Robert Wilmot, saved the country from 
twenty-four tyrants! The motion was nega- 
tived by a majority of only three, in the fullest 
house Lanwa for many years, for 503 memr 
bers voted, 
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had been at that time involved in a dan- 
gerous foreign war, or if the liberties of 
Europe had been as much in danger as 
they are at present, I should have been 
for suspending our resentment against the 
guilty, till we had fully provided for 
the safety of the innocent; and the event 
shewed, that this sort of conduct would 
have been the most prudent. 

This ought always, in my opinion, to be 
a rule for our Sonne even when we are 
convinced that ministers are criminal, or 


** On this question every exertion was made 
by opposition, and every art used to secure a 


majority. The purport of the intended mo- | 


tion was not previously known. The minister 
was taken unawares; many of his friends had 
retired ; many absented themselves by design ; 
others, who were sent for in the course of 
the debate, declined, under various retences, 
making their appearance, while all his oppo- 
nents remained at their posts. The efforts 
were so great on both sides, that members 
‘were brought in from the chamber of sick- 
ness. Several voted in that condition on the 
side of opposition ; but some who intended to 
have supported the minister were prevented 
from appearing at the division. They had 
been placed _in an adjoining apartment belong- 
ing to lord Walpole, as auditor of the Exche- 
quer, which communicated with the House. 
The adversaries, aware of this fact, filled the 
key-hole of the door with dirt and sand, 
which prevented their admission into the 
House till the division was over. On this 
occasion, as general Churchill was sitting 
next to the prince of Wales, who was in 
the House of Commons to hear the de- 
bates, a member was brought in who had lost 
the use of his limbs, « So,’ says the prince, 
‘¢ I see you bring in the lame, the halt, and 
the blind.” “* Yes,” replied the general, ‘ the 
Jame on our side, and the blind on yours.” 
The small majority in favour of government, 
notwithstanding all the exertions made by the 
Minister, was so sure a signal of his defeat, 
that a motion to address the king for copies of 
the memorials aud letters, and other papers 
seut to and from the king of Prussia, which 
had been rejected on the i8th of December, 
by a majority of 23, now passed without a di- 
vision.’? Coxe’s Memoirs of sir R. Walpole. 


*« January 23, 174%. My lord; the minutes 
of the House of Commons will inform your 
grace of the extraordinary proceedings in that 
House on the 21st instant. J must take the 
liberty to congratulate your grace particularly 
upon an event of that day, which cannot but 
be very satisfactory to you, when two votes 
would have certainly given to this nation one 
and twenty tyrants. I have good reason to 
believe it was entirely owing to my lord Hart- 
ington that sir Thomas and sir James Low- 
ther voted for their king and country. Never 


CA 


‘these times. 
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have been guilty of some piece of miscon- 
duct: How much more ought it to be a 
rule for our conduct, when we are con- 
vinced of their innocence, or have but a 
bare suspicion of their guilt. When a 
parliamentary inquiry is set up, innocence 
may be a safeguard, but it is far from 
being a safeguard in which a minister can 
securely and quietly put his trust. He 
must not sit with his arms across, and trust 
to the honesty of his prosecutors and im- 
partiality of his judges. . He must be 


was a plot better concealed. Some of sir Ro- 
bert’striends actually went away early, net ex- 
pecting any thing; others never came. The 
Opposition were collected to a man, but I be- 
lieve not above one and twenty knew for what. 
Sir William Gordon was brought in like a 
corpse. Some thought it had been an old 
woman In disguise, having a white cloth reund 
his head. Others who found him out, ex- 
pected him to expire every moment. Other 
incurables were introduced on their side. Mr. 
Hopton, for Hereford, was carried in with 
crutches. There was one and one in the 
same condition on the court side. 

‘* When Mr. Pulteney made the motion, 
your grace may imagine sir Robert dispatched 
messengers to all corners. The three lord 
Beauclerks would not come, because the 
duchess was not buried; Mr. Treby, Mr. 
Thompson of Scarborough, Mr. Caswell, one 
of the Martins, and Mr. Ashe, were ill, and 
could not stir out; Mr. Bowles was forgot, 
and sat diverting himself at Garraway’s 
coffee-house; Mr. Sheppard had that very 
morning asked eave of the House to go into 
the country fer his health, and was gone. 
Besides others, whose names 1 could not 
learn. 

‘“* Sir Robert exceeded himself: he 
cularly entered into foreign affairs, and con- 
snced even his enemies that be was tho- 
roughly master of them. Mr. Pelham, with 
the greatest decency, cut Pulteney into 1,000 
pieces. Sir Robert actually dissected him, 
and laid his heart open to the view of the 
House. Mr. Winnington, sir W. Yonge, 
and H. Fox, spoke incomparably well. I 
must not forget Mr. Coke, who, I am told, 
spoke in a most agreeable manner and with 
great spirit. By an exact calculation, 1 am 
told that of the 50 who were away, the court 
has 37; but I am afraid will Jose Hey- 
don and another double return. The army 
comes in on Friday. It is thought the court 
will carry it by a handsome majority, for 
As the bomb is burst, and no 
mischief done, I hope the danger is over ; and 
after a proper question has been carried by 
fifteen or twenty, sume of the sons of Fergus 
and others will certainly desert a starving van- 
quished army.” Coxe’s Walpole: Corre- 
spondence; sir Robert Wilmot to the duke of 
Devonshire. 
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brought or given against him, and diligent 
and expeditious in detecting and exposing 
it when it is. He must take care to make 
his imnocence appear in every instance 
where it is attacked, and for this purpose 
he may very probably be obliged to dis- 
‘cover secrets which may be of great pre- 
judice to the nation. At the same time, 

e must in every step be watchful, lest any 
point should be carried against him by a 
factious cabal, and for this purpose he must 
diligently and earnestly solicit the attend- 
ance of all his friends. These considera- 
tions, Sir, must shew, that during such an 
Inquiry, no administration can have leisure 
to mind the public business as they ought ; 
and besides, the necessity ministers are in 
such cases reduced to, of divulging the 
secrets of government, in order to justify 
their conduct, may be of infinite and irre- 
ee prejudice to the public; therefore, 

think, we ought to lay it down as a rule 
for our conduct, never to consent to a 
parliamentary inquiry into the conduct of 
an administration, unless we be convinced, 


that some of those concerned have been 


guilty of very great crimes or misde- 
meanors. 

A common rumour, or a bare suspicion, 
however general, can be no _ sufficient 
ground for setting up such an enquiry ; be- 
cause such rumours and suspicions are 
spread against the best, as well as against 
the worst ministers. Nay, a good minis- 
ter is more liable than a bad one to such 
ramours and suspicions. If he be frugal 
of the public treasure, and cautious in 
granting public favours: if he prefers me- 
ritorious modesty to clamorous Impudence, 
he must raise to himself a great number 
of enemies; for every man who is refused 
any suit, however justly, becomes a secret 
or declared enemy to the minister, and of 
course endeavours to propagate calumnies 
against him; and the misfortune is, that 
the most impudent and clamorous are ge- 
nerally most listened to by the unthinking 
part of mankind. Though this be by far 
the most numerous part of mankind, yet, 
I hope, there are none of them in this 
House, and therefore, whatever rumours 
or suspicions may be spread without doors, 
hope, they will not be listened to here, 
‘unless they appear to be founded upon in- 
disputable facts, or very strong presump- 
fons. 

As to facts, Sir, notwithstanding the 
Many rumours that’ are spread without 
doors, I have never-yet heard a proof 
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offered of any one criminal fact against 
those concerned in our administration; 
and as to the presumptions that have been 
suggested, [ do not think there is the least 
foundation for any one of them. That this 
nation labours under great difficulties, and 
that the present posture of affairs, both at 
home or abroad, is far from being agree- 
able, I shall readily grant; but to every . 
one who, with candour, examines the his- 
tory of this nation, and of Europe, for 
twenty years past, it must appear evident, 
that neither of these misfortunes can justly 
be imputed to any en or misconduct 
in our ministers. Our debts were all con- 
tracted long before the present administra- 
tion had a being. At least, if any new 
debt has been contracted, a much greater 
old one has been paid off; for when our 
present ministers first came into power, 
the national debt was larger than it is at 
present, and what was worse, our public 
credit, by an fil-managed project, was al- 
most entirely sunk. They, by their wis- 
dom and good management, soon restored 
the public credit of the nation, and they 
have since paid off as much of the public 
debt as it was possible, without loading the 
Saget with some new or additional taxes. 
If we had kept up no army; if we had 
kept up no navy; if we had been put to 
no expence by the ambitious projects of 
foreign princes, I shall admit, Sir, that a 
much larger share of our public debt 
might have been paid off, and, pi 
many of our heavy taxes abolished. But 
will any one say, that at any time for this 
twenty years past, it would have been pru- 
dent or safe to disband our army? Will 
any one say, that we ought to have left 
our navy to rot and fall to decay? Will 
any one say, now that we so sensibly feel'a 
want of seamen, that we ought not always 
to keep a large number of seamen in pay ? 
Will any one say, that when we were 
threatened with an attack, we ought not 
to have provided for our defence? By so 
doing, Sir, we have always prevented the 
ae and thereby preserved our domes- 
tic tranquillity for these twenty years past ; 
and surely it will be allowed, that it is 
both safer and cheaper to prevent than to 
repel an invasion. | 
Therefore, Sir, if a greater share of our 
public debt has not been paid off; if none 
of our heavy taxes have been abolished, it~ 
is not owing to any mismanagement In our 
ministers, but to the public necessities, 
which annually eauived a larger expence © 
than had been foreseen. If our ministets 
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Ahad taken upon them to be sole judges of 
those necessities, there might have been 
some pretence for finding fault with their 
conduct; but they have regularly laid 
these necessities before the parliament, 
and have never put the nation to one 
shilling expence, but what has been 
previously authorised, or afterwards ap- 
proved of by a majority in both Houses; 
therefore an enquiry into their conduct 
upon this head, may properly be called 
an eoruy into the conduct of parlia- 
ment, and it you should give sentence 
against the former, it will be a condemna- 
tion of the latter, which, with regard to 
the respect due to parliament, may have a 
very bad effect upon all degrees of men in 
this kingdom. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the present 
posture of affairs at home and abroad, I 
shall grant, it is a misfortune to this nation 
to be involved in a war with Spain: 1 shall 
grant it is a misfortune to Europe, to have 
so many of its princes united for destroy- 
ing that balance of power upon which their 
own independency, at least the indepen- 
dency of all of them but one, most abso- 
lutely depends. But can either of these 
misfertunes be imputed to any misconduct 
in our ministers? Our being involved in a 
war with Spain, is owing to nothing but 
the pride, haughtiness, and obstinacy of 
that nation. Did our ministers advise his 
majesty to declare war against Spain with- 
out a cause? Did they precipitate the na- 
tion into that war, without having first 

_ tried every method for obtaining satisfac- 
tion by peaceable means? We all know 
that their backwardness in commencing 
hostilities was exclaimed against by many 
in this nation, and even by those who now 
endeavour to load them with the misfor- 
tune of our being involved in war. Thus, 
Sir, if ministers pursue pacific measures, 
their conduct is found fault with, and if 
they pursue warlike measures their con- 
duct is found fault with; if they provide 
for our defence at home, and thereby pre- 
vent an attack, their conduct is found fault 
with, on account of the expence; and if, 
by their neglecting to provide for our de- 
fence, the nation should be invaded, their 
conduct would certainly, and, I am sure, 
with more reason, be found fault with. 
This, Sir, makes me think, it is not so 
much their conduct, as their continuing to 
be our ministers, that is the real ground of 
complaint; and this will be a ground of 
complaint against all future, as well as 
against our present ministers ; for no man 
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that serves the crown will give up his em- 
ployment, as long as the king inclines he 
should keep it, and desires nothing of him, 
inconsistent with his honour, or the good 
of his country, which, it is well known, his 
present majesty will never desire of any 
man that serves him; and this, perhaps, 
makes gentlemen so fond of getting into 
employment, but it is, in my opinion, an 
ungrateful return in gentlemen, to endea- 
vour to distress his majesty’s affairs, in 
order to force themselves into his service. 

Thus, Sir, I think, it must appear, that 
no one who has the honour of having a 
share in his majesty’s councils, can be 
blamed for the misfortune of our being 
involved in a war with Spain, and as little 
can they be blamed for the present un- 
happy state of affairs in Europe, which is 
entirely owing to one of these two causes : 
either to a fatal, I may say, frantic ambition 
in some of the princes of Germany, who, 


rather than not extend their dominions, 


seem resolved to render themselves de- 
pendent upon the crown of France; or it is 
owing to an unaccountable obstinacy in the 
court of Vienna, who, rather than do justice 
to their neighbouring princes in Germany, 
seem resolved to bring themselves, and 
the whole German empire, into a sort of 
subjection to his most Christian majesty. 
Which of these two causes the present 
misfortune of Europe is owing to, 1 shall 
not pretend to determine ; but let it be 
which it will, our ministers cannot be 
blamed. It was not, it cannot be sup- 
posed to have been in their power to go- 
vern the ambition of the princes of Gere 
many, or to overcome the obstinacy of the 
court of Vienna. 

I hope I have now shewn, Sir, that 
neither the difficulties we Jabour under, 
nor the present dangerous situation of 
affairs, can afford any presumption of mis- 
conduct in those, who for some time past, 
have had the honour of being in his ma- 
jesty’s councils; and as no particular 
crime has yet been charged a t them, 
nor the least proof offered of any fact, if 
there are any suspicions without doors, 
those suspicions can have no solid founda- 
tion, and ought not therefore to have such 
weight within doors, as to lead us into a 
pariamentary inquiry, which is alwa 
troublesome, and, at this juncture, w 
be extremely dangerous. If this nation 
be in distress, if the affairs of Europe be 
in distress, as they certainly are, it should 
be an argument with us to avoid all per- 
sonal altercations and animosities, and te 
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unite heartily among ourselves, both in 
¢ouncil and action, for retrieving affairs 
both abroad and at home. The case of 
this nation, the case of Europe, is not yet, 
thank God! so desperate, but that both 
may be restored, if proper remedies be 
speedily oer Our public credit is yet 
ina flourishing condition: We may yet 
raise large sums for the support of a ne- 

war; and if the tranquillity of 
Europe be restored, and established upon 
asolid foundation, we may soon pay off 
old arrears, as well as what we may be 
obliged to contract for that salutary pur- 

The confederacy formed against 
the queen of Hungary is so unnatural, that 
#t must of itself be dissolved, unless the 
princes of Germany be kept firm to France, 
by seeing it impossible or dangerous to 
break from her. This may be prevented, 
it we immediately unite amongst ourselves, 
and interpose with the whole strength of 
the British nation; but if, like ignorant 
and contentious physicians, we sit accusing 
one another of mal-practice, the patient 
may expire in the interim. 

I must, therefore, conjure gentlemen to 
give over all personal animosities, and 
think of nothing but giving his majesty 
that advice, and those aids, which may be 
thought proper and necessary for pro- 
| against the calamity that threatens 
us. If any thing has been done amiss, we 
may soon find a proper time for inquiring 
into it, but the present is far from being 
so; and if no immediate inquiry be de- 
signed, we have no occasion tor referring 
any papers to the consideration of a select 
committee; for I cannot agree with my 
honourable friend in thinking, that every 
important paper, or parcel of papers, that 
are, or may be laid beforethe House, should 
be referred to a select committee. If this 
were laid down as a rule for our conduct, 
we should have time tq do nothing, but to 
hear and consider the reports from such 
committees, It would therefore be im- 
possible to observe the rule, and it has 
never been the practice. When gentle- 
mens’ curiosity prompts them to desire a 
sight of any papers of state, they move 
for having them laid before the House, 
and their motion is always complied with, 
when consistent with the public safety. 
When the pepers thus called for are laid 
upon the table, they examine them: If 
they find nothing material, their whole de- 
sign is answered ; but if they find any thing 


they think worth the notice of the House, | 


they acquaint the House with what they 
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have observed, and if a majority be of the 
same opinion, the House either enters into 
the immediate consideration thereof, which 
they may easily do, because the papers 
are upon the table; or refer the whole to 
the consideration of a committee, perhaps 
a select committee. 

This, Sir, is the usual method of pro- 
ceeding in such cases, and as no observa- 
tions have been made upon any.of the 
papers referred to in this motion, nor any 
onc fact mentioned from them for inducing 
us to take any of them into our considera- 
tion, I must suppose, that those gentlemen 
who have perused them, for I confess I 
have not, have found nothing in them, 
they think worth the notice of the House ; 
and if they have not, I can see no reason 
why we should give any committee the 
trouble to peruse and examine them. 

But, besides seeing no reason for ree 
fering these papers to a select committee, 
there are, I think, strong reasons against it. 
If this motion should be complied with, it 
will immediately spread an opinion abroad, 
that instead of taking proper measures for 
the time to come, we are going to enter 
upon an inquiry into past measures; this 
will certainly raise divisions amongst us, 
and may produce a civil war in the king- 
dom, or at least a breach between his ma- 
jesty and his parliament, which will of 
course disable us from giving our friends 
abroad any assistance, or interposing any 
manner of way in the affairs of Europe; - 
and the consequence of such an opinion’s 
being spread abroad, may be most fatal. 
The princes now united in an alliance with 
France, will then see it impossible to break 
off from that alliance: the other princes 
and states of Europe will see it impossible 
to form any confederacy, se a of giving 
a check to the designs of France: the 
queen of Hungary, despairing of any re- 
lief or assistance, will immediately submit 
to such terms as France shall please to 
prescribe ; and the court of France, being 
free from the fear of controul, will set no 
bounds to their ambition. Suppose their 

resent chief minister should be moderate 
in his views; suppose he hag no other in- 
tention than to reduce the power of the 
House of Austria, without adding to the 
power of the House of Bourbon, yet in 
such a case, it would be impossible for him 
to stem the torrent of French ambition, or 
to govern a court where that passion has 
always so much prevailed. 

The spreading such an opinion abroad 
is, therefore, Sir, what we ought most 
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carefully to prevent; but if this motion 
should. be agreed to, it would be impossible 
to prevent a most strict inquiry, and a 
most violent prosecution’s being set on 
foot. There are many gentlemen, pee ae 
both within doors and without, of a mode- 
rate disposition, and such as have a greater 
regard for the safety of the public than for 
any personal resentment. Those gentle- 
men may, as yet, be able to govern and 
moderate the temper of the nation, or, at 
" least of this House; but if a select com- 
mittee were once named, I am afraid, it 
would be out of their power. That com- 
mittee would think it incumbent upon them 
to do something: The papers now pro- 
posed to be referred to them would give 
them an inclination to see others, and those 
again would make them think it necessary 
to see more, till they had got all the state 
papers, even the most secret, before them ; 
and in order to succeed in all their mo- 
tions for this purpose, and to have their 
report approved of, they would endeavour 
to raise, and would probably succeed in 
raising a most violent and revengeful spirit, 
both without doors and within, which 
might fall heavy upon some innocent men, 
as well as upon the guilty. The former, 
his majesty would certainly, from his 
known justice and resolution, endeavour 
to protect, and what might be the conse- 
quence of such a contest God only knows. 

Thus, Sir, as I can see no reason for 
this motion: as, I think, it would be at- 
tended with the most dangerous, the most 
fatal consequences, I must therefore be 
against it, and hope the hon. gentlemen 
will not insist upon their motion; for even 
their insisting upon it may have a very 
bad effect upon his majesty’s negociations 
abroad. : 


Mr. Alexander Hume Campbell : 


Sir; the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, has made me consider the motion 
now before you with great attention, and 
that the House may do the same, I desire 
it may be again read by the clerk at your 
table. [The Motion being read, he went 
onthus.]. I cannot conceive, Sir, how the 
hon. gentleman could from this motion 
take occasion to talk of inquiries or per- 
sonal Piques and resentments. Is there 
any word, is there any expression in the 
motiqn, that seems to insinuate, as if an 
lnguiry were intended, or that can be 
thought to carry any personal resentment ? 
If an hon. gentleman near him had talked 
so upon this question, I should not have 
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been surprised, because, I believe, there is 
nothing he dreads so much; and when 
one’s mind is strongly possessed with the 
fear of any thing, the imagination often 
presents the phantom when there is no real 
appearance; but ag 1 am convinced, the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last can dread 
no inquiry, with respect to himself at least, 
Iam amazed how this question came to 

resent to his view the phantom of an 
inquiry. ; 

Sir, there is nothing more in this ques- 
tion, nor, I believe, any thing more in- 
tended by it, than a proper examination 
of those papers, which were certainly 
called for with the design of having them 
propeny examined ; and as they cannot 

e properly examined without referring 
them to a select committee, I hope to shew 
such reasons for our complying with the 
motion, as cannot be supposed to proceed 
from any personal resentment, but I must 
beg leave to say a word or two about in- 
quiries in general, which the hon. gentle- 
man has represented in so hideous a light. 
He has told us, Sir, that parliamentary in- 
quiries always raise divisions, heats, and 
animosities, and have sometimes raised a 
civil war in the kingdom. On the con- 
trary, I will venture to affirm, from the 
whole tenor of our history, that the pre- 
venting or opposing of a parliamentary in- 

uiry has always had that effect ; and that 
the giving way te a parliamentary in- 
quiry, when the majority of the nation 
called for it, never raised any. The re- 
bellion at the beginning of the late reign, 
was not occasioned by the parliamentary 
inquiry then set on foot, but by a Jacobite 
spirit which at that time but too univer- 
sally prevailed in the nation. Whatever 
transgressions the former ministers had 
been guilty of, they had found means to 
set themselves at the hcad of a very nu- 
merous and powerful party in the nation, 
who were attached to them, not by bri- 
bery and corruption, or any selfish: view, 
but from a real, though very wrong prin- 
ciple. That party wanted nothing but a 
head for flying to arms, and the inquiry, 
indeed, furnished them with what they 
wanted. But is this the case at present? 
Can it be said, that our present ministers 
have any party attached to them from 
principle? They have no party but such 
as are attached to them from motives of 
self-interest, and as soon as you take from 
them the distribution of the loaves and 
fishes, their followers will desert them of 
course. . 
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We have therefore, Sir, nothing to fear 
from setting up a Saag | inquiry, 
but a great deal from our neglecting it. 
The whole nation, at least all those who 
dare speak their minds, call loudly for it, 
and if it should be prevented, or defeated 
by a court majority in parliament, it will 
raise a general disaffection to our govern- 
ment. Will our friends abroad put any 
trust or confidence in such a government? 
Can our enemies dread any thing from 
such a government? Sir, it is well known, 
both abroad and at home, that an unpo- 
pular government in this kingdom never 
did, nor, I hope, ever can act with vigour 
orspint. I say, | hope, it never can; for 
this must be the case as long as there is 
the least relic of liberty amongst us. All 
those fatal consequences therefore, which 
the hon. gentleman has been pleased to 
prognosticate from our entering upon an 
inquiry into our late conduct, may more 
naturally, and more reasonably be prog- 
hosticated, nay, must necessarily ensue, 
from our not giving the nation the satis- 
faction they expected from this new par- 
liament. Our friends abroad will despair : 
our enemies will rejoice. For this rea- 
son, Sir, so far as I can judge at present, 
I shall give my vote for an inquiry as soon 
as it shall be proposed; and I shall be for 
carrying it through with all possible 
strictness, without any personal prejudice. 
I have no resentment against any but 
those who are suspected of being the 
enemies and betrayers of their country, 
and against such J shall always have a re- 
sentment, till I see them cleared by an 
honest and fair inquiry. 

But I beg pardon, Sir, for taking up 
s0 much of your time upon this subject; 
for the present question is not about an 
inquiry, it has nothing to do in the de- 
bate; much less with admonitions against 
personal piques and animosities ; for from 
what is‘now proposed, no man can fear a 
personal attack, unless he be conscious, 
that from these papers something criminal 
In his conduct may be discovered; and I 
hope no member of this House will refuse 
doing his duty towards his sovereign, for 
fear some crime should thereby be disco- 
vered in any minister. J say, doing his 
duty towards his sovereign, Sir, for whe- 
ther we shall do so or no, is the question, 
and the only question now before us. His 
majesty, in his most gracious speech from 
the throne, has expressly required our 
counsel and assistance; can we give him 
either without first knowing how? Can 
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we know how, without first examinin 

into the present state of affairs bo 

abroad and at home? Would not a physi- 
cian be a madman, to prescribe to a pa- 
tient, without: first examining into the 
state of his distemper, the causes from 
which it arose, and the remedies that had 
before been applied ? This is our case at 
present. His majesty has desired our 
counsel: if he had not, we are bound to 
give it, considering the present melane- 
choly state of affairs ; and for this purpose 
we ought to examine into it as narrowly 
as we can. , 

I have not, Sir, perused many of the 
papers mentioned in this motion: neither 
shall I, unless this motion be agreed to; 
for who would peruse such piles of papers, 
without an expectation at least; that his 
perusal mi pe aaa be attended with 
some a ect. But from the very 
titles of them, I can see, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have all these papers, 
at least, narrowly looked into, before we 
can know any thing about the political 
distemper which at present threatens the 
liberties of this nation, as well as the li- 
berties of Europe, with an immediate 
dissolution. We are by treaty obliged to 
assist the queen of Hungary against the 
French and Bavarians, because they di- 
rectly attack the Pragmatic Sanction ; but 
we are not obliged by treaty to assist her 
against the king of Prussia, because he 
asserts only what he pretends to be the 
ancient rights of his house. We are 
therefore both in honour and _ justice 
obliged to inquire into the foundation of 
this dispute; for if Prussia’s claim be just, 
and the queen of Hungary obstinately re- 
fuses to do him justice, it will free us from 
the engagement we are under, of assisting 
her against the French and Bavarians; 
because, though we have guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction, yet if she by her 
obstinacy makes it more difficult and dan- 
gerous for us to perform that guaranty, 
than it would have been otherwise, it 
frees us both in equity and honour from 
that engagement. 

This, Sir, must shew how absolutely 
necessary it is for us to examine strictly 
into the contents of the letters, memorials, ° 
and papers presented to us, before we 
can give any advice to his majesty, with 
regard to the present state of affairs in 
Europe; and particularly, Sir, I must 
mention the treaty between his majesty 
and the queen of Hungary, dated at 
Hanover, June 13, 1741. Surely this 
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treaty, with every paper, previous and 
sata ae relating to it, ought to be ex- 
amined in the strictest manner, before we 
can judge how matters stand between us 
and the queen of Hungary. 

Then, Sir, with regard to our war with 
Spain, as there have been many disputes 
between France and us, on account of that 
war, and as its continuance very much 
depends upon the impartial as well as neu- 
tral behaviour of the French, we ought 
certainly to examine carefully the papers, 
before we offer any advice to his majesty, 
relating to the future conduct of the war. 
The case may stand between the king of 
Prussia and queen of Hungary, so as to 
free us from any obligation to assist her ; 
but if it should appear, that the French 
have assisted the Spaniards as much as 
they could in an underhand manner, we 
may from thence judge, that they will de- 
clare openly against us, as soon as they 
have settled the affairs of Germany to 
their mind. This should make us, without 
any other consideration, resolve to assist 
the qucen of Hungary in the most stre- 
nuous manner, let the consequence be 
what it will, Nay, 1 do not know, but 
that it should make us immediately de- 
clare war against France; for it would be 
better to declare against her, whilst she is 
engaged in war with the queen of Hun- 
gary, than to wait for her declaring against 
us, after she has reduced the queen of 
Hungary to her own terms. 

These arguments; 1 hope, the hon. 
gentleman cannot say proceed from any 
pee ee rene It is not possible 
or any one to suppose, that a parliamen- 
tary prosecution would be the conse- 
quence of this motion, without first sup- 
posing, that our ministers have been guilty 
of some criminal sort of conduct; and 
this is a supposition which I shall not 
make, lest the hon. gentleman should say, 
it proceeds from particular prejudice: 
surely the parliament may offer advice, 
and take the proper methods for being 
able to do sv, without setting up an in- 
quiry. None of the arguments he has 
made use of against an inquiry can, there- 
fore, operate in the least against this mo- 
tion, which tends merely to enable us to 


erform, as we ought, that duty his ma-. 


jesty has required of us; and the sooner 
we set about the performance of that duty, 
it will be the better both for ourselves 
and our friends. The public affairs of 
this nation have, for many years past, been 
solely directed by his majesty’s inferior 
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councils, for his great and supreme coun- 
cil has never once offered any advice, but 
such as was dictated by the minister: both 
the affairs of this nation, and the affairs 
of Europe, are at last brought mto the 
utmost distress: whether the advice his 
majesty has received from his inferior 
councils has any way contributed to this 
distress, I shall not pretend to determine ; 
but it is certain, their advice has not pres 
vented it, nor have they oe so muck 
as one remedy, though the distress has 
been apparent for above this twelvemonth, 
It is therefore high time for his majesty’s 
great council to interpose with its advice. 
From such an interposition our friends 
will conceive hopes, ouf enemies appre- 
hensions. 

- This, Sir, makes me extremely soli- 
citous about the success of this motion; 
because the fate of Europe, as well as of 
this nation, in a great measure, depends 
upon it. If this motion be agreed to, I 
shall expect to see the queen of Hungary 
continue te resist the torrent of enemies 
that have broke in upon her, with that 
surprising firmness of mind she has hi- 
therto manifested: if this motion should 
be rejected, especially if by a great ma- 
jority, I fear, it may have a most mis- 
chievous eficct upon her councils, by 
making them despair, and consequently 
submit; 1 shall therefore heartily give 
my affirmative to the question. 


Debate in the Commons — 


Mr. W tnnington : 


Sir; whatever gentlemen may pretend, 
it is evident, that the motion now under 
our consideration, must produce an en- 
quiry, and a very general one too. You 
are desired to appoint a select committee, 
and, I suppose, the next motion will be to 
make it asecret one; todo what? Toexa- 
mine the several papers mentioned in the 
motion, and to report what they may think 
material in them. Is not this a motion for 
an enquiry into the aftairs which~ those 
papers relate to? It is certainly therefore 
a motion for a particular enquiry. But 
can any one imagine the enquiry will cease 
there? An enquiry into those affairs will 
naturally, and even necessarily, produce 
an enquiry into other affairs, and those 
again into others; so that the enquiry will, 
at last, become general, and may extend 
itself farther back than most people now 
dream of; for there is such a concatenation 
between state affairs, domestic and foreign, 
precedent and subsequent, that it is im- 
possible to judge of one without a thorough 
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insight intoaH the rest, till you arrive at a 
certain crisis, when the whole affairs of the 
nation began to take a new turn, which 
probably will be as far back as the acces- 
sion of his late majesty to the throne. 

Whether we can find twenty-one per- 
sonsin this House, fit to be intrusted with 
all the secrets of our government, is what 
I very much question, but this I am sure 
of, that when a secret committee is once 
named, and invested with the usual powers, 
no one can tell how far they will gov. The 
mind of man is naturally curious, and fond 
of diving into secrets, especially when they 

ink they maay thereby raise their charac- 
ter, pursue their interest, or gratify their 
resentment. We may therefore suppose, 
that this secret committee will extend 
their enquiries as far as possible, and that 
in every report they make, they will refer 
It to some affair not yet enquired into. 
This will give them a pretence for desiring 
an extension of power, ard as the majority 
of the House will probably be as curious 
as they, their desire will be readily granted. 
Thus the House, instead of putting a stop 
to their progress, will probably encourage 
it, and his majesty can put an end to it no 
other way than by a dissolution or proro- 
gation, either of which would throw all 
things inte confusion. From whence we 
May see, that our agreeing to this motion 
must necessarily terminate in a general 
enquiry into the conduct of our public af- 
fairs, for God knows how many years past ; 
and this, besides discovering all the secrets 
of our government to our enemies, would 
certainly raise great animosities and heart- 
bumings amongst us, which at a time 
when we are in open war with Spain, and 
when the liberties of Europe stand so 
much in need of our assistance, might be 
attended with consequences which I trem- 
ble to think of. 

A civil war, Sir, is in itself a most terri- 
ble evil, but considering the present cir- 
Cumstances of things, that would be one of 
the least evils we should have to fear; for 
while we were engaged in cutting one ano- 
ther’s throats, the liberties of Europe 
Would be undone, and the nation itself 
Would fall a prey to its most ancient and 
Most nveterate enemy. That an enquiry 
into the past conduct of our public affairs 
would have such a tendency, has, I think, 
been confessed by those who have spoke 
m favour of this motion. It has been al- 
lowed, that the inquiry at the beginning of 
the late king’s reign, furnished a head for 
the disaffected party; and that this was 
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the cause of the rebellion must likewise be 
allowed, for without a head, the disaffected, 
or if you please, the party attached to the 
former administration, could never have 
had recourse to arms. How are we sure, 
that an enquiry at this time may not pro- 
duce the same effect? It is sratis dictum to 
say, that no man is attached to our present 
administration but from motives of self- 
interest: I might as well say, that none 
but Jacobites and republicans are against it. 

All those who approve of our public 
measures, and are convinced that nothing 
has been done amiss, must be attached to - 
the government from a principle of justice, 
and would, nay ought to stand up against 
their being unjustly condemned by a pre- 
vailing faction in parliament; we are not 
therefore to suppose, that our present mi- 
nisters would be deserted by all their 
friends, upon a censure’s being unjustly 
passed against them in parliament. And 
as secret committees generally pique them- 
selves upon finding fault, and upon getting 
their opmion approved of by a majority, 
such a censure would probably be the con- 
sequence of an enquiry, which i ha put 
the friends of our ministers upon defending 
them by arms, since they found they 
could not defend them by a majority of 
voices in parliament. 

To this I must add, Sir, the danger of 
his majeety’s being prevailed on to think, 
that the prosecution of his ministers pro- 
ceeded from a Jacobite or republican spi- 
rit in parliament, and that though the at- 
tack was first made upon his ministers, it 
was principally designed against himself, 
or against the most essential prerogatives 
of his crown. This belief his majesty may 
the more easily be brought into, from the 
example of the parliament of the year 
1640. That parliament, or at least the 
principal leaders of it, had certainly, from 
the very beginning, a design against the 
crown itself, but they covered their design 
under the cloak of a desire to punish guilt 
ministers, and a zeal for that very consti< 
tution which they intended to destroy. 
They attacked the king’s ministers, and 
those ministers, perhaps, deserved the ate 
tack, but the consequence shewed, that 
their chief design was against the crown. 
In this, it ie now certain, they were en- 
couraged by the court of France, and some 
of them, perhaps, were bribed by French 
gold. May not the same thing happen 
again? May not the majority of this House 
be influenced by a Jacobite or republican 
spirit, supported by French promises and 
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French gold? If this should happen to be 
the case, his majesty would be obliged to 
defend himself and his ministers by force 
of arms; and suppose this were not reall 
the case, yet if his majesty supposed it 
were, the effect would be the same. 

We should therefore, Sir, be extremely 
cautious of going upon an enquiry into the 
conduct of ministers, unless we have some 
Ma strong proofs of their being guilty, 
and such as may give our sovereign reason 
to think they are so. Such proofs are ne- 
cessary not only in justice to our ministers, 
who ought not to be subjected to the 
trouble and danger of a trial, without any 
sort of proof, but also in respect to our 
sovereign, and in order to prevent his hav- 
ing any suspicion, that the enquiry pro- 
ceeds from disaffection to him, or from a 
concealed design against his crown and 
dignity. Such a caution is necessary at 
all times, but especially at present, on ac- 
count of the circumstances of our affairs, 
both domestic and foreign. With regard 
to our domestic affairs, it is well known, 
that there is still avery strong spirit of 
Jacobitism in the country, and therefore, 
when a spirit of enquiry prevails in parlia- 
ment, the king has reason to believe it pro- 
ceeds from a spirit of Jacobitism, unless b 
the proofs upon which that enquiry is 
founded, he should be convinced, that 
there are very good reasons to suspect his 
ministers having been guilty of misconduct. 
Then with regard to the circumstances of 
our affairs abroad, we are in open war with 
Spa and upon very bad terms with 

rance, because of her apprehensions lest 
we should defeat her ambitious designs in 
Europe, by giving effectual assistance to 
the queen of Hungary. A dissension be- 
tween his majesty and his parliament 
would prevent our being able to prosecute 
the war against Spain with vigour, or to 
give any disturbance to the projects of 

rance: it is therefore the interest of 
both, to raise, if possible, such a dissen- 
sion; and for that purpose to procure an 
attack upon the best ministers of .the 
crown. This his majesty has, at this time 
especially, great reason to be jealous of; 
and if he should see any of his ministers 
attacked in parliament without proof, with- 
out so much as an allegation of any parti- 
cular criminal fact, would not he have 
great reason to conclude, that the attack 
proceeded from French and Spanish gold, 
and that according to the old maxim, 
pane obsta, he was obliged, both for 

is own safity, and the safety of his king- 
doms, to stifle it in its infancy. 


t 
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But the inquiry now proposed is not, it 
seems, with a design to attack any of his 
majesty’s ministers, or to discover any 
crimes or oversights in their condact, but 
merely to enable us to give his majesty 
our counsel and advice upon the present 

ture of affairs, Sir, if the advocates 

or this motion have such a knowledge of 

our ancient constitution as they pretend, 
they must know, that to peneiad ls advise 
is the proper business of the other House : 
our business is to consent: our very writs 
shew, that this is our proper province; and 
therefore, I think, we ought not to be for- 
ward in offering our advice, except when it — 
is particularly and expressly asked by his 
majesty. In his Speech from the throne his 
majesty has, it is true, told both Houses, 
for this part of the speech is addressed to 
both, that the posture of affairs makes our 
counsel and assistance necessary. Whe- 
ther these two words ought to be taken 
jointly or separately is the question? Ac- 
cording to our ancient constitution, they 
ought to be: taken separately: the word 
counsel ought to be supposed to be directed 
to the other House, and the word assist- 
ance to this. The Peers are to advise such 
measures as they think necessary: the 
Commons are to assist by granting such 
sums as are necessary for carrying those 
measures into execution. But suppose the 
words were to be taken jointly, we are not 
from hence to conclude, that we are to de- 
termine what points we are to give our ad- 
vice upon. We ought to suppose, that his 
majesty will afterwards communicate to 
us, by message, the points upon which he 
desires our advice ; and when he does so, 
he will certainly order all the necessary 
papers to be laid before the House, or if 
they are of so secret a nature that they 
ought not to be laid before such a numer- 
ous assembly, he will desire us to appoint 
& secret committee for inspecting such 
papers as he may think fit to communicate. 
To wait for such a message would be act- 
ing In our proper sphere, and with due re-_ 
spect to our sovereign, agreeably to our 
ancient and real constitution. To act 
otherwise, would be a breach of our duty 
to our sovereign, and such an incroach- 
ment upon our constitution, as might at 
this juncture be of the most dangerous 
consequence ta the liberties of Europe, 
as well as the liberties of our native 
country. 

After what I have said, Sir, I believe, I ~ 
may freely declare, that I neither think it 
my duty, nor do I think I have any call to 
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examine how affairs stand between us and 
the queen of Hungary, and much less be- 
tween her and the king of Prussia; nor do 
I think we ought to examine how matters 
stand between France and us with regard 
to our war with Spain. When his ey 
desires our advice, it will then, and not 
til then, be necessary to examine the 
pepers already laid before us, or such as 
may hereafter be laid before us, relating to 
any of the points upon which that advice is 
desired; and if his majesty should require 
it, but not otherwise, I shall be for ap- 
pointing a select and secret committee 
for examining into such papers as his ma- 
iat Ae us are not proper to be divulged 
to the whole House. 

Thus, Sir, it must appear, that if the 
motion now before us be designed as a 
foundation for an inquiry into the conduct 
of our ministers, it ought not to be com- 
plied with ; and if it be designed only as a 
step towards enabling us to give his ma- 
jesty our advice, it istooearly. Let us exa- 
mine it therefore in what light we will, it 
sppears to be improper. This is my sin- 
cere opinion of it, and for this reason, I 
h ‘the hon. gentleman will excuse me, 
if] give my negative to his motion. 


Sir Watkin Williams Wynn : 


Sir ; if the House were to be directed 
by such reasoning as an hon. gentleman 
has made use of against this motion, we 
should never inquire into the conduct of 
any minister, nor into the state of any 
public affair, foreign or domestic, but when 
the minister should please to give us leave ; 
Isay minister, Sir, for there has always 
been a sort of gentlemen in this House, 
who make use of the word sovereign in- 
stead of minister, in order to give an ap- 
pearance of reason to an argument which 
would otherwise appear in itself ridiculous. 
To confirm what I say, I shall repeat the 
arguments which the hon. gentleman has 
made use of, and by substituting the word 
minister, which is the only proper word to 
be made use of in this House, when we 
talk of. any public affair, instead of the 
word sovereign, youewill then see his ar- 
guments in their true light. 

He says, we ought never to inquire into 
the conduct of ministers, or to speak more 
Properly, of one sole minister, unless we 

ave such proofs against him as must con- 
vince that minister of his having been in 
the wrong; and the reason for this, he 
says is, lest that minister should suspect, 


or rather pretend, that the inquiry into 
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his conduct proceeded from a jacobite or 
republican spirit, or from the influence of 
foreign gold. Sir, upon such a principle 
could the parliament ever inquire into the 
conduct of any minister ? A minister may 
be conscious of his crimes or misconduct ; 
but could the parliament, previous to any 
inquiry, ever have such proofs against him, 
as would induce him to confess his having 
been weak or criminal? If the weakness 
of his conduct were from its effects appa- 
rent to the whole nation, he would pre- 
tend, that those effects proceeded from 
accidents that could not be foreseen nor 
provided against, or from the ambition, 
obstinacy, or weakness of foreign courts, 
and not from any weakness in the measures 
he had pursued. Suppose we had positive 
evidence against him: suppose we had 
letters under his hand, for proving his 
having been guilty of the most treasonable 
practices; a guilty minister would pretend, 
that the letters were forged, or that the 
witnesses were jacobites, or republicans, 
or bribed by foreign gold, and therefore 
not to be credited. In short, Sir, the 
more guilty a minister is, the more posi- 
tively, the more arrogantly, will he insist 
upon his innocence, and that therefore he 
ought not to be put to the trouble of de- 
fending himeelf against a parliamentary 
inquiry. Thus we must never inquire into 
the behaviour of any minister while he 
continues in that station, unless it be at his 
own desire, and with a view to justify and 

plaud his wisdom and conduct; nor into 
the behaviour of any discarded minister, 
unless it be to satisfy the revenge of some 
succeeding one; and what a pretty minis- 
terial tool this argument would make of a 
parliament, 1 shall leave to the considera- 
tion of those gentlemen who make use of it. 

For my part, Sir, I shall always be of 
opinion, that the least suspicion of wicked- 
ness, the least suspicion of weakness, in the 
conduct of any public affair, or in the con- 
duct of our public affairs in general, is asuffi- 
cient foundation fora parliamentary inquiry. 
Nay, such inquiries ought to be often set 
on foot, even when there is no suspicion 
of any misconduct. Shall a minister say, 
I have been a very honest and faithful 
minister, and therefore I ought not to be 
put to the trouble of having my conduct 
inquired into. Sir, a steward may as well 
say, I have been a very honest man and a 
good steward, and therefore ought not to 
be put to the trouble of passing my ac. 
counts. Every gentleman knows, that the 
proper, and indeed the only way to keep a 
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steward honest, is to make him frequently 
pass his accounts. ~A good steward will 
desire it, and so will a good minister ; for 
a minister is but a steward for the public ; 
and therefore when I find a minister using 
all his art to evade or prevent a parliamen- 
tary inquiry, it will always give me a sus- 

icion of his conduct, and consequently 
will with me be a prevailing argument for 
setting up immediately an impartial and 
strict inquiry. ‘This, Sir, was the maxim 
of our ancestors: by this maxim they have 
handed down to us our liberties and pro- 

erties, Without this maxim we shall 

and nothing down to our posterity, but 
slavery and poverty. 

A civil war, I shall grant, Sir, is a 
terrible misfortune; but it is far from 
‘being the most terrible; for I had rather 
see my country engaged for twenty years 
in a civil war, than to see it tamely submit 
but for one year to ministerial bondage ; 
therefore, if this country should ever be 
reduced to the fatal dilemma of being 
obliged to give up its liberties, or engage 
in a civil war, I hope no true Briton would 
balance a moment in his choice. Thank 
God! this is not our case at present. 17 
hope the fate of this question will shew it 
is not our case; for from our inquiry into 
the conduct of our present ministers, no 
civil war, I am sure, can ensue. If the 
are innocent, an impartial inquiry will 
justify their conduct. To eg other- 
wise, would be offering the highest in- 
dignity to this House, which has never 
impeached, nor passed any censure upon 
& minister without a justifiable cause. If 
our ministers are guilty, they ought to be 
punished, and his majesty has too much 
wisdom to think of protecting a guilty 
minister against the justice of the nation. 
To suppose otherwise, would be offering 
the highest insult to the crown. 

What motives gentlemen may have for 
being attached to our present ministers, I 
do not know, nor shall determine; but 
when gentlemen possessed of posts which 
they got by his favour, and perhaps hold 
at his pleasure, are almost the only persons 


that appear in his vindication ; the pre- 


sumption militates strongly against the 
disinterestedness of their behaviour, as 
well as against the uprightness of his con- 
duct ; and whatever such gentlemen ma 

pretend, if his majesty should give his mr- 
nister up to national justice, I believe, no 
man in the kingdom apprehends, that any 
of them would attempt drawing their 
swords in his defence. The danger of a 
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civil war is therefore not in the least to be 
apprehended from a fair inquiry into our 
minister’s conduct; but considering the 
suspicions and expectations of the people, 
it this session of parliament should end 
without such an inquiry, a civil war may 
very probably be the consequence. The 
people will not, but his majesty may sup- 
pose, that our neglect to inquire proceeds 
from our opinion of his innocence. The 
people feel the effects of his misconduct, 
and may, perhaps, feel them every day 
more and more: This will make them 
imagine, that our neglect to inquire pro- 
ceeds not from our having a good opinion 
of his conduct, but from our having a 
share in his plunder. On the other hand, 
his majesty neither does, nor can feel those 
effects: At least he cannot feel them till 
it is too late to prevent the consequences ; 
and as he has a good opinion of his parlia- 
ment, he will naturally suppose the canduct 
of his minister to be wise and upright, be- 
cause his parliament has neithercondemned 
it, nor so much as inquired into it. “Thus 
his majesty may be prevailed on to con- 
tinue him at the head of the administration, 
notwithstanding the people’s being gene- 
rally convinced, that he4s every day under- 
mining their liberties, by means of a venal 
and corrupt parliament ; and if this should 
be the case, I must conclude, that a civil 
war will certainly ensue, or I must form a 
much more disagreeable conclusion, which 
is, that the people of this country have so 
much degenerated from the virtue and 
courage of their ancestors, that they chuse 
rather to submit tamely te slavery, than to 
run the risk of asserting their liberties by 
the sword. 

A republican and enthusiastical spirit 
joined together, was, it is true, Sir, the 
ultimate cause of the ruin of king Charles 
the first, but it was tar from being the 
original. The first and original cause of 
the ruin of that unfortunate prince, was 
his allowing himself to be governed, for 
the first fifteen years of his reign, by mi- 
nisters that were hateful to the people, and 
protecting those ministers against all in- 
quiries and prosecutions in parliament. 
By this means he raised and fomented a 
republican spirit in the nation, to such. a 
degree, that the people would not be sa- 
tistied with the sacrifice of a few. ‘They 
had conceived such a jealousy of the power 
of the crown, by the ill use his ministers 
made of it, that nothing would satisfy them 
but a diminution of that power; and his 


taking arms in defence of that power, and 
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in opposition to the prevailing spirit of this 
nation, was what brought him at the last 
to the fatal catastrophe he met with: His 
untimely end ought to be a warning to all 
future ministers, that have any regard to 
their master, to submit in time toa fair 
inquiry, or if they be conscious of guilt, 
to fly from that fate which such an inquiry 
must bring them to; and, I hope, it will 
be an example to all future kings of this 

country, to let their favour towards a mi- 
nister have the same period with the favour 
of the people. In a free country the 
prince’s favour ought to proceed from 
- the favour and esteem a man has ac- 

uired among the people, and it must have 

e same period, or the liberties of the 
people must’ be overturned; for a free 
people will not be governed by aman they 

te or despise. 

\ This, we know, his present majesty is 
fully sensible of, and therefore we need be 
under no apprehensions, that he will ob- 
struct an examination, or endeavour to 
protect a minister after he has been found 
guilty upon a fair inquiry into his conduct ; 
but suppose we were so unlucky as to have 
@ prince upon the throne, that would ob- 
stinately protect a weak or wicked minister 
against the justice of his parliament, and 
the resentment of his people, should we 
sit here, and patiently see the nation ruined 
by the minister’s weakness, or our liberties 
undermined, and the people plundered and 
oppressed by his wickedness? Should we, 
I say, patiently bear this, for fear of in- 
volving the nation in a civil war? I hope, 
Iehali never hear such a cowardly doc- 
trine inculcated within these walls. It is 
a doctrine that breathes nothing but 
slavery, and such as will never, I hope, be 
harboured in the breast of any British 
subject. 

The fears, therefore, which the hon. 
gentleman has been pleased to instill into 
us, are either fantastical, or they are such 
as no member of this House ought to allow 
to have the least influence upon his con- 
duct, with regard to the present question. 
Suppose a general inquiry should be the 
Consequence of our Bees the select 
committee now moved for: Suppose that 
inquiry should extend itself as far back as 
the hon. gentleman seems to apprehend, 
could it be of any bad consequence to the 
nation? On the contrary, it would be of 
Rreat service, because it would shew our 
future ministers, that however quietly they 
might pass through the course of their ad- 
lnuistrauon, their conduct would some 
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time or other be impartially inquired into; 
and as former administrations have not 
been free from suspicions, no more than 
the present, I hope it would be of service 
to them too, by convincing the world that 
those suspicions were groundless. 

I hope I have now shewn, that the hon. 
gentleman’s arguments against this motion 
are of no weight, even upon the supposi- 
tion of its being intended as the first step 
towards a general inquiry; and his argu- 
ment against it, upon the supposition of 
its being intended only as a necessary step 
towards enabling us to give his majesty 
proper advice in the present posture of 
affairs, will appear to be of no greater 
weight, especially, if by the same change 
of words, we state his argument in its true 
light. He has told us, that if we are to 
give any advice to our sovereign, for 
whether we ought to do so seems to him 
to be a doubt, we ought not to think of 
giving advice, unless his majesty not onl 
desires it in general terms, by his sp 
from the throne, but likewise by mes- 
sage, directs us to the particular point 
upon which we are to give our advice. 
We all know, Sir, that speeches from the 
throne, and messages from thecrown, are in 
this House supposed to be the speeches 
and messages ot the minister; and there- 
fore, to put this argument in the language 
of parliament, it will stand thus: * Let us 
be never so fully convinced of our sove- 
reign’s being misled by his minister, we 
ought not to give him any advice, unless 
that minister points out to us by message, 
the subject upon which we are to give ad- 
vice.’ I hope it will be granted, Sir, that 
an address to remove a minister is a sort of 
advice, and often a very wholesome piece 
of advice, but according to this doctrine, 
we can never advise our sovereign to re- 
move any minister. 

1 am really sorry, Sir, for being obliged 
to set the absurdity of this doctrine in such 
a strong light; but in justice to my coun- 
try I could not avoid it. If we are never 
to advise our sovereign in any case, but 
such as is pointed out to us by his minis- 
ter, no minister will ever desire the advice 
of parliament, but when he is assured the 
will advise just as he has before serra | 
and such advice can never be of any ser- 
vice to the king, though it may be to the 
minister, by taking the odium of a bad mea- 
sure of of his shoulders, and fixing it 
upon the parliament; but 1 hope I shall 
never see such a parliament in Great 
Britain. ‘ 
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Now, Sir, with regard to the right we 
have, or the obligation we lie under, of 
offering our advice to our sovereign; as 
the hon. gentleman seemed to doubt of it, 
I hope I shall be indulged a few words 
upon the subject. To consult and advise 
is, I shall grant, the business and the duty 
of the other House, perhaps more properly 
than of this; but when the other House 
happens to be deficient in this respect, it 
is our duty to make good that deficiency. 
We must know better than the other 
House what may be agreeable or disagree- 
able to the people, and it is our proper 
province, to give our advice in favour of 
what we think will be so, and against what 
we think will be otherwise. But suppose 
we were in no case to advise, are not we 
to consent, and have not we a right to re- 
fuse that consent to any measure we think 
inconsistent with the public good? Is it 
not then our duty to examine every public 
méasure, especially when it is attended 
with a public expence, which is the case at 
present ? And can we examine it so as to 
determine whether we ought to consent to 
it or no, without strictly examining all the 
letters and papers that relate to it ? 

Suppose we should in this session be 
called on, as we probably may, to grant a 
sum of money for the assistance of the 
queen of Hungary; can we determine 
what sum to grant, without knowing how 
affairs stand between France and us, as 
well as between us and the queen of Hun- 
gary? For if we stand upon bad terms 
with France, we ought certainly be the 
more zealous, and to grant the more li- 
berally, for the support of the queen of 
Hungary. Thus, Sir, it must appear, 
that even if we had no inclination to in- 
quire into the conduct of past affairs, nor 
to advise about the conduct of future, yet 
still we ought to examine the papers men- 
tioned ; and as this cannot be done without 
referring them to a Select Committee, I 
shall therefore be for agreeing to the 
motion. 


Sir William Yonge : 


Sir; that this House has a right to re- 
fuse, as well as to give its consent, to every 
measure proposed to us by the crown, or 
recommended by the other House, is what 
no man will deny; but that for this reason 
we ought to pry into such secrets as relate 
to foreign affairs, cannot be admitted, be- 
cause it would be attended with infinite 
prejudice to the public. As our business 
relates chiefly to domestic affaira, we ought 
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to keep within that province unless his 
majesty communicates to us some foreign 
treaty, expedition, or transaction, in order 
to have our approbation, or assistance ; 
and then we ought to content ourselves 
with such lights as his majesty may be 
pleased to furnish us with; for in all such 
cases his majesty will communicate the 
neceseary papers, so far as is consistent 
with the public safety. From them we 
ought to judge, for we can judge from 
none other; and as the crown must be 
supposed to know more of foreign affairs 
than have been, or can be communicated 
to us; we ought to have a bias in favour 
of that which appears to be the opinion of 
the crown. 

This, Sir, may perhaps, by some gen- 
tlemen be called a slavish doctrine; but it 
is such as will be followed by all who have - 
a greater inclination to serve their coun- 
try in parliament, than to find fault with 
the conduct of their sovereign or the con- 
duct of ministers, call it which you will, 
for I do not know how to distinguish, 
unless it be, that we ought to impute to 
our sovereign every thing we think right, 
and to his ministers every thing we think 
wrong. With regard to domestic aftairs, 
we have a much greater latitude; because 
we may more freely call for all papers re- 
lating to any such affair, and have greater 
reason to suspect that ministers will, in. 
affairs of this kind, give such advice as 
may most conduce to their own private 
advantage. But it cannot be said, that 
the papers proposed to be referred to a 
select committee, have the least relation 
to any affair of this kind. If we should 
be desired to grant money for the assist- 
ance of the queen of Hungary, it will 
then be time enough to consider whether 
we ought to do so. For determining this 
question, I think we have no occasion to 
examine any papers of state, our common 
newspapers must convince us, that we 
ought tv comply with such a demand ; 
and us to the quantum of that grant, we 
must be convinced, that she stands in need 
of more than this nation can afford to give. 

Sir, we can have no occasion to refer 
the papers mentioned in this motion to a 
secret committee, unless we have a mind 
to make that committee a committee of 
inquiry, and to enable them to inquire 
into the conduct of all our public affairs 
both foreign and domestic, for many years 
past. This I believe to be the real inten- 
tion of the motion, and for this reason I 
cannot agree to it; because the establish- 
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ing of such a committee at such a critical 
conjuncture, would be of the most danger- 
ous consequence to Europe in general, as 
well as to this nation in particular. By 
this the whole frame of our government 
would be altered, and would continue so, 
during the continuance of that committee. 
lt would be an establishing imperium tn 
imperio, or rather a lag set up by 
this House, distinct from, and superior to, 
our constitutional government; for this 
committee must either consist of such as 
are friends to the king’s ministers, or such 
asare their declared enemies. If of the 
former, it would give no satisfaction to the 
people, and if of the latter, they would 
probably, in a short time, get the entire 
management of this House, and take upon 
them to accuse and imprison every minis- 
ter at their own will and pleasure. - | 
In short, Sir, I should expect to see the 
scene of 1641 acted over again. To see 
all his majesty’s present ministers _im- 
prisoned or forced into exile, and ev 
new officer he should name without their 
direction, with all those that appeared as 
friends to the crown, declared delinquents. 
What this confusion might end in, God 
only knows ; but in such circumstances, I 
am certain, we could neither prosecute the 
war against open with vigour, nor assist 
in restoring the balance of power. in Eu- 
rope. Nay, we could not even defend 


ourselves: our plantations, with our pos- 


sessions in the Mediterranean, would be- 
come a prey to the Spaniards, and the 
nation itself would, at last, become a pro- 
vioce to the French, who might send the 
Pretender to us for a viceroy. 

In the year 1715, Sir, we had no fatal 
consequences to fear from the secret com- 
mittee then appointed. The nation was 
not engaged in any war, nor was the 
balance of power in danger. The com- 
mittee was not to inquire into the conduct 
of the then administration: they were to 
inquire into the conduct of a set of minis- 
ters, who had most justly been dismissed 
by his late majesty, with the contempt 
they deserved. When the proposition was 
made for appointing a secret committee, 
it was evident from the complexion of the 
House, that it would consist of such as 
were friends to the then administration : 
consequently there was no confusion in 
our government to be apprehended; for 
as we were then situated, I do not think 
the rebellion was a fatal consequence, 
since the disaffected thereby furnished the 


government with an opportunity to crush 
LVOL. XII} 
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iament, which would 
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them. If théy had not declared them- 
selves, they would have had a great in 
fluence upon all future elections, and by 
being joined by discontented whigs, might, 
before this time, have got a jacobite par- 
‘lave brought our 
present establishment. into greater danger 
than it could be by an open rebellion. 
Gentlemen must thus see, Sir, that there 
is & very great difference between our 
present circumstances, and those of 1715; 
and surely no man will say, there is now 
the same necessity for an inquiry. I am 
one of those who think there is not the 
least occasion for it, and I am convinced 
there are many such in the nation. Sus- 
picions have been most artfully 
against our present administration, as there 
will be against all; and if I thought they 
could be removed by an impartial inquiry, 
I should be for it; but, I am sure, they 
cannot. Those suspicions are entertained 
by none but the disaffected and disobliged, 


ery | and nothing, I know, will satisfy the 
former but a sacrifice of our present 


establishment ; and the latter nothing but 
a sacrifice of our present ministers, whe- 
ther they deserve it orno. <A justification 
of their conduct, which would be the con- 
sequence of ani ial inquiry, would 
be so far from allaying the heats and ani- 
mosities without doors, that it would in- 
crease them, and would be made a handle 
for raising suspicions against the honour 
of this House, as well as against the con- 
duct of our ministers ; snl this, 1 hope, 
will prevail with the House to put a nega- 
tive upon this motion. | 


Lord Perceval : 


Sir; as this is the first time I have had 
the honour of offering my sentiments, I 
hope to meet with the in sear of the 
House ; and I do assure you, Sir, however 
great I may find it, it shall not induce me 
to be often troublesome. 

I have the greater reason to intreat this 
favour, as 1 had not received the least 
previous intimation, upon what point the 
debate of this day was like to have turned. 
But I have endeavoured to supply this 
want. of information, by a diligent atten- 
tion to what has been urged on both sides 
of the question ; and the state of the case 
before us appears-to me in this light, that 
gentlemen on the one side suspect the 
conduct of the administration, and desire 
the assistance of this House to clear up 
those suspicions; while on the other side, 
the gentlemen in the administration, know- 
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ing themselves suspected, labour all they 
can to prevent the House from afiording 
that assistance. 
Now, Sir, .as I stand in this House by 
the favour of my constituents, as inde- 
endent as any man can be, and as God 
as placed me in a condition of life to 
maintam that independence, I have no- 
thing to induce me to be partial in this 
question. Iam governed by no views of 
party: I am influenced by no prejudice. 
On the one hand, those who suspect the 
conduct of the ministry, are not only war- 
ranted by the constitution to entertain 
suspicions of this kind, with regard to any 
administration, but urged by the universal 
voice of the whole nation to distrust the 
‘conduct of the present. They are farther 
warranted by the visible decay of trade, 
by the distress of all our foreign affairs, 
and aig ill success of a war, in whicli 
we ve been above two years en- 
gaged, with great superiority of force, 
‘against @ contemptible encmy: a war in 
which we have hitherto reaped neither 
bonour nor advantage, and in which, from 
the manner of its management, we have 
mo prospect of acquiring either, though 
mone was ever supplied with greater libe- 
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toour country, or, at least, to prevent future 
mischief. 

The necessity, therefore, of some inquiry 
being apparent, as well from the nature of 
the thing, as from the conduct of those 
who endeavour to prevent. it, I shall take 
no farther time to enforce that point ; but 
I must beg leave to answer the objections 
made to the manner of inquiry now pro- 

sed. 

Ok hon. member has told you, that 
twenty one persons cannot be found among 
the members of this House, proper to be 
intrusted with so great a power; and yet, 
it seems, tliat one man may be found pro- 
per to be intrusted, for twenty years toge- 
ther, with the whole revenues, the sole di- 
rection of all affairs both abroad and at 
home, the sole power of this government 
without controul. The same gentleman 
has told us, that the Commons cannot dele- 
gate such a power to a committee. Upon 
other occasions I have also heard that hon. 
contheman assert, that this was not a pro- 
per business forthe House, who were too 
numerous to be trusted with those impor- 
tant secrets, which must, in consequence, 
be laid before them. If, therefore, neither 
the House ought, nor a committce can 


rality by the nation. Thus the gentlemen | peruse the papers, necessary for an exa- 


-on one side of the question seem to act no 


mination into the measures cf a minister, 


other part than what is fair end just, es- | the result is plainly this, that ministers must 


sential to the honour of this House, and 
to the interests and expectations of their 
country. : 

Give me leave to review the con- 
duct of the gentlemen who are thus 
unhappily suspected. These urge even 
these suspicions as an argument to excite 
their friends to support them, as in a case 
of great extremity ; it is their great endea- 
our, to be left in the state of being still 
suspected. Is it possible that any man con- 
fident in his own integrity, innocent of what 
is imputed to him, out exert himself in 
such a manner, to phat your receiving 
informations, which might ‘tend to set his 
‘character in its true light? No, Sir, this 
conduct is by no means consistent with 
this favourable supposition. - Ministers, 
how great soever they may be, know the 
Importance of a good reputation: there- 
fore it is impossible for any man in his 


conscience not to be convinced, from this 


uncommon struggle, that the papers now 
contended for, contain somewhat that will 


fix either guilt or error upon those who. 


have engros-ed the direction of the public 
affairs ; and in either case, it is our duty to 


inquire, that we may be able to do justice 
: 3 


be left to act in what manner they think 
fit, without any apprehension of being 
called to account. 

Another gentleman has said, that the 
authority of such a committee would be 
greater than any ministerial authority ever 
known in this or any other reign. Iam 
very much surprised, that this gentleman 
should so soonforget the many instances of 
like nature, already urged in this debate ; 
but Iam more surprised, that he should 
not remember that famous committee, con- 
sisting of the same number, and invested 
With the same powers, appointed by this 
House at the beginning of the reign of the 
late king. Surely that hon. gentleman, 
whose friends seem to think him the object 
of this debate, will not forget it; for rfI 
am not mistaken, he was himself chairman 
of it. 

Gentlemen seem not to reflect to whom 
they speak, when they advance such doc- 
trines. Sir, I am_ confident that the 
very youngest and most unexperienced 
member of this House knows, that no com- 
mittee of any kind has power farther than 
to prepare matter for the House: ‘That 
no act of a committee is of any force, till 
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confirmed and ratified by the House: That 
its powers are derived from the House, 
and must revert to the House again; and 
God forbid! Sir, that the time should be' 
now come, when they shall not be found 
greater than any ministerial authority 
known in this kingdom. 

Men of sense, Sir, will not be frightened 
at these phantoms. Our constitution knows 
far greater powers; the Charter of king 
Joba directs, in cases of extremity, not that 
twenty one persons shall be appointed to 
inspect the public papers, and to report to 
this House the matter which they shall 
discover therein, but prescribes, that five 
and twenty persons may be appointed to 
take the regency into their own hands, and 
to exercise the highest functions of this 
government, in which the whole nation is 
required to maintain them, till the public 
grievances shail be totally redressed. This 
is a power which was not only prescribed, 
but often exercised in the reigns of king 


John, He the 3rd, Edward the 2nd, | . 
and Richard the 2nd.” This is, indeed, « 


power ofa very high nature, and which I 
should be very sorry to see exerted again 
in this ; but, perhaps, a proper use 
of that moderate power which we now con- 
tend for, may be the only means to prevent 
the necessity of having recourse to the 
other, heruaitee, . 

Sir, I am sensible I have troubled you 
too , but when I fouad a motion that is 
r » 80 violently opposed; and as I 
see a great necessity for the inquiry iteelf, 
aad nothing new or dangerous in the man- 
ner of that proposed, I shall heartily give 
my affirmative to the question. 


Therewas, upon this occasion, the fullest 
House known for many years. The De- 
bate being over, and the question put upon 
Mr Pulteney’s motion, it passed in the 
a coe by 253 against 250. 

en it was resolved to address his mg- 
jesty for “ copies of all Memorials, Repre- 
sentations, Declarations, and Letters, sent 
to his Majesty, or his ministers, by the 
king of Prussia, or his ministers ; or by his 
Majesty, or his ministers, to the king of 
Prussia or his ministers; or such Letters 
as have been sent from hence to his Majes- 
ty’s minister at the court of Prussia; with 
€ respective Answers, relating to the 
state of the war in the empire, and the sup- 
port and interests of the House of Austria, 
since the death of the late Emperor.” 


Debate in the Lords on a Resolution 
soncernmng the Absence of Officers from the 
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Garrison of Minorca.*] Jan. 27. The 
House proceeded to take into considera- 
tion the Papers laid before their lordships, 
relating to Minorca and Gibraltar, and 
. Lord Sandwich moved to resolve, ** That 
as it appears to this House, by the List of 
the Otficers belonging to the establishment 
of Minorca, that, out of 19 officers, only 
one adjutant, one of the joint secretaries, the 
provost marshal, one surgeon’s mate, and 
the signal man, are attending their duty in 
the island; it is the opinion of this House, 
That the permitting so many officers to be 
absent, in time of profound peace, would be 
a great neglect of the public service, tend- 
ing to the destruction of military disci- 
pline; but that the suffering them to be 
absent in time of war, at a juncture whea 
the island of Minorca has been threatened 
with an invasion from the Spaniards, ren- 
ders the possession of that important place 
recarious, and is highly injurious to the 
onour and interest of these kingdoms.” 
After debate it was ordered, That the 
said Debate be adjourned till to-morrow, 
and that major general Anstruther do 
then attend this House. 


Jan.28. The order of the day being 
read for resuming the adjourned Debate, 
and also a motion for the attendance of 
major general Anstruther, who, attending 
accordingly, was called in; and Imving 
been sworn, the List of the Officers be- 
ronging to the establishment of Minorca, 
laid before this House the 20th instant, 
distinguishing which of them are upon the 

which of them are absent, was 
shewn to him; and he was directed to give 
an account of the persons absent, the na- 
ture of their offices and employments, and 
the reasons of their being so absent: and, 
having given an account thereof, was 
examiner further, in general, as to the state 
and condition of the said island, the num- 
ber and condition of the forces there, the 
manner and method of recruiting, and other 
matters. And then he was directed to 
withdraw. After which, 

The Duke of Argyle rose and said : 


My lords; when I consider the conduct 
of our ancestors upon thelike occasions, the 
evidence of the neglect now under our con- 
sideration, the importance of the place so 
groesly and so evidently neglected, the fatal 
inte Monae that naplodk as been attend- 
ed with, and the more fatal consequences it 


* From the London Magazine. 
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might probably have been attended with, I 
must conclude, that no censure was ever 
more just, no censure was ever more mode- 
rate, no Censure was ever more necessary, 
than that contained in the proposition now 
before you. The island of Minorca has in 
‘every circumstance been so much neglect- 
ed for many years past, that I am surprised 
at its remaining still in the possession of 
Great Britain. The very despair which 
the poor soldiers were drove to by being 
kept so long in the island, without hopes of 
being ever relieved, was of itself sufficient 
to endanger the loss of that valuable pos- 
session ; for I wonder it has not before now 
made them mutiny, and deliver the island 
up to the Spaniards. It is happy for us 
that our countrymen have generally a 
greater love for their native soil, and a 
greater contempt of foreign countries, than 
most other people have ; for it is this only, 
in my opinion, that has preserved to us the 
possession of Minorca, and perhaps Gibral- 
tar likewise. Considering how ill the gar- 
risons of both these places have been 
treated, how long they have suffered under 
that treatment, what little hopes they had 
of being ever relieved, and what encourage- 
ment they had reason to expect from the 
enemy, it is surprising to me that both 
have not before now been delivered up to 
the Spaniards, either by a mutiny among 
the soldiers, or by the treachery of some 
of the inferior officers; but as such mu- 
tiny or treachery would have disabled 
them from ever returning to their native 
country, which they most earnestly wish 
for, and would have obliged them to live 
among Spaniards whom they most heartly 
despise, this alone, I believe, has prevented 
their being guilty of it. 

_ Whilst they have any hopes of return- 
ing to their native country, these hopes, 
my lords, will still prevent such a fatal ef- 
fect ; butif the regiments in garrison there 
should begin to lose all hopes of being ever 
relieved, if they should begin to look upon 
themselves as fixt there for life, it may very 
probably produce such an effect, or it may 
snduce them to make but a faint resistance 
m case an enemy should come to attack 
them; and the absence of so many officers 
yaar | for the defence of the lace may 
furnish those that are there with an excuse 
for that faint resistance. By such means 
the place might be lost, without leaving it 
in our power to punish those that were im- 
mediately the occasion of it. They would 
perhaps be made prisoners by the enemy, 
and would of course be set at liberty upon 
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the conclusion of the next treaty of peace, 
which would furnish them with an opportu- 
nity they could never otherwise have ex- 
pected, I mean that of returning to their 
native country; for as noslavery is admit- 
ted among Christian potentates, we could 
not inflict that punishment upon them, 
which Regulus advised the Romans to in- 
flict upon the army under his command: 
lf we did not exchange or redeem them 
during the war, the enemy would of course 
discharge them upon the conclusion of a 
peace; and upon their return we could 
not in justice punish them for suffering 
themselves to be relieved by an enemy, 
from that punishment, which had most un- 
justly been inflicted upon them by their 
country. I say punishment, my lords, for 
to keep any regiment at Portmahon longer 
than their turn of duty requires, I must 
look on as a sort of punishment. It is a 
* Relegatio in Insulam,’ which was one of 
the severest punishments among the Ro- 
mans, especially when it was during life ; 
and is a punishment which ought to be m- 
flicted upon no man, unless he has been 
guilty of some very heinous crime. 

We have had it proved at our bar, m 
lords, how ill the common soldiers broo 
their being kept so long from having a 
sight of their native country. Many of 
them have put an end to a wretched life, 
rather than continue loager in what they 
Jooked upon as an unjust and cruel exile : 
many others of them have maimed them- 
selves, and thereby rendered themselves 
not only unfit for the service, but unfit for 
getting their bread at home, rather than 
continue longer in the place where they 
were; and the dearness of provisions, 


chiefly occasioned by the taxes and pro- 


hibitions arbitrarily imposed by the go- 
vernors, must a it very inconvenient 
both for soldiers and officers confined to 
live in those garrisons. We may from 
hence see, how dangerous it is to trust the 
preservation of those important places to 
men who have no hopes of ever seeing 
their friends at home, as long as those 
et remain in our possession; and the 
requent leave of absence given to the 
officers, and to such numbers of them at a 
time, must certainly add to this danger, 
because it adds to the discontent of the 
common soldier, who can never expect 
leave of absence, and renders his case 
more provokingly desperate. 

The importance of the island of Minorca, 
with respect to our trade in every part of 
the Mediterranean, is in itself so manifest, 
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and has beer upon former occasions so 
clearly demonstrated to your lordships, 
that | need not say much for proving 
what is so universally known and acknow- 
ed. It must be allowed, that our 
e with Barbary, Turkey, Italy, and 
the coasts of France and Spain, situated 
in the Mediterranean, is of the utmost 
c uence to this nation; and to ever 
one of these, our possession of Minorca is 
of great importance, because it not only 
affords our ships a safe and convenient 
port to refit or careen, and to refresh their 
men ;. but it renders our trade to every 
one of these places more secure, and more 
difficult to be disturbed or interrupted by 
anenemy. Ever since we had possession 
of this island, the corsairs Algiers, 
Tunis, and the other piratical places upon 
the Barbary coast, have been more tracta- 
ble, and more shy of breaking with us. 
They know how easy it is for us, not only 
to send a powerful squadron to the Medi- 
terranean, but to keep it there, till we 
have compelled them to submit to our 
terms. is makes them afraid of break- 
ing with us, and, if by chance they do, 
more ay to be reconciled: whereas, 
should we jose this possession, after hav- 
ing kept it so long, they would despise us 
more than ever they did heretofore, and 
would be ready upon every occasion to 
come to an open rupture with us. Con- 
sequently our possession of Minorca must 
render our trade in ev art of the 
Mediterranean more secure than it could 
- otherwise be; and when we happen to be 
at war either with France or Spain, this 
island will always be a great advantage to 
us, by affording a safe port for our mer- 
chant ships to run into, when chaced by 
privateers, and by enabling us to keep 
always, in the Mediterranean, a superior 
squadron for protecting our trade, and for 
infesting the enemies coasts, as well as 
destroying their privateers. 

But, my lords, in case it should ever 
happen, as it probably may, that both 
France amd Spain should unite in a war 
against us, the possession of this island 
would be of the utmost consequence to 
our trade in the Mediterranean : nay, in 
this case, it would be very difficult for us 
to carry on any trade in that sea without 
It; especially now that a son of Spain is 
in possession of the two Sicilies; for if 
France and Spain should declare against 
us, we could not expect that the king of 
the two Sicilies would long continue our 
friend; and how the ports of Tuscany 
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may be disposed of at the end of the pre- 
sent war it is impossible to determine. In 
this case, it would be impossible for us to 
keep a superior squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, it would be dangerous even to 
send any such squadron thither, because 
our capital ships would have no place of 
safety to retire to in case of a storm, nor 
any place to refit or careen. The bay of 
tar, since the Spaniards have been 
allowed to erect such works upon it, is far 
from being a' place of safety, nor can any 
capital ship be careened in either of the 
moles there ; and if the king of Portugal 
should be overawed into such a neutrality, 
as to refuse admittance into his ports for 
any squadron of ships of war, our posses- 
sion of Gibraltar would become precarious; 
for we could not always keep a superior 
squadron there for his defence, and the 
enemy might take an opportunity, in the 
winter time, if we had no such squadron | 
there, to attack the place both by sea and 
land, and might carry it before we could, 
at that season of the year, send a squadron 
from hence for its relief; so that the pre- 
servation of Gibraltar depends ypon our 
preserving Minorca: they came together, 
and they will certainly go together, or 
soon after one another; for an admi- 
nistration that will neglect the one, will, 
in all probability, equally neglect the 
other; and while we preserve a superio- 
rity at sea in the Mediterranean, it is im- 
ossible we should lose either, unless it be 
by the treachery, neglect, or misconduct 
of our ministers. 

Their treachery, my lords, you cannot 
prevent, but you may punish; and you 
may prevent any fatal effect from their 
‘neglect or misconduct, by being watchful 
to censure it as soon as it happens. And 
as what is p to be censured by this 
motion, has something in it more criminal 
than mere neglect: as no officer can be 
absent without leave, the giving of that 
leave, or advising his majesty to give that 
leave, to a great number of them at a 
time, is an act which I think would be 
criminal even in time of profound peace ; 
but is much more heinously so, at a time 
when we are in open war with that very 
nation which lays claim to this island, and 
at a time when that very nation was pre- 
paring a formidable embarkation, at the 
port which is the most convenient of any 
they have, for making an invasion upon 
the island of Minorca. 

At such a critical conjuncture, mv 
lords, the granting or continuing leave of 
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absencé te any one officer belonging to 
that garrison, is certainly criminal ; but at 
such a time to grant or continue leave of 
absence to fourteen officers out of nine- 
teen, is what can be excused by nothing 
but a confession, that our ministers had, 
without his majesty’s authority, entered 
into treaty with his ye ne enemies, and 
had promised to allow them to sail un- 
disturbed to attack his majesty’s allies in 
Italy, provided they engaged not to at- 
tack his majesty’s island of Minorca. 
This, I am convinced, is a confession 
which our chief minister will take care not 
to make: he certainly must remember, 
that to meet and treat with an enemy, ina 
time of open war, without any authority 
from the sovereign, was one of the articles 
of impeachment against the earl of Ox- 
ford. But suppose he had euch an autho- 
rity, I will say it was highly criminal to 
advise his majesty to conclude any such 
treaty, and still more criminal to advise 
his majesty to trust so far to it, as to leave 
Minorca at such a time without its full 
“complement of officers and soldiers; for 
suppose the enemy had broke through the 
engagement, and had taken Minorca in 
their way to Italy, would your lordships 
have allowed any minister to plead their 
breach of faith as an excuse for his ridi- 
culous conduct? 

I shall grant, my lords, that four of the 
absent officers belong to a fort projected 
and intended to have been built in the 
reign of the late queen, but of which no 
one stone is yet laid; so that those of- 
ficers, if they had been there, could have 
had no particular charge to take care of; 
but as the building of that fort, 1 mean 
fort St. Anne, would have added greatly 
to the strength of that island, according 
to the opinion of the lieutenant governor, 
who has been examined at your bar, and, 
indeed, according to the opinion of every 
man of common understanding that has 
evcr been there, its not being built, nor 
so much as begun, in so many years after 
its being first projected, is, in my opinion, 
such a neglect, that it seems to be a mani- 
fest proof of our ministers having had an 
intention to surrender that island up to 
the Spaniards, as soon as they could do it 
with any safety to themselves. Thank 
God, they have been hitherto disappoint- 
ed; but I cannet, upon this occasion, 
avoid observing, how fond our ministers 
are of having places and commissions to 
dispose of among their creatures and 


tools; for though the design of having this 
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fort built seems for many years to have 
been entirely laid aside, yet they have 
taken care to continue in commission, and 
in full pay, a fort major, an adjutant, a sur- 
geon, and a surgeon’s mate; and I am, 
indeed, surprised, that they never took it 
into their heads to appoint a lieutenant 
governor of this non-ostensible fort; for it 
would have been a good sinecure post for 
some of their friends, and he surely might 
have lived here at home, with as much 
safety to the island, as the lieutenant ge- 
vernor of fort St. Philip, which is a fort 
now in being, having been built by the 
Spaniards before we got possession of the 
island. Of what consequence this lieute- 
nant governor may be to the safety of that 
fort, | protess, I cannot determine ; but if 
he can be of no consequence, I am sure, 
the post ought not to be continued a charge 
upon the public; and if such an officer 
can be of any consequence to the safety 
of the place, it is certainly a great neglect 
to allow him to be absent for a number of 
years, as he has been according to the in- 
formation your lordships have had from 
the gentleman examined at your bar. 
Among the many other neglects that 
have appeared in your lordships’ examina- 
tion of is affair, 4 cannot conclude, with- 
out taking notice of the bad disposition 
the inhabitants seem to be in. ‘The lieur 
tenant governor of the island has told you, 
that though the iahabitants of the island 
be now much richer than they ever were, 
whilst ander the dominion of the Spani- 
ards, yet, in his opinion, thev would cer- 
tainly join the Spaniards in case they 
should invade the island. As this, my 
lords, is a very extraordinary circun- 
stance, it must be owing either to the peo- 
ple’s thinking themselves oppressed by us, 
or to their continuing bigotted to the 
popish religion. If to the former, it shews 
a very great neglect in our administration, 
which ought certainly to take care to re- 
lieve the people from every oppression 
they can have the least reason to complain 
of; and if it be owing to their continuing 
bigotted to the popish religion, this like- 
wise must be owing to a neglect in our 
administration ; for though we are, by the 
treaty of Utrecht between Spain and us, 
engaged to permit the free use of the 
Romaa Catholic religion in that island, 
yet we are no way engaged not to take 
measures for converting the inhabitants to 
the Protestant religion ; because the clause 
by which we are obliged to take measures 
for preserving the Koman Catholic reli- 
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gion there, has this express proviso an- judice to every one of the rest, by putting 


nexed to it, “ Provided the same be 
consistent with the civil government and 
laws of Great Britain ;”? which every body 
knows it is not. Therefore we might not 
only have taken measures for relvcning 
the inhabitants, but we might have set u 
the church of England as the establish 
religion of the island, with an indulgence 
to Roman Catholics as to the free use of 
their religion. If we had done this and 
had taken care to have able divines and 
 eheaabehal among them, most of the inha- 
itents might by this time have been true 
members of the church of England, which 
would have made them unite heartily with 
the garrison against the Spaniards, instead 
of joining with them: and would have 
been one of the most effectual methods 
we could have taken for securing the pos- 
session of that island. But I do not hear, 
that we ever took care to have any one 
Protestant preacher among them, or that 
we ever took any method for converting 
the inhabitants to our own religion ; which 
is aneglect that I wonder the reverend 
bench has not before now taken care to 
see rectified; for I must look upon it as a 
reproach upon our religion as well as upon 
our politics. 
These, my lords, and many others which 
I could. mention, are neglects or omissions 
which very much affect the security of that 
island. If they were of a late date, we 
might have some hopes, that our minis- 
ters would of themselves take care to rec- 
tify them im time to come; but they have 
been so long continued, and so often re- 
peated, that we can expect no amendment, 
unless we enforce it by a censure upon 
some of those that are past. The neglect, 
or rather the fact mentioned in the first 
part of this motion, is so evident, and so 
manifestly criminal, that it cannat be de- 
» nor can it be excused any other 
way than by confessing what is still more 
criminal ; therefore { cannot see how your 
lordships can refuse to pass a censure 
upon it. The censure proposed, mode- 
rate as it is, will probably prevent the like 
for the future, and, I hope, it will in ever 
other respect make our present, and a 
ministers, more careful to provide 
for the safety of this island, which is of 
such importance to our trade in every part 
of the Mediterranean, and consequently 
to our trade in every part of the world; 
for there is such a connexion between the 
several branches of our trade, that no one 
of them can be lost without doing a pre- 


it out of the power of our merchants to 
make a proper sortment of the cargoes 
they send out to foreign markets, without 
being obliged to purchase several of the 
commodities the have occasion for at the 
second or third hand, instead of purchas- 
ing them at the first, which they will al- 
ways do as long as we have a free and 
open trade with every part of the world. 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : 


My lords; I shall readily admit, that 
the island now under our consideration, is 
of considerable importance to our trade, 
and consequently to the riches and strength 
of this nation; but yet [ must think, that 
the mportance of it has been a little ex- 
pita in this debate; for 1 cannot be 
of opinion, that without having possession 
of this island, we could not keep Gibraltar, 
nor carry on any trade in the Mediterra- 
nean. Before we had possession either 
of this island or Gibraltar, we carried on 
as extensive a trade, I believe, in the 
Mediterranean, as we have ever done 
since; and though France and Spain were 
united in a war against us, and for some 
time in possession of the two Sicilies as 
well as the island of Minorca, yet we pre- 
served our possession of Gibraltar, and de- 
feated their most vigorous efforts against 
it, at a time when it was not near so well 
fortified, nor so well provided as it is now. 
Therefore, my lords, though there is good 
reason to consider the island of Minorca 
as a place of importance, i it is not of 
such vast importance as it has been repre- 
sented in this debate. 

lords, as it is a place of 
as the honour as well as — 


However, m 
Importance, an 

interest of this nation is concerned in 
its preservation, if it had been neglect- 
ed, and that neglect should be laid in a 
proper manner before this House, I should 
readily join in censuring those persons who 
upon a due inquiry and full proof, should 
appear to have been guilty of that neglect; 
but I cannot join mm the censure now pro- 
posed, because I am not convinced, that 
the place has been any way neglected ; be- 
cause I do not think, that those things 
alleged to be neglects, have been in a 
proper manner laid before us; and be- 
cause I shall always be against general 
censures, on account of their loading the in- 
nocent equally with the guilty. Withregard 
to those things that have been alleged as 
neglects, they consist, I think, in keeping 
some of the regiments too long there, in 
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giving leave of absence to too many off- 
cers at a time, in not having before this 
time erected the intended fort called St. 
Anne, and in not having taken measures 
for converting the inhabitants to the Pro- 
testant religion ; for as to the inhabitants 
being under any sort of oppression, though 
it has been insinuated as a presumption, no 
seks act of oppression has, I think, 
een so much as alleged. 

ore I do not pretend to understand 
much of the military, yet as I must exa- 
mine into it, so far as t am able, before I 
can form any bag ect or give my vote 
in this question, I shall beg leave to exa- 
mine these several instances of neglect ; 
and in the course of. that examination I 
shall endeavour to shew to your lordships 
that no one of them has been properly and 
a laid before this House. With regard 
to the keeping of some of the regiments so 
long upon the island, I really do think, and 
I am in charity bound to believe, that it 
has always proceeded from a very laudable 
design, a design to save the public money, 
and not from any negligence, much less 
from a design to expose the island to any 
danger of being delivered up to the enemy. 
We all know, that transporting of a regi- 
ment to Minorca, and bringing another 
from thence, must at all times be attended 
with a very great expence to the public, 
which if possible ought certainly to be 
saved ; aa the difference between a sol- 
dier’s serving at home, where he has sel- 
dom or never the pleasure of seeing any 
of his friends, or relations, and his serving 
in Minorca, is not, I think, so great, as to 
make it an insufferable hardship upon a 
regiment, to keep it continually, or for a 

eat number of years, in Minorca; at 

east it will never be thought such a hard- 
ship by the soldiers as to occasion their 
mutinying and delivering the island up to 
the enemy, whereby they would forfeit all 
ee of ever returning to, or being pro- 
vided for by their native country, even 
after their being grown old and decrepid, 
which they are sure of, if they serve out 
their time with fidelity and courage. 

This consideration, my lords, will al- 
ways secure the island against any danger 
from a mutiny amongst the soldiers, even 
supposing the regiments now there were 
never to be relieved; and as to their 
being thereby induced to make but a faint 
resistance in case of an attack, I hope, 
we may depend upon our being secured 
a this event by the natural courage 
of our men, and their general aversion to 
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the character of a coward. But we have 
another security against this event, which 
is the punishment both the officers and 
soldiers might be subjected to, by the 
martial law, upon their returning to their 
own country, either by being redeemed 
during the continuance of the war, or by 
their returning upon the conclusion of 2 
peace ; for, I hope, it will not be said, 
that we cannot, in this as well as in other 
countries, punish both officers and soldiers 
for cowardice or neglect of duty. 

As for the instances of soldiers maim- 
ing themselves, or, perhaps, shooting 
themselves through the head, many of 
these instances may have proceeded from 
their being tired of the service, or from 
their conceiving some disgust at their 
commanding officer, as well as from their 
despair at being continued so long in that 
island ; for as in that island there is no 
possibility of deserting, the irksomeness 
they are under, or the disgust they have 
conceived, must operate strongly upon 
their minds, and may often produce such 
cruel effects. Even here at home, if there 
were no ibility of deserting, I make 
no doubt but we should often hear of such 
maimings and self-murders. In this I am 
confirmed by the many instances we have 
of desertion here at home, notwithstand- 
ing the severe penalty that attends it ; for 
a fellow that will risk being shot for de- 
sertion, rather than continue longer in the 
service, or longer under the command of 
such an officer, would very probably shoot 
himself through the head, or by maiming 
render himself unfit for the service, if he 
found there was no possibility of desert- 
ing- These are inconveniences which 
must be endured, because they cannot be 
prevented ; for rie our government is 
not to give a soldier leave to draw his dis- 
charge, whenever he is pleased to become 
tired of the service, or to conceive any 
disgust against his officer; and much less 
are they to put the public to the expence 
of bringing a regiment home from Mi- 
norca, and sending another in its place, 
whenever any of the soldiers conceive an 
aversion to the service, or to their officers, 
or to the place where they are. 

My lords, we have several regiments 
and independent companies in America, 
and very probably we may, for the future, 
be obliged to keep more there than we 
have ever done heretofore; Is there not 
the same reason for relieving those reg)- 
ments and independent companies, by 
sending others in their stead from time to 
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time, that there is for relieving the regi- 
ments in garrison at Minorca? I believe 
it will be allowed, that the service ie as 
hard and dangerous, and much more in- 
convenient in every part of America, 
than it is in Minorca; but it would be so 
inconvenient, and so expensive to the 
public, to give our army their turn of 
duty upon such service, that no man, I 
believe, will ever pretend, it ought or can 
be done; and therefore it must be allowed 
as an established maxim, that every man 
that inlists in the army, is patiently to 
submit to his lot, and to serve in any part 
of the world where the regiment or com- 
pany in which he engages, is appointed to 
serve by our government; and that he is 
to serve there as long as our government 
shall think fit to continue in that place 
the regiment or company to which he 
belongs. | 
But suppose, my lords, it were a fault 
to continue a regiment for a great number 
of years upon ae in Minorca: suppose 
it were such a fault as ought to be cen- 
sured by this House, unless some good 
reasons could be given for shewing that it 
was unavoidable ; yet surely, some such 
reasons may be given: we cannot sup- 
the thing impossible ; and therefore 
must think, the affair has not been 
brought before us in such a manner as 
to enable us to form any judgment, much 
less to pass any censure upon it; for 
surely we ought to have had the Secretary 
at War before us, or such persons as could 
best inform us, what were the reasons for 
keeping those regiments so long in that 


Thus, I hope, I have made it appear to 
your lordships, that the keeping of the 
same regiments for a number of years in 
Minorca, is either no fault, or not as yet 
brought before us in a proper manner; 
and as to giving leave of absence to too 
great anumber of officers at a time, I 
believe the case will appear in much the 
same light. I shall grant, that to give 
leave to too great a number of those 
officers that are absolutely necessary for 
the defence of the garrison, to be abscnt 
at one and the same time, would be avery 
great fault ; but that this has ever been 
done, I think, there is at present no proof | 
before us; and as 1 really think the 
inethod of stating the fact in the first part 
of this motion a little captious, I think it 
inconsistent with the dignity of this House 
to agree toit. There is a great number 
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troops in Minorca: For what I know 
their number may amount to near 300, 
and therefore I do not think it quite fair 
to state the fact as it is in the motion, that 
out of nineteen officers there are but five 
present. Why, my lords, is the number 
nineteen mentioned, as if that were the 
whole number of officers belonging to the 
place? It would have been, I think, more 
fair to have mentioned the whole number 
of officers belonging to the garrison and 
troops, and the whole number absent. If 
the fact had been stated in this method, 
the proportion between the number absent 
and the number present would not have 
appeared near so great: Jt would have 
appeared that the number present was 
vastly greater than the number absent; 
and from thence one may see the reason 
why the fact has been stated as it now 
appears upon the face of this question, 
which is, in my opinion, a very strong 
reason why your lordships should not 
agree to it. 

But now, my lords, with regard te 
those officers who have been proved at 
your bar to be absent; there is not one 
of them whose presence seems to me to 
be absolutely necessary for the defence of 
the place ; and if it should be attacked, I 
believe, it would be successfully defended, 
though no one of them should be able to 
get thither during the whole time of the 
attack. The gentleman who has now the 
command, is a_brigadier-general and 
colonel of a regiment in your service, and 
is a’ gentleman of an established character 
both as to his honour and military know- 
ledge; so that the place could no way 
suffer by the absence of its governor and 
lieutenant-governor ; and the places of all 
the rest ure supplied by deputies, or by 
other officers, who have done, and can do 
the business equally well as if they them- 
selves were present upon the spot. 

The leave of absence therefore given to 
these officers, cannot be looked on as 
any fault, and much less deserving your 
lordships’ censure ; but suppose there were 
more of the officers absent than there are, 
our superiority at sea will always be an 
excuse for indulging those officers with 
leave of absence, whose health or pvivate 
affairs require their presence at home ; for 
while we retain this superiority at sea, it 
will always be in our power to send them 
back as soon as we find it necessary ; 
and if ever we should be so unfortunate 
as to lose this superiority, the presence 
of our oificers would be of little service: 

[2c] 
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It would contribute only to increase the 
triumph of our enemies and the disgrace 
of our country; for it would be impossi- 
ble for us to preserve the possession of 
that island; and therefore, if we should 
ever happen to be in such an unfortunate 
situation, instead of sending the absent 
officers thither, I should be for deserting 
the island, and calling home as soon as 
pose both the officers and men we 

appened then to have upon that island ; 
for in such a case, we should have occa- 
sion for all our officers and all our men 
for defending our last stake, the island of 
Great Britain. 

I find, my lords, it has been insisted on 
in this debate, as a great aggravation of 
the crime, that leave of absence has been 
granted or continued to so many officers, 
at a time when we are in open war against 
‘Spain. My lords, if we consider, that we 
have a squadron in the Mediterranean 
buperior to any the enemy can fit out 
to sea, and that we should always, I 
hope, have such a squadron there at 
such a time, we must conclude, that we 
may always depend more securely upon 
the island of Minorca’s not being at- 
tacked in time of war, than we can de- 
pend upon its not being attacked in time of 
profound peace, when we have no such 
squadron in the Mediterranean; and 
therefore, if it were really true, and fully 
proved, that leave of absence had been 
unnecessarily granted and continued to 
too great a number of officers, its being a 
time of war would be an extenuation ra- 
ther than an aggravation of that crime ; so 
that this circumstance ought to make us 
the more cautious of proceeding to a cen- 
sure of such conduct. 

But suppose, my lords, it had been 
made appear, that all the absent officers 
are necessary for the defence of the place, 
or that if it had been attacked, it would 
have run a risk of being lost, by the ab- 
sence of such a number of them; yet be- 
fore you can proceed to censure, you 
ought, I think, to have the several leaves 
laid before you, and the reasons for grant- 
ing or continuing every one of them ; for 
if the health of the officers was such that 
their presence could have been of no sig- 
nification, the granting them leave of ab- 
Sence can be imputed to no man as a 
crime; therefore, I think, it is evident, 
that this affair has not as yet been laid be- 
fore you in such a proper manner, as can 
warrant your censuring the conduct of 
our ministers in this respect. 
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I come next, my lords, to consider the 
complaint against the conduct of our mi- 
nisters, in not having erected and finished 
the intended fort called St. Anne; and 
here, indeed, I should have been very 
much surprised, if any censure had been 
proposed ; for we have nothing before us 
relating to it, but the opinion of one 
single gentleman. His opinion I have, 
indeed, a very great regard for; but even 
his opinion goes no farther than to say, 
that it would render the conquest of the 
island more difficult for an invading ene- 
my, because they must bring a greater 
force against it, in which every man must 
concur with him; for the more fortifica- 
tions, and the greater number of troo 
we have there, the conquest will certainly 
be the more difficult for an invading ene- 
my. But this ts not the question: tire 
question is, whether the forts and 
we have there, are sufficient for defending 
the island, or at least the town of Port- 
mahon, against such a small force as may 
be carried there at unawares, till we lave 
time to send a squadron from hence with 
a sufficient force for its relief. If this be 
the case, our ministers have been m the 
a not to put the nation to the, expence 
of erecting any new forts; but this is e 
uestion we cannot now determine: fot 
this purpose we ought certainly to have 
an exact plan of the island, with all its 
fortifications, laid before us, and we oupht 
to examine several officers and engineers 
that have been there, in order to have 
their several opinions, and the reasons 
given by each man for his opinion.. 

And suppose, my lords, that upon such 
an examination it should eppear, that the 
finishmg of fort St. Anne was a work that 
was extremely necessary for the security 
of the island even against a sudden and un- 
foreseen invasion, yet our mmisters mi 
still have a very good excuse for deferrmg 
to put the nation to that expence; be- 
cause they have been of late years so much 
opposed by a strong party in parliament, 
and every article of public expence 80 
much misrepresented to the people, that I 
do not wonder at their having been shy of 
adding to that expence, by any new um- 
dertakings at a place so distant as Minor- 
ca; so that if the island should be lost for 
want of such additional fortifications, those 
who seem to be the advocates for this mo- 
tion, would have more reason to censure 
their own conduct, than they could have 
for censuring the conduct of our mmmisters. 


The last complaint, my lords, I have to 
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take notice of, is that which relates to our 
pot having taken measyres for converting 
the inhabitants of Minorca to our own re- 
ligion. Jf this could have been done, I 
shall grant, it would have been a very de- 
sirable thing; but I never heard that the 
minsters in any country set themselves up 
as reformers of religion, and much less 
that they were ever censured for net do- 
ing 0. Besides, J cannot really at pre- 
sent take upon me to determine, how far 
this would have been consistent with our 
engagements in the treaty of Utrecht. I 
know, it is inconsistent with the civil go- 
veroment and laws of Great Britain, to 
take measures for preserving the Roman 
Catholic religion in any part of this island ; 
bet I doubt of its being inconsistent, 
ether with our civil government or laws, 
to preserve that religion in the island of 
ene We have made no law, I think, 
apists, since we got possession of 
island, and I do not at present recol- 
lect any law inade before that time, that 
forbids our preserving, or even establish- 
ig the Roman Catholic religion in any 
new conquest we might make. There- 
fore, if we had taken measures for reform. 
ing the inhabitants of that island, and 
rooting the Roman Catholic religion out 
of it, which would have been the conse- 
quence of converting all the inhabitants 
to our own religion, the Spanish court 
would have had some reason to charge us 
with a breach of faith, and a forfeiture of 
our right to that island, by a breach of the 
condition upon which it was yielded to us. 
To this I must add, my lords, that if we 
consider the natural obstinacy of the Spa- 
niards, and their firm attachment to their 
own religion, we shall find great reason to 
question, whether we could have met with 
any success in this converting scheme; 
and if we had met with little or no success, 
the attempt would have entirely alienated 
the minds of the inhabitants, and would 
have made them more fond of returning 
under the dominion of Spain, than at pre- 
sent we can suppose them to be; so that if 
our ministers had made any such attempt, 
which by the bye must have put us to a 
ood deal ef expence, and had met with 
ttle or no success in that attempt, which 
mm all probability would have been the 
Case; i am convinced, the question now 
before us wo'ild have been, to censure their 
conduct for having alievated the minds of 
the people of Minorca, by entering upon 
such a chimerical undertaking. 
Lhope, my lords, J have pow shewn, that 
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there is no solid ground for the censure 
proposed by this motion, nor for any of 
the other complaints that have been made 
against the conduct of our administration, 
with regard to the island of Minorca; but 
suppose it were otherwise, 1 should be 
against such a general censure as is pro- 
posed by the question now before us. If 
there has been any neglect: if there has 
been any fault, or any crime committed, 
some particular persons must be guilty. 
Let us enter into a strict inquiry: let us 
call the suspected persons before us, that 
they may have an opportunity to answer 
for themselves ; and if they can neither 
justify nor excuse their conduct, let us 
censure, let us punish them according to 
their deserts. By this means our censure 
or punishment will fall where it ought, 
ope the guilty alone; and the characters 
of the innocent will be cleared from suspi- 
cion. These are the two ends we ought to 
propose in all our inquiries ; whereas by 
the general censure now proposed, the 
ilty may escape that punishment they 
destics. and the innocent will be loaded 
with a suspicion of having neglected the 
honour and interest of their country. - 
But, my lords, if we were to enter into 
such an inquiry as I have mentioned, we 
ought to consider the times we are in, and 
the ticklish situation those that are at the 
head of our affairs must always be in, A 
general relaxation of government, or at 
least of that severe discipline which is kept 
up in arbitrary countries, seems at present 
to be the reigning vice in this kingdom; 
and considering the nature of our constitu- 
tion, it is very difficult for our ministers to 
rectify or put a stop to it. They must 
have the concurrence of two very numer- 
ous assemblies in all their measures: they 
must have the good will of both those as- 
semblies, or, at least, of a majority in each, 
even for their own safety and protection ; 
and therefore they must be extremely 
cautious of disobliging any man that has a 
vote in either of those assemblies, or a 
great interest at any election. If they re- 
use any such man an indulgence when he 
thinks it may be granted with safety to the 
public; if they impose upon him any more 
exact or severe discipline than he thinks 
necessary for the public service, he looks 
upon it as a aang injury, and from that 
moment resolyes to join with the opposi- 
tion both in parliament and at elections. 
Therefore, i our ministers do connive & 
little at things, which in an arbitrary govern- 
ment would be looked on as neglects of 
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duty: ifthey do advise his majesty to grant 
some such indulgencies as might safely, 
and would certainly be denied by an ab- 
solute monarch, such complaisance ought 
not in them to be looked on as criminal. 
Itis an inconvenience necessarily attending 
our happy constitution, and an inconve- 
nience which they must submit to, for the 
sake of carrying on the necessary ends of 
yovernment, as well as for their own safety 
and protection. 

When we consider these things, my 
Jords, I do not think we can suppose there 
has been any neglect, with regard to the 
island of Minorca, that deserves a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, much less a parliamen- 
tary censure ; and as we have had no suffi- 
cient previous inquiry, for giving a foun- 
dation to such a censure as is proposed b 
this motion, I hope your lordships will 
join with me in putting a negative upon 
the motion. 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; I am very much surprised, 
the noble and learned lord should so far 
mistake the intention of this-motion, and 
the usual method of proceeding in this 
House, as he seems to doin what he has 
been pleased to say upon the subject. The 
motion now before us is not intended as a 
censure upon persons, either in general or 
‘particular ; and if your lordships intend to 
make any proper inquiry into this attair, 
what is now proposed is absolutely neces- 
sary as a previous step to that inquiry ; for 
as the character of the fact is a little doubt- 
ful, I mean as to its being culpable or no, 
it is absolutely necessary your lordships 
should determine this question before any 
lord can stand up in his place, and pro- 
‘pose a regular inquiry into it. Surely 
cu lordships would not, nor can any 

ord propose, you should give yourselves 
the trouble to inquire into afact, which, in 
your opinion, is not in the least culpable, 
even though it should appear to be true in 
every particular, and should be brought 
home to the door of its true father. The 
mquiry hitherto made, has only been to 
know, whether such a fact really existed : 
by that inquiry you find it does : you have 
had it fully proved by the papers upon the 
table, and by the examination of'a gentle- 
man at your bar, whose knowledge, ho- 
nour, or veracity, I dare say, no one of 
your lordships will question; and now 
some lords in this House, of whom I am 
pou of being one, who think this fact 
ighly culpable, desire by this motion to 
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know, if your lordships are of the same 
opinion. If your lordships join with us in 
opinion, with relation to this fact, and 
some others that have been mentioned, to 
be sure the next step will be a motion for 
a regular inquiry into the whole affair, im 
order to find out the persons who have 
been guilty of such dangerous neglects ; 
and if they can no way justify themselves, 
I hope your lordships will proceed a little 
farther than a bare censure upon their con- 
duct. 

Having thus, my lords, stated in a fair 
and clear light the true design, and the 
necessity of this motion, I must next re- 
move the objection made by the learned 
lord, of its being captious and unfair to 
state the fact in the manner in which it 1s 
stated in this motion; for upon due con- 
sideration it will appear, that to have stated 
it in any other manncr would have been 
unfair, and would have bred confusion. 
In oy pores my lords, there are two 
sorts of officers, one of which properly be- 
long to the place, and the other to the 
troops upon duty in that garrison. The 
former always remain, or at least ought to 
remain in the place, whereas the others are 
often removing and changing; because 
the regiments they belong to are some- 
times in one garrison, and sometimes in 
another. As the condition of these two 
sorts of officers is very different, it would 
therefore have been both unfair and irre- 
gular to have confounded them together 
in one motion, and would certainly have 
been most reasonably objected to. For 
this reason it was thought necessary to con- 
sider them distinctly ; and as our inquiry 
relates to Minorca, it was certainly right 
to begin with that sort of ofhcers which 
properly belong to that island. Of this 
sort there are 19, and of these 19, we find 
there are no less than 14 absent. This 1s 
the reason for stating the fact as it is 
in the motion, and I appeal to your lord- 
ships, if it could fairly and regularly have 
been stated in any other manner. If your 
lordships agree to this motion, it may then 
be proper to consider how many officers 
are absent, and how many men are want- 
ing, in the regiments now u du 
there; but if your lordships do not think it 
blame-worthy to allow 14 officers aut of 
19 to be absent at such a critical time, that 
is to say, if you do not agree to this mo- 
tion, I am sure, I shall not desire to trou- 
ble you with any other question upon this 
subject. However, I think I am in duty 
obliged to forewarn your lordships, that if 
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ever this island should be lost by any fu- 
ture neglect, the whole nation will impute 
the loss to your having put a negative at 
this time upon such a motion, which is 
an imputation your lordships ought, I 
think, to take care to prevent ; for after 
the loss is incurred, no punishment you 
can inflict upon the persons guilty, will be 
an atonement for your former indifference, 
which will be considered as the original 
cause of that loss. 

I shall now, my lords, beg leave to con- 
sider what the noble and learned lord has 
been pleased to say, in excuse for allowing 
so many oiticers properly belonging to the 
place to be absent at this time. In excuse 
for the absence of the governor and lieute- 
nant governor, he has been pleased to 
give us, I believe, a very just character of 
the gentleman who commands there, and 
says, that this gentleman, besides his own 
proper duty, will do the duty both of go- 
vernor and lieutenant governor equally 
well as if they were present. If it were 
possible to suppose this, why should the 
nation be put to the expence of a large 
salary to a governor, and another large 
salary to a lieutenant governor? But, my 
lords, it is not possible to make such a 
Supposition: the nation is in the right to 
grant those salaries, in order to induce 
gentlemen of fortune, as well as distinction, 
to go over and take the command upon 
them ; because their fortunes at home will 
be a pledge for their fidelity abroad, and 
their distinction will set them above any 
temptation the enemy can offer. We 
may be secure, perhaps, 1 believe we 
are, in the honour and fidelity of the 
gentleman who is now chief in command 
there ; but he may die suddenly, or in 
case of an attack, he may be killed, and 
then the chief command will devolve upon 
acolonel, perhaps a lieutenant colonel of 
a marching regiment, who may perhaps be 
a mere soldier of fortune ; and what eftect 
the promise of a great estate and great ho- 
Dours in Spain, with a considerable rank 
in their army, may have upon such a man, 
no one ‘can tell; from whence it is plain, 
that the island cannot be so safe in the 
absence of the governor and lieutenant 
governor, as it would be, were they both, 
or but one of them present. 

Then, my lords, as to the other absent 
officers, it is said, that their duty is per- 
formed by deputies or by other officers, 
equally well as if they were present. If 
this were true, I am sure, it would be a 
good reason for freeing the public from 
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the expence of maintaining them, which 
would not be a very agreeable doctrine to 
our minister, and therefore I am surprized, 
that his friends should afford such a foun- 
dation for it. But luckily for him the 
thing is impossible: it is impossible that a 
garrison can be us well served by a sur- 
geon’s mate, as by a surgeon and his mate, 
especially if it were attacked, and man 
wounded men to take care of; and it is 
impossible to suppose, the nation can put 
as much trust in a low fellow that will 
serve as a deputy, as it may do in the prin- 
cipal. I shall grant, that the place of 
those officers belonging to the non-osten- 
sible fort, may be easily supplied, because 
they have as yet no duty to perform; but 
if they were there, they would serve as so 
many supernumeraries ; and surely a place 
that is besieged may be the better de- 
fended, the more supernumeraries it has ; 
unless it be to be taken by starving. 

The place is therefore in every respect 
the weaker, the more officers are absent; 
and to say, that we may more certainly 
depend upon not being attacked in time of 
war than in time of peace, is something 
very extraordinary. I have often heard it 
advanced by some lords, in time of peace 
as an argument for not reducing our army, 
that we are more in danger of an invasion 
here at home, in time of peace, than in 
time of war; but I never heard it said by 
those lords in time of war, that we might 
reduce our army, because at such a time 
we have always a superior squadron ready 
to defend us against an invasion. On the 
contrary those very lords are always upon 
such an occasion for augmenting our army, 
because we cannot putan entire confidence 
in our superior squadron; and why there 
should be such a difference of sentiments 
with regard to the safety of the island of 
Minorca in time of war, I cannot com- 
prehend. . But luckily for this argument, 
my lords, we very lately found we had not 
a superior squadron in the Mediterranean : 
for if admiral Haddock had been superior 
or but near equal to the united squadrons 
of France and Spain, I am sure, he would 
have attacked them: he would have dis- 
dained to allow any French admiral to tell 
him, * You shall not attack the deelared 
enemies of your country, because they are 
under my protection.’ ‘This is a demon- 
stration, that in time of war we cannot al- 
ways depend upon having a superior 
squadron in the Mediterranean, unless our 
ministers have better intelligence than 
they scem to have had upon that occasioa. 
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For this reason, my lords, we ought | 


both in time of war and in time of peace, 
but especially in time of war, to have the 
garrison of Minorca fully provided with 
officers as well as men; and therefore it 
must be allowed to have been a heinous 
neglect, to permit so many officers to be 
absent at a time of such imminent danger. 
The want of health in the absent officers 
can be no excuse for this neglect ; because 
if they could not return to their duty, 
others ought to have been sent in their 
stead. ‘There can be no excuse for this 
neglect: not even a stipulation with the 
French, that they would not allow the 
Spaniards to attack Minorca; for, I am 
sure, it would be very unwise in a British 
minister, to leave our possession of that 
island depending upon the faith of a 
French treaty. But if it could be sup- 
posed possible to form an excuse, it is no 
argument against this motion; because 
this motion is but a previous step to an in- 
quiry, and we must judge of the fact as it 
now appears to us. If upon the result of 
an inquiry the persons accused can al- 
lege any thing in their own vindication, 
we shall then have an opportunity to con- 
sider it, and I am sure, your lordships will 
hear it with candour, and judge of it with 
impartiality. : 

hat I have said, my lords, would, I 
think, be sufficient for justifying the mo- 
tion now before you; but as several other 
complaints have been made, and as the 
noble and learned lord has endeavoured to 
answer those complaints, ] shall beg leave 
to make a few observations upon his an- 
swers. The complaint against keeping 
some regiments there for such a great 
number of years, is a most just one, not 
only on account of their being so long 
kept out of their own native country, but 
on account of the extraordinary expence 
both officers and soldiers are put to. The 
latter, indeed, cannot increase their ex- 
pence, but ‘they must diminish in the 
quanty or quality of their consumption ; 
or as all sorts of provisions are dearer 
there than in their mother country, gene- 
rally occasioned by the taxes and prohibi- 
tions imposed by their governors, and as 
their pay is no higher than it would be 
here at home, they must eat and drink less 
or of a worse quality, than they need do 
here at home. This is a grievance in 
common both to the officers and soldiers ; 
but with regard to the officers, they have 
another, and a most insufferable grievance 
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fund be no larger than what is allowed to 
the regiments here athome, yet the gentle- 
man who has been examined at our bar has 
told you, and, indeed, every one knows, 
that the recruiting of a company at Mi- 
norca costs the captain ten times as much 
as it would do ifhis regiment were in Bri- 
tain or Ircland; so that 1 wonder we do 
not hear of some of the captains, as well 
as the common mens shooting themselves 
through the head on account of the 
eee being kept so long in that is- 


The noble lord says, these accidents are 
owing to its being impossible for men to 
desert from the regiments in that island; 
that such accidents would be as frequent at 
home, were it as impossible for the men 
to desert ; and that this is an inconvenience 
attending the service, which must be en- 
dured because it cannot be prevented. 
My lords, we may at least afford the com- 
mon soldiere in Minorca, once in seven 
years, an opportunity to desert, by bring- 
ing them home to their own country: but 
here even at home, the inconvenience 
be prevented : the noble lord knows, that 
a remedy has been proposed in parliament ; 
and he likewise knows by whose influence 
that remedy was rejected. I mean, that 
of giving every soldier a liberty, under 
proper restrictions, to draw his own dis- 
charge, after a certain number of years 
service. This would prevent the cruel ef- 
fects of that despair which soldiers are 
often drove to, by being tied for life not 
only to serve, but to serve under the come 
mand of an officer who treats them iL 
This is really a most terrible hardship, and 
a hardship which is @ scandal upon our 
government. We boast, my lords, in this 
country of our being freemen, and _ re- 

roach the French with their being slaves ; 
But I will say, that while this hardship re- 
mains, an English soldier is much more a 
slave than any soldier in France can be, 
or ever is made; and, [ think it a most 
preposterous regulation in a free country, 
to make slaves of those who are to defend 
the liberties of their country. 
- I shall grant, my lords, that the tran- 
sporting of a regiment to Minorca, and 
bringing another from thence, must al- 
ways be attended with a public expence; 
but let it be what expence it will, it ought 
to be done, both for the sake of our sol- 
diers, and for the sake of preserving that 
island; for it will certainly be an induce- 
ment to the soldiers there, to make but a 


to complain of; for though their recruiting | faint resistance against an mvading enemy, » 
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when they believe, they have no other 
chance for ever getting home to their na- 
tive country. And though there may 
have been a little saving of public money 
by keeping the same regiments at Minorca 
for a great number of years, yet 1 cannot 
impute their being kept there to a motive 
of saving, in those who have been so lavish 
of money in every other respect. 
feel wee charity can jaiduce me 
to believe, that a known prodigal saves a 
necessary expence, from a mere motive of 
saving ; especially when several other mo- 
tives may be assigned. 

The case is the same, my lords, with 
regerd to the intended fort called Se. 
Anne: oar not having added to the 

of the island by erecting that 

fort, cannot, I am sure, be ascribed to any 
motive of saving the public money, in those 
who havethrown 80 much away in building 
castles at home, and who have 


continued m pay, for such a number of 
year, the officers designed for that in- 
tended fort. But the building of sucha 


fort was not, it'seems, thought necessary : 
idsnot know, my lords, what our wise 
ministers thought; but e man who 
has ever had a description of that island 
thinks otherwise. It is a known truth, 
and may too soon, I fear, be found by ex- 
perience to be so, that if any enemy 
thould land with a sufficient army in the 
island, oor garrison at Portmahon would 
be obliged to surrender, before we could 
have an aecount here, of any enemy’s 
being landed in that island. It és there- 
fore extremely necessary to have this fort 
erected; and the more so, because we 
knew, that the inhabitants have not a good 

ition towards us. 
_ How this comes to be so, I shall not 
nowpretend to determine ; but I think, it is 
well worth our inquiry: and it is very 
certain, that if the inhabitants had been 
mostly converted to the Protestant reli- 
gion, we could have more safely depended 
upon their fidelity. This we might have 
attempted, notwithstanding our engage- 
ments by the treaty of Utrecht to pre- 
serve the Roman Catholic religion m that 
island ; for I must differ from the learned 
lord upon this head: I must think, that 
the proviso renders the engagement void, 
and was for that very purpose added by 
our then ministers, who were as able ne- 
gociators as any we have had since. To 

measures for preserving the Roman 
Catholic religion in a new conquest may 


not be against any express statute, but, I 
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am sure, it is inconsistent with our religion 
and conscience ; I appeal to the reverend 
bench if it is not; and I cannot think that 
what is inconsistent with our religion and 
conscience, can be consistent with our 
laws or civil government. 1 shall grant, 
indeed, that we have not of late years 
made any new and severe laws against 
Papists; for their religion has been more 
indulged by our present minister, than 
ever it was by any minister since the re- 
formation ; though I must observe, that 
the learned lord seems to forget the swear- 
ing act, when he says, that no law has been 
lately made ae Papists. But what- 
ever we may do here at home, we ought 
te take all possible measures for having as 
many Protestants as we can upon the 
island of Minorca, because the Roman Ca- 
tholics there, especially the old inhabit- 
ants that continue in that religion, will al- 
ways have some inclination to return under 
the dominion of the Spanimrd. 

I come now, my lords, to the last argu- 
ment made use of by the noble lord, as an 
excuse for all the neglects our ministers 
have been guilty of. He says, they can- 
not refuse favours, or enforce a strict ob- 
servance ef duty, upon any officer who 
has a vote in parliament or an interest at 
elections, because it would make him join 
the opposition against them. My loeds, 
they must be weak ministers who are 
sessed with any such fears: If those in the 
administration take care to pursue wisely 
and steadily the true interest of the na- 
tion, they may despise any opposition that 
proceeds from A ae pique or resent- 
ment. But‘ if there were any thing of 
weight in this argument, would it not, my 
lords, be a strong argument, for excluding 
all or most officers or placemen, from hav- 
ing seats in parliament, and for prohibit- 
ing them to vote or make interest at any 
election. Thus it has fallen out very un- 
luckily in this debate, that almost every 
argument made use of against this motion, 
happens to be an argument in favour of 
something our ministers have upon former 
occasions shewn themselves averse to. 

Having thus, I hope, fully answered 
every thing that has been said against the 
motion, or in excuse for the neglects com- 
plained of, 1 shall conclude with an ob- 
servation or two upon the importance of 
this island, which the noble lord seems to 
think not so important as has been repre- 
sented. I shall grant, my lords, we hada 
trade in the Mediterranean, perhaps larger 
than we have now, before we had posses- 
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sion of this island; but I will insist upon 
it, that we never had before such an ex- 
tensive or such a free navigation in that 
sea, as we have had since. It is well 
known, that before we got possession of 
Minorca and Gibraltar, our navigation in 
the Mediterranean was almost continually 
infested by the pirates of Morocco and 
the Barbary coast, insomuch that we were 
obliged to make laws for obliging the mas- 
ters of our merchant ships to fight those 
pirates, and our ships employed in the 
Mediterranean trade were generally large 
-ships, and provided both men and guns 
for fighting, which was a great expence 
to our merchants, and a great burthen 
upon our trade. Whereas, since we got 
possession of those two places, those pi- 
‘rates have been, | may say, constantly at 
peace with us, so that we soon became 
the only carriers in the Mediterranean, 
and continued so till by our authority we 
procured the Dutch a peace with the Al 
gerines, in order to prevail with them to 
favour our ministers with a sort of sham 
accession to the famous treaty of Hanover. 

My lords, we must not conclude, that 
‘because we had a trade in the Mediterra- 
nean before we got possession of the island 
of Minorca, therefore we may be able to 
continue that trade after the loss of that 
island. Before we had it, my lords, we 
had but few rivals in the Mediterranean 
trade, and could therefore bear the ex- 
pence we wcre put to, and the losses we 
sustained by the depredations of those 
pirates; but we have now so many rivals, 
especially the French, that we could not 
bear it; and therefore, it we should lose 
Minorca, and those depredations should 
be renewed, which would be the certain 
consequence, I doubt much, if we could 
have any trade, | am almost sure, we 
should have very little navigation in the 
Mediterranean. The importance of this 
island cannot therefore, in my opinion, be 
exaggerated ; and for this reason, I hope 
your lordships will shew your care of it, 
by agreeing to this motion. 

Then the question being put, it was re- 
solved in the negative, N. C. 69, C. 57. 


st 
. Protest on rejecting the said Resolu- 
tions.] The following Protest was en- 
tered on the Journals. 

‘¢ Dissentient’ 

1. ** Because we conceive, that as the 
fact stated in the former part of the ques- 
tion, appeared plainly from the paper laid 
before this House by the proper officer, 
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and neither was nor could be controverted 
by any one lord, the censure contained m 
the latter part of the question was not only 
just, but as gentle as so evident a neglect 
of so important a place, at so critical a 
time, could possibly allow. The principal, 
if not the only argument made use of by 
those lords who opposed the motion was, 
That the censure was general, and pointed 
at no particular persons, which we rather 
apprehend to be a proof of the justice and 
moderation of that censure, as it could 
then only light upon the guilty whoever 
they were; and we are inclined to believe, 
that had the censure been applied to any 
particular persons, the contrary argument 
would have been urged, and the injustice 
of a particular censure, without proofs, 
sounded high, though possibly, at the same 
time, the necessary means of getting at 
those proofs might have been rendered dif- 
ficult: That out of nineteen officers paid 
upon the establishment of Mjnorca, four- 
teen were absent, among whom were the 
governor, the deputy governor, and the 
governor ot Fort St. Philip, was a fact 
disputed by none, though the slightest cen- 
sure of it was opposed by the majority of 
the House. We therefore hope, that pos- 
terity, to whom we thus appeal, will not 
only approve of our conduct in this mo- 
tion, but will likewise, from the ill success 
of it, find reasons to excuse our not at- 
tempting many others of the like nature. 
2. ** Because, when we consider the ten- 
der apprehensions of the administration 
for the island of Minorca, in the year 1740, 
when, upon information received, that a 
few troops were marching to the coasts of 
Catalonia, and a few tartanes assembled 
in the port of Barcelona, orders (possibly 
obscure from that precipitation which the 
emergency required) were sent to our 
admirals in the Mediterranean, to provide 
immediately for the defence of that island, 
even by going there with their whole 
force, if necessary; by the execution or 
mistake of which orders, the Spanish 
squadron was suttered to sail from Cadiz to 
the West Indies, to the imminent danger 
of our fleets and possessions there; we 
cannot well account for that profound se- 
curity in which the administration seemed 
to be the last year, with regard to that 
valuable possession, when an embarkation 
of fourteen or fifteen thousand men, and 
above two hundred transport-ships was 
publicly preparing at Barcelona, and con- 
sequently within eight and forty hours sail 
of Minorca, which embarkation soon after 
1 
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went undisturbed to Italy: but we fear 
this inconsistent conduct may give too 
much credit to insinuations lately scattered 
in public, that the British ministers were 
as secure that Minorca would not be at- 
tacked by the Spaniards, as the Spanish 
ministers were that their embarkation 
would sail to Italy undisturbed by our 
squadrons in the Mediterranean, 

8. “ Because it appears, that about the 
same time that major-general Anstruther 
left that island, by leave from the secre- 
tary at war, which was on the 15th of 
February last, admiral Haddock informs 
the secre of state, in a letter-of the 
10th of the same month, that by the latest 
letters from Mr. Consul Birtles, he men- 
tions, “ That a Spanish embarkation is 
“actually intended, and though the first 
“design was on a sudden dropped, the 
“ last intelligence declares the same to be 
“ renewed again ;”? which information, we 
conceive, was sufficient to have excited 
greater apprehensions for the danger of 
that island, than seem to have been enter- 
tained, since no one step appears to have 
been taken thereupon for its defence, or 
any leave of absence recalled; but the 
whole government was suffered to devolve 
toa lieutenant-colonel of one of the regi- 
ments there. 

4. “ Because it appeared by the exami- 
nation of major-general Anstruther at the 
bar, that when he left Minorca about the 
15th of February last, above 700 men were 
wanting to complete the regiments there, 
and near the same proportion of officers 
absent: that the private soldiers were so 
uneasy at having been there so long, that 
many destroyed themselves from despair, 
and many maimed themselves to get dis- 
charged. That should the island be at- 
tacked, the inhabitants would, in his opi- 
nion, certainly join the Spaniards; that 
in his opinion too, that island was always 
in danger when our enemies were superior 
in the Mediterranean, which has been for 
tome time, and is still the case. All 
which circumstances concur to prove the 
danger, the neglect, and the justice of 
censuring such a neglect at such a time. 

5. “ Because it was said in the debate 
by those whose high stations best enable 
them to know, * That a general relaxation 
‘ of government, and abuses of this nature, 
‘were the vices of the present age.” A 
melancholy truth! which we conceive is 
80 far from being an argument for impu- 
nity, that it evinces the necessity, at least, 
of censuring such as we can attain to the 
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knowledge and proofs ef. And indeed we. 
have but too much reason to believe, that 
the several abuses committed in the several 
branches of the government, unpunished 
at least, if not connived at, have alread 
produced effects too sensibly felt by this 
nation; which abuses, from the nature of 
things, necessarily multiply themselves, 
and if not speedily checked, must soon. 
forge a chain of reciprocal and criminal 
dependency, too strong for even the au- 
thority of this House to break, too heavy 
for the constitution to bear. 

6. ‘“‘ Because the motion for an address, 
offered in lieu of this question, in which 
the came fact is stated in its full extent, 
but without the least censure annexed to 
it, is, in our opinion, not only unprece- 
dented, but inconsistent with the honour 
and dignity of this House, as it may seem 
calculated to screen the guilt it avows; 
and as it may be thought to intimate future 
impunity for public crimes, if balanced by 
private ministerial merit. Artifice may 
elude inquiries, or prevent detection; le- 
nity may censure a crime, yet spare the 
criminal; but mankind, we fear, may be. 
at a loss to account for what motives so 
criminal a neglect, fully stated, proved 
and admitted, could escape. without cen- 
sure; or may ascribe it to such as would 
affect the reputation, and consequently 
lessen the authority of this House—— 
(Signed). Sandwich, Dunk. Halifax, 

Greenwich, Carlisle, Shaftsbury, 
Northampton, Mansel, Chester- 
field, Leigh, Aylesbury, Falmouth, 
Craven, Talbot, Abingdon, Cob- 
ham, Ward, Bridgewater, St. John, 
Oxford and Mortimer, Exeter, 
Foley, Denbigh, Litchfield, Beau- 
fort, Ric. Lich. and Cov. Suffolk, 
Haversham, Berkeley de Stratton, 
Westmoreland, Thanet, Bathurst, 
Ric. Lincoln’, Clinton, Hereford, 
Gower, Aylesford, Clifton, Mac- 
clesfield, Bedford.” 


Proceedings on the Chippenham Elec- 
tion.| Jan. 28. The House proceeded to 
the hearing the Petition of Alexander 
Hume, and John Frederick, esqrs. com- 
plaining of an undue election and return for 
Chippenham ; and, after hearing counsel, 
and examination of divers witnesses, & mo- 
tion was made, and the question put, ‘‘ That 
in the last determination of this House, of 
the right of election of members to serve 
for the borough of Chippenham, made 
the 9th of April, 1624, which is, ¢ Thats 
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‘the new charter alters not the custom ; 
“and that the burgesses and freemen, 
© more than twelve, have voice in thie elec- 
tion,’ the words, ‘ Burgesses and Free- 
© men,’ mentioned in the said Resolution, 
mean only such burgesses and freemen, as 
are inhabitants householders of the ancient 
houses, called free or burgage-houses, 
within the said borough ;” it passed in the 
negative, by 237 against 236.* 

Feb. 2. The House proceeded to the 
farther hearing of the said Petition; and 
the counsel for the petitioners desired to 
know what affirmative construction the 
Flouse would make of the words, * Bur- 
‘ gesses and Freemen,’ mentioned in the 
last determination of the House concern- 
ing the right of electing burgesses to serve 
for the said borough; the House having 
determined, that the said words do not 
mean only such burgesses and freemen, 
as are enhabitants householders of the 
ancient houses, called free or burgage 
houses, within the said borough. The 
counsel on both sides being withdrawn, 
it was resolved, by a majority of 241 
voices against 225, ** That the counsel 
be called in, and directed to proceed ac- 
cording to the last determination of the 
House, of the right of election of mem- 
bers to serve for the said borough, made 
the 9th of April 1624, and according to 
what the House did resolve on Thursday 
last, concerning the said determination.” 
Then after a farthcr hearing of counsel, 
the House was informed, that the peti- 
tioners desired to give the House no far- 
ther trouble. Hereupon it was severally 
resolved, that sir Edmund Thomas, bart. 
and Edward Bayntun Rolt, esq. were 


* «¢ At length, on the 28th, the opposition 
finally triumphed. A question on the Chip- 
pentam Election was carried against the minis- 
ter, by a majority of one, 2387 against 236, 
and the party gained so considerable an acces- 
sion, by the desertion or absence of several 
members of the court party, that the final de- 
cision of the Chippenham Election was carried 
ogainst the minister, by a majority of 16; 241 
against 225. Walpole seemed to have antici- 
nated this event, and met it with his usual 
fortitude and cheerfulness. While tlie tellers 
were performing their office, he beckoned sir 
Edward Baynton, the member whose retara 
was supported by opposition, to sit near him, 
spoke to him with great complacency, animad- 
verted on the ingratitude of several md:viduals 
Who were voting against him, on whom he had 
conferred ercat favour, and declared he would 
heter avain sit in that House,”? Coxe’s Me- 
nioirs df sir R. Walpole. 
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duly elected for the said borough of Chip- 
penham.* 


The King adjourns the Parhament— 
Sir Robert Walpole resigns his Places, and 
is created Earl of Orford—The Prince of 
Wales conciliated—Mecting of the 
sttion at the Fountain Tavern—Great fer- 
ment in the Nation—Ministerial Changes. ] 
On the 3rd of February, the Lord Chan- 
cellor signified his majesty’s pleasure, that 
both Houses of Parliament should severall 
adjourn to the 18th instant. On the oth 
of February,t sir Robert Walpole was 


* « January 30. I wrote by the last post, and 
then said that we were upon the Chippenbam 
election. Wedebated a point in relatiun to the 
disqualifying votes till 12 o’cluck, and we lost it 
by one, though there never was a clearer case in 

e world. rd Donerail voted against us ; 
and unless our affairs chanze much for the 
better, J don’t imagine we shall often have him 
again. Howescr we may, for all this, 
the electinn. But we bave a parcel of suc 
shabby fi llows that will not attend. To speak 
plainly. Tam afraid we have ovly a majority of 
aout 14, and as a great many of our people 
will not attend elections, and that others make 
a point of it, they will, TE really think, get the 
better of us by determining all the elections in 
their own favour,” 

‘‘ February 2. Sir Robert has hitherto kept 
up his spirits tolerably well, but I think I can 
perccive that he is now uneasy ; and indeed I 
am afraid he has very good reason ‘to be s0; 
for I really believe, and so do most of his 
friends, that the other party, in three weeks 
time, must get a majority by the alterations in 


elections ; for we have a great man le, 
that have declared they will not attend them 
apy more. Lord Middlesex for ones and lord 
Toke las hardly attended any yet. We 

we shall secure Chippenham to day, and I wish 
we may.”? Coxe’s Walpoie: Correspondence; 
ae of Hartinyton to the duke of Devon- 
shire. 


+ From the Secker Manuscript. 


‘‘ February 8. Sir R. Walpole was presented 
at court as earl of Orford. He was persuaded 
to refuse a grant of 4,000/. a year during the 
king’s life and his own, but could not be dis- 
suaded from accepting a letter of honour from 
the king, to grant his natural daughter, Maria, 
precedence as an ear|’s dauchtcr, who was also 
presented this dav. The same thing had been 
doue for three daughters of Scrope, earl of 
Sunderland, who left no lawful issue, and from 
one uf whom lord Howe is descended.” 

_* February 11. Lord Orford and sir Charles 
Wager resigned. Mr. Sandys kissed hands as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Wilming- 
ton declared First Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury. Qrfers made to the duke of Argyle but 
refused. None to lord Chesteyfield.” 
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created ear] of Orford, and on the 11th 
he resigned his places. 

Bespecting the resignation of sir Ro- 
bert Walpole and the formation of the 
new ministry, Mr. Coxe gives the follow- 
ing interesting particulars : 

It is asserted hy a contemporary his- 
torian uedel who possessed great 
means of information, that the minister 
would have sooner retired, if the state of 
the nation and of parties had not rendered 
his continuance in power necessary for 
the arrangement of a new administration, 
and for preserving the tranquillity of the 
country ; and that he continued in office 
solely in compliance with the wishes of 
his friends. ‘The papers which have been 
committed to my inspection, and the un- 
doubted information which I have receiv- 
ed, enable me to contradict this assertion. 
He retired unwillingly and slowly: no 
shipwrecked pilot ever clung to the rudder 
of a sinking vessel with greater pertinacit 
than he aid to the helm of state; he did 
not relinquish his post until he was driven 
from it by the desertion of his followers 
and the clamours of the public. Speaker 
Onslow, who knew him well, declared 
that he reluctantly quitted his station; 
and if any doubt still remains, we have 
the testimony of the minister himself. 
“J must inform you,” he observes in a 
aa to the duke of athena iat 

€ panic was 80 great among—what s 
I call them ?—my own friends, that they 
all declared that my retiring was become 
absolutely necessary, as the only means 
to carry on the public business with 
honour and success.” 

“ It has been also asserted with no less 
confidence, that the king himself was be- 
come weary of a minister, who had so 
long directed his affairs, who had so often 
opposed and obstructed his inclination for 
var, and who was still endeavouring to 
remove every obstacle which impeded the 
return of peace. But the same docu- 
ments enable me to adduce an honoyrable 


testimony of the good faith and firmness : 


of George the second. Although the 
asperities which time and vexation occa- 
pioned in both their tempers, produced a 
momentary” dissatisfaction, yet the king 
had contracted, by long habit and expe- 
rence of his capacity for business, a high 
regard and esteem for his long-tried coun- 

or. In vain the earl of Wilmington 
and the duke of Dorset had enforced the 


necessity of his removal, the resolution of 


the king was unshaken, and he did not 
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consent to his resignation until the minister 
himself made it his express desire. 

‘¢ The interview when he took leave of 
the king was highly affecting. On kneel- 
ing down to kiss his hand, the king burst 
into tears, the ex-minister was so moved 
with that instance of regard, that he con- 
tinued for some time in that posture ; and 
the king was so touched, that he was 
unable to raise him from the ground. 
When he at length rose, the king testified 
his regret for the loss of so faithful a coun- 
sellor, expressed his gratitude for his long 
services, and his hopes of receiving advice. 
on important occasions. 

‘¢ When his resolution to resign was 
known, he received more honours than 
had been aoe to him in the plenitude of 
power. His last levee was more numer- 
ously attended than his first. The con- 
course of persons of aj] ranks and distinc- 
tions was prodigious; and their expres- 
sions of affectionate regard and concern 
extremely moving. 

‘¢ The minister, in retiring, had three 
great objects in view. Ist. pe disunite 
the heterogeneous parties which composed 
the epposition. on. To form an adminis- 
tration on the Whig basis. 3d. To save 
himself from a public prosecution. | 

‘‘ If the first point was effected, the 
others would necessarily follow. To di- 
vide the opposition, and weaken a combi- 
nation which would else have been fatal to 
him, it became necessary to lure the duke 
of Argyle and the Torjes, to conciliate the 
prince of Wales, and to detach Pulteney, 
who then headed the Whigs in opposition, 
from the Tories. To effect these views, 
he had recourse to the grand engine of 
political jealousy. He made such advances 
to the Tories as inspired them with falla- 
cious hopes and unfounded notions of their 
own importance, and filled the Whigs in 
gpposition with apprehensions of being ex- 
cluded from the spoils. Having succeeded 
in this attempt, he advised the king to form 
g Whig administration, and suggested the 
propriety of applying to Pulteney. One 
of the greatest difficulties under which he 
laboured in the course of this political 
transaction, was to conquer the king’s re- 
pugnance to Pulteney, which at this pe- 
riod seemed almost insuperable, and to 
persuade his majesty to commence the ne- 
gociation, and acquiesce in Pulteney’s ex- 


pected demand of a pecrage. Having at 
ength overcome the king’s haar 
inveteracy, he said to his son Horace, “ I 


have set the king upon him;” and at ano- 
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ther time, in the farther progress of the 
king’s compliance, he triumphantly said, 
making at the same time a motion with 
his hand as if he was locking a door, “ I 
have turned the key of the closet upon 
him.” 

«¢ When the negociation with Pulteney 
first commenced, neither the documents 
in my possession, or any oral information, 
‘have enabled me to ascertain; but it is 
probable that indirect overtures had been 
made some time before the recess. 

«¢ Hints had been thrown out to Carte- 
ret, from some person in the king’s confi- 
dence, that proposals would be made to 
Pulteney, as the leader of the House of 
Commons; but a fortnight elapsed after 
this communication had been made, before 
any step was taken. At length a message 
came from the duke of Newcastle, request- 
ing Pulteney to meet him privately at his 
secretary, Mr. Stone’s house at Whitehall. 
Pulteney returned for answer, that in the 
present juncture he could not comply with 
this request without giving umbrage to his 
friends. He was under the necessity of 
declining a private meeting, but added, 
that he had no objection to receive his 
grace publicly at his own house. <A few 

ays afterwards he received a note from 
the duke of Newcastle, importing, that he 
and the lord chancellor, having a message 
from the king, would wait upon him. 

‘© The meeting took place in the fore- 
noon, between the duke of Newcastle and 
the chancellor on one side, and Pulteney 
and Carteret, whose presence he had de- 
sired as his confidential friend, on the 
other. 

‘“* Newcastle opened the conference by 
saying, that the king being convinced that 
sir Robert Walpole was no longer sup- 
ported by a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, had conimanded them to offer the 
age which that minister possessed to 

{r. Pulteney, with the power of formin 
his own administration, on the sole condi- 
tion that sir Robert Walpole should not be 
' prosecuted. To this proposal Pulteney 
replied, that if that condition was‘to be 
made the foundation of the treaty, he 
never would comply with it; ** and even,” 
he concluded, “ should my inclination in- 
duce me to accede to these terms, yet it 
might not be in my power to fulfil my en- 
gagement; the heads of parties being like 
the heads of snakes, which are carried on 
by their tails. For my part, he added, I 
will be no screen; but if the king should 
‘be pleased to express a desire to open any 
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treaty, or to hold any conversation with 
me, I will pay my duty at St. James’s, 
though I have not been at court for many 
years; but I will not come privately, but 
publicly and at noon-day, in order to pre- 
vent all jealousy and suspicion.”” Before 
they parted, some negus was brought in, 
and the duke of Newcastle drank, ‘« Here 
is to our happier meeting.”? Pulteney re- 
plied, in a quotation from Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar, 

* If we do meet again, why we shall smile, 

‘ If not, why then this meeting was well made.’ 

«¢ Meanwhile a prodigious ferment ap- 
peared throughout the nation. The To- 
ries and Jacobites were equally irritated 
against the minister, and the popular cla- 
mours for reform were no less violent than 
discordant. A contemporary author has 
well described the vehement and contra- 
dictory views of the heterogeneous parties 
which composed the opposition. ‘* Among 
those who thought themselves the most 
moderate, no two men agreed ae what 
was necessary. Some thinking that all se- 
curity lay in a good place bill, about the 
degree and-extent of which they likewise 
differed. Some in a pension bill, which 
others more justly thought would signify 
nothing. Some in a Jaw for triennial parlia- 
ments, which all! who did not delight in riot 
or in the prospect of corruption, thought 
both dangerous and dubious. Some for an- 
nual parliaments, which others thought too 
frequent. Some for justice on the minister. 
Others not for sanguinary views. Some 
for a reduction of the civil list, which others 
thought unjust to be taken away, having 
been legally given. Some for the sale of 
all employments. Others for allowing a 
few. Some for taking the disposition of 
them from the crown, which others thought 
anti-constitutional. Some for allowing 
them to subsist, but to be given only to 
those who were not in parliament, that is, 
among themselves. Some to allow them 
to be given for life. Some for making the 
army independent. Others forno regular 
troops at all.”? [Faction Detected, p. 69.] 

‘¢ To oppose this torrent of reform, the 
necessity of gaining Pulteney became more 
and more urgent. Though it should be 
admitted that personal pique and party 
resentment were among the motives whi 
influenced his opposition, yet he was 
known to be a friend to the constitution, 
a sound Whig, and a warm partisan to the 
Protestant establishment, and the large- 
ness of his property would induce him to 
obstruct all measures which might tend 
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to create confusion, or perplex govern- 
ment. 

‘© The only method to conciliate him 
was, in appearance, to submit entirely to 
his demands, to prevail on hin to make as 
few changes as possible, to mtroduce few 
obnoxious persons, and to trust the safety 
of Walpole to future exigencies. 

‘‘ This scheme was managed with so 
much address, that Pulteney, in forming 
an administration, the great outlines of 
which were traced by Walpole, conceived 
that he was dictating his own terms. It 
was particularly owing to his influence that 
Newcastle retained his situation of secre- 
tary of state, and that Harrington, who 
was compelled to make way for Carteret, 
obtained the presidentship of the council ; 
many of his most confidential friends were 
also continued in their posts. 

«¢ Soon after the first conference with 
Newcastle, the king sent Pulteney a pri- 
vate m » requesting that if he did not 
chuse to place himself at the head of the 
treasury, he would let lord Wilmington 
slide into it, in which Pulteney acquiesced. 
Carteret, who coveted that post, ex- 

reasing dissatisfaction at the arrangement, 

Iteney declared that he would break his 
own resolution, and take the place him- 
self, if Carteret would not consent to the 
appointment of Wilmington. ‘ You,’ he 
added, ‘ must be secretary of'state, as the 
* fittest person to direct foreign affairs.’ 

‘¢ In the course of a few days another 
conference was held at the same place, by 
the same persons. Newcastle said, that 
he was now commissioned by the king to 
make the former offers, without insisting 
on the condition of not prosecuting the mi- 
nister ; and he added, that the king only 
requested that, if any prosecution wascom- 
menced against sir Robert Walpole, he 
would not inflame it, though he might not 
chuse to oppose it. Pulteney replied, that 
he was not a man of blood; that in all his 
expressions aia a resolution to pur- 
sue the minister to destruction, he meant 
only the destruction of his power, but not 
of his person. He could not undertake to 
say what was proper to be done; he must 
take the advice of his friends ; though he 
was free to own, that according to his opi- 
nien some parliamentary censure at least 
ought to be inflicted for so many years of 
mal-administration. Newcastle then ob- 
served, “ the king trusts you will not dis- 
tress the government by making too many 
changes. in the midst of a session of par- 
liament, and that you and your friends 
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will be satisfied with the removal of sir 
Robert Walpole and a few others.”? Pulte- 
ney replied, that he was far from desiring 
to perplex government, or to make too 
raed changes at once, which would throw 
all things into confusion, he did not insist 
on a total change; and he had no objec- 
tion to the duke of Newcastle or the- lord 
chancellor, but what he insisted upon, he 
added, was an alteration of measures as 
well as men: he only required that some 
obnoxious persons shoul be dismisscd ; 
that the main forts of government should 
be delivered into the hands of his party ; 
a majority in the cabinet council, the no- 
mination of a secretary of state for Scot- 
land, and of the boards of treasury and 
admiralty. After some resistance, these 
points. being finally agreed to, Newcastle 
supposed that in arranging the new admi- 
nistration, he would place himself at the 
head of the bogies and declared that it 
was the earnest and repeated desire of the 
king. ‘¢ As the disposition of places is in 
my hands,” replred Pulteney, ‘I will ac- 
cept none myself; I have so repeatedly 
declared my resolution ‘on that head, and 
I will not now contradict myself: he 
then named the earl of Wilmington first 
lord of the treasury ; Sandys chancellor of 
the exchequer; Carteret secretary of 
state; sir John Rushout, Gibbon, and 
Waller, lords of the treasury ; a new board 
of admiralty, including sir John Hynde 
Cotton; and the marquis of Tweedale se- 
cretary of state for Scotland: For him- 
self he demanded only a peerage, and a 
seat in the cabinet. Before they parted, 
Pulteney declared that he was under such 
re eouene with the duke of Argyle, 
that he must acquaint him with all which 
had passed; and added, that he should 
not oblige him to secrecy, but leave him 
at liberty to inform lord Chesterfield or 
lord Cobham, or any of his friends. New- 
castle did not consent to this without un- 
willingness, and the meeting ended*. 

‘¢ These negociations created great jea- 
lousies, and excited the resentment of 
those who were not admitted to the con- 


* «¢ The account of this negociation with 
Pulteney, and the subsequent transactions, are 
rincipally derived froin the Correspondence, 
Perio 7.—From Communications by the 
bishop of Salisbury.—Life of bishop Newton, 
who hag related the whole transaction from the 
authority ef Pulteney, though not without 
sume slight errors, which I have been enabled 
to rectify from notes and information, kindly 
supplied by the bishop of Salisbury.” Coxe. 
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ferences. Two parties, at a very early 
period of this business, were forming 


against the arrangements made by Pulte- 
ney, consisting of the great body of the 
Tories, headed by Argyle, which party 
was joined by the Jacobites, and the other 
composed of those Whigs wha were nat 
likely to be comprised in the new arrange- 
ments. Chesterfield was sang | Soe 
that he was not made secretary of state ; 
Waller was irritated at not being chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, and thought the si- 
tuation of a lord of the treasury beneath 
his acceptance. Cobham, though restored 
to a regiment, and appointed a member of 
the cabinet, aspired to a far greater share 
of power; and the Grenvilles, Lyttleton, 
Pitt, and Dodington, were highly dissa- 
tisfied that they had no share in the new 
administration. 

“In the midst of this growing dissatis- 
faction, a great point was gained by con- 
ciliating the prince of Wales. The ar- 
rangement with Pulteney was made with- 
out the knowledge of the Prince, to whom 
it was not communicated before the 2nd 
of February ; but he received the informa- 
tion with due respect, and appeared satis- 
fied with the result. On the 6th he grant- 
ed a private audience to sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and promised his protection against 
any attacks upon his life or fortune. 

‘© While the posts remained unfilled, 
and the members of opposition conceived 
hopes that an arrangement might take place 
in their favour, the great body continued 
eppareuty united; but when suspicions 
began to be formed of a separate negocia- 
tion, and the places of secretary of state, 
and chancellor of the exchequer, were 
disposed of, without the general concur- 
rence, murmurs and discontents succeed- 
ed, and a schism, which lord Perceval* 
calls, ‘‘ the death of the late opposition,” 
took place on the 11th of February, when 
the meeting was held at the Fountain 
Tavernt. 


* « Afterwards earl of Egmont, author of 
“ Faction Detected,” one of the best political 
pamphlets ever written.” Coxe. 


+ From the Secker Manuscript. 


“ Feb. 12. Meeting at the Fountain Tavern 
of above 200 Commoners and 35 Lords. Duke 
of Argyle spoke warmly for prosecuting lord 
Orford, with hints of reflectivy on those who 
had accepted. Duke of Bedford the same. 
Lord Gower aud sir W. W. Wynne more 
wioderate. Mr. Pulteney replied warmly. 
Lord Talbot drank to cleansing the Augean 


Meeting of the Opposition 
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‘It consisted of not less than three 
hundred members of both houses of par- 
liament. The duke of Argyle, as we are 
informed by a person who was present, 
and took an active share on the side of 
Pulteney, expatiated, with great solem- 
nity of speec and gesture, on the dan- 
gerous situation to which the country had 
been reduced by the late administration 
of sir Robert Walpole, and on the glorj- 
ous and steady opposition which had been 
made to his measures; he said * happily 
at length, honest endeavours and the 
just cee of the people have brought us 
in sight of the long wished for haven, and 
as all parties have contributed to forward 
this important point, it is just that all 
denominations of men should receive an 
equal reward of their virtue. If a proper 
use is made of this fortunate conjuncture, 
this reward may be obtained. We have 
a right to expect the total rout of all those 
who formed any part of the ministerial 
junto; and such a measure would make 
room for all.’’ 

‘< After sarcastically observing, in allu- 
sion to Pulteney, that a grain of honesty 
was worth ga cart load of gold, he pro, 
ceeded: ‘* But have we not much reason 
to fear that this use will not be made of 
the happy opportunity ; that a few men, 
without any communication of their pro- 
ceedings to this assembly, have sees 
to themselves the exclusive right of noe 
mination, and from their manner we have 
sufficient cause to apprelbend that they 
do not intend the general advantage. 
They have now been eight days engaged 
in his business, and if we are to judge 
from the few offices they have already 
bestowed, they may justly be accused of 
not acting with that vigour which the 
whole people have a right to expect. The 
choice of those already preferred cannot 
but supply great matter of jealousy; for 
as this choice has principally fallen upon 


Stable of the dung and grooms. Mr. Sandys ‘ 
and Mr. Gybbon there. Lord Carteret and 
Winchelsea not. Lord Chancellor in the even- 
ing in private discourse to me, strong agaivst 
cahing iv any Tories: owning no more than 
that some of them perhaps were not for the 
Pretender, or at least did not know they were 
for him: though when I gave bitn the account 
first of my discourse with the Prince, he said 
the main body of them were of the same prin- 
ciples with the Whigs.” 

“ Feb. 13. Went with bishop of Glocester to 
visit lord Carteret, who advised us, in a jocular 
way, not to oppose without necessity.” 
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the Whigs, it is an ill omef to the Tories: 
if they are not to be provided for, the 
happy effects of the coalition will be de- 
stroyed; and the odious distinction of 

y will be again revived, to the great 
prejudice of the nation. It is therefore 


highly necessary to continue closely unit- 


ed, and to persevere with the same ve- 

hemence as ever, till the Tories obtain 

justice, and the administration is found- 

ed upon the broad bottom of both 
ies.?? 

‘“‘ To these accusations Pulteney da erin 
with no less bitterness ; He lamented the 
severe treatment which he and his co-ad- 
jutors had received in return for their 
services, and for their share in driving the 
late minister from the helm, to be thus 
held forth and publicly charged in the 
face of the orld, with things of which 
ho man durst venture to accuse them in 
private; to be loaded with unjust suspi- 
cions and imaginary crithes, which though 
without foundation would be easily be- 
lieved in the present temper of the nation. 
“We deserve,’ he added, “a very dif- 
ferent for the integrity with which 
we have hitherto proceeded, and by which 
we are determined to proceed. In answer 
to the imputation, that we have taken the 

merit of the negociation into our 
hands, let us reply, that overtures having 
been made to us, it was our duty, (as it 
would have been the duty of every man, 
to whom such overtures had been made) 
to employ all our abilities and endeavours 
to form a happy settlement, after the di- 
visions with which this country has been 
so long unhappily rent, and which could 
not longer subsist without ruining the in- 
terest of the nation abroad, and incurring 
the danger of fatal disturbances at home. 
The superficial vulgar may indeed con- 
ceive that it would have been more equita- 
ble to refer the scttlement to the decision 
of the whole party, but surely no man of 
tolerable understanding and experience 
can cherish an idca so impracticable and 
absurd. Government is not yet reduced 
to surrender at discretion, especially to 
an enemy who has declared publicly that 
they would give no quarter; government 
neither can, will, nor ought to be taken 
by storm; and it behoves gentlemen to 
Consider the inevitable consequences of 
such an attcmpt. The great points in 
agitation were, to change the ministcr, 
and change the mensures; the one is 
already effected, and we will engage to 
perform the other.” © 


ai the Fountain Tavern. 


| 


“‘ As to the distribution of employ- 
ments, there is neither justice, decency, 
daty or moderation; injdictating to the king, 
how to dispose of every preferment in the 
state. His majesty has shewed a di 
sition to comply with the desires of his 

ople in the most effectual manner; he 

as already supplied the principal minis- 
terial posts with men, who have hitherto 
enjoyed the confidence of the people, and 
cannot yet have forfeited their good opi- 
nion, because, though nominated, they 
have none of them yet done any single 
act of office, As to the changes already 
made, they are as numerous as the im- 
portance of the matter, and the hature 
of the thing can possibly admit so sooti, 
and it would have been more to the cretlit 
of the party, if their patience had extend- 
ed a little longer than the few days, that 
have passed since the time of their ad- 
journment. As to the partial distribution 
of employments to the Whigs, as far as 
our interest shall hereafter extend, we 
will use it faithfully to the king and our 
country, by recommending such persons, 
whose principles have been misrépresent- 
ed, ad who are true to his family, let 
their appellations be what they will, But 
it must be a work of some time, to re- 
move suspicions inculcated long, and 
long credited, with regard to a denomina- 
tion of men, who have formerly been 
thought not heartily attached to the in- 
terest of the prince upon the throne ; some 


instances of this intention have been al- . 


ready given in the late removals, and there 
will be many more: but it must depend 
upon the prudent conduct of the Tories 
themselves, wholly to abolish these un- 
happy distinctions of party.’”? He con- 
piuded by requesting them to consider 
the false step they had already made, and 
that this passionate and greundless divi- 
sion would infallibly give new courage 
to the party they had just subdued; that 
it discovered a weakness, of which advan- 
tage would be certainly taken; that it 
must inevitably lessen the power of those 
who were emploved, and, if persisted in, 
would in a great measure prevent the suc- 
cess of their views, both for the public 
and their friends. 

‘© When the contest was in reality for 
power, and only in appcarance for the 
public gocd, it Is not to be supposed that 
arguments on either side, drawn from pru- 
dential, disinterested, and putriotic mo- 
tives, could have the smallest weight. ‘The 
aad ae with the same virulence 
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as they had met, and only waited for an ' then have we to fear? Should we attempt 


open rupture, until all the places were 
disposed of ; each flattering himself that 
he might be included in the proposed ar- 
rangement.t 

‘©The resentment of the disaffected 
patriots was still farther aggravated, by 
the formation of the new Treasury Board*, 
announced on the 16th of February, in 
which only one Tory was included. 

«« With a view to allay these jealousies, 
the prince of Wales proposed a meeting in 
his presence, of the chief leaders of the 
former opposition, particularly Argyle, 
Chesterfield, Cobham, Gower, and Ba- 
thurst. Pulteney came, accompanied by 
Scarborough, prepared to oppose or to 
conciliate. The most violent accusations 
were levelled against him; it was urged, 
the change of administration ought to be 
total ; the intended alterations were not 
sufficient ; too many of the late minister’s 
friends would remain in power; sir Robert 
Walpole would still act behind the curtain, 
and direct the whole machine of govern- 
ment. Pulteney replied, that these ac- 
cusations were groundless ; for evenupon a 
supposition that the ex-minister should still 
continue to be a greater personal favourite 
with the king than any of them, or than 
all of them together, yet it would not be 
in his power to distress them, provided 
they remained united among themselves. 
«‘ Nothing,” he added, “ but our own dis- 
sensions can hurt us ; we have the staff in 
our own hands, and the changes now to 
be made, will enable us to eflect farther 
alterations at the end of the session. I 
have stipulated that the duke of Argyle, 
lord Cobham, lord Gower, the marquis of 
Tweedale, the carl of Winchelsea, lord 
Carteret, and mysclf, shall be members of 
the cabinet council, and we shall form so 
great a majority, that the whole power 
will be in our hands. We shall besides 
command the whole boards of treasury 
and admiralty, and have the appointment 
of several other considerable places. What 


+To this meeting at the Fountain Tavern, 
sir Charles Hanbury Williams alludes, with 
bis usual wit and satire, in his ode against the 
ear] of Bath, called The Statesman : 


‘Then enlarge on his cunning and wit: 
“‘Say, how he harangu’d at the Fountain ; 
‘¢ Say, how the old patriots were bit, 
‘*And a mouse was produced by a moun- 
tain.” 


* Lord Wilmington, Sandys, sir John Rusb- 
out, Philip Gibbon, and George Compton. 


a total change at this period, disorder and 
confusion must ensue. By the pledges 
we possess at present, we have ae se- 
curity for future regulations, and with 
such a power in our hands, we may com- 
‘mand any future alterations.”’ 

‘© The prince declared himsclf satisfied 
with these reasons ; and it was unanimous- 
ly agreed, they should all go to court toge- 
ther. Thus the authority of the prince, 
and the expectations of the Tories, that 
sir John Hynde Cotton would, according 
to promise, be appointed one of the lords 
of the admiralty, prevented an open 
rupture. 

‘On the 17th the prince, whose esta- 
blishment had been increased to 100,000/. 
a year, and who was farther gratified with 
& promise of seats at the admiralty board 
for lord Baltimore and lord Archibald 
Hamilton, paid his personal respects to 
the king, and onthe 18th, the whole party 
who had formed the opposition to the 
late minister made thcir appearance at 
court.’’* 


REPRESENTATIONS AND INstTRUC- 
TIONS SENT FROM THEIR ConsTItTU- 
ENTS TO VARIOUS MEMBERS UPON THE 
CHANGE oF Ministry.] Upon the re- 
moval of sir Robert Walpole, and the al- 
terations in the ministry, there were public 
rejoicings in London and Westminster. 
Representations and Instructions likewise 
were sent to the members of the House of 
Commons by their respective constituents, 
fromthe counties of Suffolk, Oxford, Aber- 
deen, Renfrew, Air, Dumfries, Lanerk, 
Herctford, Flint, Devon, Denbigh, Montgo- 
mery, Gloucester, Cromartie, Edinburgh, 
Anglesey, Kincardine, andChester, the ci- 
ties of London, Westminster, York, Bristol, 
Canterbury, Bath, Edinburgh, Lichfield, 
Coventry, Chester, Hereford, and Peter- 


* from the Secker Manuscript. 


‘‘ February 17. Prince of Wales went to St. 
James’s. ‘The agreement made at 11 the 
night before, and principally by Mr. Pulteney, 
as lord Wilmington told me. The King re- 
ceived him in the drawing room: the Prince 
kissed his hand: he asked him how the prin- 
cess did: shewed no other mark of regard. 
All the courtiers went the same day to Carlton 
House. Tbe bishop of Glocester and I went 
thither. The prince and princess very civil to 
us both.” 

‘© February 21. Prince taken ill of the mea- 
sles. The king sent no message to him in his 
illness.” 
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borough ; the boroughs of Bishop’s-Castle, 
Aberdeen, Preston, Monmouth, Tewkes- 
bury, Newcastle under Line, Honiton, 
Dumfries, Annan, Stirling, Caermarthen, 
Minehead, Reading, Flint and Marlbo- 
rough, &c. &c. They all of them strongly 
recommended a strict Inquiry into past 
measures, and a proper punishment to be in- 
flicted on the guilty ; the restoring Trien- 
nial Parliaments, and the passing other 
good Bills, particularly the Pension and 
Place Bills: and some of them, besides, 
remonstrate against Party Distinctions, 
Standing Armies, and the abuses of Re- 
turning Officers, desiring that these griev- 
ances may be redressed. The following 
may serve as @ specimen of the whole : 


To Sir Watkin WiLL1aMs Wynn, 
bart. Knight of the Shire for the 
county of Denbigh. 


Sir; we should think we were wanting 
te ourselves, we should think we were 
wanting to our country, if we did not take 
this opportunity of returning you our 
grateful acknowledgements for your con- 
stant attendance to your duty in parlia- 
ment, as well as for the share you have 
taken in the glorious struggle that hath 
been made since the beginning of this 
session— We join with the voice of the 
nation in rejoicing for the success that hath 

your endeavours ; but we have 

@ more than common reason to rejoice, 
because of the most arbitrary methods that 
have been put in practice, to deprive us of 
the very birthright of Britons, that of 
chusing our own representatives. It is to 
the success of your endeavours, that we 
owe our being represented in parliament 
at all, ag the Grand Corrupter distinguish- 
ed you by exerting all the force of corrup- 
Hon against you; it is because he knew 
your attachment to the true interest of 
yourcountry. He despaired of being able 
to prevail upon you to betray us, by whom 
you was trusted, therefore was you ho- 
poured with his more particular malice. 
We take it, Sir, that you suffered for our 
which must recommend you to us 

more than ever—Although we have no 
reason to doubt your endeavours to pro- 
mote all laws, that may tend to the secu- 
nty of our liberties, yet you will give us 
fave to recommend some things to you, 
that call for immediate redress—We 
hope, Sir, you will do your utmost to 
Procure an act for limiting the number 
Placemen to sit in the House of 
mmons; the whole world is sensible, 
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that the want of such an act in our late 
parliaments, brought us to the brink of 
ruin.—We likewise request of you, that 
you will endeavour, that a law may be ob- 
tained to prevent the villainous practices 
of returning officers, and that some punish- 
ment may be provided equal to the hei- 
nousness of the crime. We have reason 
to know, Sir, that the freedom of patlia- 
ments may be lost without such a law.— 
We must desire you likewise to oppose 
Standing Armies in time of peace, a use- 
less burden, altogether unknown to our 
ancestors, that of late are become so nu- 
merous, that like the locusts of Egypt, 
they cover the face of the land, living in 
sloth and idleness, and devouring the la- 
bours of the industrious, that have cost 
the nation millions, and in twenty years 
have not done one day’s service for their 
country.—We also intreat you to do what 
you can towards healing that wound made 
in the constitution by the Septennial act ; 
that we may be restored again at least to 
Triennial parliaments, that we and our 
representatives may not have time to be- 
come strangers to each other.—Above all, 
Sir, we must press you to push for a fair 
and impartial inquiry into the shameful 
conduct with respect to affairs abroad, as 
well as the corrupt management at home, 
things which cannot be thought of without 
indignation. You have been instrumental 
in bringing one of the tools of corruptionto 
shame ; we hope yeu will be instrumental 
in punishing him, who set such tools to 
work. It is fit that you and we should 
understand one another. We have a 
right to speak plainly to you, and we must 
tell you, Sir, that if the man that ruined 
our trade, disgraced our arms, plundered 
our treasure, negociated away our interests, 
impoverished the land,—in a word the 
author of all the calamities and disgraces 
of 20 years, should (while the whole na+ 
tion is calling out for justice against him) 
triumph in impunity, we shall he apt to 
think our constitution is lost. Weare, &c. 


To Sir Witt1am CourTENAY, bart. and 
THEOPHILUS ForRTEsSCUE, esq.; Re- 
presentatives in Parliament for the 
County of Devon. 


We the high sheriff and grand jury return 
you thanks for your faithful services, and 
for your having so heartily contributed to 
the now pleasing prospect of atfairs.—Per- 
severe in your integrity, and let the Con- 
stitution in church and state De inviolably 
preserved——Restore Triennial parliaments, 

[2 E] 
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thebest security of British liberty ; use your 
utmost endeavours to limit the number of 
plecemen in, and exclude pensioners from 
the House of Commons.—Be it your par- 
ticular care to procure a proper law for 
the security and encouragement of the 
woollen manufacture; the decay of which 
is so sensibly felt in this county.—Let nu- 
merous Standing Armies in time of peace be 
abolished; in time of war be made useful. 
. —Strictly inquire into the conduct of those 
who have insulted the merchants, sacri- 
ficed the trade, and prostituted the honour 
of Great Britain, that their punishment, 
upon due conviction, may be as exem- 
plary as their crimes are notorious. 


The RepresenTATION of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of 
the City of Loxpox, in Common- 
Council assembled, tothe Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Godschall, knt. Lord 
Mayor; Sir John Barnard, knt.; Mr. 
Ald. Lambert and Mr. Ald. Heath. 
cote, their Representatives in Parlia- 
ment. 


This court doth take this public occa- 
sion to acknowledge their grateful sense 
of your vigilant and faithful conduct in 
parliament, which hath already contributed 
to the production of many good eftects.— 
As they have now reason to hope for a 
change of measures as well as of men, 
they desire you will strenuously promote 
all those salutary laws, as are or shall be 
proposed in the House of Commons, such 
as the Place Bill, a Pension Bill, and the 
repeal of the Septennial Act, in order to 
restore the ancient freedom of our consti- 
tution, and secure it against all future at- 
tempts, either of open or secret corrup- 
tion, or of any undue influence whatso- 
ever.—And more particularly they recom- 
mend, that you will persist, with unwearied 
diligence, to make the earliest and strici- 
est inquiry into the causes of all past mis- 
managements, and exert your utmost en- 
deavours to prevent the like for the future. 
—And they further expect, that you will 
extend such inquiry to all persons, who, in 
their respective employments, have con- 
tributed to the complicated evils, which 
have so long oppressed and dishonoured 
this nation.—And they congratulate them- 
sclves and the whole Lincilom: that trom 
the virtue and spirit of the present parlia- 
ment every odious name of distinction will 
soon be lost among us, and that from this 
happy period they may date the entire 
abolition of parties, of which the most per- 
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nicious use has hitherto been made, to the 
imminent danger of our liberties —For 
now they may reasonably expect, that 
those who wish the real and _ solid support 
of his majesty and his royal family, and are 
qualified by their virtues and abilities, may 
have it in their power to serve both their 
king and country; and that no distinction 
will remain, but of those who are friends or 
encmies to the constitution, of those who 
would maintain the freedom and indepen- 
dency of parliament, and of those who 
would subject it to corrupt and ministerial 
influence. 


The REPRESENTATION of the City and 
Liberty of WESTMINSTER, to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Visc. Perceval, 
and Charles Edwin, esq. 


We the burgesses and inhabitants of the 
city and liberty of Westminster cannot 
avoid taking the first opportunity of pay- 
ing our most grateful acknowledgments for 
ox faithful behaviour during this short, 

ut important period of parliament; and 
though we have no reason to doubt your 
steady perseverance, yet we cannot think 
it altogether improper to acquaint you 
with our sentiments on the present crisis 
of affuirs;—a crisis which we apprehend 
must determine the fate of us and our pos- 
terity, and render this kingdom, either a 
glory or scoff among the nations.—We 
have beheld, with the deepest concern, 
such measures pursued for many years 
past, as have manifestly tended to disgrace 
the name, betray the interests, ruin the 
trade, weaken the liberties, and depress 
the courage of the British nation. It is 
now with the most sensible pleasure we 
behold the agreeable prospect of being 
delivered trom the fatal effects of such 
measures, by the virtue of a truly British 
parliament, and the removal of those per- 
sons who, supported by the influence of 
corruption (that canker of our constitu- 
tion) have too long wantoned in the abuse 
of power, and mocked the calamities of an 
almost despairing people—But, as the 
melancholy experience. of past times 
evinces, that the removal of the person of 
a minister from the helm, is insufficient 
for securing the interests and liberties of 
a people, while his creatures, his maxims, 
and his views, are entailed upon the go- 
vernment; we therefore hope you will 
most strenuously oppose them, and en- 
deavour to procure us such a constitu- 
tional security, as may prevent this king- 
dom from suffering by the like errors or 
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iniquities for the future—As the strictest 
enquiry only can satisfy, so nothing but 
the most rigorous justice ought to avenge 
an injured people; it is therefore we ear- 
nestly intreat you to make a diligent scru- 
tiny into the authors of those grievances 
we have so long groaned under, and not 
suffer impunity to be the lot of the op- 
pressor :—Justice is a duty you owe to 
posterity, as examples are most likely to 
prevent future evils:—Shou!d the dis- 
turber of the public be permitted the enjoy- 
ment of private tranquillity, or his influence 
remain in those councils from which his 
person is removed, we conceive that such 
an event at this juncture must give a fatal 
encouragement, or rather sanction, to a 
wanton and wicked exercise of power in 
all succeeding ministers :-—Lenity to such 
a one would be cruelty to the nation; and 
the calling to a severe account the instru- 
ments of pernicious’ measures, however 
unavailing to procure us reparation for 
what is past, may have the happy effect of 
henceforth preventing the like violations 
of the constitution, the like profusion of 
public treasure at home, and the like 
prostitution of the public faith and honour 
abroad.— We zealously recommend to your 
endeavours the extirpating those party 
distinctions, which, though their founda- 
tion have long ceased to exist, were yet 80 
industriously fomented among us, in order 
to serve the mischievous purposes of a mi- 
nisterial tyranny, and in opposition to the 
real and permanent interests of the present 
royal family. The common interest, it is 
hoped, has now united all parties and per- 
suasions, and every man will be regarded 
only as he prefers the welfare and liber- 
ties of his country to any private depen- 
dance or venal consideration whatever. 


A Lertrer from the right hon. George 
Haliburton, esq. Lord Provost of 
the city of Ep1npurGu, to Archibald 
Steuart, esq. our Representative in 
Parliament. 


Sir; The virtue, spirit and vigilance of 
this present  ebegaali has already been 
productive of so many good effects, as 
give an earnest to the nation of what may 
be expected from a constant perseverance 
in the same paths.—The restoring and 
maintaining the ancient constitution, and 
the preserving the freedom of parliament 
have been long the objects of the desires 
and wishes of the nation, as the only pre- 
servatives against all undue influence, the 
preper cement of the affections of the sub- 
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jects to his majesty and his royal family, 
and the certain antidote against the ef- 
fects of corruption and ministerial influ- 
ence.—As we now have a very near pro- 
spect of attaining these glorious ends, we 
earnestly recommend to you to promote 
and concur in bringing in and carrying 
through, such salutary laws as shall be 
conducive thereto; of such number we 
reckon a Place-Bill, Pension-Bill and: the 
repeal ofthe Septennial Act, the most ne- 
cessary——As our constitution has been 
broke in upon, by which the nation has 
manifestly suffered, we desire you, with 
the greatest zeal and assiduity, to concur 
in making the strictest inquiry into the 
cause of past mis-managements, as the best 
means to prevent the like for the future. 
And, as this nation has been long op- 
pressed and dishonoured by a complica- 
tion of evils, we heartily recommend to 
you the strictest inquiry into the conduct 
of the several persons who, in their re- 
i aceekg employments, have contributed 
thereto, and, by bringing them to justice, 
thus rub off the stain that has, for some 
time, blackened and obscured our coun- 
try.—As your past conduct in parliament 
has given us the greatest satisfaction, we 
take this public opportunity to acknow- 
ledge it, and to return you our thanks, and 
are confident, that as the honour that will 
attend the prosecution of the above mea- 
sures, so manifestly for the good of the 
nation, will be exceeding great, you will 
steadily follow them out, with all the as- 
siduity and vigilance in your power. I 
am, &c.—Signed in presence and by ap- 
pointment of the council, 
Grorce HALisurrTon, P. 


At aGeneral Meeting of the Mayor, Al- 
dermen, Common Council, &c. of the 
city of CANTERBURY, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the following Re- 
foe should be forthwith de- 
ivered tothe hon. Mr. Watson, and 
Thomas Best, esq. theie Represen- 
tatives inParliament. 


Gentlemen ; We should be much want- 
ing in gratitude, and truly undeserving of 
future favours, should we be remiss in ouf 
acknowledgment of those already con- 
ferred ; and therefore beg leave to offer 
our most hearty thanks for your late 


honest endeavours in parliament to re- 


trieve the glory of an injured people, and 
saye us from sinking under the insupport- 
able anguish of a ministerial oppression, 


thereby so nobly discharging the duty we 
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have reposed in you; nor must we omit 
our congratulations on the success of your 
attempts for the public good, nor zealousl 
to implore your further assistance to limit 
the number of placemen, repeal the Sep- 
tennial Act, anid bring all those to punish- 
ment who have any ways abused the pub- 
lic trust; that a prostitution of power ma 
be no longer tolerated, but that all hol 
some laws for the good of the subject may 
be duly and speedily enacted ; and finally, 
that a work, by so many worthy patriots 
thus laudably begun, may terminate in the 
restoration of our undoubted rights, and 
the total extirpation of our oppressors, to 
the honour of our king, the preservation 
of our country, and the terror of future 
delinquents. 


To the Hon. General Wade and Philip 
Bennett, esq. Members for BATH. 


Sirs; The higher sense we have of the 
blessings we should enjoy, was our con- 
stitution preserved, the higher must our 
fears be, when we are in danger of having 
that destroyed, the higher our resentment 
against those who contribute to destroy 
it,—Corruption is its principal adversary ; 
and we receive continued accounts, that 
all her arts have been employed, all her 
charms of riches, honours and pleasures, 
have exerted their united force, to disen- 
gage the representatives of the people from 
an attention to the cause of liberty, which 
they were commissioned to maintain and 
defend: can we then sit silent and un- 
alurmed? No; we must remind you of 
the importance of the charge we have 
committed to you, and recommend to you 
an honest but zealous inquiry into the cdn- 
duct of those, to whom those charges of 
corrupt practices are imputed; that though 
no prejudice of party, no affectation of po- 
pularity should expose them to the indig- 
nation of numbers, if innocent ; yet should 
no artifice, no prevarication in them, no 
false tenderness in you, skreen them from 
punishment, if guilty; that succeeding 
statesmen, when they consider an op- 
pressed people have demanded and re- 
ceived justice, may be intimidated from 

ursuing measures destructive of the pub- 
lic interest, and support our constitution 
in its original \palicbanetels recollect, with 
approbation, the,restraints laid on electors 
in the act against bribery in elections, and 
think it reasonable we should have some 
security for the virtue and integrity of the 
elected, by provisions for disabling pen- 
sioners from sitting in your House, and by 
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limiting the number of placemen that 
should sit there-—Power may be corrupted 
by too long an enjoyment of it ; the t 
tation to abuse it would be consi y 
lessened, was the Septennial Act repealed 
and the call of parliaments Triennial —The 
decay of trade in general, and the woollen 
manufacture, which we are eye-witnesses 
of, in particular, are reasonable subjects of 
complaint ; we expect from you, inquiry 
into the causes of this decay, and ap ac- 
tivity in redressing them.—These are our 
sentiments, ye are our representatives, 
and we are your electors. 


Instructions to the Ear! of Euston, 
and William Grove, esq. Members for 
CovENTRY. 


As it is the first time this weighty trust 
of being a representative in parliament, 
has been reposed in you, Mr. Grove, we 
take this opportunity to congratulate you, 
and express the great joy and satisfaction 
we receive from our happy choice of @ 
person so deserving of us and the public, 
whose true patriot zeal and behaviour for 
the honour and service of your country, 
at first setting out, and faithful discharge 
of that trust during this short but critical 
period, give us an early and strong com 
fidence of your future good conduct.—- 
And though we entertain not the least 
doubt or suspicion of your perseverance at 
this important juncture, when Great Bn- 
tain, formerly the envy of her neighbours 
and arbitress of Europe, is, through the | 
iniquitous measures of a junto of persons 
influenced and supported by corruption, 
stript of her ancient power, wealth, and 
glory, and betrayed, oppressed, and en- 
slaved, we may say, beyond hopes of re 
demption, should not a virtuous British 
parliament seasonably exert herself for her 
deliverance:—And though you, my lord 
Euston, by having been longer a repre- 
sentative in parliament, cannot but better 
know the source of these grievances, and 
will (we hope) by your future disposition 
and actions, shew a just abhorrence of 
them; yet we your constituents, as it 18 
our undoubted right, must freely declare 
our sentiments, and insist, that you both 
(laying aside all party distinctions, odious 
te every well-wisher of his country) use 
your utmost endeavours to weed out the 
ate ae their oe se care- 
ul and provide inst ir per- 
sidoun echoes aad sae a the injured, 
by a strict inquiry into the unhappy state 
of the nation, and vigorously persuing the 
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wicked contrivers of its present calamities 
til they are brought to capa 8 punish- 
ment; that others may hereafter be de- 
terred from the like evil practices, which 
have so much contributed to the decay of 
trade in general, and the ruin of our wool- 
len manufacture in particular, too sen- 
sibly felt in this city, and throughout the 
whole kingdom.— And as Septennial par- 
liaments are an innovation upon and in- 
jurious to our constitution, especially 
when crowded with placemen and pen- 
sioners, ministerially made use of to carry 
on evil designs, and for corrupt purposes, 
we earnestly request your strenuous 
assistance and hearty concurrence, in 
making such wholesome laws, as may 
inevitably prevent those abuses for the 
future — We are, gentlemen, whilst you 
act vigorously for the public good, 
Yours, &c. 


Instructions from the High Sheriff, 
Gentlemen, Clergy, and Preeholders of 
the County of Surrotk, to their Re- 

, Ppresentatives in Parliament, Sir Jer- 
cab Daversand Sir Cordell Firebrace, 


Your unshaken zeal and attachment 


to the true interest of your country, in. 


the present nice and critical juncture, 
call for, and justly merit the strongest 
expressions of our gratitude; and there- 
fore we cannot omit this opportunity of 
declaring our highest galistaction in the 
proof you have given us of the faithful 
discharge of that grcat and important 
trust, which by the general voice of this 
county was committed to you.—As we 
feel in our breasts the warmest emotions 
of joy, when we reflect upon that pleasing 
prospect of future ease and happiness to this 
nation, which now lies open to us, after hav- 
ing groaned for so many peaceful years, 
under the heavy and oppressive burden 
of taxes, together with the sinking and 
ruinous state of our most useful and bene- 
ficial trade; so we cannot but earnestly 
recommend to you, not doubting your 
diligent attendance on your duties in par- 

as far as health will permit, the 
full completion of that good work which 
sso happily begun, by using your utmost 
endeavours to obtain redress and restitu- 
tion to an injured people, from those who 
(a8 we apprehend) have for so many years 
wantonly supported their own power, by 
embezzling and infamously prostituting 
the national treasure to the ends of cor- 
tuption, amd the influencing of former 
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parliaments ; to which purpose we recom- 
mend it to you, to join ina strict and 
severe inquiry into the causes of our 
having received so little satisfaction for 
the many insults and injuries which the 
nation has so long, and so disgracefully 
sustained, and to bring the authors of per- 
nicious coancils to such a condign punish- 
ment, as is fitting for the assertors of the 
honour of their country to inflict, and for 
‘the destroyers of it to receive. And since 
we have now the best-grounded assurance 
of that dearest blessing which can happen 
to a free people, an uninfluenced, inde- 
pendent House of Commons, above the 
reach of bribery and corruption, we must 
further recommend it to you to oppose 
strenuously the keeping up of Standi 
Armies in times of profound peace, to con- 
cur in ‘some proper bills for the limiting 
the number of Placemen in parliament, 
for repealing the Septennial act, and for 
the effectual prohibition of the running 
of wool; the exportation of which to fo- 
reign countries we apprehend to be the 
cause of the fatal decay of that manu- 
facture in this kingdom, and of the pro- 
oa ea increase of the poor; with all 
other such salutary laws, as shall at any 
time be laid before you. 


To the right hon. the Lord Viscount - 
Quarendon, and Sir James Dashwood, 
bart. Members of Parliament for the 
County of Oxrorp. 


We the high sheriff and grand jury of 
this county esteem it a peculiar happi- 
ness to have this opportunity of congra- 
tulating you on the success that has thus 
far attended your uninfluenced and ap- 
proved service in peso And though 
the necessary and long wished for method 
of a parliamentary inquiry into the con- 
duct of past measures been hitherto 
defeated, we depend on your firm perse- 
verence in requiring that justice so neces- 
sary at present, to satisfy the yet uncor- 
rupted constituents of this nation, that 
their honest efforts have not been in vain, 
and to convince those who have been de- 
luded by artful misrepresentations, that 
our complaints have not been groundless. 
—We further require your concurrence 
with those, who we now hope will vindi-— 
cate the disinterested sincerity of their 
endeavours, that have so often proved 
ineffectual to obtain a place bill. How 
necessary it is to hhc this guard for 
our constitution, the repeated instances 
of its preservation, by the independency 
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of former parliaments, sufficicntly evince. 
—We likewise cannot but expect, trom 
an independent majority ot this parliament, 
a repeal of the Septemnial act, an innova- 
tion as dangerous as th's constitution ever 
suffered, making a trust of such import- 
ance irrevocable for more than half the 
computed term of life, and thereby de- 
priving the electors of approving a worthy 
representative by a repeated choice, or 
‘ejecting those who, from motives destruc- 
‘tive of freedom, deviate from the princi- 
ples that alone recommend them to their 
constituents. 


February 18. Both Houses met pur- 
suant to adjournment.* 


* <QOn the 18th, the two Houses met, 
and the writs for the members appointed 
to the new board of treasury were issued. 
The Tories and disaffected Whigs did not, 
however, yet venture to begin a new opposition. 
Argyle accepted the office of mastcr-general 
of the ordnance, aud a regiment of horse of 
which he had been dispossessed. No oppo- 
sition was wade to the motion on the 22d for 
ordering that a million should be taken trom 
the sinking fund, towards raising a supply; a 
mode of proceeding for which they had re- 

robated Walpole with unabating virulence. 
The House having resolved itself’ into a coimn- 
mittee of supply, Phillips, a violent Tory mem- 
ber, moved to defer the committee for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the state of 
the nation, but he was only feebly supported : 
sir W. W. Wynne, no less vehement on the 
same side of the question, was the only mem- 
ber who spoke in favour of the motiun, and it 
was dropped without a division. 

“At length the new board of Admiralty was 
declared, and sir John Hynde Cotton was not 
included. As all the places were now disposed 
of, and all expectations annihilated, the ‘Tories 
and disaflected Whigs openly appeared in 
battle array against the new ministry. The 
duke of Argyie, disyrusted that the marquis of 
Tweedale was appointed secretary of state for 


Scotland, and dissatistied that a large body of 


his necdy descendents were not provided for, 
resigned. The prince of Wales soon withdrew 
his support, and his most confidential servants, 
particularly Pitt and Lyttleton, violently op- 
posed the new administration. 

“¢ Tn this situation of parties, the Tories and 
disaffected Whigs opposed the re-election of 
the members who had accepted the places at 
the board of Admiralty. Lord Baltimore was 
opposed in Surry by the duke of Bedford ; 
Dr. Lee was thrown out at Brackley, by the 
interest of the duke of Bridgewater; lord 
Limerick, who was to have been appointed se- 
cretary at war, in the place of sir William 
‘Yonge, could not venture to vacate his seat for 
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Debate tn the Commons on granting @ 
Supply previous to a Redress of Griev- 
ances.¥] February 19. The order of the 
day being read for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, 


Mr. Phillips stood up and said : 


Sir; Inever trouble you long on any 
occasion ; I shall be very short upon this. 
I suppose, it is understood, if we go now 
into a committee of supply, it is in order 
to vote an army; and I beg leave to 
submit it to gentlemens’ judgments, whe- 
ther matters are yet ripe for such a vote. 
It was the custom of our wise ancestors 
first to redress grievances, and then to 
grant supplies; and if their example had 
been followed in succeeding parliaments, 
we should not have heard of the com- 
plaints that are now before us from our 
merchants: let us therefore now revive 
the long depressed spirit of true English- 
men, and not be blindly led to make 
grants before we make inquiries. 

The hon. gentleman who moved you 
yesterday to go into a committee of 
supply, was pleased to say, * The business 
of the nation had been long postponed ? 
I beg leave to ask that hon. gentleman, 
does he think the great business of the 
nation is to grant supplies only? Surely 
Sir, I hope we are met here for other pur- 
poses too: the granting supplies, though 
necessary, 1s always laying a burthen upon 
the nation: The redressing grievances 1s 
always salutary and pleasing. Shall we 
grant men and money, at a time com- 
plaints are made of misapplications of 
men and money, without first inquiring 
into the grounds of those complaints ? 
Shall we precipitately grant supplies, with- 
out first considering our ability to grant 
them, how they are to be applied, and 
who is to apply them? 


Tavistock, on the certainty of not being re- 
chosen, as it was a borough belonging to the 
duke of Bedford. He obtained a reversion of 
the place of king’s remembrancer in Ireland ; 
and sir William Yonge, the adherent of sir 
Robert Walpole, was permitted to continue se- 
cretary at war. Orford had now succeeded in 
dividing opposition, and forming an administra- 
tion on a Whig basis. The firm phalanx of 
opposition was disunited ; Pulteney was duped 
and deccived by those with whom he bad nee 
vociated, and deserted even by those whom he 
had promoted.” Coxe’s Memoirs of sir R. 
Walpole. 


® From tbe London Magazine. 
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The king calls to us for advice, the 
ministry call to us for men and money: 
Who are we first to answer? Why does 
the king call to us for advice? that we 
may consider the state of affairs, and 
know what men and what money to grant. 
Shall we then implicitly grant men and 
money, without first considering what 
men and what money it will be proper 
and necessary to grant? Is this par- 
liamentary ? can we judge of that neces- 
sity, till we consider the state of the 
Nation, and the situation we are in with 
regard to foreign affairs? Surely no. I 
am as much for granting the necessary 
supplies of the government as any gentle- 
man in this House; but I cannot answer 
it to my constituents to vote for then, till 
I am thoroughly satisfied of the necessity 
of them, and that they wiil be better ap- 
plied than the 5,267,000/. granted last 
ear. : 
I hope, therefore, Sir, we shall defer the 
supply till we have been in a committee 
of the whole House, to consider of the 
State of the Nation, which was a measure 
proposed by an honourable gentleman 
over-aguinst me, very early in the session*, 


and will, I hope, be pushed. 
Sir William Yonge : 


Sir; we have heard so often, and upon 
so many occasions, of the custom of our 
ancestors, that 1 must begin with wishing, 
we would in this age observe the custom 
of our ancestors, in all our proceedings in 
this House. They never opposed a just 
and wise government in any of its mea- 
sures, nor did they ever talk of redressing 
grievances, but when some such really 
existed. When this happened to be the 
case, they did not leave people in the 
dark, or the government to guess what 
they meant: they explained particularly 
every grievance they thought the people 
laboured under, aad, they proposed what 
they thought the most proper and speed 
remedies. Under a wise government, this 
could never interfere with the granting of 
the necessary supplies, because such a 
government will certainly, if they can, 
redress every grievance, as soon as they 
are properly informed of it; and if they 
cannot without a new law, they will as 
certainly concur in the passing of a proper 
law for that purpose. The redress of 
grievances therefore never could, nor ever 
was with our ancestors a cause for postpon- 
a 

* Mr. Pulteney. See page 332. - 


previous to a Redress of Gricvances. 


ing the necessary supplies, but under an 
unjust or unwise government, that would 
neither redress, nor concur in redressing © 
those grievances, which were particularly 
explained, and declared to be such by a 
majority of the representatives of the peo- 
Pe ay, our ancestors were upon this 
ead so moderate, that after they had par- 
ticularly set forth the grievances of the peo- 
ple, and had remonstrated against them in 
the strongest terms, they seldom or never, 
in the same session, retused granting the 
supplies necessary upon that occasion: after 
they had done their duty in laying before 
the government the grievances of the peo- 
ple, they trusted to the government for re- 
dressing them, at least till next session; and 
then indeed, if they found the government 
had made no step towards that end, they 
had good reason in the next session to insist 
upon an immediate redress of those grie- 
vances they had before complained: of, 
previous to their granting any supplies. 

This, Sir, was the custom of our ances- 
tors, the uniform custom of our ancestors, 
I believe, trom the first original of our 
constitution, quite down to the Revolution. 
From that time indeed we have had, and 
now in particular we have a party amongst 
us, who talk every session of grievances, and 
of redressing grievances before granting 
supplies, without ever so much as once ex- 
plaining to us any one grievance they de- 
sire to be redressed. For my part, | do 
not know any one grievance the pecpe are 
now exposed to; for I am sure no honest 
and loyal subject will ever look upon those 
taxes as a grievance, which are necessary 
for the security of our government, or for 
paying off the interest and principle of 
those debts which were contracted for de- 
feuding us against popery and arbitrary 
power. ‘Those taxes, indeed, afford a han- 
dle which the disaffected have always en- 
deavoured to make use of, for rendering the 
people discontented. They dare not avow 
that the only grievance they feel, is the 
continuance of our present happy establish- 
ment ; but they exclaim against those pub- | 
lic burdens, which have been made neces- 
sary by their designs to subvert our consti- 
tution, and to which most of them owe the 
religion they profess, and all of them the 
security they now enjoy, as to their lives, 
their liberties, and their properties. 

Iam far from supposing, Sir, that any 
gentleman in this House, is to be ranked 
among this sort of people: the oaths we 
have taken make such a supposition impos- 
sible, or at least very uncharitable; but I 
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doors and without, through not attending 
to the dangers our government has fre- 
quently, and from time to time, been ex- 
osedto, have allowed themselves to be mis- 
ed by the specious arguments, cunningly 
insinuated by this sort of people. They 
represent all the dangers our government 
has been lately exposed to as imaginary: 
they, indeed, have reason to do so; be- 
cause those dangers have been all owing to 
their machinations, either abroad or at 
home; and from this false gloss they put 
upon those dangers, they conclude, that 
our ministers have suggested them with no 
other view, than to put the d psy to an ex- 
traordinary expence, that they might have 
an oppurtunity to enrich themselves out of 
the spoils ofthe people. This is specious, 
but not true; yet false as it is, it has, I fear, 
imposed upon many well meaning men 
without doors, and not a few within. The 
same sort of people represent the power of 
the crown as excessive, and by much too 
reat to be consistent with the liberties of a 
ree people; though, in reality, it is no 
greater than is absolutely necessary for 
preserving us against the rebellious or 
seditious practices of those, who should 
they succeed in their designs, would nei- 
ther leave the face of liberty, nor the face 
of true religion amongst us. This, I know, 
has likewise imposed upon many well 
meaning gentlemen, and has made them 
look upon some parts of our present con- 
stitution as grievances, which are abso- 
Jutely senaeg for preserving us against 
the greatest of all grievances, “and that 
which would be the source of every other 
grievance a free people can apprehend, I 
. mean, the overthrow of our present happy 
establishment. 

I hope, gentlemen will consider of 
these things, when they hear grievances 
thus generally talked of in this House, 
before they resolve to postpone supplies 
till we have redressed grievances which 
nobody knows of. I know of nothing that 
has as yet been declared a grievance by a 
majority of this House. Surely, before 
we can redress any grievance, we must 
know what it is we are to redress, we 
must resolve that it is a grievance which 
ought to be redressed. But our present 
grievances, it seems, are of a very extra- 
ordinary nature: They are such as can- 
not be discovered or explained, till we 
have resolved ourselves into a committee 
of the whole House to consider of the 
stute of the nation. This, Sir, is really 
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am afraid, many gentlemen, both within 


something like a lady in the vapours: She 
is in a very bad state of health: She 
fancies herself oppressed with several dis- 
tempers; but she cannot tell what they 
are, till she has had a consultation of phy- 
sicians to find them out, and explain them. 
The consequence generally is, that these 
paves in order to make themselves 
er necessary and expensive attendants, 
suggest to her fancy diseases she never 
felt, and make her swallow pills and boluses 
till they throw her into a real distemper. 

I wish, Sir, this may not be our case: 
I wish this may not be the consequence of 
our resolving ourselves into ich a com- 
mittee; however, I shall not determine 
myself to be against it, till I hear what 
reasons may be offered for our going into 
that committee; but since it has been so 
long delayed, I am surprised to hear gen- 
tlemen pretend, that our not having been 
in such a committee is a reason for our 
postponing the supplies; especially now 
that it is so late in the year as well as in 
the season. If they think our going into 
such a committee necessary, why did not 
they move it sooner? Could they expect 
that such a motion would be made by 
those who do not think any such motion 
nece ? From such a behaviour one 
would really suspect, that they delayed 
making this motion, on purpose to have a 
poe for postponing the supplies. | 

ope this is not the case: I am persu 

it is not. They could not hope for suc- 
cess in any such project ; for, in my opl- 
nion, no man who considers the danger 
Europe as well as this nation is in at 
present, will upon any consideration post- 
pone the granting of those gy ape which 
are necessary, not only for the support of 
our government, but for enabling his ma- 
jesty to take speedy and effectual mea- 
sures for preserving a balance of power m 
Europe. 

When [ reflect, Sir, upon the danger- 
ous, I may say desperate situation, the 
balance of power is now in, and the con- 
sequential danger this nation must 
course be in: When I reflect upon the 
precarious situation our trade and navi- 
gation both in the Mediterranean and 
American seas, nay, I may say in every 
part of the world, must be reduced to, 
unless we can force Spain to give up that 
unjust pretence for searching and seizing 
our ships, even in time of peace, on ac- 
count of contraband goods: When I re- 
flect upon the wise measures his majesty 
has already taken, or is now pursuing, 
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for redeeming Europe, as well as this na- 
tion, from such a dangerous situation; I 
say, when I reflect upon these things, I 
cannot but be astonished, that any gentle- 
man should propose the postponing of the 
necessary supplies, till we have redressed 

ievances, which are so little felt, that 

ey have not as yet been discovered, or 
at least have not as yet been declared to 
be such by any resolution of either House 
of Parliament. 

Let us consider, Sir, the formidable 
confederacy against the House of Austria, 
and the present forlorn condition of that 
House. The queen of Hungary has 
shewn a most surprising spirit in her dis- 
tress: Her subjects have done wonders 
in her and their own defence; but the 
confederacy is so powerful, that she cannot 
resist it another campaign ; nor can we by 
ourselves alone give her such assistance 
as will be effectual. Some of the princes 
in the confederacy must be drawn off, 
and a new confederacy formed for her 
support. Neither of these can be done 
without money, nor can it be done at all, 
if it is not speedily done. Now, Sir, sup- 
pose France should succeed in all her 
ambitious projects both in Germany and 
Italy : Suppose she should establish her 
vice-emperor upon the imperial throne, 
reduce the queen of Hungary to her 
terms, and establish her son-in-law, Don 
Philip of Spain, in a new-erected king- 
dom in Italy, what are we then to expect, 
Sir? Can we expect a happy issue of our 
war with Spain? Must we not submit to 
any terms France shall please to pre- 
scribe? If we do not, she will, by her 
orders, or her influence, bring all Europe 
upon our backs; and after the bravest, 
the most obstinate defence we can make, 
we must at last submit to what terms our 
enemies shall please to propose. The 
freedom of our trade and navigation would 
certainly be the first sacrifice to this fatal 


event; and our independency, our reli- 


gion, our liberties and properties would 
as certainly be the last; for as to our 
lives, it would then be the interest of 
France, though not our own, to preserve 
them, a3 much as it is the interest of a 
maser to preserve the lives of his slaves. 
These are events which I think of with 
horror, and therefore I cannot agree to 
tpone any thing that may prevent them. 
hope the House will be of my opinion, 
and, consequently, refuse to postpone any 
Jonger granting the necessary supplies, for 
the sake of redressing grievances, which 
( VOL. XIL.} 
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previous to a Redress of Grievances. © 
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are neither felt by the people, declared 
by this House, nor explained or particu- 
larly set forth by those that talk of them. 


Sir Watkin Williams Wynn :* 


Sir; I shall readily agree with the hon. 
gentleman who spoke Jast, that our ances- 


* The following Lines, addressed to sir 
Watkin on the Change of Ministry, appeared 
in the London Magazine for April, 1742. 


THE INVOCATION. 


Humbly inscribed to that much honoured and 
very worthy Patriot, Sir Watrxm Wit- 
Liams Wynne, Bart. 


Astrza! dear, celestial maid, 

' From Heaven direct thy flight; 

Come, come to poor Britannia’s aid, 
An injur’d nation right. 

Bob long the public bane has been : 

O! drag him from behind the screen. . 


Sweet goddess of the golden age! 
Assist ’em at the helm; 
Inspire, with a vecoming rage, 
The guardians of this realm: 
May Justice now, for once, be seen, 
And drag him from behiud the screen. 


What! shall an enemy so great, 
So pestilent a man, 
Three kingdoms at defiance set, 
And ey’ry soul trepan? 
Behold his proud, insulting mien ! 
O drag him from behind the screen. 


Since now Corruption’s overcome, 
Let all her foes confess, ) 
That still Britannia dares strike home, 
And all ber wrongs redress ;_— 
Dares help the brave Hungarian queen, 
And switch the snake behind the screen, 


Tutelar saint! puissant George ! 
This worst of dragons smite ; 
Make his great, glutted paunch disgorge, 
And own superior might: 
From thy. brave lance, so long, so keeb, 
The monster, O! may nothing screea. 


How will the nation shout for joy, 
When, on thy brisk attack, 
She sees the serpent sprawling lie 
Upon his burnish’d back ! 
The beast bedeck’d with blue and green, _ 
May no pretence or colour screen. 


Committee choice, of twenty one! 
A strict inquiry make ; 
Do well the work that you’re upon, 
And cause old Bob to quake: 
Pull down the pond’rous, huge machine, 
That totters thus bebind the screen. 


From seuators so wise, we, sure, 
Great things may well expect: 

True Britons will our trade secure, 
And Robin’s deeds detect ; 

The vessel of the state careen, 

And sink the hulk bebind the screen. 
[2F] | 
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tors never opposed, or, at least, that they 
never ought to have opposed a just and 
wise governthent in any of its measures, 
nor ought they to have talked of redress- 
ing grievances but when some such really 
existed; but I should be glad, that gen- 
tleman, or any gentlernan, would shew 
me a government, that did not assume to 
itself the great character of being just and 
wise, or that would admit any thing to be 
a grievanee which they had no imclination 
to redress. ‘ Pius,’ ‘ Felix,” © Inclytus,’ 
were characters assumed by the most 
eruel, the most brutish of the Roman 
tyrants, as well as the most just and 
glorious of their emperors; and those 
great characters were more profusely be- 


stowed by the slavish Roman senate upon |; 


the former, than ever they were upon the 
latter. In this House, Sir, we ought 
never to talk of the government, because 
it is the king’s; but we may talk of the 
administration, we may censure it, with- 
eut any incroachment upon our constitu- 
tion. It is often our duty to do so, and I 
will say, that no administration had ever 
Jess title to be called just and wise, than 
that which this nation has been under for 
twenty years past; so that the behaviour 
of our ancestors under a just and wise 
administration, can be no rule for our 
conduct at present, nor any argument 
egainst what my hon. friend has proposed. 
~ We ought upon this occasion to consi- 
der, what was the conduct of our ances- 
tors, when real grievances not only exist- 


Brave, independent Britons, don’t 
Our expectations mock, 
(No, ho,—such worthy members wen’t,) 
But bring him to the block : 
Let no vile hindrance come between, 
No scurvy Act of Grace,—no screen. 
For here,—true patriots, one and all, 
Compassion so misplac’d, 
A kind of cruelty must calf, 
Or clemency debas’d : 
*Tis justice, not unchristiaa spleen, 
That cries aloud, No screen, no screen. 


Their lives shall volgar villains end, 
At Tyburn’s triple tree ? 
The ladder little rogues ascend, 
For robbing two, or three ? 
To ruin realms is worse, I ween ; 
For such, there ought to be no screen. 


Thrice noble, independent peers ! 
The faithful commons join ; 

Blow up,—brave British engineers, 
And spring the cursed mine: 

Of ills the monstrous magazine, 

That latent skulks bebiad the screed. 
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ed, but were generally and loudly com- 
plained of by the people, which is our case 
at present. In all such eases, we shall 
find it to have been the constant practice 
of our ancestors to begin with an inquiry 
Into our grievances, and to insist upon 
their being redressed, or upon ig pro- 
per bills passed for that purpose, before 
they granted any supplies; and this they 
have done even when the nation was in the 
utmost foreign danger. The memorable 
instance in the reign of Richard the 2nd 
never can, never ought to be forgot by a 
British House of Commons. The French 
had then prepared for a most formidable 
invasion upon England: they had a great 
army assembled: they had_ transports 
ready for that army: they had a naval 
force which we could not, which we did 
not, pretend to Oppose at sea; and all this 
within a day’s sail of the miouth of the 
river Thames. 
when the parliament assembled, which 
that king had called for granting him the 


In this condition we were, — 


supplies necessary for maintaining the 


army he had prepared, and that army was 
then, for want of money, living at free 
quarters round the city of London. In 
such a dangerous, in such a terrible situa- 
tion, what did the parliament do? Did 
they grant the necessary supplies? No, 
Sir. ‘The first thing they did was to pre- 
sent an Address to his ney to remove 
the lord high treasurer, and the lord high 
chancellor, from his councils and pre- 
sence; and that all those through whose 
hands the public money had passed, might 
be called to a strict account. That king, 
by the advice of these guilty counsellors, 
returned a most haughty answer, and or- 
dered them, in an imperious stile, to grant 
the supplies he demanded ; but this hada 
quite contrary effect: it made the other 
House join with this in a message to the 
king, that they would proceed to no bu- 
siness, till his ministers were punished ac- 
cording to their deserts. The king was at 
last forced to comply : the ministers were 
removed and punished; and the two 
Houses joined in appointing fourteen com- 
missioners to examine the public agcounts, 
and to take care of the public affairs, 0 
the name and with the consent of the 
king. 

I shall mention another instance of e 
much fresher date. Before the Revolution 

it had been found by experience, that the 
long continuance of one and the same 
acteristic tanto acannon cee Rte S 


" Bee Vol. 4, p. 292, 
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parliament was a grievance of the most 
dangerous. consequence to our constitu- 
tion. At the time of the Revolution suf- 
ficient cate was not taken to remove this 
grievance; and, therefore, the parliament 
very soon resolved to supply that defect. 
So early ae in the year 1692, the famous 
Triennial Bill * was ae in, and passed 
both Houses, but king William, though he 
came here to secure and establish our li- 
berties, was so ill advised as to refuse it 
the royal assent. This made the Com. 
mons resolve, as soon as they met in No- 
vember 1694, to have this Bill passed both 
Houses, and assented to by the king, be- 
fore they granted any supplies; and, ac- 
cordingly, the very first ‘thing they did, 
was to order a bill to be brought in ‘ For 
‘ the frequent meeting and calling of par- 
‘ liaments,’? which was accordingly brought 
m the 22d of that month, and received the 
royal assent the 22d of the next+. We all 
know, Sir, what a dangerous situation Eu- 
ropein general, as well as this nation in par- 


ticular, was in at thattime. We were en- | 


gaged in a heavy war, upon tlie success of 
which the liberties of Europe depended : 
we had a very numerous disaffected party 
at home, who Were continually forming 
plota, and encouraging the French te in- 
vale us; se that our religion, liberties, 
and independency, in & great measure, 
depended upon the parliament's granting 
the n plies for carrying on the 
war; yet in these circumstances this 
House insisted upon the Triennial Bill’s 

ing previously into a law; and it 
was lucky they did so, for if they had not 
taken that oppertunity, when the Dutch 
were in so much danger, we should pro- 
bably have had no such Bill during that 
teign, nor perhaps, to this very day. It 
Would have been lucky for the nation, had 
the parliament at that time insisted as 
strenuously upon the other bill, which had 
been refused the royal assent in the pre- 
ceding session, I mean the bill * Touching 
‘free and impartial proceedings in parlia- 
‘ment ;? for though the necessity of gome 
such bill for securing the independency of 
parliament is now too apparent; yet, I 
am afraid, it is out of our power to make 
we of the same method for obtaining it. 

Thus, Sir, if we follow the steps of our 
ancestors, no danger, no inconvenience, 
will ever be thought a prevailing atgu- 
ment for our granting all the necessary 
ee ae 

* See Vol. 5, p. 768, 
+ Thi ° Pp. soot 


previous to a Redvess of Grievances. 
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supplies before seeing any one public 
grievance redressed. 1 was surprised, 
Sir, to hear the hon. gegtieman say, that 
the party who talk of redressing grievances 
before granting supplies, have never yet. 
explained any one grievance they desire 
to be redressed. The bad conduct of our 
ministers, and their profusion of public 
money, have been often set in a clear light 
in this House, and are loudly complained 
of by all impartial and independent men 
without doors; the Septennial Act has 
been demonstrated to he a grievance of 
the most dangerous consequence to our 
constitution®: the allowing of such a 
number of placemen, or any private pen- 
sioners, to have seats in this House, has 
been demonstrated to be a grievance of 
the same nature; and { could mention 
several other grievances that have been 
fully and particularly explained, and have 
been exclaimed against not only by a 
great party in this House, but by the 
whole nation without doors. I shall grant, 
that many of them have not as yet been 
declared to be grievances by a majority of 
the people’s representatives in parliament, 
but they have been declared te be such by 
the general voice of the nation; and the 
reason why the people’s representatives 
do not seem to be of the same opinion with 
the people, is of all others the grievance 
most sensibly felt, and most loudly cam. 
plained of. | 

The reason of this most surprising dif- 
ference in opinion is generally supposed, 
Sir, to proceed from the prevalence of 
corruption, both at elections and in par- 
liament. - The majority in parliament has 
for a great many years, been supposed to 
be biassed in their opinions, or directed in 
their declarations, by the posts, pensions, 
or bribes, they possessed, received, or ex- 
pected; and this is looked upon by the 
whole nation as the greatest grievance, 
and as the source of all our other grieve _ 
ances‘ nay, it has been often declared te 
be so by a majority of this House. Pen- 
sion and Place-bills have often passed 
through this House, and, consequently, 
we must allow, that corruption has been 
declared to be a grievance by a majority 
of the people’s representatives in parlia- 
ment; and that it is a grievance that has 
been felt and ought to be removed, or, at — 
least, that it is a grievance which may be 
felt and ought to be prevented. As this 


ent 
- * See the Debate on Mr. Bromley’s motion 


for repealing it, Vol. 9, p. 394, 
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House, or at least the majority of us, are 
as independent, and as little liable to cor- 
ruption, as any former House ever was, I 
hope, we shall be of the same opinion ; 
but as most of those bills have been re- 
jected by the other House, or by the 
crown, we may from experience be con- 
vinced, that we shall never be able to get 
any proper and effectual law passed for 
preventing corruption, unless we very 
speedily take the same method that was 
taken in 1694 for obtaining the Triennial 
Bill. I say very speedily, Sir, for cor- 
ruption is of such a dangerous nature, that 
like fire, if we allow it to get to a head, it 
will be impossible to extinguish it, till it 


has reduced to ashes the beautiful fabric. 


of our constitution. 

The hon. gentleman may not, perhaps, 
know any grievance the paante: think 
themselves subject to, because he has 
never, I believe, kept company with those 
that had reason to complain: he may not, 
perhaps, be sensible of the burdens the 
people feel themselves loaded with, be- 
cause he has always had a great deal more 
from the public, than he was obliged to 
pay to the public charge. There are 
many other gentlemen, and not a few in 
this House, in the same case with him. I 
shall not attempt to derogate from the me- 
rit of such gentlemens’ services to the pub- 
lic, but I can assure them, that the people 
eceray think, not cnly that we have by 

ar too many such servants, but that most 
of them have much greater stipends than 
they deserve. This is what the people 
Jook upon as a grievance. They ie not 
find fault with the taxes necessary for the 
security of qur government, or for paying 
off the interest and principal of our debts ; 
but they think, that a great part of the 
taxes they pay, has been misapplied, by 
maintaining a great number of unnecessary 
officers, and paying a great number of ex- 
travagant salaries ; that many of those 
officers have purloined, and applied to their 
own use, large sums of the public money 
that passed through their hands: the peo- 
ple cannot help thinking so, when they 
see a public officer grown immensely rich, 
notwithstanding his being known to have 
come into that office as poor as a rat, and 
to have spent yearly much more than his 
salary, extravagant as it was, could afford. 
This is what the people complain of: 
This is what they think the parliament 
ought to enquire into, before they grant 
any more supplies; a great part of which 
may probably, without such enquiry, be 
disposed of in the same fraudulent mauner. 
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The people likewise complain, Sir, of 
our maintaining numerous armies, fitting 
out formidable squadrons, paying foreign 
subsidies, and keeping foreign troops in 
our pay, none of which were necessary tor 
the support of our government, however 
necessary they might be for the support of 
our administration. The people know how 
useful the disposal of commissions in our 
army and navy may be to a minister at an 
election or in parliament ; and they know 
what purloinings may be secretly made 
from a foreign subsidy, or from the pay of 
foreign troops; but they know nothing of 
the dangers that have made those expences 
necessary, or that were prevented by put- 
ting the nation to such an extraordinary 
charge. For these twenty years past, has 
it been so much as pretended, much less 
proved, that there was ever any machina- 
tion or plot contrived or set on foot by the 
disaffected, or that we have been threaten- 
ed with any invasion? For I hope, it will 
not now be affirmed, that there was any 
ground for those apprehensions we were 
terrified with, in order to make us swallow 
that bitter pill, the treaty of Hanover. 
When gentlemen talk of the plots and ma- 
chinations of the disaffected, and of the 
dangers we have from thence been exposed 
to, they do not consider, that they furnish 
us with one of the strongest reasons for 
going upon an enquiry into our late con- 

uct, before we proceed to any other bu- 
siness ; for as the nation has upon that ac- 
count been every year put to an extraor- 
dinary charge, during the long course of 
our late minister’s administration, and as 
no proofs have ever yet been offered for 
shewing that we were in any danger; as 
time, the discoverer of all things, has never 
yet found out any thing of this kind, we 
are under an indispensable duty to enquire 
into it; for if it should appear that there 
never was any such danger, we must then 
conclude that our late minister and his 
accomplices were in a plot against our con- 
stitution ; and that they made use of those 
imaginary dangers as a pretence for get- 
ting money, to enable them to carry on 
their corrupt practices against our Consti- 
tution. ; 

I hope, Sir, I have shewn that our griev- 
ances are not such as cannot be discovered 
or explained till we have resolved ourselves 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider of the State of the Nation. The 
are such as are well known: they are su 
as have been, and are now severely felt by 
all those who have no share in being the 


| | patient, OF very much weakens his const!- | € 


being joined by some of the most consi- 


ee” 
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we have at present, €8 ecially if no better 
use should be made of it in time to come, 
than has been in time past. Therefore, 


is got Y a commerce with prosti- 


which 
| tates, which, if not speedily prevented by 


sn effectual remedy either destroys the 
j- | equally, if not more concerned than we 


are, for preserving entire the dominions of 


our case. 
so, if we do not take care to render it 
rostitute to have ought to be kept up for the ensuing year > 


ost inapossible for any prostit 
gseat in this ; 


ture, this may, perhaps, be a reason Wi 
emen for not deferring the sup- | a0y justice 


some gent 
t we shall | pair of a brave people may produce. 
; uch surprised, Sir, to hear 


before | gentlemen ask, Why did you not go sooner 
we grant all the supplies which our pres the state of the na- 
circumstances May render necessary > t\ tion? Why was +: not moved for by those 
besides its being a bad precedent, | d 

ow we cap determine what committee? Does not nels one know 


ale Sir, 

number of troops may be necessary for the how much our time was 

service of the ensuing years till we have elections of very great importance, till the 
jon } day before our last adjournment ? 


considered the state of the nation in & very 
which was no way 


expected, had happened, the question 
e been moved, and w@ 


ic Sanction; but all the powers that 

now confederated against the queen 0 ho think it proper We should con- 
Hungary, except the duke of Bavaria | sider the state of the nation, before we 
alone, are engaged to guarantee that set- determine what standing army is neces 
slement as well as we, and if we do not for the service of the na- 
perform that engagement, we cannot be 
accused of rp ieeah of faith, because 


tion might not be made by some © 


nd- | those who are our ministers, 28 well as 


by those who are not; for, in my opinion, 
if we had a due regard to the dignity of 
we ought, in every seS- 
state of the nation into 


ne troops to her assistance. We may send 

he money: and this method of assisting 

I r will, perhaps, be the best for her, and, | Our proceedings; 

br sure, the most convenient or Us. i 

a be resolved on, and this, I ion, 

eo ig the only thing that can be re- | supply, OF at least, before we make any 
ved on, unless we have an assurance 0 particular grants for that purpose: . Ac- 

a cording to our late custom, the ministers 

pa powers upon the continent, we tell us what number of men they thin 

— t to disband a great many © the | necessary for the land service, and they 

we have now on foot; for surely | gi i the charge - upoa 


our war with Spain does not require our 


keeping up such a numerous land army as and there we agree to 
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out inquiring whether so great a number 
be necessary or no; we approve of 
the estimate, many of us, I believe, with- 
out looking upon it, and we grant the sum 
total at the end of it. Is this consistent 
with the dignity of parliament? Does it 
not look like putting an implicit faith in 
the wisdom and integrity of our ministers, 
who, I am sure, very seldom deserve so 
much confidence? Is it not giving away 
the money of our constituents without 
knowing why or wherefore, though one of 
the chief ends of sending us hither, is to 
take care, that no more of their money 
shall be granted for the public service, or 
any branch of the public service, than is 
made appear to be absolutely necessary. 

I therefore think, that in regard to the 
dignity of our own proceedings, and ta that 
character we ought to keep up among the 

ple, the custom should be revived and 
established, of taking the state of the na- 
tion into our consideration every session 
of parliament, before granting any par- 
ticular sums for the supply ; and I can see 
no danger in putting off providing for our 
_ army, for a week or ten days, that we may 
in the mean time take the state of the na- 
tion into our consideration. I shall rea- 
dily concur with the hon. gentleman in ad- 
mitting, that the nation is in a moet dan- 
gerous state; J think, it is in a most ter- 
Fible situation, with regard to affairs both 
foreign and domestic. In the last two 
heavy wars we spent above a hundred mil- 
lions sterling, we contracted above fifty 
millions of debt, we loaded our people and 
our trade with many heavy taxes, in order 
to establish a system of affairs in Europe, 
by which the balance of power might be 
preserved ; and now after a peace of thirty 
years with no one interruption but what 
we brought upon ourselves, I may say, 
out of mere wantonness, we find the na- 
tion loaded with very near the same debt, 
our people still groaning under the same 
taxes, our trade ruined by that debt and 
those taxes, and the system of affairs in 
Europe turned topsy-turvy; so that unless 
God Almighty interposes by some extra- 
erdinary instance of his providence, we 
must submit to see our most inveterate 
enemy lording it over the continent of 
Europe, and at last over ourselves; or we 
must engage in a new war as heavy, as 
dangerous, and perhaps as tedious as the 
last; and when we seriously reflect, we 
have the mortification to find, that all this 
has been chiefly owing to our awn con- 
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a most dreadful situation: we have been 
brought into it by our parliament’s taking 
every thing upon trust from our ministers; 
therefore, [ hope, we shall do so no more. 
I hope we shall now consider first the state 
of the nation ; because from thence alone 
we can determine what number of troops 
ought to be kept up for the ensuing year; 
for if there is no appearance of our being 
able to form a proper confederacy upon 
the continent, we ought to disband a great 

rt ef our troops we have now on foot, 
in order to be able to encrease our naval 
force; because it is upon that alone, after 
the balance of power upon the continent 
is destroyed, that we must depend for the _ 
continuance of our future independency. 


This debate being over,: the House re- 
solyed itself’ inte a grand committee on 
the Supply, and came to the following 
Resolutions; viz. “‘ That a number of 
Land-Forces, for guards, garrisons, &c. 
(including 2,323 Invalids) amounting to 
35,534 effective men, commission and 
non-commission officers included, be em- 

loyed for the year 1742: and that 
+ 004,947 10d. be granted for defraying 
the charge thereof: that 11,550 marines, 
commission and non-commission officers 
included, employed for the year 1741, be 
continued for 1742; that 206,253/. 15s. 
be granted for defraying the charge there- 
of: and that 53,995/. 13s. 4d. be granted 
for maintaining a regiment of foot raised 
in America, for the service of the West 
Indies, for 1742.” 


Feb. 22. Mr. Scrope reported from the 
Committee of Supply the foregoing Reso- 
lutions: upon which, 


Mr. Phillips spake as follows: 


Mr. Speaker ; I do not rise, Sir, to op- 
pose any of the Resolutions that have been 
now read to you, but only to take notice, 
that when some of those resolutions were 
agreed to in the committee, I mean par- 
ticularly those relating to the marines, 
the regiment in America, the committee 
was inso great a confusion and disorder, 
that it was impossible for any gentleman 
who was not close to the table, to know 
what was doing. It is greatly for your 
honour, Sir, that yeu never suffer any 

uestion to be put, without keeping the 
House to the strictest attention ; and, i 
hope, that for the future, before questions 
of this great importanee are putin the com- 
mittee, the chairman will take care to pre- 


dict. This is, indeed, a most melancholy, | serve the came attention, thaterery gentle 
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man may have an opportunity of giving his 
dissent, as well as his assent, that no- 
thing may be obtained by surprize. 

Now I am up, Sir, give me leave to take 
notice, that the troops voted in the eom- 
tiittee, which are now to be agreed to by 
the House, amount in the whole to 
60,867 men, which is 815 more than were 
toted last year; and those ate exclusive. 
tf the troops in the Plantations, Minorca, 
ted Gibraltar, which are likewise on the 
English establiskment. You have thirteen 
regiments, and fourteen companies of ins 
vaids there, which amount to above 
11,700 men; so that in the whole you 
Inve in the British pay, besides forcigners, 
above 62,500 landmen and 40,000 sea- 
men, which cost the nation above 3,61 1,000/. 
pe annum; and these are exclusive of 

alf-pay officers : a large number of forces, 
indeed, too great, I fear for this nation 
long to support ; therefore, I hope, Sir, I 
trust from what an hon. gentleman over 
theway said in the Committee, (and I re- 
pose great confidence in what he does say ) 
that these troops will not only be kept up, 
but that they will be employed; and the 
moment the necessity of keeping them u 
ceases, that the troops shail also a 
mean all those that are not necessary for 
guards and garrisons at home. If thie is 
done, the nation will be convinced there is 
m alteration of measures as well as men, 
tod that the troops were not kept up to 
awe the people into a slavish dependence 
on men in power at home, but to retrieve 
the almost lost honour and reputation of 
the nation abroad; that they were not 
kept up to make fine shews in camps, and 
at reviews, but to do the nation real ser- 
vice; that they were not kept up to in- 
fluence elections in England, but to re- 
store the balance of power in Europe. 
These considerations will make every man 
cheerfully contribute his proportion to the 
expence of them. 

Give me leave to say a word more: 
when these supplies are granted, I hope, 
we shall all join hard in hand to make in- 
quires, to redress grievances, and to pass 
tach wholesome bills as may effectually 
put it out of the power of any ministry to 


‘mislead the king, to corrupt the parlia- 


Ment, or to enslave the people. If these 
measures are taken, and, f hope, these 
measures will be taken, England will again 
rear its head, the mutual confidence that 
ought to subsist between the king and his 
subjects will be restored, and the spirits of 
the people, which have been long depressed 


with the weight of heavy taxes, without 
any prospect of relief, will be revived, trade 
and manufactures will flourish, and we 
shall, indeed, be anew people. The pros- 
pect of these things, Sir, is greatly pleasing, 
and the more so, when we consider, 
that they are in our power: let us then 
cheerfully set about this great work, and 
England will date the zera of its happiness 
from the glorious session of 1741. 

Then the said Resolutions were agreed 
to. . 


The Pension Bill brought into the Com 
mons.| Feb. 26. Ordered, that leave be 
given to bring ina Bill, ‘ For making more 
effectual the laws for disabling persons from 
being chosen members of, sitting or voting 
in the House of Commons, who have any 
Pension during pleasure, for any number 
of years, or any office held in trust fur 
them ;’ and that Mr. Carew, lord Gage, 
and Mr. Phillips do prepare and bring ia 


tle same. 


March 1. Mr. Carew ptesented to the 
House the Pension Bill, which was read 
the first time. 


Resolutions of the Grand Committee on 
the Merchants Petitions.} March’. Sir 
Robert Godschall reported from the 
Committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider of the several 
Petitions of the Merchants;* the Reso 


* « Notwithstanding the plausibility of these 
petitions, it is certain they were destitute of af 
just foundation. The ministry, before the com- 
mencement of the war, bad foreseen and -fore- 
told, that the sufferings of their trade would 
be much greater than the petitioners then 
imagined, because of the extensiveness of it, 
which did not admit of its being protected 
equally in every quarter by his majesty’s ships, 
The vast squadrons that had been fitted ont for 
the West-Indies, the Mediterranean, and the 
channel service, had rendered it impossib'e to 
station more crdizers to protect the trade, than 
they really had; and the perpetual complaints 
entered by the merchants aguinst pressing men, 
rendered their application, at this time, unjust 
and onreagonable. ftappeared, that the number 
of ships complained of, (admitting what was 
far from being the case, that they had been all 
taken by the enemy,) was very moderate, con- 
sidering the great disproportion they bore te 
the numbers of English captures in the reign 
of king William and queen Anne. During the 
former reign, no fewer than 4,000 English 
ships’ had been taken by the enemy; and in 
the year 1707, when upon a like complaint of 
the merchants before parliament, it appeared, 
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lutions of the said Committee, which were 
agreed to by the House as follow : 


Resolved, 1. «* That notwithstanding the 
repeated 92 teagecutia of the Merchants, for 
cruizers to be properly stationed for the 
protection of the trade of this nation, from 
the privateers of the enemy, the due and 
necessary care has not been taken to keep 
& proper number of his majesty’s ships em- 
ployed in that service, more especially in 
and: near the channel and soundings; for 
want of which, many ships have been taken 
by the enemy, some of them of consider- 
able value, to the great loss of many of his 
majesty’s subjects, the great advantage 
and encouragement of the enemy, and the 
dishonour of this nation. 2. That the de- 
tention of the fleet of merchant ships 
bound to Portugal, for near twelve months, 
by the refusal of protections for some time, 
and the delay of convoy afterwards, gave 
our rivals in trade an opportunity of intro- 
ducing new species of their woollen manu- 
factures into Portugal, to the great detri- 
ment of this kingdom.” 


A Bill ordered for the Security of Trade 
and Navigation in time of War.| It was 
also ordered, nem. con. That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for the better protecting 
and securing the Trade and Navigation of 
this kingdom in times of War, and that sir 
Robert Godschall and sir John Barnard do 
prepare and bring in the same. Also, That 
the above Resolutions be laid before the 
king, by such members as are of the privy 
council. 


March 8. Mr. Comptroller reported to 
the House his majesty’s Answer to the said 
Resolutions, ‘‘ That he will always have 
‘regard to what is represented to him by 
the House of Commons.” 


DeBATE IN THE Commons ON LORD 


that in about two years time, 1,146 English 
ships had heen taken by the enemy, an¢ that 
at times when the nation had not one half of the 
merchant-sbipy at sea, as it had when the peti- 
tions in question were presented. Add to this 
the number of British seamen, supposed in the 
year 1742, to be in the enemy’s hands, did not 
amount to above 3,612 men; whereas it was 
admitted by the friends of king William’s me- 
mory, that in his time, 15,000 English seamen 
were exchanged with the enemy ; and in the 

ear 1707, though the war had. not continued 

or above five years, 18,000 had been ex- 
changed, 2000 more were then actually iu the 
enemy’s hands.” Tindal. 


Debate on Lord Limerick’s Motion 
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LimMERIcK’s MOTION FOR APPOINTING A 
CoMMITTEE TO ENQUIRE INTO THE CON- 
puct OF AFFAIRS AT HoME AND 
ABROAD, DURING THE LAST TWENTY 
Years: From the London Magazine.*] 
March 9. The Serjeant at Arms having 
in the usual manner summoned the Mem- 
bers to attend, a motion was made by lord 
Limerick, “ That a Committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the conduct of our 
affairs at home and abroad, during the last 
twenty years ;”? whereu a great debate 
ensued. In support of his motion, 


Lord Limerick spoke as follows :+ 
Sir; among the many important duties 


* Two distinct Reports of this important 
Debate, having appeared in the London and 
Gentleman’s Magazine, it has been thought 
proper to preserve both of them in this Collec- 
tion. The London Magazine gave the debate 
in December 1742; the Gentleman’s (com- 
piled by Dr. Johnson) in May 1748. 


+ From the Secker Manuscript. 


‘¢ March 9. Motion in the House of Com- 
mons for a Secret Committee, to enquire into 
our affairs for 20 or 21 years. The Speaker said 
Ayes had it: one that was for it divided the 

ouse. The Noes carried it by 244 against 
242. Mr. Sandys at Worcester. Mr. Pulte- 
ney at home. His daughter dying. The 
prince at Kew. Several of his servants and 
several Scotch Members not at the House : nor 
lord Winchelsea’s brothers. Gybbon, Rushout, 
Barnard, voted for the Committee, but did not 
8 It is said that the Prince had before 

is, written to lord Carteret, to desire that 
lord Archibald Hamilton and lord Baltimore 
might be Lords of the Admiralty, and that this 
had been promised. 

‘* March 10. Duke of Argyle resigned his 
places to the king. He gave for a reason that a 
serie had been made to him for going Em- 

assador to Holland, which he understood to be 

sending him out of the way. It is said that 
| this day the Prince refused to see Mr. Little- 

ton. 
‘« March 11. A Metting of 186 Commoners 
in the opposition at the Fountain Taveru. Re- 
solution to attend, &c. 

‘¢ March 13. Lord Winchelsea, A. Hamilton, 
Baltimore, admiral Cavendisb, Dr. Lee, Mr. 
Trevor, Mr. Cockburne appointed Lords of the 
Admiratty .” 


‘¢ March 9. The motion for a Committee of 
Enquiry is over: carried against # 244 to 242, 
I wish you joy of it. 

‘¢ March 11th. I wrote the above, in order 
to give you the earliest intelli of this 
event as soon as I was ioformed of it, on Tues- 
day night, but it was too Jate for the post. The 
motion was, ‘ for appointing a committee to 
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of this House, there is not one, which, 
when faithfully discharged, can contribute 
more to the good of our country, and the 
glory and security of our sovereign, than 
that of enquiring strictly and impartially 
into the conduct of those who are intrusted 
by the king with the executive part of our 
government. In all countries, Sir, the 
real interest of the king, and that of the 
people, depend so much upon one another, 


aire into the conduct of our affairs at home 
abroad for 20 years last past;” it was 
made by lord Linserick, and seconded by 
sir John St. Albin: Pitt, Lyttleton, sir John 
Cotton, and Phillips, were the chief who spoke 
forit. Mr. Pelham, sie William Yonge, Wyn- 
ningtoo, the Attorney General, Mr. Coke, and 
Hartington, against it. The two last 
spoke very prettily ; the Attorney and sir Wil- 
liam, very well; Weynnisgton, never better 
orsowell. Jt was in general a decent, orderly 
debate. Sir John Barnard did not speak, nor 
any of the new lords of the treasury ; but the 
divided for the question, Sir John St. Albin 
was shut out on the division, and there were a 
matter of 14 retired into the Speaker’s cham- 
ber, Not a friend of lord Orford’s deserted 
him, except Jemmy Lumley : lord Baltimore 
was either absent, or voted against the ques- 
tion; the rest of the prince’s servants were for 
it. 

“Never was a greater disappointment. 
Those who proved the minority were so confi- 
dent of being the majority, that the great Mr. 
Dodington harangued in the lobby those who 
went out at the division, to desire them not to go 
away, because there were'several other motions 
to be made in consequence of that, and likewise 
to bespeak their attendance at the Fountain as 
to night, in order to settle the committee. 
Upon which, sir G. Oxenden, after they found 
it was lost, whispered a friend thus, ‘‘ Suppose 
We were to desire Mr. D. to print the speeches 
he made just now in the lobby.” The first 
good consequence of this has been the duke of 
Argyle’s throwing up. The new ministers may 
how surely be satisfied they can do without 
him; and cannot but think they may do 
better without him than with him. am 
assured, that yesterday a fresh  significa- 
ton was made from the Prince to the King, 
that he and his would heartily concur in the 
King’s measares. It is now pretty certain 
that neither lord Granard nor sir Joha Cotton 
willbein the Admiralty : the list that at pre- 
sent is printed, is, lord Winchelsea, admiral 
Casendish, lord Archibald! Hamulton, Mr. Cock- 
burn, lord Baltimore, Dr. Lee, and Mr. Trevor. 
There is no yreat doubt made but that the 
aix first will be in the commission: whether 
orno Mr. Trevor will, isnotso clear. Jt seems 
very well judged to put in lord Archibald and 
lord Baltimore.” Coxe’s Walpule: Corre- 
spondence; Mr. Joho Orlebar to the reverend 
H. Etough. 
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and are so inseparably connected, that no 
king, even the most arbitrary, would ever 
neglect, oract in opposition to the interest 
or happiness of his people, if he were well 
advised, and well served by his ministers ; 
but as the private views of ministers are 
generally inconsistent with the true. inte- 
rest of the people, they often by flattery, or 
some other means, prevail upon their 
master to act in direct opposition to his 
own interest, as well as that of his people; 
or they encourage his indolence, or divert 
his attention, that they may the more 
freely oppress those whom he is, both in 
interest and duty, obliged to protect. As 
kings are generally beset by their minis- 
ters, the misfortune is, that the king sel- 
dom hears of the grievances or complaints 
of the people, till by an insurrection he is 
tumbled headlong from his throne, or 
forced to secure it by the massacre of great 
numbers of his subjects; but by our happy 
constitution, the sovereign of these king- 
doms is secure against this misfortune, be- 
cause by means of this House, while it re- 
mains independent of ministers, the king 
must hear of, and may in time redress the 
grievances of his people ; and if any of his 
ministers have been guilty of misconduct, 
it will be discovered by a fair and an open 
enquiry. 

Thus, Sir, it must appear, that in duty 
to our king as well as our country, we 
ought to enquire often into the conduct of 
his ministers. This is our duty at all times, 
but it becomes more indispensably so, 
when the people ap generally dissatis- 
fied with the administration, and call aloud 
for an enquiry into the conduct of our 
public affairs. From this introduction, Sir, 
it may be presumed, that I am to conclude 
what I have to say, with a motion for an 
enquiry; but to shew, that this enqui 
ought to go as far back as I design it 
should, I must beg leave to make a few re- 
marks upon the conduct of our ministers 
for twenty years past; and in order to ob- 
viate the common objection, that our mea- 
sures have been all approved of by parlia- 
ment, 1 shall begin with observing, that it 
is, and may be justly suspected, that during 
the time 1 have mentioned, our ministers 
have taken most unjustifiable methods 
for gaining a corrupt influence, both at 
elections and in parliament. While 
our constitution subsists in its full force, 


it is certain, that the parliament, or at 


least this House of Parliament, will al- 

ways be of the same complexion with the 

generality of the people. It is from this 
[2G] 
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House his majesty is to know the senti- 
ments as well as the complaints of his peo- 

le; therefore, when measures generally 
Bisliked by the people, meet with an ap- 
probation from this House, it may be justly 
suspected, that some illegal methods have 
been taken for obtaining that approbation; 
and if upon a new election a minister, who 
by his crimes or imprudence has rendered 
himself generally obnoxious to the people, 
should nevertheless get a majority of his 
friends, or rather creatures, returned as 
members of this House, we must suppose, 
that some illegal methods were taken for 
obtaining those returns. 

This consideration alone, Sir, without 
any other prouts, is sufficient to convince 
every impartial man, that for twenty years 

t an illegal influence has prevailed beth 
in parliament and at elections; for during 
that whole time we have been governed by 
a minister, who as soon as he got into the 
administration, rendered himself unpopu- 
lar, and who has every year since that 
time, increased that unpopularity, by pur- 
suing measures both at home and abroad, 
which were inconsistent with our constitu- 
tion, or with the honour and interest of the 
nation. It is very well known, Sir, what 
@ ferment was raised in the nation by the 
execution of the South Sea Scheme in the 
year 1720: it is known, that the ferment 
then raised was far from being allayed by 
the measures taken, the year following, for 
punishing the guilty and restoring public 
credit. The discontents were so great, 
that from his late majesty’s own authority, 
in his speech at the beginning of the next 
parliament, I can say, they gave hopes to 
the disaffected amongst us, and encouraged 
them to enter into a conspiracy for over- 
turning our present happy establishment. 
‘The nation being in these circumstances, 
one would have expected from the nature 
ot our constitution, that the sew parlia- 
ment, which was summoned in 1722, would 
generally have consisted of such a3 were 
no friends to the administration ; but when 
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two imsurance companies: in 172}, 
500,000/. more was granted by parliament 
for the same purpose, and in 1725, ano- 
ther sum of 500,000/. 

Besides these large sums, Sir, which 
were granted openly and expressly for 
paying of the debts and incumbrances 
of the civil list; by a clause artfully slipt 
into an act of parliament in 1721, an an- 
nual sum of above 36,0004. was added to 
the civil list; by ordering, that the old 
Seat and annuities charged upon the 
iereditary revenucs should, for the tuture, 
be paid without being deemed to be part 
of the 700,000/. settled upon his late ma- 
jesty for his lite; and in .725, the sum 
of 101,500/. was taken from the sinking 
fund, to complete his late majesty’s civil 
list revenue to 700,000/. per annum, and 
soon after 42,200/. was taken from the 
post-office revenue. 

Thus, Sir,it appears, that in the last 7 
years of his late majesty’s reign, there was 
/no less than 1,444,000/. extraordinary 
| grants made to the civil list, besides its 
| being freed from the payment of 36,0004. 
yearly, which it was before charged with ; 
and it is very remarkable, that in 1720, 
the same minister, who has ever smce, I 
may say, presided in our councils, forsook 
being a Country Gentleman*, as he had 
before professed himself, and = begun 
to be a minister of state. This, I say, 
very much strengthens the conclusion, 
that in the year 1722, when a new par 
liament was chosen, the minister had found 
means to corrupt a majority of our elec- 
tions; and this will answer for that par- 
liament’s having made such extraordinary 
additional grants to the civil list, without 
having ever so much as once enquired, 
in a proper manner, into the produce of 
the civil list revenue, or into the manage- 
ment of those revenues; it will likewise 
answer for that parliament’s having ap- 
proved of the treaty of Hanover, without 
appointing a secret committee to inquire 
into the truth of the improbable tacts 


ES 


the parliament assembied, this House soon ; pretended as the cause of that treaty; 
appeared to be of a ministerial, instead of | and it will answer for the minister's asking 


bemg of a popular comolexion; from 
whence one must naturaliy, and, I think, 
necessarily conclude, thet our ministers 


lirom, and that parlamecnt’s granting, an 
| adition of 120,000/. per annum to the 
civil list, during his present meajesty’s 


had found means to corrupt a majority of! life. 


our elections; and this conclusion is very 


I come now, Sir, to the second parlia- 


much strengthened by the large sums | ment which was chosen under the same 


alia tor paving of the debts of the civil | minister’s influence. 
ist before, and soon atter the chusing of 
that parliament; for in 1726, tue sum of 


$00,000. was paid for this purpose by the 


By the cenduct of 
pon minister, and the compliance of the 


*Sec Vol. 7, p. 442. 
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last parhament, it may be supposed, the 
discontents of the people were no way 
allayed: it is certain they were rather 
increased, when a new parliament came 
necessarily to be chosen in the year 1727. 
His present majesty’s happy and peace- 
able accession to the throne had, it is 
true, given great joy to every good sub- 
ject; but that joy had no sort of relation 
to the ministers of the former reign: on 
the contrary, it was very much increased 
by its being generally presumed, that the 
ministers, or at least the chief minister 
of the former reign, would be dismissed 
and called to a strict account; therefore 
it was to be expected, that the people 
would chuse such representatives as were 
well affected to his majesty, but it was 
not to be expected, if they were left to 
afree and uncorrupted choice, that they 
would generally chuse such as were known 
tobe attached to the former administra- 
tion. Yet, nevertheless, it soon appeared, 
that such men were generally chosen, 
which of itself is a strong argument against 
this parliament’s being freely chosen, and 
thts argument receives additional strength 
the memorable extraordinary grant 

of 115,000/.* which was made to the civil 
list at the begining of his present majes- 
ty’s reign. 
The very same administration being 
continued by his present majesty (for the 
few new members added have always been 
looked on as cyphers) and this new par- 
liament being ibewise of a ministerial, in- 
stead of being of a popular complexion, 
the civil list, by this means, got some new 
Scquisitions, during this parliament ; the 
vast expences the nation was put to in 
prymg foreign troops, for securing us 
aaa chimerical dangers, were approved 
; and the treaty of Seville, by which a 
tion was laid for ruining the House 

@ Austria, without gaining any one ad- 
vantage to this nation, mc: with a pariia- 
mentary approbation ; and the losses and 
ts of our merchants, occasioned 

by the Spanish depredations, both before 
end sfter that treaty, met with no regard 
from parliament, at least none but what 
was, I may say, dictated by our ministers. 
Thea the behaviour of this parliament 
, I think, .a convincing proof of 

the methods by which it was chosen: and 
continual compliance gave our minister 


* Bee the Account of this Grant, and also 
the pemes of the Members whe voted for 
tad agninat it, in Vol. 8, p. 708. 
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at last the courage to bring a scheme 
into parliament, which would at once have 
absolutely ruined our constitution, by 
giving ali future ministers the direction 
of most of our elections. When I say 
this, Sir, I believe, every gentleman that 
hears me will suppose, I mean the Excise- 
Scheme which owed its disappointment, 
not so much to the virtue of this House, 
as to some noble lords who not only per- 
suaded their friends here to be against it, 
but would probably have prevented its 
being agreed to in their House, if it had 
been passed in this. | 

This most wicked and desperate scheme, 
Sir, worked the discontents of the people 
almost into madness. It raised such a 
ferment in the nation, that the minister 
and his chief supporters in the scheme, 
were burnt in effigy at many places in the 
kingdom ; and as this happened in the 
summer 1733, one may easily judge, what 
temper the people were in, with regard 
to our ministers, the summer following, 
when a general election for a new pare 
liament came necessarily on; for no one 
can pretend, they had in the mean time 
done any one thing, either at home or 
abroad, for reconciling themselves to the 
people, but on the contrary, some officers 

ad been dismissed for no other reason, 
but their appearing against the Excise- 
Scheme ; and several necessary and a 
lar motions had been rejected in the 
session of this parliament by the influence 
of our ministers. 

In these circumstances, Sir, can it be 
imagined, that the people, if left to a free 
and uncorrupted choice: would return 2 
majority of those who were the professed 
friends and supporters of our minister? 
Yet a majority of such were returned as 
members of this House, and some of them 
were rechosen at the very places where 
they had, but the year before, been burnt 
in effigy. This parliament accordingly 
behaved as the former two had .done: 
they agreed to every thing the minister 
proposed: they approved of ey thing 
he did, abroad and at home ; and they re- © 
jected every motion, and every bill, which 
he but seemed to dislike. They furnished 
money for fleets and armies to assist the 
Emperor, and they also approved of our 
giving him no assistance: they made a 
considerable addition to the civil list, un- 
der pretence of its suffering by the Gin 
Act*: they took no notice of the delusive 
mmm aati matinee iil 
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and provoking treatment our commissaries 
had met with in Spain, because our mi- 
nister seemed resolved to put up with any 
thing rather than enter into a war: and 
to sum up all, they approved of the late 
Convention. : 
From hence, Sir, I think, it must be 
resumed, that this parliament was chosen 
by the same sort of influence the two 
former had been; and upon the choice of 
this parliament, I must make one observa- 
tion which ought to be taken particular 
notice of. Some of the noble lords who 
declared themselves openly against the Ex- 
cise-Scheme, and persuaded their friends 
in this House to vote against it, were of 
the sixteen peers for Scotland. And it is 
very remarkable, that not one of all those 
peers could get himself rechosen at the 
mext election, though they were of as 
good families, and had as good characters 
as any lords in the kingdom; and every 
one knows, they were turned out of every 
office or employment they held at the 
pleasure of the crown. 

Whether any corrupt practices have 
been made use of for influencing gentle- 
men in their way of voting, I shall not 
pretend to decide: I hope every gentle- 
man would disdain being so practised 
upon, and would resent the attempt in a 
gentleman-like manner; but from what I 
have said, I hope, there will appear some- 
thing more than a presumption, that some 
such practices have been made use of at 
elections for 20 years past ; and when we 
see gentlemen turned out of honourable or 
Jucrative employments, for no other as- 
signable reason, but because of their voting 
against ministerial measures in parliament, 
it must be allowed, that without any per- 
sonal threatenings, or even without a per- 
sonal application, it will have some in- 
fluence upon those whose subsistence 
chiefly depends on the employments they 
possess at the pleasure of a prime mi- 
nister. Therefore, I hope it wil not be 
made use of as an objection to the motion 
1I am to make, that for these last 20 years, 
accounts have been regularly laid before, 
and all our measures approved of by par- 
liament. On the contrary, as there is so 
much ground for suspicion of corrupt 
practices having been made use of, and as 
those practices can be detected by nothing 
Jess than the power and authority of par- 
Jiament, this very approbation becomes 
one of the strongest reasons for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. - | 

After what I have said, Sir, I think it 
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unnecessary to enter into a particular exa- 
mination of the many steps in the conduct 
of our public affairs, that have given s0 
great disgust to the nation; and for which 
no reason could ever yet be assigned that 
was satisfactory, or so much as seemed 
satisfactory to those who neither possessed 
nor expected any place under the govern- 
ment. Some I have cursorily mentioned, 
and if, upon this occasion, an attempt 
should be made to justify any of them, I 
hope, the arguments made use of for that 
purpose will be fully answered by those 
whose sentiments are the same with mine. 
An impartial and strict inquiry into the 
conduct of our public affairs is what the 
whole nation expects from this new par- 
liament; and therefore I shall conclude 
with moving, “ That a Committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the Conduct of our 
Affairs at home and abroad, during the 
last 20 years.” 


Sir John St. Aubyn : 


Sir; the enquiry moved for by the no- 
ble lord, is so generally and so loudly 
called for by the people without doors, 
and it is what we have in former parlia- 
ments been so often provoked to by thase 
within, who have had for many years the 
direction of our public affairs, that I can 
suggest to myself but one reason for its 
being now opposed by those very men, 
who have formerly thrown odt defiances, 
and provoked us to enquire into their con- 
duct. In former parliaments, when they 
threw out those defiances, they were well 
assured of having a great majority of their 
friends in the House, and consequently 
of having such gentlemen named, to be of 
the secret committee, as would follow their 
directions in the enquiry they were to 
make; and from such an enguny they 
could fear no danger, even though the evi- 
dence of their guilt had been as clear as 
the sun at noon-day. 

That this, Sir, would be the conse- 
quence they knew by experience, because 
they had had a proof of it in the affair res 
lating to the frauds of the customs, which 
was brought under the consideration of 
the House by the famous Excise-Scheme ; 
for the reason given for putting that in- 
sufferable yoke upon the necks of the peo- 
ple was, the many frauds committed in the 
customs. These frauds our ministers said 
were entirely owing to the artifice and 
cunning of our merchants and shop- 
keepers ; and that it was impossible to pre- 


vent or put a.stop to them, any other way 
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than by tuming all the considerable 
branches of our customs into an excise. 
On the other hand, our merchants insisted, 
that most of the frauds in our customs 
were owing to the misconduct, neglect or 
connivance in the officers, and that they 
might be almost entirely prevented by 
some proper regulations, and by having a 
watchful eye overthe conduct of our cus- 
tom-house officers. 

This, I say, Sir, our merchants insisted 
on. They not only insisted upon it, but 
they went farther. They got their friends 
in the House to move for an inquiry into 
the Frauds of the Customs; and our mi- 
nisters having set those frauds in such a 
hideous light, could not avoid consenting 
to such an inquiry; but what was the 
consequence? As they had a great ma- 
jority in the House, the commissioners of 
the Treasury,* and a few more of their 
own particular friends, were put upon this 
select committee of inquiry. That is to 
tay, the gentlemen who have the nomina- 
tion, both of the commissioners and of- 
ficers of the customs, and are, consequent- 
ly, answerable for their conduct, were ap- 
pointed to enquire into and detect their 
misconduct, without any indemnification 
to those smugglers that should come to 
give evidence against a commissioner or 
officer, or to any inferior officer that should 
come to give evidence against his superior. 
Upon the appointment of such a commit- 
tee, the merchants despaired of any suc- 
cess, therefore they resolved to give them- 
selves no trouble ; and the enquiry ended, 
8s every one expected it would, in a justi- 
fication of all the commissioners and of- 
ficers of our customs. 

“nis was a most certain proof to our 
ranisters, that they could never be in any 

ger from an inquiry into their conduct, 
as long as they had so great a majority in 
parliament; and accordingly, from hence- 
forth, they began to be more frequent, and 
more presumptuous in throwing out their 

nces than they had ever been before. 

ut the case is now altered: the majority 
of this House seems to consist of such as 
will not approve of their conduct, unless 
find jt merits their approbation ; 
therefore, if'a select committee of enquiry 
appointed, it will probably consist of 
such gentlemen as will make it their busi- 
ee 


% 
ty the Names of the said Committee, 
: he one of whom voted for the Excise- 
cine; as also of those members who were 
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ness to enquire strictly and impartially ; 
and this may, perhaps, be a reason for 
their endeavouring now to prevent, what 
they have so often provoked; but if they 
do, it will be a stronger argument for the 
motion, than any I can think of in its fa- 
vour, and therefore I shall add no more, but 
conclude with seconding what the noble 
lord has proposed. 


Sir Charles Wager : 


Sir; the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
has suggested such a reason for opposing 
this motion, as, I believe, he thinks, will - 
make gentlemen ashamed to oppose it; 
and, indeed, if I were upon this question 
to determine myself by the regard I have 
for the administration, and without any 
regard to my country, or to the dignity of 
this House, I should be far from opposing 
it: on the contrary, I should, before now, 
have taken an opportunity to make some 
such motion, for the very reason suggested 
why some gentlemen should be against 
it: I mean, because I am convinced, that 
& proper committee would be appointed, 
and that that committee would enquire in 
the strictest and most impartial manner. 
This, I am sure, is what every one, who 
has the honour of being employed by his 
majesty, most heartily wishes for, and they 
have all reason to do so, because it would 
,put an end to all those calumnies, which 
by some people, for what reason may be 
easily guessed at, have been so artfully 
invented, and so industriously spread 
against them. 

For this reason, Sir, if I were to ley 
aside all regard for my country, as well as 
the regard I have for the dignity of this 
House, I should most heartily concur in 
any motion for an enquiry into the con- 
duct of our public affairs; because I am 
not only a friend to those employed in the 
administration, but have the honour to 
have some small share in it. But the true 
interest of my country, and the real dig- 
nity of this House, shall always, with me, 
outweigh every private or personal con- 
sideration; and therefore, let gentlemen 
think what they will, I must be against an 
inquiry which I think unnccessary, or at a 
time when I think it would be dangerous ; 
because an unnecessary enquiry I take to 
be inconsistent with the dignity of this 
House, and an enquiry, at such a critical 
conjuncture as the present, would cer- 
tainly be of the most dangerous conse- 
quence to the nation. A minister may be 
calumniated, and may have most glaring 
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falshoods propagated against him. Was 
there ever a minister that had not? But 
when the charge against him is known to 
be false, would it be consistent with the 
dignity of this House to take up our time 
with an inquiry into his conduct, merely 
for the sake of vindicating his character? 
Suppose we had reason to think that the 
charge against him was not altogether 
groundless, would it be prudent or right 
in us to divert ourselves with an inquiry 
into his conduct, at a time when the very 
being of the nation wus at stake, and when 
the preservation of our country required 
our closest attention ? 

Upon both these accounts, Sir, I must 
be against the inquiry proposed. I donot 
think there is the least truth in the stories 
that have been propagated, nor the least 
foundation for any charge that has been 
brought against the administration.in‘ge- 
neral, or against any particular man con- 
cerned init. ‘They are all, indeed, with- 
out any procs or they are of such a na- 
ture as I cannot think criminal; because 
they relate to the measures pursued by the 
administration, all or most of which I have, 
as a member of this House, approved of, 
because at the time they were respectively 
transacted 1 thought them right. And if 
any of them should now appear to have 
been wrong, which I am tar from being 
convinced of, I must impute the error to 
the weakness of human wisdom, and not 
to any criminal intention in those that ad- 
vised or pursued them. 

This, Sir, is my way of thinking, and 
while I think so, I must look upon an in- 

uiry into the conduct of our public af- 
airs as absolutely unnecessary, and con- 
sequently inconsistent with the dignity of 
this House. But suppose I thought 
otherwise: suppose I thought some of our 
ministers had, through weakness and 
wickedness, misled the crown, or that they 
had been guilty of illegal practices in the 
execution of what was committed to their 
care by the crown, | should be far from 
thinking the present a proper time for en- 
quiring into and punishing their misde- 
meanors; because, however guilty they 
mighi be, the nation could not sufter by a 
delay of justice, whereas it might suiter, 
perhaps be undone, by calling great of- 
fenders to an account, at a crisis more 
important and more dangerous to this na- 
tion, than any our history furnishes us with 
an account of. 

The power of this House is, it is true, 
vastly extensive: I hope, it will always 
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be superior to the power of any of- 
fender whatsoever; but great as it 18, we 
cannot exert it against offenders in high 
stations, without taking up a great deal of 
our time, and raising a mighty bustle in 
the nation, the consequence of which, with 
regard to our domestic quiet, no man can 
pretend to foresee or determine. There- 
fore, however much we may have suf- 
fered by the wicked advice or illegal prac- 
tices of great oilenders, we should take a 
proper time to inquire into and punish their 
misdoings ; for we ought not certainly to 
expose ourselves to tlie danger of any do- 
mestic disturbance, when we are in the 
greatest and most imminent foreign dan- 
ger, which every gentleman must allow to 
be our case at present. 


Mr. Phillips : 


Sir; Iam surprised to hear the motion 
made by the noble lord opposed by any 
gentlemanin this House; a motionfounded 
in justice, supported by precedent, and 
warranted by necessity. Not only justice 
to the nation, but justice to those that 
have been in the administration, calls for 
an inquiry, that every man’s actions may 
speak for him, and that censure may be 
confined to those only that have deserved 
it. Surely no innocent man can be under 
any apprehensions from the strictest exa- 
mination of his conduct: those fears at- 
tend the guilty only. | 

The hon. gentleman seems to think an 


| inquiry unnecessary. I beg leave to ask, 


will any. gentleman in this House under- 
take to defend the measures that have been 
pursued for twenty years past? Will any 
gentleman say, that the wretched -con- 
dition we are in, is the effect of chance 
only ? Shall there be the least suspicion of 
mismanagement, aad a British House of 
Commons not inquire into it? How much 
more at a time when the nation is reduced 
to the last extremity, by corrupt, weak, 
and pusillanimous measures ? Shall the fa- 
tality that has attended every step of our 
conduct for so many years past, infect 
this House also, aad throw us into a le- 
thargy? Surely, no. The voice of the 
nation calls for an inquiry: our credit 
abroad cannot be supported without it; 
and the reputation of every man in this 
House is nearly concerned in it. In vain 
shall we attempt to retrieve our lost ho- 
nour by pursuing new measures, if we i 
not first censure and punish the authors 0 
the old: in vain shall we attempt to g2@ 
allies, and to convince them that we are 
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a war, upon the event of which 
and by which it will 


be enslaved, unless we interpose 


I think every man must, 


reretore, 
proposition seriously 
and vigorously supported in this 
not only 
divisions, but create 
and excite more 


and t 


would be the effect of a 


into the conduct of our 
or so many years past, we 


That this, Sit, 


fleets fitted out to fight the seas only, 
and return shattered and torn, to Spithead, must suppose from the experience of all 
_, while the enemy were every day seizing | former Nquiries 3 and as the inquiry now 
ourshipe for want of cruizers and convoys, roposed is more general, and compre- 
and neighbouring nations taking this advan- hends a longer time, than any such in- 
ane us in trade. gallant uiry ever did, this effect will not only be 
was indeed sent to the West-In- | the more certain but the more fatal. Nay 
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was to cover an embarkati 
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be the effect must appear 


+3 founded ; for the 
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j not in facts or 
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Mr. Henry Foz: 
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the measures of the administration, and 
would consequently have sent up dissatis- 
fied representatives, if they had been left 
to a free and uncorrupted choice ; but as 
they did not do so, therefore the electors 
were certainly under a corrupt influence. 
This is all the proof they have hitherto 
offered, and will any gentleman say, this 
sort of proof ought to be considered by 
this House as a sufficient ground for an in- 
quiry? 

Questions in politics, Sir, are of such a 
nature that they seldom or never admit of 
a demonstration; and, consequently, in 
countries where the people are allowed to 
pee their minds, they will always be of 

ifferent sentiments with regard to these 
sort of questions. For this reason, gentle- 
men should not be so uncharitable as to 
suppose, that every man who differs from 
them in opinion is corrupt, or that he forms 
his judgment from any thing but the con- 
viction of his conscience ; and therefore, a 
parliament’s having approved of any mea- 
sure I thought wrong, shall never by me 
be thought a proof of its being under any 
sort of corrupt influence: consequently 
what they have offered, cannot be admitted 
as a proof even by those who are convinced 
that the measures pursued by the admi- 
nistration were apparently wrong, and 
much less by those who are convinced 
that those measures were right. 

Now, Sir, with regard to elections: 
re say, our elections must have been 
under a corrupt influence, because the 
representatives were not of the same com- 
plexion with the majority of their consti- 
tuents. Here likewise the proof they 
offer is a downright begging the question. 
That there have been, are now, and always 
will be some men without doors, as well as 
within, who disapprove of the measures 
pursued by our government, I do not in 
the least question; but that a majority of 
the better sort of people are so, or have 
lately been so, Icannot admit. Great en- 
deavours, greatartitice, and great industry, 
have, I know, been lately used to impose 
upon and make them so; and those endea- 
vours may upon several occasions have had 
some efiect upon the giddy mob; but our 
elections, thank God! do not depend upon 
such people. They are generally governed 
by men of fortune and understanding ; 
and of such, our ministers, for this twenty 
years past, have been so happy as to have 
@ majority in their favour. Therefore, 
when we talk of people with regard to 
elections, we ought to think only of those 
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of the better sort, without comprehending 
the mob or mere dregs of the people ; for 
an election may be free and uncorrupted 
though these appear against it, but would 
be very far from being free, if the electors 
were intimidated and compelled to vote 
as directed by a tumultuous mob of low 
people; and by them only it was, that any 
member of this House was burnt in effigy 
on account of the late Excise Scheme; 
consequently, though that member was 
re-chosen at the same place for a new 
ralesc i we are not to conclude, that 

is election proceeded from bribery er 
corruption, because, perhaps, no one of 
those who assisted at burning him in effigy 
had any vote, interest, or concern in his 
election. 

Having thus shewn, Sir, that the charge 
upon which this motion is founded, con- 
sists of allegations of facts which are not 
admitted to be criminal, or of criminal 
facts unsupported by any proof, I must 
next observe, that, I believe, you cannot 
find upon your journals a precedent for 
entering into a parliamentary inquiry, un- 
less where measures had been pursued 
that were admitted by a great majority of 
the House, as well as the nation, to be 
criminal, or unless some criminal practices 
were alleged that were notoriously known 
to have been committed, or such as the 
member who moved for the enquiry under: 
took to prove. The general enquiry that 
was set on foot in the year 1715, was 
founded upon measures that were 2pparent- 
ly criminal, and such as were thought to 
be so by a great majority of that House 
of Commons. A most glorious war had 
been put an end to by a most infamous 

eace: our allies had been deserted, if not 

etrayed: a most destructive treaty of 
commerce had been concluded with France; 
and when we might have prescribed terms 
to our enemies, our ministers, from some 
selfish, if not criminal views of their own, 
submitted to receive terms from them. 
These were such measures as almost every 
man condemned, except those that were 
concerned in advising them, or carrying 
them on; and thercfore they furnished 
the parliament with a just. foundation for 
an enquiry; but of Jate years, 1 am_ sure, 
no such measures have been pursued, nor 
any measures that can, or, I believe, will 
be condemned by a great majority of this 
House of Commons. ‘Therefore, we can 
now have no pretence for setting up an 
enquiry, unless some particular criminal 


facts should be alleged and ottered to be 
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proved; and even in this case, we could 
have no pretence for a general enquiry : 
we could enquire only into the particular 
facts complained of, which would take up 
uch less of our time, and give less dis- 
turbance to the nation, than a general en- 
quiy into the conduct of our public af- 
airs for twenty years past. 

Such a general enquiry, with such a 
long retrospect, is without precedent, and 
would be a most dangerous precedent. 
If such an enquiry should be agreed to, 
and a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, it would be of course insisted on, 
that all papers of state, even those of the 
most secret nature, should be laid before 
them; and, indeed, they could not make 


their enquiry complete without having all 


such papers. Our committees appointed 
upon such occasions are, I know, called 
secret commuattees; but how justly, expe- 
rence may show; for few important 
secrets have Jong remained s0, after being 
ence laid before such a committee; and 
the nature of the thing speaks itself, for 
when a secret is committed to a great 
number of persons, every one of them be- 
comes the leas careful of concealing it, be- 
cause when it is discovered, it is not easy 
to fix the discovery upon any one of them. 
Therefore if such a precedent were once 
made, we could never hope to keep any 
secret, nor would any foreign state, or any 
foreigner of consequence, ever enter into 
apy secret transaction with our govern- 
ment; because he could not know, but 
that the secret might, twenty years after- 
wards, be discovered by a parliamentary 
enquiry with a twenty years retrospect. 

ut besides being a dangerous prece- 
dent, Sir, the setting up such an enquiry 
at this juncture might, nay, probably 
would, be attended with the most fatal 
consequences, both with respect to our 
war against Spain, and with respect to our 
hegociations for preserving a balance of 
aly inEurope. As we have forsome time 
deen carrying on a war against Spain, it 
is not to be doubted but our ministers have 

some secret intelligence from thence: 
our very news-papers tell us that the court 
of Spain have i iscovered a plot for deliver- 
ing the Groyne into their hands; and 
though that plot has been discovered, yet 
‘we may from thence presume, that our 
ministers have still a secret correspondence 
in Spain: would it not be of the most 
fatal consequence to have that intelli- 
gence, or that correspondence discovered ? 
And can any one answer for its being 
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kept concealed, after being exposed to a 
secret committee of this House, and all 
the secretaries and clerks that must ne- 
cessarily be employed by them. We 
must likewise suppose, that severa] schemes 
have been laid before our ministers for 
attacking the Spaniards, both in Europe 
and America, and some of those schemes 
may probably be such as ought to be car- 
ried into execution; would it be prudent 
in us, to run the risk of having all or any 
of those schemes discovered to the enemy ? 
And yet this risk we must run, if the pre- 
sent motion should be agreed to. 

Then, Sir, with regard to our negocia- 
tions: asthe flames of war have been above 
a twelvemonth since kindled in Germany : 
as there i3 a most powerful confederacy 
formed against the House of Austria, we 
must suppose, that our court have been 
carrying on negociations for drawing some 
of the powers off from that confederacy, 
and for forming a counter-confederacy in 
favour of the queen of Hungary. In all 
such cases, a8 every court in Europe has 
itg own particular views and _ interests, 
the negociations must be of a most secret 
nature: arguments must be made use of, 
and memoriais delivered at one court, 
which it would be most fatal to have dis- 
covered to another; and as all those trans- 
actions are yet in embryo, can we desire, 
that his majesty should lay the whole before 
a committee of this House? Can we sup- 
pose it to be consistent with his honour to 
do so, when we must suppose, that he has, 
at least with some of those courts, engaged 
to keep the transaction so secret as not to 
communicate it to any but to some of his 
chief ministers of state ? 

Upon the whole, Sir, I can see no oc- 
casion we have for the enquiry proposed ; 
and if I did, I think it impossible, in our 
present circumstances, to carrv it on with 
effect. This is my sincere opinion; and 
as 1 can see no danger or inconvenience in 
delaying it for a year or two, in which 
time our own tranquillity, as well as the 
tranquillity of Europe, may, perhaps, be 
re-established, and all those grand affairs 
which are now in agitation finally ended, . 
I must therefore be against the motion, | 
and I hope the noble lord, when he con- 
siders thuse things, will agree to have it 
withdrawn. 


Mr. Velters Cornewall : 


Sir; Ido not get up, as presuming to 
think any thing that I shall otfer can _in- 
force a question of this importance. But 
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as this question tends to an enquiry imto 
those measures, which, in the universal 
opinion of mankind, have been thought so 
destructive to this nation, an opinion 
which, though in my private sentiments I 
have ever joined in, yet, as I have never 
had an opportunity of giving my public 
testimony against them, I cannot now re- 
frain from expressing my satisfaction at 
seeing the time come, when they will be 
thoroughly sifted ; and it is with joy I look 
on myself as now going to give a pledge to 


the public, that I shall ever look upon bad | 


measures with equal detestation. 

The people of England, reduced almost 
to astate of despondency from the ruin- 
ous conduct hitherto pursued for many 
eae past, have | ace their only and last 

opes in the independence, justice, and 
firmness of this parliament: it is from this 
confidence that every honest man in the 
kingdom now cheerfully submits to the 
burden we are necessitated to impose on 
them; as they expect to see freedom and 
happiness secured to them at home, and 
national honour retrieved abroad, But as 
these hopes can only be answered by an 
alteration of those measures that have oc- 
casioned their distress and complaints, 
how baffled will they think themselves in 
their expectations, should the motion that 
has been made to you, be rejected in this 
House? How ill an earnest would it be, 
that we intended an alteration of mea- 
sures, should we decline an enquiry into 
those that have been so cried cut against? 
Could they possibly suppose it to be from 
any other motive than an apprehension, 
Jest we might lay a foundation for con- 
demning our own future conduct, by 
countenancing an enquiry into that of 
others, which is passed? 

But, Sir, whether the universal com- 
plaint of past measures be the effect of 
artifice and misrepresentation (as might 
be pretended) on a weak and deluded 
people, or springs from the real grievances 
ofan injured and right-discerning one, I 
say, whichsoever be the case, surely it is a 
deference, an indulgence at least, which 
in decency, in duty, it becomes this House 
to shew the collective body of the people 
of Great Britain, by giving them that sa- 
tisfaction which a thorough disquisition 
into the subjects of complaint, only can, 
and only ought to give them. 

And therefore, for God’s sake! let 
every gentleman reflect on the conse- 

uences that will attend your determina- 
tion in the affair before you. Is the screen- 
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ing a few public delinquents from enquiry, 
to be put in balance with the giving re- 
pose to the disturbed minds of the whole 
people of three kingdoms ? 

Enquiry is the criterion of public vir- 
tue: it may, like Ithuriel’s spear, detect a 
devil, however disguised in the shape of 
an angel, but can never obscure the 
brightness of truth. If measures have 
been right, they will stand justified by it, 
and the people of England will rest satis- 
fied: if they have been iniquitous, the 
people expect justice on whomsoever the 
guilt falls, and wheresoever it extend 
itself. Itis not a narrow personal enquiry 
that is aimed at, meanly confined to this 
or that offender, but an enquiry into of- 
fences, wheresoever they shall be found, 
that becomes the dignity of this House. 

I shall not take up your time so unne- 
cessarily, as to enter into a particular dis- 
quisition of those measures that call for 
this enquiry, which have been so often 
and so well exposed, and which speak 
more strongly their own guilt, than the 
most powerful eloquence can point out. 
Unexperienced as I am in matters ofa 
public nature, I should think it no diffi- 
cult task, to run through a deduction of 
our public mismanagement, both at home 
and abroad, too gross not to be the objects 
of common discernment, and some in- 
stances perhaps that have not come with-— 
in the notice of the general complaint. 
But I should think such a minute discus- 
sion not only unnecessary but improper, 
as this motion is most justly founded on 
the general face of things, and not to be 
diverted by giving room for a debate on 
particulars, the proper subject of future 
consideration. And, Sir, was it only from 
what you heard the other day at your bar, 
and the Resolutions this House came inte 
in consequence of it, the expediency of the 
present motion would be sufficiently in- 
torced. 

We have groaned under an administre- 
tion that have not only taken every step 
to destroy our own liberties at home, but 
have made us accessary in subverting, at 
least endangering all the liberties of Eu- 
rope; who have made the British name 
the contempt of its enemies, and lost the 
confidence of those, whom parity of in- 
terest should make us consider as our 
friends: an administration whose influence 
has diffused neglect, abuse, and corrup- 
tion into every the most minute branch 
of our domestic ceconomy; for there & 


hardly an office in the kingdom, from the 
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lowest to the highest, that does not call 
aloud for parliamentary enquiry : an admi- 
nisteation that, when it durst Bolonges with- 
stand the united voice of a justly enraged 
poopie, closed itself, in some part, with the 
ighest, the most provoking strains of in- 
nce, that ever were dared to be offer- 
edto any nation under the sun in our cir- 
cumstances, by making the most distin- 
guished instruments of the most detested 
measures triumph, by their exaltation, over 
the injuries and resentment of the whole 
British nation. 
But, Sir, it is the future good conse- 
that will attend this inquiry, and 
examples arising from it, that prevail 
with me over all other considerations: I 
have no doubt of seeing a reformation of 
measures for some time: who, that looks 
round this assembly, can doubt it, as long 
as it subsists thus constituted? A wise and 
honest parliament will always make those 
in the direction of affairs so too. But all 
these things have their periods, whereas 
examples are of perpetual security. | 
We are now, Sir, in a situation, both as 
toour foreign and domestic affairs, which 
points out union .as the only means that 
can make us a glorious and happy people, 
and found-the throne of this royal family, 
which every man of common sense and 
must wish for, on that never to 
be shaken basis, the undivided hearts of 
the people. And, thanks be to God! 
ibe ecaine prospect already opens itself, 
by the subsiding of those unfortunate dis- 
tinctions that have been artfully fomented, 
in a general zeal for promoting the true 
interest of our king, and the good of our 
country; a prospect that must give inex- 
Pressible joy to ali lovers of both, and mor- 
tification to none but those, who are wicked 
enough to prostitute the name of this fa- 
mily to serve the infamous views of their 
own selfish policy. National union can 
only be brought about by giving national 
satisfaction; and I look upon the step we 
are now taking as pertectly contributory 
tothat end. ‘Irue union can only subsist 
&Mongst honest men: all other union is 
amusive, and destructive of itself. 
union I am speaking of is indis- 
toluble, and should the dregs of faction, 
whom the falsely assumed denomination of 
& party only made considerable, attempt 
tointerrupt it, they would only discover 
Town insignificancy, and add to the 
pel and detestation the public had 
em, 
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motion, it is the only one by which a@ pub- 
lic inquiry can be carried on properly, or 
with success. The impropriety of laying 
all papers before the House, has been often 
allowed on all hands, and every man 
knows how easy it is to obstruct or per- 
plex an inquiry so extended as this 1s, if 
carried on before so numerous an assembly. 
But this is so obvious to any man who 
means getting at truth, that I need only 
say, that I consider all ‘arguments against 
this method, as objections raised only be- 
cause it is practicable. For my own part, 
as I consider this question, as tending to. 
restore satisfaction to the nation, credit 
and popularity to the government at home, 
and weight and dignity to it abroad; and 
as it tends to the honour of this House, I 
am heartily for it. 


“Lord Perceval : 


Sir; I should act a very inconsistent 
part, if I did not support the motion now 
under your consideration, with the same 
zeal with which I concurred in that made 
some few days after I had the honour of 
taking my seat inthis House. Nothing, 
Sir, has happened, nothing, Sir, can hap- 
pen to alter my opinion in this respect, 
that the public have a right, that it isa duty 
incumbent upon us to inquire strictly into 
the conduct of the late administration. 

It was then my opinion, that we had 
grounds sufficient to induce us ta that en- 
quiry: the general voice of the nation, the 
almost desperate condition of our affairs 
both abroad and at home, then rendered 
the enquiry highly necessary: the pre- 
sumption was.strong, that the interest of 
the nation had been betrayed; and I 
thought I should have abused the con- 
fidence reposed in me by my country, if 
I had not endeavoured to discover in what 
manner, in what instances, and by whom 
it was betrayed. | 

But these reasens for enquiry are in- 
finitely stronger now than then; we had 
reason to enquire then from the suspicions 
of the public, and from our own suspicions. 
These reasons still subsist; and to these 
are added the suspicions of the king him- 
self: to these are added the visible opinion 
of our allies abroad. 

The king has at length dismissed his 
minister, and he has dismissed him with- 
out any application from this House to 
that purpose. He has done it of his 
own motion. His majesty has dismissed 
a minister who had served him many 
years, and, as we are well convinced, 
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against the inclination of that minister. 
Had his majesty believed, that he had 
served him faithfully, who can imagine, 
that he would have turned him out of his 
service? We must therefore conclude, 
that his majesty’s opinion has concurred 
with the opinion of the nation, with the 
opinion of those in this House, who ex- 
pressed suspicions of his conduct. 

Our allies abroad have visibly proved 
by their late measures, that they enter- 
tained the same suspicions. A general in- 
dolence seemed to have seized on all the 
powers joined in common interest with 
us: their resolutions were as languid, their 
conduct equally tame and despicable, in 
the general danger of Europe, as the 
councils of this nation. We were told, 
that this infatuation abroad was the cause 
of our weak and pusillanimous measures at 
home. But it is now discovered, that 
our conduct was not influenced by their 
measures, but that their measures were 
influenced by our conduct. The mo- 
ment that this minister was divested 
of his power, the charm was at once 
dispelled: the Dutch, notwithstanding 
all the dilatory forms of that govern- 
ment, proceeded to a vast augmentation of 
their forces. The king of Sardinia hasdeter- 
mined to take part in the common cause ; 
and it is apparent, that from the removal 
of this minister, the spirit of the grand 
alliance has happily revived, as much as it 
was once fatally depressed by the removal 
of the great duke of Marlborough. 

This happy event demands our atten- 
tion; it has opened a prospect of preser- 
vation to the balance of power, of which 
we had lost all view before. If we do not 
seize this happy moment, how can we an- 
swer for it to ourselves, to our country, 
to posterity? But unless we engage with 
vigour in this enquiry, how can we hope 
to avail ourselves of this event? Does any 
man imagine, that it is a change of men 
that has given this new life to the counsels 
of our allies? No, Sir, it isthe confidence 
that a change of measures will be the con- 
sequence of a change of men: and such a 
confidence must perish in its very birth, 
if an enquiry into the errors of the past 
administration should be stifled in this 
' House. 

Sir, to extrigate this nation, or to extri- 
cate Europe out of that labyrinth of dan- 
gers in which we are all involved, it is ne- 
cessary that the present administration 
should be supported by the spirit and in- 
clinations of the people. The confidence 
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which is necessary to give them weight 
abroad, is equally necessary to enable them 
to raise the vast supplies at home, which the 
critical condition of our interest demands 
This confidence in them can never be at- 
tained, but by a vigorous prosecution of 
this enquiry. The public have some dis 
trust, that the new administration are slack 
and tender in this respect: in my own 
breast I have none: 1 am happy in this 
change, which has fallen in favour of 
those for whom I have entertained the 
highest esteem, and for some of whom I 
have a singular and sincere friendship. 
But, Sir, we must pay some regard to the 
opinions of the public, as well as to our 
own, and they will never be convinced, 
that the new ministers mean well, if this 
enquiry should be defeated here: they will 
interpret the coldncss of this House tos 
disposition in the administration to protect 
and screen, which must in the end produce 
the worst effects, both to the public and to 
them. And therefore as a triend tom 
country, and as a real friend to them, 
shall follow this enquiry as far as Iam able 
to pursue it. 

bie, I shall trouble the House very litde 
farther at this time, but I must observe 
with great submission, that I think all ar- 
guments that are used to prevent, or to 
delay the present enquiry, are very inde 
cent and disrespectful to this House; for 
they bear this inevitable construction, that 
this House is actuated more by passion 
and prejudice, than by impartiality and 
justice. No man can have the confidence 
to assert, no man can mean, that if the late 
minister deserves the censure of parlia- 
ment, he should not receive it: they ca 
therefore mean nothing, but that they 
think him innocent, and think, that if we 
enter into this enquiry, this House is de- 
termined to pronounce him guilty, whe- 
ther he be so or no. 

In private life, what man of common 
sense would dismiss a steward after a set 
vice of twenty years (during which his oY 
counts had never been inspected ) withou 
a careful examination, before he gave hia 
a discharge? the public stand 
light with regard to this minister, 
public will want common sense 1D © 
stance, as a private man would do ae 
other, if they sutier this minister to aati 
Gaaue ores: laden with hone at the 
immense wealth, far exceeding W Loy: 
just and known profits of his past €™P 
ments would have furnished. 
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‘Mr. Henry Pelham: 


Sir; it would very much shorten our 

debates, upon this and every other occa- 
sion, if gentlemen would consider atten- 
tively the subject of the debate, and keep 
close to the argument, without running out 
into harangues or flowers of eloquence, 
vhich may be made use of age any other 
subject, as well as that which happens 
then to be under the consideration of the 
House. That we have a right to enquire 
into the conduct of our public affairs, and 
that upon certain occasions we ought to 
enquire, are questions that have nothing to 
do in this debate, because they are such as 
no gentleman will deny. The only ques- 
tions now under our consideration must 
therefore be, whether we have now an 
occasion for making such enquiry, and if 
we have, whether we ought now, or in this 
session of parliament, to enter upon that 
enquiry. With regard to the first of these 
two questions, I hope it will not be said, 
that we ought every session of parliament, 
ot once in every certain number or term 
of years, to appoint a secret and select 
committee for enquiring into the conduct 
of our public affairs from the time of the 
last pavuamentary enquiry. This we can 
bo way pretend to, either from custom or 
reason; for it is certain, that the custom 
has always been, not to set up a parlia- 
mentary enquiry, unless when great crimcs 
were known, or strongly suspected to have 
been committed ; or unless when such 
measures were pursued as were allowed to 
have been weak or wicked. This, I Bay, 
has always hitherto been the custom, and 
reason must convince us that it is just ; 
and that it would be wrong in us to set up 
& parliamentary enquiry, when there is no 
well-grounded suspicion of misconduct ; 
for as such enquiries must always be dan- 
gerous and troublesome, they ought never 
to be entered into without an apparent ne- 
Cessity. 

Taking it therefore for granted, Sir, 
that no parliamentary enquiry ought to be 
set up, unless when there appears to be a 
well-grounded suspicion of misconduct, I 
shall observe that this suspicion ought to 

such @ one as prevails in this House ; 
and if this observation be just, it must be 
Wrong to talk, upon any such occasion, of 
the voice of the people, or the voice of the 
nation. Sir, the voice of this House is the 
voice of the people, the voice of the British 
nation. It must always be understood to 
be so; for there is no other way of deter- 
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mining what is the voice of the nation. If 
we were to form a judgment of this from 
what we heard without doors, every man’s 
judgment would be according to the sort 
of company he usually conversed with. In 
a free country the measures of the govern- 
ment in general, and even every particular 
measure, will be canvassed by the people 
without doors, and will be condemned by 
some and applauded by others. A gentle- 
man who keeps company with the former 
will from thence judge, that the voice of 
the people is against the government; and 
one who keeps company with the latterwill, 
for the same reason, judge, that the voice of 
the people is in favour of the government ; 
consequently one of those gentlemen 
would be for an enquiry, and the other 
against it, for one and the same reason; 
therefore, when such a question happens 
to be started in this House, no gentleman 
ought to consider what is the voice of the 
people without doors, nor ought he to al- 
low what he has heard without doors, in 
the least, to enter his thoughts : if he does, 
he can hardly avoid being prejudiced by 
the company he has i and such a man 
can never be a good judge in such a ques- 
tion. 

What then, Sir, are we to do? Howare 
we to judge upon such occasions? The 
answer is easy ; every gentleman ought to 
consider by himself the measures pursued 
by the government. If a general inquiry 
be moved for, he ought to consider, or, 
perhaps, reconsider by himself, all the 
measures that have been’ pursued by the 
government during the time proposed to 
be imquired into: if upon such an exami- 
nation he finds reason to conclude, that 
they have been generally wrong, he ought 
then to agree to the inquiry proposed: 
but if he finds reason to conclude, that 
they were generally right, he ought to be 
against it: nay, even when he finds rea- 
son to condemn any one or two particular 
measures, he ought to be against a general 
inquiry ; because after that question is re- 
jected, he may himself propose a particu- 
lar inquiry into the affair he finds reason to 
condemn ‘or at least suspect, and that 
question may be agreed to by the House, 
notwithstanding our having rejected the 
former. Butin such cases aie observe, 
that according to the usual custom of par- 
liament, we ought first by a proper ques- 
tion to condemn the measure, before we 
put any question for enquiring into the 
authors, or the conduct of the authors of 
any particular measure. 
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Now, Sir, as the present question is for 
a general enquiry, and for a longer time, I 
believe, than ever any former enquiry was 
proposed to extend to, it will appear from 
what I have said, that every particular 
gentleman must enter into the examina- 
tion of all the measures pursued by our 
‘government during that long period; and 
therefore, 1 hope, it will not be thought 
impertinent in me to enter into that exa- 
mination, or to endeavour to justify our 
public measures, especially such of them 
as have been particularly objected to in 
this debate ; and here I must previously 
observe, that in all such cases we ought 
not to form our judgment from the light in 
which any past measures now appear to 
us, but from the light in which it did pro- 
bably appear, when it was at first reiblted 
on ; for considering the narrow limits of hu- 
man wisdom or knowledge, and the short- 
ness of human foresizht, future incidents 
may often make a public measure appear 
to be wrong, though according to all 
human appearance, it appeared at first to 
be right. 

After having made this previous obser- 
vation, I must say, Sir, I am surprised to 
hear any fault now found with the mea- 
sures that were taken for punishing the 
guilty, and restoring public credit, after 
the violent shock it received from the 
wicked execution of the fatal South-Sea 
Scheme in the year 1720; because future 
incidents have been so far trom condemn- 
ing any of those measures, that the im- 
mediate revival of public credit, and 
the flourishing state it has been in ever 
since, has fully demonstrated, that those 
Measures were wise as well as just. As 
to the guilty, they were all punished. 
They were not, perhaps, punished so se- 
vercly as the suifvrers expected and de- 
sired; for it is natural for men that have 
been injured, in the first violence of their 
resentnicnt, to desire a punishment more 
severe than common justice can admit of; 
but they were all punished so severely, 
that when the first violence of public re- 
eentment was over, the punishment began 
to be thought too severe, and was there- 
fore by way of ridicule, called ¢ Justice by 
the lump.’ 

The next measure of a domestic nature 
that seems to be objected to, is the money 

ranted from time to time to the Civil 
ist, and the additions that have been 
made to that revenue. If there was any 
crime in this, Sir, 1 must really think it 
lies more properly at our own door, than 
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at the door of any minister, or of the ad- 
ministration in gencral; and therefore, 
before we agree to this question, we ought, 
I think, to amend it, by resolving, That a 
committee be appointed to enquire into 
the conduct of our atiairs at home and 
abroad, and into the conduct of the House 
of Commons, during the last twenty years. 
But as none of those grants were made, 
without having proper estimates and ac- 
counts laid betore the House, and as from 
those estimates and accounts the necessity 
of those grants were made appear, we can 
have no reason to find fault either with 
our ministers for asking, or with the House 
of Commons for granting any of the sume 
of moncy, or additions that were made to 
the civil list. And, indeed, if we consi- 
der, that there are many accidental 
charges which fall upon the civil list re- 
venue, and many articles which rise 
higher than that at which they were first 
estimated, we cannot be surprised, that in 
the late king’s time it became ing’ 
from ‘time to time, to grant a sum for 
paying off the debts of the civil list, or 
that his present majesty’s ministers should 
desire to have an addition made to it at his 
accession to the throne. 

The Excise-Scheme is another affair of 
a domestic nature, that seems to have 
been particularly objected to in this de~ 
bate. I know, Sir, that great art and ine 
dustry was made use of to make people 
believe, that this scheme was intended as 
an introduction to a general excise, and 
that it was a preliminary to a formed de- 
sign for destroying our constitution, and 
making slaves of us all. But as I had at 
that time, and have had ever since, a 
friendship and intimacy with those who 
approved of that scheme, and introduced 
it into this House, I know. the falshood 
of those insinuations. However I shall 
not desire gentlemen to take my word for 
it. I shall only desire gentlemen to have 
a little charity, and to judge of other men’s 
actions dnd intentions, as they would de- 
sire others to judge of their own. Ifthey 
do this, they will not ascribe any action 
to a wicked motive, when an upright one 
can, with more probability, be assigned ; 
and this is evidently the case with regard 
to the Excise-Scheme. I hope it will be 
granted, that to prevent frauds in the col- 
lection of the public taxes, and thereby 
increase the public revenue, is as upright, 
and even as laudable a design as any man 
can entertain; and, I believe, it will likee 
wise be granted, that the Exeise-Scheme, 
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had it been passed into a law, would have 
had this effect; at least it might be granted, 
that it was very reasonable to presume it 
would have had this efiect, from the ex- 
perience we had before had of the effect of 
raising the duty upon coffee, tea, and cho- 
colate, by way of excise upon the con- 
sumption, instead of raising them by the 
method of customs upon the importation, 
and allowing those customs to be drawn 
back upon the exportation. This then 
was one motive fur approving of, and in- 
troducing the Excise-Scheme, which must 
be allowed to have been an upright one: 
but on the other hand it is said, that: this 
scheme would have overturned our con- 
etitution, and established arbitrary power, 
by giving ministers an uncontroulable in- 
fluence at all elections. That it would 
have had such an efiect I still very much 
question; and as our ministers had no ex- 
perience of this in any parallel case, they 
could not therefore be so certain of this 
effect as of the other: consequently ‘it 
1s more probable, that their approving of, 
and introducing that scheme proceeded 
from a good intention, than that it pro- 
ceeded from a wicked one; and I am 
sure it is much more charitable, and more 
like a Christian, to suppose it proceeded 
from the former, than to suppose it pro- 
ceeded from the latter. But let their de- 
sign be what it will, their throwing it up 
80 easily as they did, was some sort of 
atonement, and induced most people to 
pardon the attempt, which was the true 
cause of the next general election’s going 
so much in their favour; and it ought, I 
think, to be a reason for its being never 
again mentioned in this House, especially 
nea nation no ways suffered by the at- 
t. 

These, T think, Sir, are all the measures 
of adomestic nature for 20 years past, that 
have been objected to in this debate, and 
if objections could have been raised against 
any other, I believe, they would have been 
mentioned. Then with regard to affairs 
ofa foreign nature, the treaty of Hanover 
8, I find, by those gentlemen always made 
the burden of their song, and the original 
ground of all their complaints; and in 
order to make this treaty liable to any ob- 
jection, they who cannot know, expressly 
contradict what his late majesty, who 
could, and certainly did know, affirmed, 
in his Speech * the next session of parlia- 
ment, declaring expressly, that the nego- 
i TT SE 
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ciations and engagements, entered inte b 
some foreign powers, which seemed to 
have laid the foundation of new troubles 
and disturbances in Europe, and to 
threaten his subjects with the loss of the 
most advantageous branches of their trade, 
obliged him, without any loss of time, to 
conclude that treaty. It was then well 
known, what those engagements were: 
they, in part, appeared even from the 
public treaty: the Spaniards were resolved 
to wrest Gibraltar and Minorca from us: 
the emperor was resolved to support hig 
Ostend company in spite of us. Vor these 
purposes they were toassist each other ; and 
the king of Spain, as a farther recompence, 
granted the emperor’s subjects such liber 
ties and privileges in both the Indies, as 
were inconsistent with our commerce, and 
with the treaties subsisting between Spain 
and us. These were their engagements, 
and if we did not submit, the emperor was 
to attack his majesty’s foreign dominions, 
whilst Spain was to make a diversion by 
invading these kingdoms in favour of the 
Pretender. The court of Vienna went 
even so far as to threaten his late majesty 
with both these attacks, before he entered 
into that negociation, which concluded 
with the treaty of Hanover. 

These are facts, Sir, which are founded 
upon the testimony of our late sovereign ; 
Iam sure, a much stronger testimony than 
the averment to the contrary of any private 
gentleman: and these facts will for ever 
justify the treaty of Hanover, and all the 
measures we took consequent to that 
treaty, especially when we consider, that 
by those measures we not only prevented 
the dangers wherewith we were threaten- 
ed, but obliged the emperor to give up his 
Ostend company, and Spain to confirm our 
right to Gibraltar and Minorca, and to re- 
cede from her engagements in favour of 
the emperor’s subjects with respect to 
trade ; both which she did by the treaty of 
Seville; and thercfore I am surprized to 
hear that treaty found fault with. We 
did not, it is true, by that treaty, obtain 
immediate satisfaction or reparation for all 
the damage she had done our trade, be- 
cause it was impossible to compute and 
ascertain that damage; but we obtained @ 
promise for immediate reparation as to 
some part,-and as to what remained, It 
was to be settled and adjusted by commis- 
saries mutually to be appointed, who were 
to finish their commission within the space 
of three years. If Spain afterwards re- 
fused to perform her engagements, or ra- 
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ther delayed the performance under frivo- 
lous pretences, for she never expressly re- 
fused, it was what our ministers could not 
foresee nor provide against; for without 
trusting to some promises to be performed 
in futuro, it is impossible to negociate or 
conclude any treaty whatsoever. 

But, Sir, with regard to Spain’s per- 
formance of these promises, and with re- 
gard to the depredations afterwards com- 
mitted by the Spanish guarda costas, our 
ministers cannot justly be accused of any 
neglect; as may appear from the many 
memorials, letters and papers relating to 
those affairs, which have, from time to 
time, been laid upon our table: they never 
ceased making application; the Spanish 
ministers never ceased promising. If our 
ministers were shy of beginning hostilities, 
as long as they had any hopes of obtaining 
reparation by fair means, are theytoblame ? 
Are the ministers of a trading nation ever 
to blame in such a case? Sir, their shy- 
ness in this respect, especially withregardto 
Spain, ought to be the ground of applause 
rather than enquiry: and in future ages, 
when time has put an end to envy, which, 
thank God! is not so long-lived as truth, 
it will appear to be so. 

I now come, Sir, to consider our beha- 
viour when the war broke’ out between 
‘France and the emperor in the year 1733 : 


in that war we had certainly no concern or | 


interest, any farther than as it might affect 
the balance of power in Europe; and with 
regard to the guaranty of the pragmatic 
‘sanction, we were set free from that en- 
gagement, by the emperor’s having brought 
the war upon himself’: we had therefore no 
-concern, nor any obligation to enter, either 
‘as principals or auxiliaries, into that war; 
‘but as, by its event, it might affect the 
‘balance of power, we were therefore in 
cate obliged to augment our forces, 
both by sea and tand, in order to be ready 
to put a stop to the arms of the victorious 
side, in case their ambition should lead 
them to push their conquests farther than 
was consistent with the balance of power 
in Europe. If we had delayed our prepa- 
rations till this event had actually happen- 
ed, we should then have been tuo late: the 
vanquished would have been obliged to 
‘submit, before we could have come to their 
relief. Therefore, I still think, it was the 
most prudent part we could act, to stand 
neuter at the beginning of that war, but to 
aay for the worst; and our allies the 

utch, whiose wisdom some gentlemen take 
all occasions to extol, held the very same 
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conduct: nay, they went. farther; they 
actually agreed to a treaty of neutrality, 
and yet notwithstanding that agreement, 
they augmented their forces, in order to be 
ready at all events. By thisconduct we put 
ourselves but to a very small expence, and 

et that expence had as good an effect, as 
if we had put ourselves to a much greater 
and brought ourselves into much greater 
danger, by engaging as parties in the war. 
The parliament was therefore in the right 
to approve of those measures ; their having 
done so can be no argument of their hav- 
ing been chosen or governed by a corrupt 
influence; nor can those measures, or the 
approbation they then met with, now af- 
ford any reasonable ground for a pazrlia- 
mentary enquiry. 

The only remaining measure that has 
been objected to in this debate, and there- 
fore the last I shall take notice of, is the 
Convention with Spain, which was found- 
ed upon a maxim I must still aperore of, 
because it is such a one, as I hope, will 
always be held sacred by those who have 
the administration of our public affairs, I 
mean that of never engaging us in a war, 
especially with Spain, as long as there Is 
the least reason to hope for obtaining re- 
dress by peaceable means. By that treaty 
the king of Spain acknowledged the inju- 
ries that had been done us, and promised 
to make satisfaction, by paying a certain 
sum here at London in the space of four 
months; this was such a proof of that 
court’s being in earnest, and firmly resolv- 
ed to do us justice, that our munisters, 
upon the maxim I have mentioned, could 
not but agree to it; and as we were Dél- 
ther to promise nor give up any thing by 
that treaty, they had the more reason to 
accept what the court of Spainoffered. 1 
the court of Spain delayed performing that 
engagement, as they had done their former, 
our agreeing to this treaty could occasion 
no delay in beginning hostilities, but what 
would have been otherways occasion by 
the season of the year; and their failing 10 
the performance of such a solemn and ex- 
plicit stipulation, would of course render 
them blameable in the eyes of all Eo 
which, considering the intricacy of the 
other disputes between the two caer 
was a point our ministers were In the rig 
to aim at, and has, perhaps, been the os 
cipal cause of Spain’s remaining hi This 
unassisted by any power in Europe. | 7 
measure, therefore, or the appr d 
met with in parliament, can as little a ie 
a just cause for an enquiry, a8 any ° 
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that has been mentioned in this debate; 
and thence, I hope, it will appear, that we 
have at present no solid ground for an en- 
quiry, from the supposed weakness or 
wickedness of any of our late measures. 

If a minister, or an administration, are 
tobe compared to the steward of an estate, 
we shall from thence find as little reason 
for an enquiry ; nay, upon this principle, 
it would be unjust in us to call shea now 
toageneral account. If the steward of 
an estate passes his accounts regularly, and 
delivers up his vouchers every year, and 
accordingly receives an annual discharge 
or release, it would be most unjust in his 
lord to expect or desire, that after twenty 
years service he should be brought to a 
general account, ds if no such annual ac- 
count had ever been delivered or approved 
of. This is exactly the case of our admi- 
nistration; they have regularly every year 
delivered in their accounts ; those accounts 
have been annually passed in: parliament, 

every article approved of; would it 
not then be unjust in us now after twenty 
Years to tell them, we will now overhale 
all your accounts? The accounts you have 
delivered in, the approbation you have met 
with, the releases you have received, shall 
pass for nothing : you shall now deliver in 
‘ general account from your first entry 
into Our service: we will examine it strictly, 
and will admit of no article but what you 
aan fully prove to have been usefully laid 
out or expended for our service. Such a 
proceeding would be so unjust, that I can- 
“ think it needs any farther explanation. 
utnow, Sir, wit regard to the other 
eae Whether it be now a proper time 
- aa enter into an enquiry ? Suppose 
aie just ground to suspect the upright- 
= Sor the wisdom of our late measures : 
b ie them to be thought weak or wicked 
x breat majority of this House, is this a 
ied time for us to employ ourselves 
mens es into and punishing past 
aap r¢ when Europe is in such dan- 
ae a We ourselves are in such dan- 
Upon € to consider only how we came 
to ret Tink: instead of considering how 
Cac It was said of the House of 
land Ns that impeached the earl of Port- 
and lord Somers in th 
e year 1701, 
*Y proceeded in 9 manner which 
Eure to affect our peace at home, 
sure. th: ePare for war abroad. Iam 
®; this might be matesactle oder 
: We now resolve ian ee oy tice 
nto 
a Ee of our public affairs. 
LVOL. XI] ow to get rid of the 
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present danger, and of that alone. It de- 
serves, it requires our attention. When 
we have secured our own liberties, and the 
liberties of Europe, against the ambitious 
projects of France: when we have secured 
the freedom of our navigation and com- 
merce against the insults and injustice of.’ 
Spain, we shall then have an opportunity, 
we shall then have leisure, to enquire into 
and punish all public offenders, and we 
may then do it with safety. Both these 
desirable ends we shall, I hope, attain, if 
we apply to this, and this only: we may, 
perhaps, be able to accomplish both before — 
the beginning of next session of parlia- 
ment ; and surely no one will say, we can 
suffer in the mean time by the delay of 
justice. For this reason, Sir, if I thought 
we had just cause for an enquiry : if I con- 
demned, in my own mind, the whole 
course of our conduct for the last twent 
years, as much as I do really approve it, 
should nevertheless be against our entering 
into an eet during this session of par- 
liament ; and therefore I musi give my ne-« 
gative to the question. , 


> Mr. William Pitt : 


Sir; what the gentlemen of the other 
side mean by harangues or flowers of rhe- 
toric, I shall not pretend to guess; but if 
they make use of nothing of that kind, it 
is no very good argument for their since- 
rity; for a man who speaks from his heart, 
and is sincerely affected with the subject 
he speaks on, as every honest man must 
be when he speaks in the cause of his coun- © 
try: such a man, I say, falls naturally into 
sentiments and expressions which may be 
called flowers of rhetoric, and therefore 
deserves as little to be taxed with affecta- 
tion, as the most stupid serjeant at law that 
ever spoke a% the Common Pleas bar for @ 
half guinea fee. For my part, I have 
heard nothing said in favour of the ques- 
tion, but what 1 thought very proper and 
sae much to the purpose. What has been 
said, indeed, upon the other side of the 
sae especially the long justification 
that has been made of our late measures, 
I cannot think so proper upon this occa- 
sion, because this motion is founded upon 
the present melancholy situation of affairs, 
and upon the general clamour without 
doors against the late conduct of our pub- 
lic affairs, and either of these, with me, 
shall always be a sufficient reason for 
agreeing to an immediate paceman 
enquiry; for without such an enquiry 
cannot, even in my own mind enter into 
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the disquisition, whether our public mea- 
sures have been right or no, because I 
cannot otherwise be furnished with the 
necessary lights for that purpose. 

But the hon. gentlemen who oppose this 
motion, seem to mistake, I shall not say 
wilfully, the difference between a motion 
for an impeachment, and a motion for an 
enquiry. If any member of this House 
were to stand up in his place, and move 
for impeaching a minister, he would be 
obliged to charge him with some particu- 
lar crimes or misdemeanors, and to pro- 
duce some proof, or to declare that he was 
ready to prove the facts: but any gentle- 
man may move for an enquiry, without 
any particular allegation, and without of- 
fering any proof, or declaring that he is 
ready to prove, because the very design 
of an enquiry is to find out particular 
facts and particular proofs. e gene- 
ral circumstances of things, or general 
rumours without doors, are a sufficient 
foundation for such a motion, and for 
the House’s agreeing to it when it is 
made. This, Sir, has always been the 
practice, and has been the foundation 
of almost all the enquiries that were ever 
set on foot in this House, especially those 
that have been carried on by secret and 
sclect committees. What other founda- 
tion was there for the secret committee ap- 
pointed in the year 1694, (to go no far- 
ther back) to enquire into and inspect the 
books and accounts of the East India com- 
pany and chamber of London* ? Nothing 

ut a general rumour that some corrupt 
practices had been made use of. What 
was the foundation of the enquiry in the 
year 1715+? Dnd the hon. gentleman 
who moved for appointing that secret 
committee, charge the former administra- 
tion with any particular crimes? Did he 
ofier any proofs, or declare that he was 
ready to prove any thing? It is said, the 
measures pursued by that adininistration 
were condemned by a great majority of 
that House of Commons. What, Sir, were 
those ministers condemned before they 
-were heard? Could any gentleman be so 
unjust as to pass sentence, even in his own 
mind, upon a measure, before he had en- 
quircd into it? He might perhape dislike 
the treaty of Utrecht; but upon enquiry, 
it might appear to be the best that could 
be obtained ; and it has since been so far 
justified, that it is at least as good, if not 


* Sce Vol. 5, p. 881. 
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better than any treaty we have made since 
that time. 

Sir, it was not the treaty of Utrecht, 
nor any measure that administration had 
openly pursued, that was the foundation 
or the cause of an enquiry into their con- 
duct. It was the loud complaints of s 
great party in the nation against them, 
and the general suspicion of their having 
carried on treasonable negociations in fa- 
vour of the Pretender, and for defeating 
the Protestant succession; and the en- 
iad was set on foot, in order to detect 

ose practices, if there were any such, 
and to find proper evidence for convicting 
the offenders. ‘The same argument holds 
with regard tothe enquiry into the manage- 
ment of the directors of the South Sea 
company in the year 1720. When that 
atiair was first moved in the House by 
Mr. Neville*, he did not, he could not 
charge those directors, or any one of 
them, with any particular crimes; nor did 
he attempt to offer, or say that he was 
ready to offer any particular proofs: his 
motion, which was, That the directors of 
the South Sea company should forthwith 
lay before the House an Account of their 
proceedings, was founded upon the gene- 
ral circumstances of things, the distress 
brought upon the public credit of the na- 
tion, and the general and loud complaints 
without doors. ‘This motion, indeed, rea 
sonable as it was, we know, was 
by our courtiers at that time, and m par- 
ticular, by two doughty brothers, who 
have been courtiers ever since; but their 
opposition raised such a warmth in the 
House, that they were glad to give it up, 
and never afterwards durst directly op- 
pose that enquiry. I wish I could now 
see the saine zeal for public justice. Jam 
sure the circumstances of affairs deserve 
it. Our public credit was then, indeed, 
brought into distress; but now, the na- 
tion itself, nay, not only this nation, but 
all our friends upon the continent, are 
brought into the most imniinent danger. 

This, Sir, is admitted even by those 
who oppose this motion, and if they have 
ever lately conversed with those that dare 
speak their minds, they must admit, that 
the murmurs of the people against the 
conduct of the administration are now 4 
general, and as loud, as ever they were 
upon any occasion ; but the misfortune 


* For Mr. Neville’s motion, and the [pr0- 
cecdings in consequence thereof, See Vol. T 
p- 6385. 
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is, that gentlemen who are in office, sel- 
dom converse with any but such as are 
in office, or want to be in office, and such 
men, let them think what they will, will 
always applaud the conduct of their supe- 
Tiors; consequently, gentlemen who are 
m the administration, or in any office 
under it, can rarely know what is the 
voice of the people. The voice of this 
House was formerly, I shall grant, and 
always ought to be the voice of the peo- 
ple: if new parliaments were more fre- 
quent, and few placemen, and no pen- 
fioners admitted, it would be so still; but, 
if long parliaments be continued, and a 
corrupt mfluence should prevail, not only 
at elections, but in this House, the voice 
of this House will generally be very dif- 
ferent from, nay often directly contrary 
to the voice of the people. However, as 
thisis not, 1 believe, the case at present, 
I hope, that there is a majority of us who 
know what is the voice of the people; 
and if it be admitted by all, that the na- 
lon is at present in the utmost distress 
and danger, and admitted by a majority, 
that the voice of the people is loud against 
the late conduct of our administration, 
this motion must be agreed to, because 
Ihave shewn, that these twocircumstances, 
without any particular charge, have been 
the foundation of almost all parliamentary 


ries. 
nT shall readily admit, Sir, that we should 
have very little to do with the character 
@ reputation of a minister, if it no way 
affected his master; but as it does, and 
always must affect our sovereign, as the 
People may become disaffected as well as 
discontented, when they find the king 
continues obstinately to employ a mi- 
Aster who, they think, oppresses them 
at home, and betrays them abroad, we 
ae therefore in duty to our sovereign 
uged to enquire into the conduct of a 
munister, when it becomes generally sus- 
pected by the people; in order that we 
may vindicate his character, if he appears 
innocent, as to every thing laid to his 
ge, or that we may get him removed 
om the councils of our sovereign, and 
Cay Punished, if he appears guilty. 
After having said thus much, Sir, I have 
RO great occasion to answer what has been 
mud, that no parliamentary inquiry ought 
Cver to be set up, unless we are convinced 
that something has been done amise. Sir, 
very name given to this House of 
arliament shews the contrary. We are 
Called the grand inquest of the nation, 
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and as such it is our duty to enquire into 
every step of pe management, either 
abroad or at home, in order to see that 
nothing has been done amiss. It is not 
necessary upon every occasion to establish 
@ secret committee: this is never neces- 
sary, but when the affairs to be brought 
before them, or some of those affairs, are 
supposed to be of such a nature as ought 
to be kept secret; but as experience has 
shewn, that nothing but a superficial en- 
quiry is ever made by a general commit- 
tee, or a committee of the whole House, 
I wish, that all estimates and accounts, 
and many other affairs, were respectively 
referred to select committees. elr en- 
quiries would be more exact, and the 
receiving of their reports would not take 
up so much of our time as is represented ; 
but if it did, as it is our duty to make 
strict inquiries into every thing relatiug to 
the public, as we assemble here for that 
purpose, we ought to do our duty before 
we break up; and I am sure, his present 
majesty would never put an end to any 
session, till both Houses had fully per- 
formed their duty to their country. 

It is said, by some gentlemen, that by 
this inquiry we shall be in danger of dis- 
covering the secrets of our government to 
our enemies. This argument, Sir, a 
proving too much proves nothing at all. 

f it were admitted, it would always have 
been, and for ever will be, an argument 
against our inquiring into any affair in 
which our government can be supposed to 
haveaconcern. Our inquiries would then 
be confined to the conduct of our little 
companies, or of inferior custom-house 
officers or excisemen; for if we should be 
s0 bold as to ofter to inquire into the con- 
duct of commissioners or great companies, 
it would be said, the government had a . 
concern in their conduct, and the secrets 
of government must not be divulged. 
Every gentleman must see, that this would 
be the consequence of admitting such an 
argument; but besides, it is false in fact, 
and contrary to experience. We have 
had many parliamentary inquiries into the 
conduct of ministers of state, and yet I 
defy any one to shew, that any state affair 
was thereby discovered which ought to 
have been concealed, or that our public 
affairs, either abroad or at home, ever 
suffered by any such discovery. There 
are methods, Sir, for preventing papers of 
a very secret nature from coming into the 
hands of the servants attending, or even 
of all the members of our secret committee. 
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If his majesty should by message acquaint 
us that some of the papers sealed up and 
lnid before us required the utmost secrecy, 
we might refer them to our committee, 
with an instruction for them to order only 
two or three of the number to inspect 
such papers, and to report from them no- 
thing but what they thought might be 
safely communicated to their whole num- 
ber. By this metiod, I hope, the danger 
of a discovery would be ettectually re- 
moved ; therefore this danger cannot be 
a good argument against a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The other objection, Sir, is really surpris- 
ing, because it is founded upon a circum- 
stance which, in all former times, has been 
admitted as a strong argument for an im- 
mediate inquiry. ‘The hon. gentlemen are 
so ingenuous as to confess, that our affairs 
both abroad and at home, are at present 
in the utmost distress; -but say they, you 
aught to free yourselves from this distress, 
before you inquire how or by what means 
you was brought into it. Sir, according 
to this way of arguing, a minister that has 
plundered and betrayed his country, and 
fears being called to an account in parlia- 
liament, has nothing to do but to involve 
his country into a dangerous war, or some 
other great distress, in order to prevent 
an inquiry into his conduct, because he 
may be dead before that war is at an end, 
or that distress got over. Thus, like the 
most villainous of all thieves, after he had 
aay the house, he has nothing to do 

ut to set it in a flame, that he may escape 
in the confusion. It is really astonishin 
to hear such an argument seriously urg 
in this House. But, say these gentlemen, 
if you found yourself upon a precipice, 
would you stand to inquire how you was 
led there, before you considered how to 
get off? No, Sir: but if a guide had 
Jed me there, I should very probably be 
provoked to throw him over, before I 
thought of any thing else; at least, I am 
sure, 1 should not trust to the same guide 
for bringing me off; and this, Sir, is the 
strongest argument that can be urged for 
an immediate inquiry. 

We have been for these twenty years 
under the guidance, I may truly say, of 
one man, one single minister. We now at 
last find ourselves upon a dangerous pre- 
cipice: ought not we then immediately to 
inquire, whether we have been led upon this 
precipice by his ignorance or wickedness ? 
and if by either, to take care not to trust to 
his guidance for leading us off? This isan 
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additional, and a stronger argument for this 
inquiry than ever was for any former; for 
if we do not inquire, we shall probably 
remain under his guidance; because, 
though he be removed from the Treasury 
board, he is not from the king’s closet, 
nor probably will, unless it be by our ad- 
vice, or by our sending him to a lodging 
at the other end of the town, where 
he cannot do so much harm to his 
country. Sir, the distress we are tm at 
home is evidently owing to bad ccconomy, 
and to our having been led into many 
needless expences: the distress and the 
danger we are in abroad, are evidently 
owing to the misconduct of our war with 
Spain, and to the little confidence put in 
our counsels by our natural and ancient 


allies. This is so evident, that I should 
not have thought it necessary to have 
entered into any particular explanation, if 


an hon. gentleman on the other side had 
not entered into a particular justification 
of most of our late measures, both abroad 
and at home; but as he has done so, 
though not, in my opinion, quite to the 

urpose of the present debate, yet, I hope, 
i shall be excused making some remarks 
upon what he has said on that subject, 
beginning, as he did, with the measures 
taken for punishing the South-sea direc- 
tors, and restoring public credit, after the 
terrible shock it met with in the year 1720. 
 As'those measures, Sir, were among the 
first exploits of our late, and I fear still 
our prime minister, at least his first since 
he came last into the administration ; and 
as the committee proposed, if agreed to, 
will probably consist of one and twenty, I 
wish the motion had been for one year 
farther back, that the number of years 
might have been equal to the number of 
inquirers, and that it might have compre- 
hended the first of those measures; for as 
it stands, it will not comprehend the me- 
thods taken for punishing the directors, 
nor the first regulations made for restoring 
public credit; and with regard to both, 
some practices might perhaps be disco- 
vered, that would deserve a much severer 
punishment than any of those directors met 
with. Considering the many tricks and 
frauds made use of by those directors and 
their agents; for drawing people into their 
ruin, I am not a little surprised to hear it 
now said, that their punishment was ever 
thought too severe. Justice by the lump 
was an epithet given it, not because it was 
thought too severe, but because it was a 
piece of cunning made use of for screening 
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the most heinous offenders, who, if they 
did not deserve to be hanged, deserved at 
kast to have that total ruin brought upon 
them, which they had brought upon many 
unthinking men, and theretore they very 
ill deserved those allowances that were 
made them by parliament. 

Then, Sir, as to the restoring of public 
credit, its speedy restoration was founded 
upon the credit of the nation, and not 
upon the wisdom or justice of the measures 
taken to restore it. Was it a wise me- 
thod to remit to the South Sea company 
the whole seven millions, or thereabout, 
which they had solemnly engaged to pay 
to the public? 1t might as weil be said, 
thata private man’s giving away a great 
part of his estate to those that no way de- 
served it, would be a wise method for re- 
viving or establishing his credit. If those 
seven millions had been distributed among 
the poorer sort of annuitants, it would have 
been both generous and charitable; but to 
give t among the proprietors in general, 
was neither generous nor just, because 
most of them deserved no favour from the 
public: foras the proceedings of the di- 
rectors were authorised by general courts, 
those who were then the proprietors were 
in tome measure accessary to the frauds of 
the directors, and therefore deserved to 
have been punished, rather than rewarded, 
a they really were; because every one of 
them who continued to hold stock in that 
company got, by the regulations then 
made, near 50 per cent. added to his capi- 
tal; most part of which arose from the high 
pnce the annuitants were by act of parlia- 
ment obliged to take stock at, and was 
therefore a most flagrant piece of injustice 
done to the annuitants. But we need not 
be at a loss for the true cause of this act of 
injustice, when we consider, that a certain 
gentleman had a great many friends among 
the old stockholders, and few or none 
anong the annuitants. 

Another act of injustice which, I believe, 
we may ascribe to the same cause, relates 
to those who were engaged in heavy con- 
tracts for stock or subscriptions, many of 
‘hom groan under the load to this very 
diy: for after we had by act of parliament 
quite altered the nature, though not the 
tame of the stock they had bought, and 
mde it much less valuable than it was 
when they engaged to pay a high price for 
H, I must think it was an act of public in- 
justice, to leave them liable to be prose- 
cuted at law for the whole money they had 
engaged to pay ; and I am sure, it was not 
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a method for restoring private credit, upon 
which our trade and navigation very much 
depend. If the same regulation had been 
made with regard to them, as was made 
with regard to those who had borrowed 
money of the company, or a sort of ‘ Uti 
possidetis’ enacted, by declaring all such 
contracts void, so far as related to any fu- 
ture payments, it would not have been 
unjust, and was extremely necessary for 
quieting the minds of the people, for 
preventing their ruining one another at 
law, and for restoring credit between man 
and man, which is so n in a 
trading country; but there is reason to 
suppose, that a certain gentleman had 
many friends among the sellers in those 
contracts, and very few among the buyers, 
which was the reason why the latter 
could obtain little or no relief or mercy by 
any public law or regulation. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the extraor- 
dinary grants made to the Civil List, the 
very reason given by the hon. gentlemen 
for justitying those grants, is a strong 
reason for an immediate enquiry. If 
there have arisen any considerable charges 
upon that revenue, let us see what those 
charges were; let us examine whether or 
no they were necessary. We have the 
more reason to do this, because the reve- 
nue settled upon his late majesty’s civil 
list, was at least as great as was settled 
either upon king William or queen Anne, 
and yet neither of them ever asked any 
extraordinary grant, but, on the contrary, 
the latter gave out of her civil list revenue 
100,000/. yearly, towards the support of 
the war; and yet there was as great hospi- 
tality in the royal palace during her time, 
as there has been ever since. Besides, 
there is a general rumour without doors, 
that the civil list is now greatly in arrear, 
which, if true, renders an enquiry abe 
solutely necessary; for it is inconsistent 
with the honour and dignity of the crown 
of these kingdoms to be in arrear to its 
tradesmen and servants ; and it is the duty 
of this House to take care, that the reve. 
nue we have settled for supporting the 
honour and dignity of our crown, shall] not 
be squandered or misapplied. If former 
parliaments have failed in this respect, 
they must be blamed, though they cannot 
be punished; but we ought now to atone 
for their neglect, and we may punish those, 
if they can be discovered, who were the 
cause of it. ; 

I come now in course to the Excise- 
scheme, which the hon. gentleman says, 
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ought to be forgiven, because it was easily 
given up. - Sir, it was not easily given up. 
. The promoter of that scheme did not 
easily give it up; he gave it up with sor- 
row, with tears in his eyes, when he saw, 
and not till he saw it impossible to carry 
it through the House. Did not his ma- 
jority decrease every division? It was 
almost certain, that if he had pushed it 
any further, the majority would have 
turned against him*. His sorrow shewed 
his disappointment ; and his disappoint- 
ment shewed that his design was higher 
than of preventing frauds in the customs. 
He was at that time so sensible of the in- 
fluence of excise-laws and excisemen with 
regard to elections, und of the great occa- 
sion he would have for that sort of infiu- 
ence at the next general election, which 
was then approaching, that it is impossible 
to suppose, he had not that influence in 
view ; and if he had, it was a most wicked 
ees against our constitution ; there- 
fore he deserved the treatment he met 
with from the people. Perhaps there was 
none but what gentlemen are pleased to 
call Mob, concerned in burning him in 
efigy; but as the mob consists chiefly of 
children, journeymen and servants, who 
speak the sentiments of their parents and 
masters, we may thence judge of the sen- 
timents of the better sort of people. 

The hon. gentleman said, these were all 
the measures of a domestic nature, that 
could be found fault with, because none 
other were mentioned in this debate. Sir, 
he has already heard a reason why no 
other wrong measures should be particu- 
larly mentioned in this debate: fit were 
necessary, many others might be men- 
tioned. Is not the keeping up of so nu- 
merous an army in time of peace to be 
found fault with? Is not the fitting out 
sO many expensive squadrons for no pur- 
pose, to be found fault with? Are not the 
encroachments made upon the sinking 
fund, the reviving the salt duty, the re- 
jecting many usetul bills and motions in 
parliament, and many other domestic mea- 
sures, to be found fault with? ‘The weak- 
ness or wickedness of those measures has 
been often demonstrated, their ill conse- 
quences were at the respective times fore- 
told, and those consequences are now be- 
come visible by our present distress. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the foreign 


* The majority in favour of the Excise 
Scheme was 61 upon the first divisions on the 
last only 17. See Vol. 9, p. 1. 
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measures, which the hon. gentleman has 
attempt to justify. The treaty of Ha- 
nover deserves indeed to be first mentioned, 
because from thence springs the danger, 
which Europe is now exposed to; and it 
ig impossible to assign a reason for our en- 
tering into that treaty, without supposing 
that we then resolved to be revenged on 
the emperor for refusing to grant us some 
favour in Germany. It is in vain now to 
insist upon the secret engagements entered 
into by the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
as the cause of that treaty. Time has 
fully shewn, that there never were any 
me engagements; and his late majesty’s 
speech from the throne cannot here be 
admitted as any evidence of the fact. 
Every one knows that in parliament, the 
king’s speech is always considered as the 
specch of the minister; and surely a mi- 
nister is not to be allowed to bring his 
own speech as an evidence of a fact in his 
own justification. If it be pretended that 
his late majesty had some sort of informa- 
tion, that such engagements had been en~ 
tered into, that very pretence furnishes an 
unanswerable argument for an enquiry; 
for as the information now appears to have 
been groundless, we ought to enquire into 
it, because, if it appears to be such an in- 
formation as ought not to have been be- 
lieved, that minister ought to be punished 
who advised his late majesty to give credit 
to it, and to run the nation into such per 
nicious measures in consequence of it. 

At the time this treaty was entered into, 
we wanted nothing from the emperor upon 
our own account. The abolishing of the 
Ostend company was a demand we had no 
right to rake, nor were we in interest 
much obliged to insist upon it, because 
that company would have been more pre- 
judicial to the interest, both of the French 
and Dutch East-India trade, than to ours ; 
and if it had been a point that concerned. 
us much, we might probably have gained. 
it, by acceding to the Vienna treaty be- 
tween the emperor and Spain, or by gua- 
ranteeing the pragmatic sanction, which 
we afterwards did in the most absolute 
manner without any consideration at all. 
We wanted nothing from Spain but a de- 
parture from the pretence she had just be- 
gun, or, I believe, hardly begun to set up 
in an express manner, with regard to 
searching and seizing our ships in the 
American seas; and this we did not ob- 
tain, or perhaps did not desire to obtain 
by the treaty of Seville. By that treaty 
we obtained nothing, but we made ano- 
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ther step towards bringing on that danger 
which Europe is now involved in, by 
uniting the courts of France and Spain, 
and laying a foundation for a new breach 
between the courts of Spain and Vienna. 

I shall grant, Sir, our ministers appear 
tohave been fond and diligent enough in 
negociating, and writing letters and memo- 
rials to the court of Spain; but by all I 
have looked into, it appears, they never 
nghtly understood, or perhaps would not 
understand the point they were negociat- 
ing about ; and as they suffered themselves 
to be amused, as they say, with fair pro- 
mises, for ten years together, whilst in the 
mean time our merchants were plundered, 
and our trade interrupted, we ought to 
enquire into this affair; for if it should 
appear, that they allowed themselves to be 
amused with such answers, as no man of 
honour in such circumstances would have 
taken, mor any man of common sense been 
amused’ with, they must have had some 
secret motive for allowing themselves to 
be thus imposed upon; this secret motive 
wemay perhaps discover by an enquiry, 
and as it must be a wicked one, if it can 
be discovered, they ought to be severely 
punished. 

But, in excuse for their conduct, it 
is said, our ministers had a laudable shy- 
ness of involving their country in a war. 
Sir, this shyness could not proceed from 
ml regard to their country: it was in- 
volved in a war: Spain was carrying on a 
war against our trade, and that in the 
most insulting manner too, during the 
whole time of their negociations. It was 
this very shyness, or at least their making 
the court of Spain too sensible of it, that at 
last made it absolutely necessary for us to 

ina war on our side. If they had at 
frst insisted properly and peremptorily 
upon an explicit answer, Spain would have 
expressly given up the pretence she had 
just set up; but by the long experience 
we allowed her, she found the fruits of 
that pretence so plentiful and savoury, 
that she thought them worth risking a war 
for; and the damage we had suffered be- 
came so considerable, that it was worth 
contending for. Besides, the court of 
Spain was convinced, that whilst we were 
under such an administration, nothing 
could provoke us to begin the war on our 
side; or if we did, it would be managed 
weakly or pusillanimously; and have we 
not since found, that they formed a right 
judgment ? Nothing, Sir, ever demanded 
more @ parliamentary enquiry than our 
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conduct in this war. The oniy branch of 
it we have enquired into, we have already 
censured and condemned: is not this a 
good reason for enquiring into every other 
‘branch? Disappointment and ill success 
have always, till now, occasioned a parlia- 
mentary enquiry. Inactivity of itself is a 

sufficient cause for an enquiry. We have 

now all these reasons concurring. Our 

admirals abroad desire nothing more ; be- 

cause they are conscious that our inac- 

tivity and ill success would appear not to 

be owing to their conduct, but tothe con- 

duct of those that sent them out. 

I cannot conclude, Sir, without taking 
notice of the two other foreign measures 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman. Our 
conduct in the year 1734, with regard to 
the war between the emperor and France, 
may be easily accounted for, though not 
easily excused. Ever since the last ac- 
cession of our late minister to power, we 
seem to have had a spite against the house 
of Austria. Our guaranty of the prag- 
matic sanction was an effect of that spite ; 
because we entered into it, when, as has 
since appeared, we had no mind to per- 
form our engagement; and by that sham 
guaranty got the emperor to admit of the 
introduction of the Spanish troops into 
Italy, which he would not otherwise have 
done. The preparations we made in that 
year, the armies we raised, and the fleets 
we fitted out, were not to guard against 
the event of the war abroad, but against 
the event of the ensuing election at home. 
The new commissions, the promotions, 
and the money laid out on these prepara- 
tions, were of excellent use at the time of 
@ general election, and in some measure 
atoned for the loss of the Excise Scheme; 
but France and her allies were well con- 
vinced, that we would, in no event, de- 
clare against them, otherwise they would 
not have dared to attack the emperor at 
that time; for Muscovy, Poland, Ger- 
many and Britain, would have been, by 
much, an over-match for them. It was 
not our preparations that set bounds to 
the ambition of France, but her getting 
all she wanted at that time for her- 
self, and all she desired for ber allies. 
Her own prudence directed her, that it 
was not then a proper time to push her 
views farther; because she did not know, 
but that the spirit of this nation might get 
the better, as it has since done with re- 
gard to Spain, of the spirit of our adminis- 
tration; and if this should have happened, 
the house of Austria was then in sucha 
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condition, that our assistance, even though 
late, would have been of effectual service. 
I am surprised, Sir, to hear the hon. 
gentleman now say, that we gave up no- 
thing, or got any thing by our infamous 
Convention with Spain. Did we not give 
up the freedom of our trade and naviga- 
tion, by submitting it to be regulated by 
lenipotentiaries ? Can freedom be regu- 
ated without being confined, and conse- 
quently in some part destroyed? Did not 
we give up Georgia, or some part of 
it, by submitting to have new limits set- 
tled by plenipotentiaries? Did we not 
give up all the reparation of honour we 
had so just a title to insist on? Did we 
not give up all reparation of the damage 
-we had suffered, amounting to 5 or 
600,0001. for the paltry sum of 27,000/. 
For this was all Spain promised to pay, 
after deducting the 68,000/. which we, 
by the declaration annexed to that treaty, 
allowed her to insist on having from our 
-South Sea Company, under the pénalty of 
stripping them of the Assiento contract, 
and all the privileges they were thereby 
intitled to. Even this sum of 27,000/. or 
more, they had before acknowledged to be 
due, on account of ships they had allowed 
to have been unjustly taken, and had ac- 
tually sent orders for their restitution : so 
that, by this infamous treaty, we got no- 
thing, and gave up every thing ; and there- 
fore, in my opinion, the honour of this 
mation can never be retrieved, unless the 
advisers and authors of it be censured and 
punished, which cannot regularly be done 
without a parliamentary enquiry. 
By these, and the like wicked, or weak 
and pusillanimous measures, we are be- 
come the ridicule of every court in Europe, 
and have lost the confidence of all our 
-ancient allies: by these we have encou- 
raged France to extend her ambitious 
views, and now at last to attempt carrying 
them into exccution. By bad ceconomy 
_ and extravagance in our domestic mea- 
sures, we have brought ourselves into such 
distress at home, that we are almost ut- 
terly incapable of entering into a war: by 
weakness or wickedness in our foreign 
measures, we have brought the afiairs of 
Europe into such distress, that it is almost 
impossible for us to avuid entering into a 
war. By these mcans we have been 
brought upon the dangerous precipice on 
-which we now find oursclves; and shall we 
-trust our being led safely off to the same 
guide that has led us on? Sir, it is impos- 
sible for him to lead us off; it is impos- 
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sible for us to get off, without first re- 
covering that confidence among our an- 
cient allies which this nation formerly used 
to have: this we cannot do as long as 
they will suy:pose, that our counsels are 
influenced by our late minister: and this 
they will suppose, as long as he has access 
to the king’s closet, and his past conduct 
remains uninquired into and uncensured. 
It is not therefore a revenge for past suf- 
ferings but a desire to prevent future, that 
makes me so sanguine for this enquiry. 
His punishment, let it be never so severe, 
will be but a small atonement to his coun- 
try for what is past ; but his impunity will 
be the source of many future miseries to 
Europe, as well as to his native country. 
Let us be as merciful as we will, as any 
man can reasonably desire, when we come 
to pronounce sentence; but sentence we 
must pronounce, and for this purpose we 
must enquire, unless we are resolved to 
sacrifice our own liberties, and the liber- 
ties of Europe, to the preservation of one 
guilty man. 


The question being put upon lord Li- 
merick’s motion, it passed in the negative 
by 244 against 242. 


DEBATE IN THE ComMONS ON LoRD 
LiMERICK’s MOTION FOR APPOINTING A 
CoMMITTEE TO ENQUIRE INTO THE Con- 
DUCT OF AFFAIRS AT HoME AND 
ABROAD DURING THE LAST TWENTY 
Years: From the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine*.| Lord Limerick rose and said : 


Sir; as I am about to offer to the House 
@ motion of the highest importance to the 
honour and happiness of our country, to 
the preservation of our privileges, and 
the continuance of our constitution, I make 
no doubt of a candid attention from this 
assembly, and hope for such a determina- 
tion as shall be the result not of external 
influence, but of real conviction. 

I cannot but congratulate myself and all 
lovers of their country, that we are ar- 
rived at a time, in which such hopes may 
be rationally indulged, that we shall soon 
see the triumph of liberty, and the reno- 
vation of parliamentary trecdom. It is 
not without the highest satisfaction, that I 
find my life protracted to that happy day, 
in which the yoke of dependence has been 
shaken off, and the shackles of oppression 
have been broken; in which truth and 
justice have once more raised up their 


* Compiled by Dr. Johnson. 
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heads, and obtained. that regard, which 
had so long been paid to splendid wicked- 
ness and successful rapine. 

The time is now past, in which it was 
meritorious to harden the heart against 
pity, and the forehead against shame; to 
plunder the peor by needless taxes, and 
msult them by displaying their spoils be- 
fore their eyes, in luxurious riot, and 
boundless magnificence; when the cer- 
tain method of obtaining what the greatest 
part, even of good men, cannot but some- 
times wish to acquire, interest, affluence, 
and honour, was an implicit resignation to 
authority, a desertion of all principles, a 
defiance of all censure, and an open de- 
claration against any other motives of ac- 
sony than the sole pleasure of an arbitrary 
minister. 

lt is now, Sir, no longer considered as 
an instance of disaffection to the govern- 
ment, to represent the miseries and declare 
the opinions of the people; to propose 
their interest as the great basts of govern- 
ment, the general end of society, and the 
parent of law. It is now no longer cri- 
winal to affirm, that they have a right to 
complain when they are in their own opi- 
bion injured, and to be heard when they 
complain. It may now be with safety 
asserted that those who swell with the 
= of office, and glitter with the magni- 

cence of a court, however they may dis- 
play their afuence, or boast their titles, 
with whatever contempt they may have 
learned of late to look upon their fellow- 
subjects, who have no possessions but 
what they have obtained by their industry, 
hor any honours but what are voluntarily 
paid to their understanding and their vir- 
tue; with whatever authority they may 
dictate to their dependants, or whatever 
reverence they may exact from a long 
subordination of hirelings, are, amidst 
their poryp and influence, only the ser- 
vants of the people, entrusted by them 
with the administration of their affairs, 
and accountable to them for the abuse of 
trust. 

That trusts of the highest importance 
have been long abused, that the servants 
of the people, having Jong thought them- 
selves out of the reach of justice, and 
above examination, have very ill discharg- 
ed the offices in which they have been 
engaged, that the public advantage has 
been wholly disregarded, that treaties have 
been concluded without any regard to the 
interest of Great Britain, and that our 
Foreign and Domestic Affairs have been 

[ VOL. XII. ] 


managed with equal ignorance, negligence, 
or wickedness; the present state of Eu- 
rape, and the calamities of this country, 
will sufficiently inform us. : 

If we survey the condition of foreign 
nations, we shall find, that the power and 
dominions of the House of Bourbon, a 
House which has never had any other 
designs than the extirpation of true reli- 
gion, and the universal slavery of mankind, 
have been daily encreased. We shall find 
that they have encreased by the declen- 
sion of the House of Austria, which trea- 
ties and our interest engage us to sup- 

ort. - 

But had their acquisitions been made 
only by the force of arms, had they grown 
stronger only by victories, and more 
wealthy only by plunder, our ministers 
might with some appearance of reason 
have imputed their success to accident, 
and informed us, that we gained in the 
mean time a sufficient counterbalance to 
those advantages, by an uninterrupted com- 
merce, and by the felicity of peace ; peace 
which in every nation has been found to 
produce affluence, and of which the wisest — 
men have thought, that it could scarcely 
be too dearly purchased. 

But peace has in this nation, by the 
wonderful artifices of our ministers, been 
the parent of poverty and misery ; we have 
been so far from finding our commerce 
extended by it, that we have enjoyed it 
only by a contemptible patience of the 
most open depredations, by a long con- 
nivance at piracy, and by a continued 
submission to insults, which no other na« 
tion would have borne. 

We have been so far from seeing any ~ 
ga of our taxes remitted, that we have 

n Joaded with more rigorous exactions 
to suppert the expences of peace, than 
were found necessary to defray the charges 
of a war against those, whose opulence 
and power had incited them to aspire to 
the Jomiiinn of the world. 

How these taxes have been employed, 
and why our trade has been neglected, 
why our allies have been betrayed, and 
why the ancient enemies of our country 
have been suffered to grow powerful by 
our connivances, it is now time to examine; 
and therefore I move, ‘‘ That a Commit- 
tee be appointed to enquire into the Con- 
duct of Affairs at home and abroad during 
the last Twenty Years.” 


Sir John St. Aubin: 


Sir, I rise up to second this motion; 
[2 K) 


| 
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and, as the noble lord has opened it m so | 
full and proper a manner, und as I do not | 
doubt but that other gentlemen are ready 
to support it, more practised in speaking, 
of greater abilities and ‘authority, than 
myself, I am the less anxious about the 
Injury it may receive from the part I bear 
in it. I think the proposition is so evi- 
dent, that it wants no enforcement; it 
comes to you from the voice of the na- 
tion, which, thank God, has at last found 
admittance within these walls. 

Innocence is of so delicate a nature, 
that i cannot bear suspicion, and there- 
fore will desire enquiry ; because it will 
always be justified by it. Guilt, from its 
own consciousness, will use subte:fuges, 
and fly to concealment; and the more 
righteous and authoritative the enquiry, 
the more it will be avoided; because 
the greater will be the dread of punish- 
ment. | 

In private life, I am contented with 
men’s virtues only, without seeking for 
opportunities of blame. Ina public cha- 
racter, when national grievances cry aloud 
for enquiry and justice, it is our duty to 
ad all the footsteps of guilt; and the 
oud, the pathetic appeal of my consti- 
tuents;~is more forcibly persuasive than 
any motive of private tenderness. This 
appeal is not the clamour of faction, art- 
fully raised to disturb the operation of 
government, violent for a while, and soon 
to be appeased. It is the complaint of 
long and patient sufferings, a complaint 
not to be silenced; and which all endea- 
Yours to suppress it, would only make more 
importunate and clamorous. It is the 
solemn appeal of the whole people, of the 
united bad of our constituents, in this 
time of national calamity, earnestly be- 
seeching you, in a legal parliamentary 
way, to redress their grievances, to revive 
your ancient right of enquiry, to explore 
the most remote and hidden sources of 
iniquity, to detect the bold authors of their 
distress, that they may be made examples 
of national justice. | 

“It is to you they appeal, the true, the 
Sales representatives of the people. 

ot like former parliaments, an instrument 
of state, the property of a minister, pur- 
chased by the missionaries of corruption, 
who have been dispersed through the 
kingdom, and furnished with the public 
money to invade all natural interest, by 
poisoning the morals of the people. Upon 
this rotten foundation has been erected 
a towering fabric of corruption; a most 
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dangerous conspiracy has been carried on 
against the very essence of our constitu- 
tion, a formidable system of mmisterial 
power has been formed, fallaciously as- 
suming, under constitutional appearances, 
the name of legal government. 

In this system we have seen the several 
offices of administration, meanly resolving 
themselves under the direction and con- 
troul of one man: while this scheme was 
pursued, the nation has been ingloriously 
‘eee of foreign indignities; our trade 

as been most shamefully neglected, or 
basely betrayed; a war with an impotent 
enemy, most amply provided for, unsuc- 
cessfully carried on; the faith of treaties 
broke; our natural allies deserted, and 
weakened even by that power, which we 
now dread for want of their assistance. 

It is not the bare removal from office 
that will satisfy the nation, especially if 
such removal is dignified with the highest 
marks of royal favour. This only gives 
mankind a reasonable fear, that his mas 
jesty has rather condescended to the im- 
portunities, than adopted the opinion of 
his people. It is indeed a most gracious 
condescension, a very high instance of his 
majesty’s just intentions, to remove any of 
his servants upon national suspicion ; but 
it will give his majesty a most unfavoura- 
ble opinion of his people, if he is not satis- 
fied that this suspicion was just. It is the 
unfortunate situation of arbitrary kings, 
that they know the sentiments of their 
people only from whisperers in their clo- 
set. Our monarchy has securer establish- 
ments. Our sovereign is always sure of 
knowing the true sense of his people, be- 
cause he may see it through the proper, 
the constitutional medium : bat then this 
medium must be pure, it must transmit 
every object in its real form and its na- 
tural colours. This is all that is now con- 
tended for. You are called to the exer- 
cise of your just right of enquiry, that his 
majesty may see what reason there is for 
this general inquietude. 

This motion is of a general nature; 
whom it may more particularly affect, I 
shall not determine. But there is a great 
person, lately at the head of the adminis- 
tration, who stands foremost, the principal 
object of national suspicion. He surely 
will not decline this enquiry, it is his own 
proposition, he has frequently in the name 
of the whole administration thrown down 
his gauntlet ‘here, has desired your en- 
quiries, and has rested his fate on your 
justice. The nation accepts the challenge, 
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they joia issue with him, they are now 
desirous to bring this great cause in judg- 
ment before you. 
It must be imputed to the long inter- 
mission of this right of enquiry, that the 
have now this cause of complaint ; 
the administration of this great per- 
soo been submitted to the constitutional 
controuls, had his conduct undergone 
strict and frequent enquiries, he had parts 
aad abilities to have done great honour 
and service to this country. But the will, 
uncontrouled, for ever must and will pro- 
duce security and wantonness; nor can 
moderation and despotic power subsist 
long together. 
" In vain do we admire the outlines of our 
constitution, in vain do we boast of those 
wise ahd salutary restraints, which our an- 
cestors, at the expence of their blood and 
treasure, have wisely imposed upon mo- 
narchy itself, if it is to be a constitution in 
theory only, if this evasive doctrine is to 
be admitted, that a fellow-subject of our 
own, ara p of the lowest rank among us, 
may be delegated by the crown to exer- 
cxe the administration of government, 
with absolute, uncontroulable dominion 
over us; which must be the case, if minis- 
terial conduct is not Hable to parliamentary 


enquiries. 

lf I did not think this motion agreeable 
to the rules and proceedings of parliament, 
€I thought it was meant to introduce any 
procedure which was not strictly conso- 
nent to the Jaws and constitution of m 

» I do most solemnly protest i 
would be against it. 

But as I apprehend it to arise from the 
nature and spirit of our constitution, as it 
will defend the innocent, and can be detri- 
meatal only to the guilty, I de most 
beartily second the motion. 


Mr. Henry Pelham : 


Sir; if it was not daily to be observed, 
bew much the minds of the wisest and 
most moderate mea are elated with suc- 
tem, and often those, whe have been able 
te surmount the strongest obstacles with 
unwearied diligence, and to preserve their 
fetitude unshaken amidst hourly disap- 
peintments, have been betrayed by alipht 
advantages into indecent exultations, un- 
reasonable confidence, and chimerical 
ial _ I not long remarked the infa- 

r ity, and the pride of 
‘iumph, I ical ax have heard ihe mo- 
tien which has been now made without 
atonebsacat, 
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It has been long the business or the 
amusement of the gentlemen, who, having 
for some time conferred upon themselves 
the venerable titles of patriots, advocates 
for the people, and defenders of the con- 
stitution, have at length persuaded part of 
the nation to dignify them with the same 
appellation, to display in the most pathetic 
language, and aggravate with the most 
hyperbolical exaggerations, the wanton- 
ness with which the late ministry exer- 
cised their power, the exorbitance of their 
demands, and the violence of their mea- 
sures. They have indulged their imagi- 
nations, which have always been ‘suffi- 
ciently fruitful in satire and invective, by 
representing them as men in whom all re- 
gard to decency or reputation was extin- 
nger submitted to 
wear the mask of h risy, or thought 
the esteem of mankind worth their care ; 
who had ceased to profess any regard to 
the welfare of their country, or any desire 
of advancing the public happiness ; and 
who no longer desired any other effects of 
their power, than the security of them- 
selves and the conquest of their oppo- 
nents. 

Such, Sir, has been the character of 
the ministry, which, by the incessant 
endeavours of these disinterested patriots, 
has been carried to the remotest corners 
of the kingdom, and disseminated through 
all the degrees of the people. Every man, 
whom they could enlist among ther 
pupils, whom they could persuade to see 
with their eyes, rather than his own, and 
who was not so stubborn as to require 
proofs of their assertions, and reasons 
of their conduct ; every man who, having 
no sentiments of his own, hoped to be- 
come important by echoing those of his 
instructors, was taught to think and tosay, 
n cor- 
ruption; that the greatest and the wisest 
men of the kingdom set themselves pub- 
licly to sale, and held an open traffic for 
votes! and places; that whoever eng 
in the party of the minister, declared him- 
self ready to support his cause against 
truth, and reason, and conviction, and was 
no longer under the restraint of shame or 
virtue. 

These assertions, hardy as they were, 
they endeavoured tosupport by instances of 
measures, which they described as having 
no other tendency, than to advance the 
court to absolute authority, to enslave the 
nation, or to betray it: and more happily 


would they have propagated their system, 
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and much sooner would they have obtained 
a general declaration of the people in their 
favour, had they been able to have pro- 
duced a motion like this. 

Should the influence of these men en- 
crease, should they grow secure in the 
possession of their power, by any new me- 
thods of deluding the people, what won- 
derful expedients, what unheard-of me- 
thods of government may not be expected 
from them? What degrees of violence 
may they not be supposed to practise, 
who have flushed their new authority by 
a motion which was never projected since 
the first existence of our government, or 
offered by the most arbitrary minister in 
all the confidence of an established ma- 
jority. | 

It may perhaps be imagined by many of 
those who are unacquainted with parlia- 
mentary affairs, as many of the members 
of this House may without any reproach 
be supposed to be, that I have made use 
of those arts against the patriots which 
they have so long practised against the 
court; that I have exaggerated the enor- 
mity of the motion by unjust comparisons, 
or rhetorical flights; and that there will 
be neither danger nor inconvenience in 
complying with it to any but those who 
have betrayed their trust, or neglected 
their duty. ; 

I doubt not, but many of those with 
-whom this motion has been concerted, 
have approved it without seeing all its 
consequences; and have been betrayed 
into that approbation by a laudable zeal 
for their country, and a honest indignation 
against corruption and treachery, by a 
virtuous desire of detecting wickedness, 
and of securing our constitution from any 
future dangers or attacks. 

For the sake, therefore, of these gen- 
tlemen, whom I cannot but suppose 
willing to follow the dictates of their own 
‘consciences, and to act upon just motives, 
J shall endeavour to lay open the nature of 
this extraordinary motion, and doubt not 
but that when they find it, as it will un- 
questionably appear, unreasonable in it- 
self, and dangerous to posterity, they will 
ehange their opinion for the same reasons 
as they embraced it, and prefer the hap- 

_piness of their country to the prosperity of 
their party. 

Aagainst an enquiry into the conduct 
of all foreign and domestic affairs for 
twenty years past, it is no weak argument 
that it is without precedent ; that neither 
the zeal of patriotism, nor the rage of fac- 
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tion, ever produced such a motion in any 
former age. It cannot be doubted by 
those who have read our histories, that 
formerly our country has produced men 
equally desirous of detecting wickedness, 
and securing liberty, with those who are 
now congratulating their constituents on 
the success of their labours; and that 
faction has swelled in former times toa 
height, at which it may reasonably be 
hoped it will never arrive again, is tov 
evident to be controverted. 

What, then, can we suppose was the 
reason, that neither indignation, nor in- 
tegrity, nor resentment, ever before di- 
rected a motion like this? Was it not, be- 
cause it neither will serve the purposes of 
honesty, nor wickedness; that it would 
have defeated the designs of good, and 
betrayed those of bad men; that it would 
have given patriotism an appearance of 
faction, rather than have vested faction 
with the disguise of patriotism ? 

It cannot be supposed, that the saga- 
city of these gentlemen, however great, 
has enabled them to discover a method of 
proceeding which escaped the penetra- 
tion of our ancestors, so long celebrated 
for the stren of their understanding, 
and the extent of their knowledge. For it 
is evident, that without any uncommon 
effort of the intellectual faculties, he that 
proposes an enquiry for a year past, might 

ave made the same pera with regard 
to a longer time; and it is therefore pro- 
bable, that the limitation of the term is the 
effect of his knowledge, rather than of his 
ignorance. 

And, indeed, the absurdity of an uni- 
versal enquiry for 20 years past is such, 
that no man whose station has given him 
opportunities of being acquainted with 

ublic business, could have prope it, 

d he not been misled by the vehemence 
of resentment, or biassed by the secret 
operation of some motives different from 
public good; for it is no less than a pro- 
posal for an attempt impossible to be exe- 
cuted, and of which the execution, if it 
could be effected, would be detrimental to 
the public. 

ere our nation, Sir, like some of the 
inland kingdoms of the continent, or the 
barbarous empire of Japan, without com- 
merce, without alliances, without taxes, 
and without competition with other na- 
tions; did we depend only on the product 
of our own soil to support us, and the 
strength of our own arms to defend 
us, without any intercourse with dis- 
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tantempires, or any solicitude about fo- 
reign affairs, were the same measures uni- 
fornly pursued, the government supported 
by the same revenues, and administered 
with the same views, it. might not be im- 
racticable to examine the conduct of af- 

irs, both foreign and domestic, for 20 
years; because every year would afford 
only a transcript of the accounts of the 
last. 


But how different is the state of Great 
Britain, a nation whose traffic is extended 
over the earth, whose revenues are eve 
year different, or differently applied, whi 
is daily engaging in new treaties of alli- 


_ ance, or forming new regulations of trade 


with almost every nation, however dis- 
tant, which has undertaken the arduous 
and intricate employments of superintend- 
ing the interests of all foreign empires, 
and maintaining the equipoise the 
European powers, which receives ambas- 
sadors from all the neighbouring princes, 
and extends its regard to the limits of the 
world ! 

In such a nation, every year produces 
negociations of peace, or preparations for 
war, new schemes and diferent measures, 
by which expences are sometimes en- 
cteased, and sometimes retrenched. In 
such a nation, every thing is in a state of 
perpetual vicissitude; because its mea- 
sures are seldom the effects of choice, but 
of necessity, arising from the change of 
conduct in other powers. 

Nor is the multiplicity and intricacy of 


our Domestic Affairs less remarkable or 


particular. . It is too well known that our 
debts are great, and our taxes numerous ; 
that our funds, appropriated to particular 
purposes, are at some times deficient, and 
at others redundant; and that therefore 
the money arising from the same imposts, 
is differently applied in different years. 
To assert that this fluctuation produces 
intricacy, may be imagined a censure of 
those to whose care our accounts are com- 
‘mitted; but surely it must be owned, that 
Our accounts are made necessarily less uni- 
form and regular, and such as must re- 
quire a longer time for a complete exa- 
mination. 
Meads shall set his foot in our offices, 
a observe the number of papers with 
Which the transactions of the last twenty 
= have filled them, will not need any 
aldara against this motion. When he 
saqlite alta of writings which such an 
par y will make necessary to be pe- 
» Compared, and extracted, the ac- 
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counts which must be examined and 
posed to others, the intelligence from 
reign courts which must be considered, 
and the estimates of domestic expences 
which must be discussed; he will own, 
that whoever a doomed to the task of this 
enquiry, would be ha in exchangin 
his’ condition with that of the ange G 
America, and that the most resolute in- 
dustry, however excited by ambition, or 
animated by patriotism, must sink under 
the weight of endless labour. 

If it be considered how many are em- 


ployed in the public offices, it must be- 


confessed either that the national treasure 
is squandered in salaries upon men who 
have no employment, or that 20 years 
may be reasonably supposed to producs 
more papers than a committee can exa- 
mine; and, indeed, if the committee of en- 
quiry be not more numerous than has ever 
been appointed, it may be asserted, with- 
out exaggeration, that the enquiry into 
our affairs for. 20 years past, will not be 
accurately performed in less than 20 years 
to come; in which time those whose con- 
duct is now supposed to have given the 
chief occasion to this motion, may be ex- 
pected to be removed for ever from the 
malice of calumny, and the rage of perse- 
cution. 

But if it should be imagined by those 
who, having never been engaged in public 
affairs, cannot properly judge of their in- 
tricacy and extent, that such an enquiry 
is in reality so far from being impossible, 
that it is only the work of a few months, 
and that the labour of it will be amply re- 
compensed by the discoveries which it 
will produce, let them but so long sus- 
pend the gratification of their curiosity, as 
to consider the nature of that demand by 
which they are about to satisfy it ; .a de- 
mand by which nothing less is required 
than that all the secrets of our govern- 
ment should be made public. 

It is known in general to every man, 
whose employment or amusement it has 
been to consider the state of the French 
kingdoms, that the last 20 years have been 
atime not of war, but of negociations ; 
a period crowded with projects, and ma- 
chinations often more dangerous than vio- 
lence and invasions; and that these pro- 
jecta have been counteracted by opposite 
schemes, that treaties have been defcated 
by treaties, and one alliance overbalanced 
by another. ; : : 

Such a train of transactions, in which 
almost every court of France has been en- 
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gaged, must have given occasion to many 
private conferences, and secret negocia- 
tions; many designs must have been dis- 
covered by informers who gave their in- 
telligence at the hazard of their lives, and 
been defeated sometimes by secret stipu- 
lations, and sometimes by a judicious dis- 
tribution of money to those who presided 
in parliament or in council. 

Every man must immediately be con- 
vinced, that by the enquiry now proposed, 
all these secrets will be brought to light ; 
that one prince will be informed of the 
treachery of his servants, and another see 
his own cowardice or venality exposed to 
the world. It is plain, that the channels 
of intelligence will be for ever stopped, 
and that no prince will ever enter into 
private treaties with a monarch who is de- 
nied by the constitution of his kingdom, 
the privilege of concealing his own mea- 
sures. It is evident, that our enemies 
may hereafter plot our ruin in full secu- 
rity, and that our allies will no longer 
treat us with confidence. 

Since, therefore, the enquiry now de- 
manded is impossible, the motion ought 
to be rejected; as it can have no other 
tendency than to expose parliament and 
the nation to ridicule ; and since, if it 
could be performed, it would produce 
consequences fatal to our government, as 
it would expose our most secret measures 
to our enemies, and weaken the confi- 
dence of our allies, I hope every man who 
regards either his own reputation, or that 
of parliament, er professes any solicitude 
for the public good, will oppose the mo- 
tion. | 

Lord Quarendon : 


Sir ; I am always inclined: to suspect 
aman who endeavours rather to terrify 


than persuade. Exaggerations and hy-' 


petboles are seldom made use of by him 
who has any real arguments to produce. 


The reasonableness of this motion, (of, 
which I was convinced when I first heard ' 


it, and of which, I believe, no man can 
doubt who is not afraid of the enquiry 

oposed by it,) is bow in m inion 
ence by the ah opposition hich has 
been made by the hon. gentleman, to whose 
abilities I cannot deny this attestation, that 
the cause which he cannot defend, has 
very little to hope from any other ad- 
vocate. 

And surely he cannot, even by those 
who, whenever he speaks, stand prepared 


to applaud him, be thought to have pro- 
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duced any formidable argument against 
the enquiry, who has advanced little 
more than that it is impossible to be per- 
formed. 

Impossibility is a formidable sound to 
ignorance and cowardice ; but experience 
has often discovered, that it is only a 
sound uttered by those who have nothing 
else to say; and courage readily sur- 
mounts those obstacles that sink the lazy 
and timorous into despair. 

' That there are, indeed, impossibilities 
in nature, cannot be denied. There may 
be schemes formed which no wise man 
will attempt to execute, because he will 
know that they cannot succeed ; but sure- 
ly the examination of arithmetical deduc- 
tions, or the consideration of treaties and 
conferences, cannot be admitted into the 
number of impossible designs; unless, 
as it may sometimes happen, the treaties 
and calculations are unintelligible. 

The only dittculty that can arise, must 
be produced by the confusion and per- 
plexity of our public transactions, the in- 
consistency of our treaties, and the fal- 
laciousness of our estimates ; but I hope 
no man will urge these as arguments 
against the motion. An enquiry ought 
to be promoted, that confusion may be 
reduced to order, and that the distribu- 
tion of the public money may be regulat- 
ed. If the examination be difficult, it 
ought to be speedily performed, because 
those difficulties are daily increasing; if 
it be impossible, it ought to be attempted, 
that those methods of forming calculations 
may be changed, which e them im 
possible to be examined. 


Mr. Henry Foz : 


Sur; to treat with contempt those argu- 
ments which cannot readily be answered, 
is the common practice of disputants ; but 
as it is contrary to that candour in- 
genuity which is inseparable from zeal for 
justice and love of truth, it always raises 
a suspicion of private views, and of ie TR 
which however they may be concealed by 
specious appearances, and vehement pro- 
fessions of integrity and sincerity, tend in 
reality to the promotion of some secret 
interest, or the gratification of some dar- 
ling passion. It is reasonable to imagine, 
that he who, in the examination of public 
questions, calls in the assistance of artifice 
and sophistry, is actuated rather by the 
rage of persecution, than the ardour of 
patriotism ; that he is pursuing an enemy, 
rather than detecting a criminal ; and that 
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he declaims against the abuse of power 
in another, only that he may more easily 
obtain it himself. 

In parliamentary debates, I have often 
known this method of easy confutation 
practised, sometimes with more success, 
and sometimes with less. I have often 
known ridicule of use, when reason has 
been baffled, and seen those affect to de- 
wise their opponents, who have been able 
to produce nothing against them but art- 
ful allusions to past debates, satirical in- 
unuations of dependence, or hardy asser- 
tioos unsupported by proofs. By these 
arts I have known the young and unexpe- 
nenced kept in suspence; I have seen the 
cautious and diffident taught to doubt of 
the plainest truths ; and the bold and san- 

ine persuaded to join in the cry, and 

t down reason after the example of 
their leaders. | 

But a bolder attempt to disarm argu- 
ment of its force, and to perplex the un- 
dertanding, has not often been made, than 
this which I am now endeavouring to op- 
poe. A motion has been made and se- 
conded for an enquiry, to which it is ob- 
jected, not that it is illegal, not that it is 
mconvenient, not that it is unnecessary, 
but that it is impossible. An objection 
more formidable cannot, in my opinion, 
easily be made ; nor can it be imagined 
that those men would think any other 
worthy of an attentive examination, who 
can pass over this as below their regard ; 

et even this has produced no answer, 

contemptuous raillery, and violent ex- 
clamation. 
What arguments these gentlemen re- 
rai it is not easy to conjecture; or how 
those who disapprove their measures, may 
with any hope of success dispute against 
them. “Those impetuous spirits that break 
$0 easily through the bars of impossibility, 
will scarcely suffer their career to be stop- 
ed by any other restraint; and it may be 
reasonably feared, that arguments from 
Justice, or law, or policy, will have little 
force upon these daring minds, who in the 


transports of their newly acquired victory, 


trample impossibility under their feet, and 
imagine, that to those who have vanquish- 
ed the ministry, every thing is practicable. 

That this enquiry would be the work 
of years; that it would employ greater 
numbers than were ever deputed by this 
House on such an occasion before; that 
it would deprive the nation of the counsels 
of the wisest and most experienced mem- 


bers of this House, (for such only ought 
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to be chosen,} at a time when all Europe 
is in arms, when our allies are threatened 
not only with, subjection, but annihilation; 
when the French are reviving their an- 
cient schemes, and projecting the conquest 
of the continent; and that it would therefore 
interrupt our attention to more important 
affairs, and disable us from rescuing our 
confederates, is incontestably evident; nor 
can the wisest or the most experienced 
determine how far ita consequences may 
extend, or inform us, whether it may not 
expose our commerce to he destroyed by 
the Spaniards, and the liberties of all the 
nations around us to be infringed by the 
French; whether it may not terminate in 
the loss of our independence, and the de- 
struction of our religion. 

Such are the effects which may be exe 
pected from an attempt to make the in- 
quiry proposed ; effects, to which no pro- 

ortionate advantages can be expected 
rom it, since it has been already shown, 
that it can never be completed; and to 
which, though the indefatigable indust 
of curiosity or malice should at length 
break through all obstacles, and lay all: the 
transactions of twenty years open to the 
world, no discoveries would be equivalent. 

That any real discoveries of misconduct 
would be made, that the interest of our 
country would be found ever to have been 
lazily neglected, or treacherously betray- 
ed, that any of our rights have been either 
yielded by cowardice, or sold by avarice, 
or that our enemies have gained any ad- 
vantage over us by the connivance or ig- 
norance of our ministers, Iam indeed very 
far from believing: but as I am now en- 
deavouring to .convince those of the ins 
propriety of this motion, who have long 
declared themselves ofa different opinion, 
it may not be improper to ask, what ad- 
vantage they propose by detecting errors 
of twenty years, which are now irretriev- 
able; of enquiring into fraudulent prac- 
tices, of which the authors and the agents 
are now probably in theit graves; and 
exposing measures, of which all the im 
conveniences have been already felt, and 
which have now ceased to affect us. 

If it be wise to neglect our present in- 
terest for the sake of enquiring into past 
miscarriages, and tlie enquiry now pro- 
posed be in itself possible, I have no ob- 
jections to the present motion; but as I 
think the confused state of Europe de- 
mands our utmost attention, and the pro- 
secution of the war against Spain is in 1 
self of far more importance than the exa- 
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mination of all past transactions, I cannot 
but think, that the duty which I owe to 
my country requires that I should declare 
myself unwilling to concur in any pro- 
posal, that may unnecessarily divert our 
thoughts or distract our counsels. 


Lord Perceval : 


Sir; to discourage good designs by re- 
presentations of the danger of attempting, 
and the difficulty of executing them, has 
been at all times the practice of those 
whose interest has been threatened by 
them. A pirate never fails to intimidate 
his pursuers by exaggerating the number 
and resolution of his crew, the strength of 
his vessels, and the security of his retreats. 
A cheat discourages a prosecution by 
dwelling upon his knowledge of all the arts 
and subterfuges of the law, the steadiness 
of his witnesses, and the experience of his 
agents. 

To raise false terrors by artful appear- 
ances is part of the art of war, nor can the 
genet be denied praise, who, by an artful 

isposition of a small body, discourages 
those enemies from aracking him by 
whom he would certainly be overconie ; 
but then, surely, the appearance ought to 
be such as may reasonably be expected to 
deceive ; fora stratagem too gross only pro- 
duces contempt and confidence, and adds 
the vexation of being ridiculous to the ca- 
lamity of being defeated. 

Whether this will be the fate of the ad- 
vocates for the ministry, 1am not able to 
determine; but surely they have forgot 
the resolution with which their enemies 
bore up for many years against their su- 
agree and the conduct by which at 

st they defeated the united influence of 
power and money, if they hope to dis- 
courage them from an attack, by repre- 
senting the bulk and strength of their 
paper fortifications. They have lost all 
memory of the Excise and the Convention, 
who can believe their eloquence sufficiently 
powerful to evince, that the enquiry now 

roposed ought to be numbered among 
impossibilities. 

Whoever, Sir, is acquainted with their 
methods of negociation, will indeed easily 
believe the papers sufficiently numerous, 
and the task of examining them such as no 
man would willingly undertake; for it 
does not appear for what end the immense 
sums which late parliaments have granted, 
were expended, except for the payment 
of secretaries, and ministers, and couriers. 
But, whatever care has been employed to 
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perplex every transaction with useless 
circumstances, and to crowd every office 
with needless papers, it will be long before 
they convince us, that it is impossible to 
examine them. They may doubtless be 
in time perused, though perhaps they can 
never be understood. 

The utmost inconvenience, Sir, that 
can be feared, is the necessity of engaging 
a greater number of hands than on former 
occasions, and it will be no disagreeable 
method to the public, if we employ some 
of the clerks which have been retained 
only for the sake of gratifying the leaders 
of boroughs, or advancing the distant re-« 
lations of the defenders of the ministry, 
in unravelling those proceedings which 
they have been hitherto hired only to em- 
barrass, and in detecting some of those 
abuses to which the will of their masters 
has made them instrumental; that they 
may at last deserve, in some degree, the 
salaries which they have enjoyed, may re- 
quite the public for their part of its spoils, 
by contributing to the punishment of the 
principal plunderers, and leave their 
offices, of which I hope the number will 
be quickly diminished, with the satisfac- 
tion of having deserved at last the thanks 
of their country. 

.By this expedient, Sir, the enquiry will 
be made at lenst possible, and I hope, 
though it should aulleenmin difficult, those 
who have so long struggled for the pre- 
servation of their country, and who have 
at last seen their labours rewarded with 
succeas, will not be discouraged from pur- 
suing it. 

The necessity of such an enquiry will 
grow every day more urgent; because 
wicked men will be hardened in confidence 
of impunity, and the difficulty, such as it 
is, will be encreased by every delay ; for 
what pow makes an enquiry dificult, or in 
the style of these mighty politicians im- 
possible, but the length of time that has 
elapsed since the last exertion of this mght 
ot the parliament, and the multitude of 
transactions which are necessarily to be 
examined ? , 

What is this year an irksome and te- 
dious task, will in another year require 
still more patience and labour; and though 
I cannot believe that it will ever become 
impossible, it will undoubtedly im time 
be sufficient to weary the most active 
industry, and to discourage the most ar- 
dent zeal. 

The chief argument, therefore, that has 
been hitherto employed to discourage us 
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fom ‘an eriquiry, ought rather, in my 
opinion, to incite us to it. We ought to 
remember, that while the enemies of our 
ny are fortifying themselves behind 

| an endless multiplicity of negociations and 

| sccounts, every day adds new strength to 
their entrenchments, and that we ought to 
force them while thcy are yet unable to 
taist or escape us. . 


Sir William Yonge: 


Sir; however I may be convinced in my 
om opinion of the impracticability of the 
enquiry now prop whatever confi- 
dence I may repose in the extensive 
knowledge and long experience of those 
by whom it has been openly pronounced 
not only difficult but impossible, I think 

ge arguments against the motion, 
which, though perhaps not stronger in 
themelves, (for what objection can be 
stronger than impossibility ?) ought at least 
more powerfully to incite us to oppose it. 

Of the impossibility of executing this 
enquiry, those who have proposed it well 

eto be convinced, not by arguments 
but experience; they deserve not to be 
diverted by persuasions from engaging in 
a task, which they have voluntarily deter- 
mined to undergo; a task which neither 

our, nor virtue, nor necessity has im- 
puted upon them, and to which it may 
sty be suspected, that they would not 

e submitted upon any other motives, 
than those by which their conduct has 
hitherto been generally directed—ambition 
gf desir 

eo who upon such principles con- 
demn themselves: to labours which the 
Cannot support, surely deserve to perih 
in the execution of their own projects, to 
be overwhelmed by the burthens which 
they have laid upon themselves, and to 
the disgrace which always attends 
the undertakers of impossibilities; and 
from which the powers of raillery and 
idicule, which they have so successfull 
played on this occasion, will not be suf- 
ficient to defend them. 

They have indeed, Sir, with great 
copiousness of age, and great fertility 
0 inagination, shown the weakness of 
harass this enquiry impossible; they 

€ proposed a method of performing it, 
which they hope will at once confute and 
oe their opponents; but all their rail- 
ery and all their arguments have in 
reality been thrown away upon an attempt 

confute what never was advanced. 
have first mistaken the assertion 
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which they , and then exposed its 
absurdity ; they! lave introduced a bug- 
bear, and then attempted to os their 
courage and their abilities, by showing 
that it cannot fright them. | 

The hon. gentleman, Sir, who first 
mentioned to you the impossibility of 
this enquiry, spoke only according to the 
common acceptation of words, and was far 
from intending to imply nataral and 
philosophical impossibility. He was far 
from intending to insinuate, that to exa- 
mine any series of transactions, or peruse 
any number of papers, implied an absurdi- 
ty, or contrariety to the established order 
of nature; he did not intend to rank this 
design with those of building in the air, or 
pumping out the ocean; he intended only 
to assert a moral or popu impossibility, 
to show that the scheme was not practi- 
cable but by greater numbers than could 
be conveniently employed upon it, or in a 
longer space of time than it was rational to 
assign to it; as we say it is impossible to 
raise groves upon rocks, or build cities in 
deserts, by Which we mean only te imply, 
that there is no proportion between the 
importance of the effect, and the force of 
the causes which must operate to produce 
it; that the toi will be great, and the ad- 
vantage little. | 

In this sense, Sir, and nothing but’ 
malice or perversness could have disco- 
‘vered any other, the motion may be truly 
said to be impossible ; but its ral eteuared 
ought to be rather the care of those who 
make, than of those that oppose it; and 
therefore I shall lay before the House 
other reasons, which, unless they can be 
answered, will determine me to voteagainst 
ity 

It cannot be doubted but the papers 
which must on this occasion be examined, 
contain a great number of private transac- 
tions, which the interest ef the nation and 
the honour of our sovereign require to be 
concealed. The system of policy which 
the French have, within the fast century, 
introduced into the world, has made nego- 
ciation more necessary than in any preced-. 
ing time. What was formerly performed | 
by fleets and armies, by invasions, sieges, 
and battles, has been of late accomplished 
by more silent methods. Kingdoms have 
been enlarged without bloodshed, and 
nations reduced to distress without the 
ravages of hostile armies, by the diminu- 
tion of their commerce, and the alienation 
of their allies. ’ 

For this reason, Sir, it has been neces- 
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sary frequently to engage in private trea- 
ties, to obviate designs sometimes justly, 
and at other times perhaps unreasonably 
suspected. It has been proper to act 
upon remote suppositions, and to conclude 
alliances which were only to be publicly 
owned, in consequence of measures taken 
by some other powers, which measures 
were sometimes laid aside, and the treaty 
therefore was without effect. In some of 
these provisionary contracts, it is easy to 
conceive, that designs were formed not to 
the advantage of sume powers, whom yet 
we do not treat as enemies, which were 
only to be made public by the execution 
of them: in others, perhaps some conces- 
sions were made to us, in consideration of 
the assistance that we promised, by which 
the weakness of our allies may be disco- 
vered, and which we cannot disclose with- 
out making their enemies more insolent, 
and encreasing that danger from which 
they apply to us for security and protec- 
tion. 

If to this representation of the nature of 
the papers with which our offices have 
been filled by the negociations of the last 
twenty years, any thing were necessary 
to be added, it may be farther alleged, that 
it has long been the practice of every 
nation on this side of the globe to procure 
. private intelligence of the designs and ex- 
pectations of the neighbouring powers, to 
penctrate into the counsels of princes and 
the closets of ministers, to discover the in- 
structions of ambassadors and the orders 
of venerals, to learn the destination of fieets 
before they are equipped, and of armies 
before they are levied, and to provide not 
only against immediate and visible hostili- 
ties, but to obviate remote and probable 
dangers. 

It need not be declared in this assem- 
bly, that this cannot always be done with- 
out employing men who abuse the confi- 
dence reposed in them, a practice on 
which I shall not at this time trouble the 
House with my opinion, nor interrupt the 
present debate, by any attempt to justify 
or condemn it. This I think may be very 
reasonably alleged, that whether the em- 
ployment of such persons be defensible by 
the reciprocal practice of nations or not, 
it becomes at Icast those that corrupt 
them and pay them for their treachery, 
mot to expose them to vengeance, to 
ferture, or to ruin; not to betray those 
crimes which they have hired them to 
commit, or give them up to punishment, 
to which they have made themselves liable 
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vantage. . 

That private compacts between nations 
and sovereigns ought to be kept inviolably 
secret, cannot be doubted by any man 
who considers, that secrecy 1s one of the 
conditions of those treaties, without which 
they had not been concluded; and there- 
fore, that to discover them is to violate 
them, to break down the securities of bu- 
man society, to destroy mutual trust, and 
introduce into the world universal confu- 
sion. For nothing less can be 
by a disregard of those ties which hnk 
nations in confederacies, and produce 
confidence and security, and which enable 
the weak by union to resist the attaeks of 
powerful ambition. 

How much: it would injure the honour 
of our sovereign to be charged with the 
dissolution of concord, and the subverston 
of the general bulwarks of public faith, it 
is superfluous to explain. To know the 
condition to which a compliance with 
this motion would reduce the British’ 
nation, we need only turn our eyes down- 
wards upon the hourly scenes of common 
life; we need only attend to the occur- 
rences which crowd perpetually upon our 
view, and consider the calamitous state of 
that man, of whom it is generally known 
that he cannot be trusted, and that secrets. 
communicated to him are in reality scat- 
tered among mankind. 

Every one knows that such a man can 
expect none of the advantages or pleasures 
of friendship, that he cannot transact af- 
fairs with others upon terms of equality, 
that he must purchase the favours of 
those that are more powerful than him- 
self, and frighten those into compliance 
with his designs who have any thing to 
fear from him; that he must give uncom- 
mon security for the performance of his: 
covenants; that he can have no influence 
but that of money, which will probably 
become every day less, that his success 
will multiply his enemies, and that in mis- 
fortunes he will be without refuge. 

The condition of nations collectively 
considered is not different from that of 
private men, their prosperity is produced 
by the same conduct, and their calamities 
drawn upon them by the same errors, 
negligences, or crimes; and therefore, 
since he that betrays secrets in private 
lite, indisputably forfeits his claim to trust, 
since he that can be no longer trusted is 
on the brink of ruin, I cannot but con- 
clude that, as by this motion all the se- 
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crets of our goverament must be inevitably 
betrayed, my duty to his majesty, my love 
to my country, and my obligations to dis- 
charge with fidelity the trust which my 
constituents have conferred upon me, 
oblige me to oppose it, 

Mr. Lyttelton: 


Sir; it always portends well to those 
whe dispute on the side of truth and rea- 
son, when their opponents appear not 
whally to bg hardened against the force of 
argument, when they seem desirous to 
gun the victory, not by superiority of 
numbers, but of reason, and attempt rather 
to convince, than to terrify or bribe. For 
though men are not in quest of truth 
themselves, nor desirous to point it out 
to others; yet while they are obliged to 
x with an appearance of sincerity, 

must necessarily afford the unpre- 
judiced and attentive an opportunity of 
discovering the right. While they think 
themselves under a necessity of reasoning, 
they cannot but show the force of a just 
argument, by the unsuccessfulness of 
endeavours to confute it, and the 
Propriety of an useful and salutary mo- 
tion, by the slight objections which they 
rae against it. They cannot but ‘find 
themaelves sometimes forced to discover 
what they ean never be expected to ac- 
knowledge, the weakness of their own 
reasons, ay deserting them, when they 
are pressed with contrary assertions, and 
seeking a subterfuge in new arguments 
a inconclusive and contemptible. 
ey show the superiority of their oppo- 
nents, like other troops, by retreating 
fore them, and forming one fortification 
another, in hopes of wearying 

these whom they cannot hope to repulse. 

Of this conduct we have had already 
an instance in the present debate ; a de- 

managed with such vigour, order, 
fad resolution, as sufficiently shows 


advantage of regular dicipline long | 


continued, and proves, that troops may 
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voured to persuade us, that they are only 
discouraging us froma an insuperable la- 
bour, and advising us to desist from mea- 
sures which we cannot live to accom- 
plish. . : 

But when they found, Sir, that their 
exaggerations produced merriment instead 
of terror, that their opponents were de- 
termined to try their strength against im- 
possibilty: that they were resolved to 
aunch out into this boundless ocean of 
enquiry; an ocean of which they have 
been boldly told, that it has neither shore 
nor bottom, and that whoever ventures into 
it must be tost about for life ; when they 
discovered that this was not able to shake 
our resolution, or move us to any other 
disposition, they thought it proper to ex- 
ae away their assertion of impossibility, 

y making a kind of distinction between, 
things impossible, and things which can 
not be performed ; and finding it neces- 
sary to enlarge their plea, they have now 
asserted, that this enquiry is both impos 
sible and inexpedient. 

Its impossibility, Sir, has been already 
sufficiently discussed, and shown to mean 
only a difficulty which the unskilfulness 
of our ministers has produced ; for transao- 
tions can only produce difficulties to the 
enquirer, when they are confused; and . 
confusion can only be the effect of ignor- 
ance or neglect. 4 

Artifice is, indeed, one more source of 
perplexity ; it is the interest of that man 
whose cause is bad to speak unintelligibly 
in the defence of it, and of him whose 
actions cannot bear to be examined, to 
hide them in disorder, to engage his pur- 
suers in a labyrinth, that they may not 
trace his steps and discover his retreat,; 
and what intricacies may be produced by, 
fraud co-operating with subtilty, it is not 
possible to tell. Ee 

I do not however believe, that all the 
art of wickedness can elude the enquiries 
of a British parliament, quickened by 
zeal for the public happiness. The saga- 


relain their gkill and spirit, even when | city of our predecessors has often detect- 
.¥ &re deprived of that leader, to whose | ed crimes concealed with more policy than 
Mstructions and example they were in-' can be ascribed to those whose conduct 

ted for them. When first this motion | is now to be examined, and dragged the 
Was offered, it seems to have been their: authors of national calamities to punish- 
of ; hope to divert us from it by outcries, ment from their darkest retreats. The 
den Posibility, by representing it as the -expediency, therefore, of this motion, 1s 

and of men unacquainted with the now to be considered, and surely it will 
sate of our offices, or the multiplicity of not require long reflection to prove, that 
clions, in which the indefatigable jt is proper, when the nation is oppressed 
el ry of our ministers has been em-. with calamities,-to enquire by what mis- 
Syed; and they have therefore oases conduct they were brought upon it; when 
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immense sums have been raised by the 
most oppressive methods of exaction, to 
ask why they were demanded, and how 
they were expended ; when penal laws 
have been partially executed, to examine 
by what authority they were suspended, 
and by what they were enforced; and 
when the parliament has for twenty years 
implicitly obeyed the direction of one man, 
when it tys been known throughout the 
nation before any question was proposed, 
how it would be decided, to search out 
the motive of that regular compliance, 
and to examine whether the minister was 
reverenced for his wisdom and virtue, or 
feared for his power, or courted for the 
public money; whether he owed his pre- 
valence to the confidence or corruption of 
his followers ? 

It cannot surely be thought inexpedient, 
to inquire into the reasons for which our 
merchants were for many years suffered 
to be plundered, or for which a war, soli- 
cited by the general voice of the whole 
_ nation, was delayed ; into the reasons for 
which our fleets were fitted out only to 
coast upon the ocean, and connive at the 
departure of squadrons and the transporta- 
tion of armies, to suffer our allics to be 
invaded, and our traders ruined and en- 
slaved. | 

It is in my opinion convenient to exa- 
mine with the utmost rigour, why time 
was granted to our enemies to fortify 
themselves against us, while a standing 
army preyed upon our people? Why forces 
unacquainted with the use of arms were 
sent against them, under the command of 
leaders equally ignorant? And why we 


have suffered their privateers in the mean 


time to rove at large over the ocean, and 
insult us upon our own coasts? Why we 
did not rescue our sailors from captivity, 
when opportunities of exchange were in 
eur power? And why we rebbed our mer- 
chants of their crews by rigorous impresses, 
without employing them either to guard 
our trade, or subdue our enemies? 

if parliament is not to be suffered to en- 
quire into affarrs like these, it is no longer 
any security to the people, that they have 
the right of electing representatives ; and 
unless they may carry their enquiries back 
as far as they shall think it necessary, the 
most acute sagacity may be easily eluded ; 
causes may be very remote from their con- 
sequences, the original motives of a long 
train of wicked measures may lie hid in 
some private transaction of former years, 
and those advantages which our enemies 
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have been of late suffered to obtain, were 
perhaps sold them at some forgotten con- 
gress by some secret article. 

Such are probably the private transac- 
tions which the-hon. gentleman is so much 
afraid of exposing to the light; transac- 
tions in which the interest of this nation 
has been meanly yielded up by cowardice, 
or sold by treachery ; in which Great Bri- 
tain has been considered as a province 
subordinate to some other country, or in 
which tire minister has enriehed himself 
by the sacrifice of the public rights. 

it has been, indeed, alle with some 
degree of candour, that many of ourtreaties 
were provisions against invasions which 

rhaps were never intended, and calcu- 
fated to deieat measures which only our 
own cowardice disposed us to fear. That 
such treaties have, indeed, been made, 
Hanover is a sufficient witness ; but how- 
exer frequently they may occur, they may 
surely be discovered with very little dis- 
advantage to the nation; they will prove 
only the weakness of those that made 
them, who were at one time intimidated 
by chimerical terrors, and at another 
lulled into confidence by airy security. 

The concessions. from foreign powers, 
which have been likewise acauenea< ought 
surely not to be produced as arguments 
against the motion ; for what could more 
excite the curiosity of the nation, if, in- 
deed, this motion were in reality produced 
by malevolence or resentment? If none 
were expected to concur in it but those 
who envied the abilities, or had felt the 
power of the late minister, it might be 

erhaps defeated by such insinuations ; 
for nothing could more certainly regain 
his reputation, or exalt him to more abso- 
lute authority, than proofs that he had 
obtained for us any concessions from fo- 
reign powers. 

f any advantageous terms have been 
granted us, he must be confessed to have 
so far discharged his trust to his allies, that 
he has kept them with the utmost caution 
from the knowledge of the people, who 
have heard during all his administration 
of nothing but subsidies, submission, and 
compliances paid to almost every prince 
on the continent who has had the confi- 
dence to demand them ; and if by this en- 
quiry any discovery to the disadvantage of 
our allies should be struck out, he may 
with great sincerity allege, that it was 
made without his consent. 

Another objection to this enquiry is, 
that the spies which are retained in foreign 
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courts may be detected by it, that the 
canals of our intelligence will be for ever 
stopped, and that we shall henceforth have 
po knowledge of the designs of foreign 
powers, but what may be honestly attain- 
ed by penetration and experience. Spies 
are, indeed, a generation for whose secu- 
nty I have not much regard, but for whom 
I am on this occasion less solicitous, as I 
believe very few of them will be affected 
by this motion. 

The conduct of our ministers has never 
discovered such an acquaintance with the 
designe of neighbouring princes, as could 
be suspected to be obtained by any un- 
common methods, or they have very lit- 
tle improved the opportunities which early 
iaformation put into their power ; for the 
have always been baffled and deceived. 


been of no use; and if any 
of assertions be true, the public will 
not suffer by the motion. 

It was justly observed by the hon. gen- 
teman, that a parallel may be properly 


ing nation and a trader. 


traffic in the dark with his stock, and on 
bis credit, and who shall permit them to 
transact par in his name, without en- 
quiring whether they are advantageous, 
or whether they are, rformed. 

Every man immediately marks out a 
trader infatuated, as on the brink of 
bankruptcy and ruin; every one will 
easily foresee, that his servants will take 
advantage of his credulity, and proceed 
hourly to grosser frauds; that they will 
grow rich by betraying his interest, that 
they will neglect his affairs to promote 
their own, that they will plunder him till 
he has nothing left, and seek then for em- 
-eatheaba amongst those to whom they 

fe recommended themselves by selling 
their trust. His neighbours, who easily 
foresee his approaching misery, retire 
from him by degrees, disunite their bu- 
siness from his, and leave him to fall 
without involving others in his ruin. 

__ Sach must be the fate of a trader whom 
idleness, or a blind confidence in the inte- 
rity of others, hinders from attending to 

is own affairs, unless he rouses from his 
slumber, and recovers from his infatuation. 
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And what is to be done by the man who, 
having for more than twenty years neg- 
lected so necessary an employment, 

what must necessarily be found in much 
less time, his accounts perplexed, his cre- 
dit depressed, and his affairs disordered ? 
What remains, but that he suffer that dis- 
order to proceed no farther, that he reso- 
lutely examine all the transactions which 
he has hitherto overlooked, that he repair 
those errors which are yet retrievable, and 
reduce his trade into method; that he 
doom those servants, by whom he has 
been robbed or deceived. to the punish- 
ment which they deserve, and recover 
from them that wealth which they have 
accumulated by rapacity and fraud ? 

By this method only can the credit of 
the trader or the nation be repaired, and 
this is the method which the motion re- 
commends; a motion with which therefore 
every man may be expected to comply, 
<i desires that his ssantey should auc 
more recover its influence and power, who 
wishes to see Great Britain again courted 
and feared, and her monarch considered 
as the arbiter of the world, the protector: 
of true religion, and the defender of the 
liberties of mankind. 


Mr. Phillips : 


Sir; Iam so far from believing that 
there is danger of exposing the spies of 
the government to the resentment of fo- 
reign princes, by complying with this 
motion, that I suspect the opposition to 
be produced chiefly from a consciousness, 
that no spies will be discovered to have 
been employed, and that the secret service 
for which such large sums have been re- © 
quired, will appear to have been rather for 
the service of domestic than of foreign 
traitors, and to have been performed 
rather in this House than in foreign 
courts. : 

Secret Service has been long a term 
of great use to the ministers of this nation ; 
aterm of art to which such uncommon 
efficacy has been hitherto annexed, that 
the people have been influenced by it to 
pay taxes, without expecting to be in- 
formed how they were applied, having 
been content with being told whien they 
inquired after their properties, that they 
were exhausted and dissipated in secret 
service. 

Secret service I conceive to have origi- 
nally implied transactions of which the 
agents were secret, though the effects 
were visible. When Marlborough defeated 
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the French, when he counteracted all their 
stratagems, obviated ail their designs, and 
deceived all their expectations, he charged 
the nation with large sums for secret ser- 
vice, which were, indeed, cheartully al- 
lowed ; because the importance and reality 
of the service were apparent from its ef- 
fects. But what advantages can our mi- 
nisters boast of having obtained in twenty 
years by the means of their intelligence? 
or by whom have they, within that period, 
not been deceived by false appearances? 
When we purchase secret service at so 
dear a rate, let it appear that we really 
obtain what we pay tor, though the means 
by which it is obtained are kept impene- 
trably secret. Wherever the usefulness 
of the intelligence is not discoverable, it 
is surely just to enquire, whether our 
money is not demanded for other purposes, 
whether we are not in reality hiring with 
our own money armies to enslave, or se- 
nators to betray us; or enriching an ava- 
ricious minister, while we imagine ourselves 
contributing to the public security? — 


- Colorel Cholmondeley : 


Sir; it has been in all foregoing ages 
the custom for men to speak of the govern- 
ment with reverence, even when they op- 
pace its measures, or projected its APNE 
ution ; nor has it been thought in any time 
before our own, decent or parliamentary to 
give way to satire or invective, or indulge 
a petulant imugination, to endeavour to 
level all orders by contemptuous reilec- 
tions, or to court the populace, by echoing 
their language, or adopting their senti- 
ments. 

This method of: gaining the reputation 
ef patriotism, has been unknown till the 

resent age, and reserved for the present 

aders of the people, who will have the 
honour to stand recorded as the original 
authors of anarchy, the great subverters 
of order, and the first men who dared to 
pronounce, that all the secrets of govern- 
ment ought to be made public. 

It has been hitherto understood in all 
mations, that those who were intrusted 
with authority, had likewise a claim to re- 
spect and confidence; that they were 
choses for the superiority of their abilities, 
or the reputation of their virtue ; and that 
therefore it was reasonable to consign to 
their management, the direction of such 
affairs as by their own nature require 
secrecy. 

But this ancient doctrine, by which 
subordination has been sa long preserved, 
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is now to be set aside for new principles, 
which may Hatter the pride, and incite the 
passions of the people ; we are now to be 
told, that affairs are only kept secret, be- 
cause they will not boar examination ; that 
men conceal not those transactions io 
which they have succeeded, but those in 
which they have failed ; that they are only 
inclined to liide their follies or their crimes, 
and that to examine their conduct in the 
most open manner, is only to secure the 
interest of the public. 

Thus has the nation been taught to ex. 
pect, that the counsels of the cabinet 
should be dispersed in the public papers; 
that their governors should declare the 
motives of their measures, and discover 
the demands of our allies, and the scheme 
of our policy; and that the people should 
be consulted upon every emergence, and 
enjoy the right of instructing not only 
their own representatives, but the ministers 
of the crown. 

In this debate the mention of secre 
treaties has been received with contempt 
and ridicule, the ministers have been up- 
braided with chimerical fears, and unne- 
cessary provisions against attacks which 
never were designed ; they have been al- 
leged to have no other interest in view 
than their pwn, when they endeavour to 
mislead enquirers, and to have in reality 
nothing to keep from public view but their 
own ignorance or wickedness. 

It cannot surcly be seriously asserted 
by men of knowledge and experience, that 
there are no designs formed by wise go 
vernments, of which the success depends 
upon secrecy ; nor can it be asserted, that 
the enquiry now proposed will betray BO- 
thing trom which our enemies may Fe- 
ceive advantage. 

If we should suppose, that all our 
schemes are either fully accomplished, oF 
irretrievably defeated, it will not even then 
be prudent to discover them, since they 
will enable our enemies to form conjec- 
tures of the future from the past, a) to 
obviate hereafter the same designs, when 
it shall be thought necessary to resume 
them. 

But, in reality, nothing 1s more © 
tional, than to suppose this a safer aa 
than any other for euch general an 
ries ; for why should it be imagines, | 
our eng: t still depending, 

gagements are no what 
and our treatics yet in force? An BAe. 
can be more dishonourable or ee ene aa 
than to destroy at once the whole sc 
of fureign policy, to dissolve our 


ore irra- 
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md destroy the effects of such long and 
neh expensive negociations, without first 
examining whether they will be beneficial 
or detrimental to us? | 
Nor is it only with respect to foreign 
afuirs that secrecy is necessary ; there are 
mdouttedly many domestic transactions 
which tt Is not proper to communicate to 
the whole nation. ‘here is still a faction 
among us, which openly desires the sub- 
versim of our present establishment; a 
faction, indeed, not powerful, and which 
grows, F hope, every day weaker, but 
vhich is favoured, or at least imagines it- 
wiffavoured, by those who have so long 
ditingnished themselves by opposing the 
measures Of the government. Against 
these men, whose hopes are revived by 
every cmmotion, who studiously heighten 
every subject of discontent, and add their 
cutcries to every clamour, it is not 
doubted but measures are formed by 
which their designs are discovered, and 
their measures broken; nor can it be sup- 
posed, that this is done without the assist- 
ance of some who are received with confi- 
dence amongst them, and who probably 
pass for the most zealous of their party. 
Many other domestic occasions of ex- 
pence might be mentioned, of expence 
which operates in private, and produces 
benefits which are only not acknowledged 
se they are not known, but which 
could no longer be applied to the same 
useful purposes, if the channels through 
which it passes were laid open. I- cannot 
therefore forbear to offer my opinion, that 
this motion, by which all the secrets of our 
government will be discovered, will tend to 
the confusion of the present system of Eu- 
rope, to the absolute ruin of our interest 
in foreign courts, and to the embarrass- 
ment of our domestic affairs. I cannot, 
therefore, conceive how any advantages 
can be pepe by the most eager per- 
*cators of the late ministry, which can, 
fren in their opinion, deserve to be pur- 
sed at so dear a rate. 


Mr. Pritt : 


Sir ; I know not by what fatality the 
Yersaries of the motion are impelled to 
assist their adversaries, and contribute to 
ef own overthrow, by suggesting, when- 
Oppose it, new arcu. 

Bet against thenuelies i 
Be seeas long observed, that when 
: rawing near to destruction, they 
Pparently deprived of their under- 
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fully fo those calamities with which they 
are threatened, but which might by a dif- 
ferent conduct be sometimes delayed. 
This has surely now happened to the vete- 
ran advocates for an absolute and unac- 
countable ministry, who have discovered 
on this occasion, by the weakness of their 
resistance, that their abilities are declin- 
ing; and I cannot bat hope, that the omen 
will be fulfilled ; and that thcir infatuation 
will be quickly foHowed by their ruin. 

To touch in this debate on our domes- 
tic affairs, to mention the distribution of 
the public money, and to discover tlicir 
fears, lest the ways in which it has been 
disbursed, should by this enquiry be dis- 
covered, to recal to the minds of their op- 
ponents the immense sums which have 
been annually demanded, and of which no 
account has been yet given, is surely the 
lowest degree of weakness and impru- 
dence. 

I am so far from being convinced that 
any danger can arise from this enquiry, 
that I believe the nation can only be in- 
jured by a long neglect of such examina- 
tions; and that a minister is easily for- 
midable, when he has exempted himself 
by a kind of prescription from exposing 
his accounts, and has long had an’ oppor- 
tunity of employing the public money in 
multiplying his dependants, enriching hig 
hirelings, enslaving boroughs, and cor- 
rupting parliaments. 

That those have been m reality the pur- 
‘a for which the taxes of many years 

ave been squandered, is sufficiently ap- 
parent without an enquiry. We have 
wasted sums with which the French, in 
pursuance of their new scheme of ené 
creasing their influence, would have beer 
able to purchase the submission of hail the 
nations of the earth, and with which the 
monarchs of Europe might, have been 
held dependent on a nod; these they 
have wasted only to sink our country inte 
disgrace, to heighten the spirit of inipo- 
tent encmies, to destroy our commerce, 
and distress our colonies. We have pa- 
ticntly suffered, during a peace of ZO years, 
those taxes to be extorted from us, by 
which a war might have been supported 
against the most powerful nation, and 
have seen them engulphed in the bound- 
less expences of the government, without 
being able to discover any other effect 
from them than the establishment of mi- 
nisterial tyranny. 

There has, indeed, been among the fol- 


"> and contribute by their own , lowers of the court a- regular subordina- 
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tion, and exact obedience; nor has any 
man been found hardy enough to reject 
the dictates of the premier. Every man 
who has received his pay, has with great 
cheerfulness complied with his commiands ; 
and every man who has held any post or 
office under the crown, has evident. ly con- 
sidered himself as enlisted by the minister. 
But the visible influence of places, 
however destructive to the constitution, is 
not the chief motive of an enquiry; an 
enquiry implies something secret, and is 
intended to discover the private methods 
of extending dependence, and propa- 
gating corruption ; the methods by which 
the people have been influenced to choose 
those men for representatives whose prin- 
ciples they detest, and whose conduct 
they condemn ; and by which those whom 
their country has chosen for the guardians 
of its liberties, have been induced to sup- 
port in this House measures, which in 
every other place they have made no 
scruple to censure. 7 
‘ When we shall examine the distribu- 
tion of the public treasure, when we shall 
enquire by what conduct we have been 
debarred from the honours of war, and at 
the same time deprived of the blessings of 
e, to what causes it is to be imputed, 
that our debts have continued during the 
long-continued tranquillity of Europe, 
nearly in the state to which they were 
raised by fighting, at our own expence, 
the general quarrel of mankind; and why 
the sinking fund, a kind of inviolable de- 
posit appropriated to the payment of our 
creditors, and the mitigation of our taxes, 
has been from year to year diverted to 
very different uses: we.shall find that our 
treasure has been exhausted, net to hum- 
ble foreign enemies, or obviate domestic 
insurrections; not to support our allies, 
or suppress our factions; but for ends 
which no man, who feels the love of his 
country yet unextinguished, can name 
without horror, the purchase of alliances, 
and the hire of votes, the corruption of the 
people, and the exaltation of France. 
_Such are the discoveries which I am 
not afraid to declare, that 1 expect from 
the enquiry, and therefore I cannot but 
think it necessary. If those to whom the 
administration of affairs has been for 20 
years committed, have betrayed their 
trust, if they have invaded the public 
rights with the public treasure, and made 
use of the dignities which their country 
has conferred upon them, only to enslave 
_it, who will not confess, that they ought to 
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be delivered up to speedy justice? That 
they ought to be set as land-marks to pos- 
terity, to warn those who shall hereafter 
launch out on the ocean of affluence and 
power, not to be too confident of a pros- 
perous gale, but to remember, that there 
are rocks on which whoever rushes must 
inevitably perish? If they are innocent, 
and far be it from me to declare them 
guilty without examination, whom will 
this enquiry injure? Or what effects will 
it produce, but that which every man 
pears to desire, the re-establishment of the 
public tranquillity, a firm confidence in the 
justice and wisdom of the government, 
and a general reconciliation of the people 
to the ministers ? 


Colonel Mordaunt : 


Sir; notwithstanding the zeal with 
which the hon. gentleman has urged the 
necessity of this enquiry, a zeal of which 
I think, it may at least be said, that it is 
too vehement and acrimonious to be the. 
mere result of public spirit, unmixed with 
interest or resentment; he has yet been 
so far unsuccessful in his reasoning, that 
he has not produced in me any conviction, 
or weakened any of the impressions which 
the arguments of those akon he apposes 
had made upon me. 

He has contented himself with recapitu- 
lating some of the benefits which may be 
hoped for from the enquiry; he has re- 
presented in the strongest terms, the su 

sed misconduct of the ministry; he 

as aggravated all the appearances of 
wickedness or negligence, and then has 
inferred the usefulness of a general enquiry 
for the punishment of past offences, and 
the prevention of the like practices in fu- 
ture times. 

That he has discovered great qualifica- 
tions for invective, and that his declama- 
tion was well calculated to inflame those 
who have already determined their opinion, 
and who are therefore only restrained from 
such measures as are now recommended 
by natural caution and sedateness, I do 
not deny; but surely he does not expect 
to gain proselytes by assertions without 
proof, or to produce any alteration of sen- 
timents, without attempting to answer the 
arguments which Bavebes offered against 
his opinion. 

It has been urged, with great appearance 
of reason, that an enquiry, such as is now 
proposed, with whatever prospects of ven- 

eance, of justice, or of advantage, 1t may 
atter us at a distance, will be in reality. 
2 
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detrimental to the public ;' because it will 
discover all the secrets of our government, 
lay all our negociations open to the world, 
will show what powers we most fear, or 
most trust, and furnish our enemies with 
means of defeating all our schemes, and 
counteracting all our measures. 
- This appears to me, Sir, the chief sr- 
gument against the motion, an argu- 
ment of which the force cannot but be 
discovered by those whose interest it is-to 
confute it, and of which, therefore, by ap- 
ing to neglect it, they seem to con- 
fas thet it is unanswerable; and there- 
fore, since I cannot find the motion jus- 
tified otherwise than by loud declarations 
of its propriety, and violent invectives 
against the ministry, I hope that I shall 
escape at least the censure of the calm 
and impartial, though I venture to declare 
that I cannot approve it; and with regard 
to the clamorous and turbulent, I have 
long learned to despise their menaces, be- 
cause I have hitherto found them only the 
boasts of impotence. 


Mr. Cornwall : 
Sir; if to obtain the important appro- 
bation of the gentleman that spoke last, it 


be necessary only to answer the argument 
on which he has insisted, and nothing be 


necessary to produce an enquiry but his 
5 apie, shall not despair, that this 
ate may be concluded according to the 


wishes of the nation, that secret wicked- 
ness may be detected, and that our 
posterity may be secured from any inva- 
sion of their liberty, by examples of the 
vengeance of an injured people. 

To confute the argument advanced by 
the hon. gentleman, it appears to me only 
necessary to deny the assertion on which 
it is founded, of which I am, indeed, very 
far from being able to find, that it is in- 
disputable, or that it is any more thana 
pretence made use of to elude an examina- 
tion far more dangerous to the ministry 
than the empire. 

Let us enquire how our affairs are 
transacted, and how this enquiry is to be 
prosecuted, and it will soon appear, that 
the danger which has been represented so 
formidable is merely chimerical, and that 
we may punish our domestic enemies with- 
out giving any advantage to the malice of 
oreign powers. 

It is well known, Sir, that the public 
affairs are not transacted personally by the 
great officers of state, without the inter- 
Vention of messengers, and the agency of 
(VOL. XII. } 
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secretaries and clerks, by whom all dis- 
patches are drawn up according to the 
direction of their superiors, or transcribed 
and reposited in the offices, and to whom 
consequently every transaction is known, 
and all secrets are entrusted. The en- 
quiry will be made by a Secret Committee 
selected by the House, and delegated to 
this employment for their capacity, in- 
dustry, and integrity; and of whom it 
may surely be asserted, that they are not 
less worthy of confidence than the clerks 
of an office, or less likely to prefer the in- 
terest and security of their ‘country in 
which they have large possessions, and of 
their constituents by whom they have been 
entrusted with the disposal of their pro- 
perties and the guardianship of their rights, 
to the idle vanity of amusing their com- 
panions with a recital of secret transac- 
tions, and the pleasure of magnifying their 
own importance by showing how much _ 
ae All been trusted. 

e report is, indeed, afterwards to be 
brought before the House, and if any 
criminal transactions are discovered, they 
may become the ground of accusations or 
impeachments. But it must be confessed, 
that the people have made a very unhappy 
choice, if the members of this House are 
not at least as worthy of trust as the agents 
of the ministry, for in the opinion of far 
the greater part of the nation, the mi- 
nistry itself has been selected from that 
part of their representative, in which con- 
fidence could least safely be reposed. 

It is not likely, that parliament will 
publish the report, if it be found to con- 
tain any other secrets than those of trea- 
chery and corruption; or that they wil 
sacrifice the public happiness to the thirst 
of vengeance ; and therefore I cannot but 
believe, that the secrets of the govern- 
ment may be still concealed, though the 
crimes of the ministry be published to the 
world. ~ ' 

The question was then put, and deter- 


mined in the negative by 244 against 
242.* 


* « While Pulteney was confined by the 
sickness and death of. his daughter, the other 
leaders of the opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, being eager to prove that they could 
carry 2 measure without his assistance, lord 
Limerick moved, on the 9th of March, for a 
Secret Committee, to enquire into the admi- 
nistration of sir Robert Walpole, during the 
last twenty years. Winchelsea and Carteret, 
whom Pulteney had particularly favoured, in- 
timated to his friends, without bis authority, 
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The Pension Bill passes the Commons.]} 
March 16. The Commons passed the Pen- 
sion-Bill, on a division, Ayes 233, Noes 
153, which Mr. Carew was ordered to 
carry to the Lords. 


The Place-Bill passes the Commons 
March 22. The Bill for the better securing 
the freedom of parliaments, by limiting 


that it would be agreeahle to bim if they would 
not attend; accordingly, the oe being 
made during bis abeence, while Sandys was 
gone to Worcester to be elected, was lost by 
a majority of only 3; 244 against 242. 

‘«¢ Palteney in several audiences u re- 
peatedly to the king, that the Tories were by 
no means Jacobites, and to use them as Jaco- 
bites, was the ready to make them so; 
that two-thirds of the nation were Tories, and 
several of them men of large estates. Me even 
ventured te ask the king why he made him- 
self only the head of a party, when he might 
be king of the whole nation! He himself, he 
added, was a Whig, bis most intimate friends 
were Whigs. He was of opinion, that the 
trunk of the tree in the government should be 
formed of Whigs, but that the Tories might 
be inoculated or engrafted upon it. The 
Tories were not masters of calculation, or pro- 
ficients in the knowledge of languages, and 
therefore could not nor did not expect the first 
situations under government: by conferrivg a 
few places at court on some of the most con- 
siderable, by constituting others lord lieute- 
nants of the counties, and by distributing 
some other marks of royal favour, he would 
disarm the whole party, and prevent their unit- 
ing in opposition to government. By this 
coaduct, the king might abolish all distinctions 
of parties, and the remainder of his reign 
might be peaceable and glorious. But Pulte- 
ney was now talking in vain ; all his remon- 
strances were ineffectual; he was no longer 
the soul ofa great party, and lost that per- 
sonal credit and power which he enjoyed trom 
that situation. 

‘‘ The third great object which Orford had 
te effect, was his own security, which the 
temper of parliament, and the popular outcry 
against him, rendered extremely difficult. 
But the support of the king, the opposition of 
the House of Peers, the goodness of his cause, 
and the steady zeal of his friends, finally pre- 
wailed: the good sense of the nation was not 
long to be deluded by vague accusations of 
pretended patriots. 

“ It is fortunate, however, for the honour of 
gir Robert Walpole, that the enquiry into his 
administration took place; as the ordeal which 
he underwent on this occasion, was such as 
could have been passed by few ministers, who 
had, duricg so long a period, directed the helm 
of government in a great commercial country, 
divided into parties, and tora by factions.” 
Coxe’s Memoirs of sir R. Walpole. : 
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the number of officers in the House of 
Commons, was read the third Fr Sey 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. : 


DsgsaTe 1x THE ComMONS ON LORS 
LimMERICK’s MorTioN FOR APPOINTING 
A COMMI?PTEE TO ENQUIRE INTO THE 
€Conpuct oF Roserr Eary or Orn- 


-FORD DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


From the London Magazine.*] March 
28, The Serjeant at Arms was ordered to 
go to the Court of Requests and the 
places adjacent, and summon the members 
to attend, which being dene, 


Lord Limerick rose and said :¢ | 
Sir; notwithstanding the bad success of 


* Two distinct Reports of this important 
Debate baving appeared in the London and 
Gentleman’s Magazine, both of them are here 

reserved. The London Magazine gave the 
ebate in December 1742 ; the Gentleman's 
(compiled by Dr. Johnson) in July 1748. 


+ The motion of lord Limerick to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the conduct of sir Robert 
Walpole, during the last twenty years, had 
been thrown out, and the loss of the question 
had been principally owing to the absence of 
Pulteney, and to the intimation that he was 
averse to it. With a view to contradict these 
reports, which he considered as injurious to 
his reputation, as if he was desirous of check- 
ing an enguiry, lord Limerick, at his request, 
made a second motion to dppeint a secret 
committee of enquiry into the conduct of the 
earl of Orford, during the last ten years of 
his being first commissioner of the treasury, 
and chancellor and under treasurer of bis ma-. 
jesty’s exchequer. 

‘‘ Tt will be unnecessary to enter into a de- 
tail of the arguments which were urged on 
both sides, as well on this as on the former 
occasion, in which the late minister was as 
vigorously attacked, ably defended, and in 
which hig third son, Horace Walpole, testified 
his filial affection, by an animated and manly 
speech against the motion. 

‘¢ It is sufficient to observe, that to accuse 
a minister of any specific acts of mal-admi- 
nistration, is the privilere of our well-regu- 
lated constitution, which no one bata friend 
to a despotic government, could wish to be 
removed ; but to constitute a general enquiry 
into the conduct of a minister for so long a 
term as ten years, founded on popular cla- 
mours and vawue suspicions, pr ey i a 
larizing any act of guilt, and especi or 
acacuns afi liad been legally sanctioned 
by parliament, seemed as unjust as It Was un- 
constitutional. It required all the powers of 
Pulteney, who is said to have still pre- 
served ‘a miraculous influence inthe House: 
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ny last motion {See p. 448) for inguiring 
into the late voddeaat at a) ic affairs, 
it shall not discourage me from offering 
 prearigasdsh roar piensa because, 
think, our making some sort of enquiry 
daring this session of parliament, abso- 
rep hone wages! | for quieting the minds of 
the people, and for restoring in same de- 
gree, the character and credit of our go- 
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this session over without any enquiry, 
it will be sed, that a taajority of ia have 
been partakers in the guilt, and partners 
in the plunder of our country. 

From hence, Sir, I must hope, that 
every innocent man in this House, (and 
now that one man is gone from amongst us, 
I hope, all of us are so,) will be for the 
— I am now to propose, because I 


venment. What sort of company some | have taken care to prevent its being liable 
gentlemen may keep, I do not ; but [to the two chief objections that seemed to 
tome who keep all sorts of company, the | prevail against my last. motion. These 


dixppointment upon the former motion’s 
being rejected, appeared evident in the 
every man, who had not reason, 
wpon his own § or the account of 
some of his friends, to dread the conse- 
quences of that ars ap And whatever 
we may think within doors, it will be 
thought without, nay, it is now generally 
said, that if some people were not con- 
scious of their own guilt, they would not 
$0 vigorously an enquiry; for an 
Innocent man, when he finds himself ac- 
cused or 6 will always desire to 
be brought to a fair and legal trial, that he 
may have an opportunity to vindicate his 
against those whispers that are 

wpread shout against it. This, Sir, is the 
language now held without doors, and the 
certain consequence will be, that if we let 


of Commons,’ and all the eloquence of Pitt, 
who eminently distinguished himself in both 
these debates, to palliate or justify such a 
flagrant abuse of parliamentary interference ; 
it demanded all the accumulated weight 
bf the Tories and disaffected Whigs, to carry 
# through the House, by a majority of only 
vu The motion basteg passed of 
motion having , A committee 
secrecy, consisting of twenty-one membere, 
wes appointed, and empowered to examine, 
mathe most solemn manner, such persons as 
they th proper on the subject matter of 
ther euquiry. Of the twenty-one members 
*ppointed by ballot, all except two were the 
ete ae of the tate minister. The 
‘ Whigs aceused the Tories of hav- 
ected falsely in permitting the introduction 
st Heary Lydal and Talbot, with a view to 
perplex the business, while the Tories on 
ther side accused Sandys of being rather a 
Spy than an associate, and of rather embar- 
than forwarding the business. The 
earl of Orford, however, seems to have formed 
& more judicious opinion of this circumstance. 
or being congratulated that two of his 
)were appomted members of the secret 
Committee, he replied, ‘ They will become so 
Realons for the honour of the committee, that 
they will no longer pay sufficient regard to 
mine.’ Coxe’s Memoirs of sir R. Walpole. 


‘were, its 


eing too extensive as to time, 
and too extensive as to matter. An en- 
quiry for twenty years back was th 
to be without precedent, and that it would 
be such a precedent as might be of dan- 
gerous consequence in future times. This 
was one of the chief objections against it, 
and an objection which, I believe, had 
weight with some whose concurrence I 
hope to be favoured with in this motion. 
And the other objection was, its compre- 
hending all our foreign as well as domestic 
affairs, which must of course have brought 
all the papers relating to our ale nego- 
ciations before our committee. ‘Lo this it 
was objected, that it would endanger the 
discovery of some of the most important 
secrets of our government to our enemies, 
which might be of the most fatal conse- 
quence now that we are en in one 
war, and in great likelihood of being soon 
obliged to engage in another. This like- 
wise seemed to have weight, and, I be- 
lieve, prevailed with some gentlemen to 
be against my former motion; for which 
reason I shall now only move, “ That a 
Committee be appointed td enquire into 
the Conduct of Robert earl of Orford, 
during the last Ten Years of his bein 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, an 
Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of his 
Majesty’s Exchequer.” 

Sir; 1 the time of enquiry pro- 

by this motion will not be thought 

too extensive; for considering the chief 
crime of a domestic nature, he has been 
accused of, our enquiry cannot, I think, 
be confined within narrower bounds. The 
crime I mean, is that of applying not only 
all the favours of the crown, but even the 
public money, towards gaining a corrupt 
influence at elections and in parliament. 
This he is generally accused of by the 
voice of the le without doors, and, 1 
believe, there is not a gentleman in this 
House that has been chosen in opposi- 
tion to what was called the court in- 
terest, who was not sensible of some such 
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practices being carried on against him, be- 
fore and at the time of his election. 
Every gentleman must be sensible, that it 
is very difficult to fix such practices upon 
a minister, because they are not only car- 
ried on in an hidden manner, but by tools 
and under-agents, who do not appear at 
the election as agents for the minister, but 
as agents for the court candidate; and 
gener~'ly spend their money very freely, 
though it is often known, that neither 
they ior their candidate had ever any 
money of their ownto spare. Nay, those 
agents are often known to be treasury- 
agents, though in the common course of 
justice it is impossible to prove that they 
are. It will even be difficult for a com- 
mittee of this House, with all the powers 
we can give them, to trace this practice 
up to its original source ; but, considerin 
the general suspicion without doors, ee 
the many strong reasons there are for be- 
lieving that suspicion to be well grounded, 
we ought certainly to aim at it; and if we 
do, we cannot begin later than the time 
when canvassing may be supposed to have 
begun for the chusing of the last “par- 
liament, which I reckon, was about ten 
years ago; for as that parliament was 
chosen in the summer 1734, we must 
suppose that the candidates, especially 
where there was like to be an opposition, 
begun to take measures for securing their 
interest in the summer 1732, which will 
just come within the term of ten years, 
computing back from this time. 

For this reason, I hope this will appear to 
be the shortest time I could move for; and 
as it is much shorter than the time pro- 
posed by my last motion, I hope I shall have 
the concurrence of many gentlemen who 
then appeared against me; especially as I 
havelikewise inthis taken care to obviatethe 
other objection, of its being too extensive 
as to the matters proposed to be enquired 
into; for as this noble lord had by none 
of his offices any thing to do with forein 
affairs, this motion cannot be said to relate 
to, or comprehend any affairs of that na- 
ture, unless it be supposed, that this mi- 
nister directed every other branch of 
public business, as well as that of the trea- 
su; which, I am sure, none of his friends 
will pretend to say, because this would be 
as great a crime as any he is accused of. 
Tlus motion cannot therefore be supposed 
to relate to any foreign affair, and, conse- 
quently, an enquiry into this nobleman’s 
conduct, cannot be supposed to endanger 
the discovery of any of the secrets of our 
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government. Nay, if he, whilst he was in 
office, confined himself to the duty of his 
office, our enquiry, in pursuance of this 
motion, can comprehend but one branch 
even of our domestic affairs, and that 
branch too, which, of all others, has the 
least to do with our foreign affairs. An 
enquiry into the conduct of a secretary of 
Stute, a secretary at war, @ Commissioner 
of the admiralty, or even the lord high 
chancellor, might be said to have some re- 
lation to foreign affairs; but I cannot sug- 
gest to myself what a commissioner of the 
treasury can- have to do with foreign af- 
fairs, or how an enquiry into his conduct 
can have the least relation to any foreign 
affair whatsoever; consequently, I ho 
this motion will ‘appear to be quite 
from that objection which seemed to be 
urged with so much weight against my 
former; and as so much has in this ses- 
sion been said, upon former occasions, 
about the necessity of an immediate en- 
quiry, I shall add no more, but move to 
resolve, That a Committee be appointed, 
as I have before mentioned. 


Sir J. St. Aubin seconded the motion. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole*, jun. spoke to 
this effect : 


Sir; whatever were the prevailing ob- 
jections, or may be thought to have been 
the prevailing objections against the former 
motion, by some gentlemen, that of its 
being too extensive, either as to time or 
matter, was far from being the most pre- 
vailing with me. The objection which 

revailed most with me against the last, 
and will equally prevail against this, was, 
that, I think, we Nae no cause for an en- 
uiry, and, if we had, this is not a proper 
time for it. The suspicions that are en- 
tertained, and the clamours that are made 
without doors, are neither the suspicions 
nor the clamours of sensible and discern- 
ing men, nor of men of fortune and cir- 
cumstances in our country, unless it be 
such as cover their disaffection to the royal 
family under the cloak of being discon- 
tented with the measures pursued by the 
administration. They are the suspicions 
and clamours either of Jacobites and re- 
ublicans, or of the mere mob; and, I 
ope, I shall never see the measures or 
proceedings of this House directed by 
either of these sorts of men. If you were 
to be directed by Jacobites and republi- 
cans, you would not only enquire, but 


* Youngest son of the Earl of Orford. 
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hang up every man that dared to serve the 
royal family now upon our throne, that 
they might thereby, at last, get the royal 
family itself banished out of the kingdom ; 
and, if you were to be directed by the 
mob, you would, for their diversion, and 
forno other cause, send some minister or 
other every other year to Tyburn or 
Tower-hill. Such an execution would be 
aholyday to all the children, apprentices, 
and journeymen about: London; and if 
they are diverted, they trouble their heads 
very little at whose expence, or about the 
justice of the sentence. 

The suspicions or the murmurs without 
doors are never to be a rule for our pro- 
ceedings, unless we are fully convinced, 
that there is some very good ground for 
those suspicions and murmurs; and this, I 
think, cannot with reason be said by any 
gettlman at present. The ary ground 
of complaint which the noble lord was 
pleased to hint at, was that of applying the 
public money, and all the favours of the 
crown, towards gaining a corrupt influ- 
ence at elections and in parliament. Sir, 
with regard to the favours of crown, 

do not see how any minister can 
bemade to answer for their disposal, be- 
cause they are directly disposed of by the 
g himself, who very often disposes of 
them without so much as asking the ad- 
vee of the minister whose proper de- 
partment they belong to; and therefore, if 
any fault could be supposed to have been 
committed in this respect, it would be a 
charge against the king himself ; which, 1 
hope, will be allowed to be a sort of a 
charge that cannot be brought by this 
House, or by either House of Parliament. 
Perhaps, those favours have been latel 
gtanted generally to those, or the frienda 
of those, that approved his majesty’s mea- 
suresin parliament. Sir, it is very natural 
they should be so disposed of: they have 
always been so disposed of. His majesty, 
am very sure, never proposes, much less 
Pursues any measure but what he thinks 
right; therefore he must suppose those 
gentlemen: to be the best friends to their 
Country, who approve of and support his 
measures in parliament ; and I hope it will 
hot be imputed to him, or to any of his 
ministers as a crime, to bestow the favours 
of the crown upon those they think the 
t friends to their country. This, I 
pe, will answer for those favours of the 
Crown that are bestowed upon members of 
parliament ; and, if they have any favours 
a their gift, or can obtain any favours 
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from the crown for other persons, they 
are, in gratitude, obliged to dispose of 
those favours among those who supported 
their interest at their election. this has 
always been the practice, it always will, it 
always ought to be the practice; because, 
as | ae said, it is what gentlemen are in 
gratitude bound to do; and to be grateful 
will never, I hope, be deemed criminal. 

If this, Sir, is to be called a corrupt m- 
fluence, it is impossible for us to be with- 
out it, as long as the crown has any fa- 
vours to bestow. It is what every gentle- 
man practices, and ought to practice in 
his private capacity as well as in his public. 
If he has any favours to bestow, if he can 
procure any favours, as a good citizen he 
ought to bestow them upon, or procure 
them for those that, in his opinion, de- 
serve best of their country, and if he pur- 
sues what he thinks the interest of his 
country, he must think those men deserve 
best of their country who approve of the 
measures he approves of, and support hiin 
in the pursuit of them. This may, indeed, 
be.a corrupt influence, with regard to 
some of those upon whom the favours are 
bestowed : they may, perhaps, pretend to 
approve of, and may support their patron 
in the pursuit of measures which they do 
not in their hearts approve of; but, with 
regard to him, it is no corrupt imfluence, 
as long as he pursues those measures 
which he thinks will. contribute most to 
the security and happiness of his country. 
In the person who bestows, the. disposal 
of favours can never be supposed to be 
with a design to procure a corrupt influ- 
ence; nor can it be imputed to him as a 
crime, unless he pursues such measures as 
he knows to be destructive to his country ; 
and as this is a crime in the mind only, we 
can never discover it by an enquiry, nor 
can it be justly punished by any sublu- 
nary power ; it can neither be detected nor 
punished by any thing but thehand of God. 

With regard to the disposal of public 
money, it is easier, indeed, to discover a 
criminal practice... If that has been dis- 
posed of towards bribing votes, either in 
parliament or at elections, and without a 
pretence of any real and honest service 
performed to the public, it may be de- © 
tected, and ought to be punished. But 
there are two very strong reasons for mak- 
ing us believe, that no such practice has 
lately been made use of. Such practices, 
as all criminal practices are, are generally 
carried on in a hidden manner; but to 
issue money from the treasury for this 


» 
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purpose, I think impossible to be done in 
a hidden manner. There are so man 
commissioners, and so many clerks attend- 
ing that board, that such a practice could 
not long escape a discovery ; and besides, 
there must be so many agents employed 
to carry this money to the country; 

to distribute it in a proper manner, that 
no man of common sense would trust to 
the secret being kept. Some one of 
those to whom it must be communicated, 
would certainly, either out of regard to 
his country, or in expectation of a reward, 
er from some disappointment, become an 
informer, and a Sroct evidence against 
the high criminal. As no such thing has 
eat) gat as the noble lord does not so 
much as pretend that he has any such 
information or evidence, I must suppose, 
that no such crime has been lately com- 
mitted. Even if there were a general 
rumvuur among men of sense and discre- 
tion without doors, that such a crime had 
been frequently committed, I should look 
upon it as a mere groundless rumour, un- 
less some gentleman of character could 
say, he had direct evidence to produce. 

Another argument, Sir, for my thinking 
the committing of this crime impossible, 
is the method introduced by the Revolu- 
tion, of appropriating all parliamentary 
grants, and the regular accounts of the 
disposal of all public monies that have 
been of late years laid annually before the 
parliament. These grants are generally 
so far from having any excess or surplus, 
that they are often insufficient for answer- 
ing the services to which they are appro- 
priated by parliament; and if ever any 
surplus has arisen, it has always been ac- 
‘counted for, and has been applied by the 
next succeeding session to the service of 
the ensuing year. }'rom hence, I think it 
impossible to is that any one of the 
commissioners of the treasury, or all of 
them together, if they were confederates 
in the crime, could have the command of 
any public money, which they might ap- 
ply towards carrying on the practice com- 
plained of. I say, Sir, they could have 
the command of no public money, which 
they could apply to this purpose, unless 
they took it from the civil list revenue ; 
id if we consider the many checks the 
disposal of that revenue is liable to, and 
the great care his majesty takes of that 
part of it which is drawn out by special 
warrant, we cannot suppose that they 
could apply any of that revenue to 
the carrying en of such a practice, espe- 
4 
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cially such large sums as would be neces- 
sary for carrying it on with effect, without 
supposing, which God forbid any one 
should , that his majesty himself 
WAS & SOCIUS Criminis. 

For these reasons, Sir, I cannot suppose 
fide onat nempcirar ile reason for set- 
tin an iry as is proposed b 
this ase and with all dus regard to 
this House, I must say, that if an enqui 
were set up, as I hope there never wi 
without any ap cause whatever, I 
should very much suspect, that it pro- 
ceeded from malice and resentment, in 
which case I ‘should very little expect, that 
the person whose conduct was by such 
means to be enquired into, should meet 
with any candour or fair treatment. If I 
judge more favourably of the cause and 
character of the noble lord, whose conduct 
is 60 particularly proposed to be enquired 
into, than other gentleman do, I hope the 
connection 1 have with him, the natural 
duty I owe him, will plead my excuse. If 
I thought his character suttered among 
the valuable and discerning part of man- 
kind, and such as are true friends to our 
happy constitution, and the royal family 
now upon our throne, as I am fully con- 
vinced of his innocence, the same duty 
that now prompts me to be the first to op- 

se an enquiry into his conduct, would, 
in that case, prompt me to be the first to 
propose it, as soon as a proper time pre- 
sented for that purpose, which I cannot 
think the present is. 

When the nation, Sir, is in so much 
danger, when our best and most natural 
ally upon the continent is in the most im- 
minent danger of being destroyed, or so 
much reduced as never for the future to 
be able to do us any service; when we 
ought to employ all our time in consult- 
ing and taking proper measures for extri- 
cating ourselves and our allies from the 
danger that now threaten all of us; would 
it be proper, would it be prudent for us to 
take up our time with enquiring into the 
little frauds that may have been committed 
in the management of our public revenue, 
supposing we were certain that some such 
had been committed? It would give the 
courts abroad such a mean opinion of our 
peur ences or such a suspicion of our zeal 
or the present relief of Europe, that none 
of them would treat with us or enter into 
any concert or negociation with our sove- 
reign. 

For this reason, Sir, if the case were 
such as I have just mentioned: if from 
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thenee I thought myself bound in dut 
and affection to the bgt rents, as well 
2s out of regard to myself to promote an 
enqairy, in order to vindicate a character 
in which I glory, and from which I hope 
to reap honour as long as I live, I should 
at the present crisis, and till I saw my 
country out of danger, suspend my aim- 
ing at that satisfaction. An enquiry into 
any minister’s conduct always has, and al- 
ways will increase the violence of those ani- 
mosities, which must reign amongst us as 
long as we are a free people; for let a minis- 
ter be never so innocent, let the enquiry be 
never 80 strict and impartial, let his justifi- 
cation be as clear as the sun, there will re- 
main some cloudy minds where no truth can 
penetrate, and the animosity of such will 
receive fresh vigour from their disappoint- 
ment. On the other hand, let a minister 
be never so guilty, let his sentence be 
never so moderate, there will be some, 
many, whose friendship will ob- 

struct the rays of truth: they will think he 
has met with injustice, and their reven 
will add violence to their animosity. 
this a proper time to create such a dispute 
or division ? Our enemies abroad would 
certamly offer assistance to the offended 
party at home, and their disappointment 
or revenge might smother those yearnings 
which would otherwise arise in favour of 
the and safety of their country. 

us, Sir, as I think we have at present 
no cause, and as I think, this would be a 
very i r time for setting up any 
enquiry into the late conduct of oar public 
affairs: as these were the two chief argu- 
ments that prevailed with me tobe against 
the last motion for an enquiry; and as 
both these militate as strongly against the 
enquiry now proposed, I must give my 
negative to the noble lord’s motion. 


The Hon. Edward Digby : 


Sir; I believe every man present in 
this House, will readily excuse the young 
who first opposed this motion, 

for giving his negative to the question. I 
e no one expects his approbation of 

such a‘question; because, I am convinced, 
he thinks the noble lord, whose conduct is 
now osed to be enquired into, was 
bever guilty of any crime, nor suspected 
to be so ntleman of fortune and 
character in this kingdom. He may, per- 
haps, have now and then heard a huzza 
upon an unlucky occasion among the 
mob in the streets; but surely no gentle- 
man would be so unpolite, except in this 
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place, where we are in honour obliged to 
speak our minds freely, as to insinuate to 
the son the least suspision, that his father 
had plundered his country, misapplied the 
public money, and formed a scheme for 
overturning the happy constitution. I 
should not have been so personal, Sir, if I 
had not thought it absolutely necessary 
to say what was proper for preventing the 
hon. gentleman’s strong assertions from 
having any weight m this House. He 
may believe what he asserts to be true: I 
am persuaded he does; but he cannot be 
supposed to know the fact, therefore his 
assertion can have no authority; and, I 
believe there are many gentlemen im this 
House, who are in the same circumstances 
with him. 

But, Sir, I would have that gentleman, 
and every other gentleman, to take care 
what they say, when they insinuate, that no 

tleman of sense and fortune, unless 


e be a Jacobite or republican, has the 
least suspicion of the noble lord’s conduct 


rid under sel consideration. Have not 
uv ormer occasions, heard many 
a sanan inthis House, not only declare 
their having suspicions, but give, what I 
thought, incontestable reasons for shew» 
ing, that those suspicions are well ground- 
ed? I believe, none of those gentlemen 
will be directly charged with being a man 
of no fortune or character, or with being a 
Jacobite or republican; and they have, 
upon all occasions, shewn themselves to be 
men of as good sense as those who assert 
the con It would be unlucky for his 
majesty, and his family, as well as for our 
resent happy constitution, if all were 
; acobites or republicans that suspect our 
late minister’s conduct: his majesty would 
find many of them, perhaps a majority, 
both in his , and among his servants, 
who, though they dissemble their senti- 
ments at present, would certainly declare 
themselves openly, and take measures 
accordingly, upon the first favourable 
opportunity. Those who have a true 
regard for the security of his majesty’s 
government, will be extremely cautious of 
propagating such accusations. It was the 
custom of king Charles the first’s court, in 
the beginning of his reign, to tax all those 
who opposed their arbitrary measures 
with being Puritans: What was the conse- 
quence? Most of those men actually 
became so, and thereby made the puritans 
such a powerful party in the kingtom, ag 
at last pulled down that unfortunnate king 
from the throne he sat on, and, ‘ de fon 
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en comble,’ overturned the constitution of | who has given such wicked advice to his 


our government. 
_ As there are certainly great complaints 
without doors, of misapplication and cor- 
ruption: as this fact is proved by the testi- 
mony of many gentlemen in the House, 
who have no places, pensions, or prefer- 
ments to bestow, and, consequently, are 
better judges than those that have; if I 
were a placeman and a friend to our late 
minister, as all, I think, of his friends are, 
though, from the complaisance, or, per- 
haps, dissimulation of those I conversed 
with, 1 had never heard of there being any 
such complaints without doors, yet from 
the testimony of so many gentlemen who 
are the best judges of the people’s senti- 
ments, I should certainly believe the fact, 
and as a friend to the minister, or to my 
country, should join in this motion, in 
order to vindicate my friend if innocent, 
or expose him to the justice of the nation if 
ilty. 
"That all the titles, honours, pensions, 
laces and other favours of the crown have 
for twenty years past been disposed of to 
none but such as voted in pasliament, or at 
elections, according to the direction of the 
minister: that within these ten years seve- 
ral persons of high rank and great merit 
have been dismissed from all the offices 
they held at the pleasure of the crown, for 
no other known or assignable reason, but 
because they opposed the minister in parlia- 
ment: that officers in the army and navy 
who got themselves seats in this House, 
and voted as they were bid, have gained 
preferments out of their rank, to the disap- 
pointment of officers of longer service and 
greater merit in their military capacity: 
these things are known to all men, both 
within doors and without; and are of them- 
selves a strong presumption, if not a cer- 
tain proof, that our minister had a formed 
design to overthrow our constitution, by 
establishing a corrupt influence in parlia- 
ment. __.. 
To tell us, that the king disposes of his 
favours himself, often without the advice 
of the minister, whose department they 
properly belong to, can be of no weight in 
this House. By our constitution the king 
can do no wrong; but every minister is 
answerable to parliament, if the king by 
his advice, does any thing that is wrong. 
As soon as he discovers such illegal prac- 
tices, he ought to advise the king against 
it, and if he finds his master will not take 
his advice, he ought directly to throw up 
his employment, and impeach the minister 


sovereign. 

Sir, it is a new doctrine in this nation, 
and absolutely inconsistent with our con- 
stitution, to tell us, that his majesty may, 
and ought, in the disposal of offices or fa- 
vours, to consider gentlemens’ behaviour 
in this House. Let his majesty be never 
so well convinced of the wisdom and up- 
pee of his measures, he ought not to 

e the least notice of what is said or 
done by any particular man in this Heuse. 
He is a traitor to our constitution that ad- 
vises his majesty to do so; and I am sorry 
the expression fell from the hon. gentle- 
man, because it will be supposed that he is 
conscious, or has heard of something of 
this nature being done. If reports are 
carried to his majesty, with regard to the 
behaviour of any particular gentleman in 
this House, or at an election, he ought to 
do with them as it is said king William 
did with the papers of a plot he had dis- 
covered. By perusing one of them, he 
found reason to suspect some of his cour- 
tiers had been concerned: whereupon he 
threw them all into the flames, that they 
might not furnish him with suspicions 
against those he took to be his friends. 

he same monarch shewed another in- 
stance of his generosity, and of his regard 
for our constitution: a post in the army 
having fallen vacant, the gentleman who 
had the next right to it, happened to be a 
member of this House, and one that had 
opposed the court, which few officers do 
now a-days: the ministers, as usual, were 
against his preferment, because he had op- 
posed the king’s measures in parliament ; 
but the king told them, the gentleman had 
always behaved well as an officer, and he 
had nothing to do with his behaviour in 
parliament; so gave him the commission 
he had by his rank a right to. This was 
acting like the king of a free people, and 
it might be expected from him, because 
he was brought up in a country where the 
people had some rights and privileges to 
pee to. Every sovereign of these 

ingdoms ought to act in the same manner, 
he must act so as Jong as we have an in- 
dependent parliament, otherwise he will 
get no ministers to serve him, if they have 
a regard to their own safety: for though 
by our constitution our king can do no 
wrong, and therefore we cannot call him 
to an account, yet every nunister is ane 
swerable for the king’s behaviour as well 
as his own, in the business belonging to his 
particular department, and, consequently, 
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is for his own-safety obliged to throw up, 
if the king does any thing by himself, and 
without or against his advice, which 
seems to be inconsistent with our consti- 
tution. 
- Suppose, Sir, a minieter thinks the mea- 
sures right, and for the benefit of the na- 
tion: suppose they really are so; yet he 
may be guilty of corrupt Pace in pro- 
curing the approbation of parliament. If 
he threatens a member with the loss of his 
place, or with a denial in any reasonable 
suit he is er make to the crown, as a con- 
uence of his o ing that measure, or 
au are called’ the ines measures in 
parliament : if by his conduct he shews, 
that this will be the consequence of op- 
posing any court candidate at elections, or 
any court measure in parliament, he is 
guilty of corrupt practices: and therefore 
this crime is ‘not so much a crime of the 
mind as the hon. gentleman imagines; for I 
do notknow of our having ever admitted in 
this kingdom the jesuitical maxim, that 
the end justifies the means. But suppose 
this crime to be merely a crime of the 
mind, do not our common law courts often 
try and punish such crimes? Murder is a 
walicious killing: malice is a crime that 
consists in the mind only; because killing 
may im itself be an innocent, even a me- 
ritorious action, as in the case of self-de- 
fence, or killing a‘highwayman or pirate ; 
yet our common-law courts often try, 
convict, and punish men for murder ; and 
cannot the high court of parliament do 
what is every day done by acommon judge 
and jury ? . 3 
Sir, if the young gentleman had been 
in parliament, he would not have laid 
somuch stress upon parliamentary appro- 
rations, or accounts delivered into par- 
lament, as he seems to do. Every one 
who knows how superficially our estimates 
and accounts have been looked into by 
liament for many years past, must 
ow, that they can be no restraint, or but 
avery slender one, upon a minister’s con- 
duct. A future service may be over-rated 
in the estimate, a past service may be over- 
charged in the account, without its being 
taken the least notice of by parliament ; 
and therefore a minister may purloin con- 
siderable sums from what is appropriated 
to, and supposed to have been faithfully 
laid out in the public service, and apply 
them towards his own use, or, what is worse, 
towards corrupting the voters at elections 
or in parliament. The Hessian troops 
furnished us with an example of the pos- 
[VOL. XII. J 
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sibility of this practice: a certain sum was. 
every year prep by  pciuemait for 
that purpose, and accounts delivered in as 
if it had been annually applied wholly to 
that purpose ; but, by accident, it after- 
wards appeared, that a part of that money 
had been applied to another use, I mean 
the deficiency of the French subsidy to 
Denmark, which they had engaged to pay 
in consequence of the treaty of Hanover, 
and which we were so generous as to make 
good, though they were certainly more 
concerned in interest in the consequences 
of that treaty than Great Britain was, what- 


_ever the electorate of Hanover might be *. 


This shews, that the public money may 
be applied to other uses than those to 
which it is appropriated, when the minister 
has a majority of this House at his beck ; 
for though this discovery was made by ac- 
cident, 1t did not occasion so much as a 
motion for an enquiry into the disposal of 
the public treasure, nor would any such 
motion have now been made, I believe, if 


the minister’s majority had been as certain 


in this parliament as it was in the two last; 
because gentlemen have been quite tired 
out with making motions for the benefit of 
their country, against a determined ma- 
jority in parliament. This, Sir, likewise 
shews, that the multitude of commissioners 
and officersin the Treasury, notwithstand- 
ing there being too great a number of 
both, can no way endanger the discovery 
of any: such misapplication, especially 
when the first commissioner there has the 
direction of the raghiens ty office, and 
every other office in the kingdom. The 
other commissioners, and the officers, 
either do not really know how the money 
issued by them is applied, or else they 
will never make a discovery, as long as 
they know that thcir first comzuissioner 
continues to be the chief favourite of the 
crown. This has been the touch-stone of 
such discoveries for many years past, and 
always will be so, till we have a parliament 
independent and resolute enough, to pull a 
suspected minister even from behind the 
throne itself. 

- Then, Sir, with regard to the civil list 
revenue, considering how much of it may 
be drawn out by his majesty’s warrant, 
and that the auditors are obliged to admit 
of such warrants as sufficient vouchers, I 
am surprised to hear it said, that a great 
RE nat eee ee eee 

* For the Debates relating to the main- 
taining Hessian Troops iu British pay, see Vol. 

8, pp. 826, 841. | -—e | 
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pett of it may not be applied towards. the probability as well as possibility of the 
overturning our constitution by corrupt fact, we have great reason to suspect, that 
practices, instead of being applied, as it| the minister, whose conduct is now pro- 
ought, towards supporting the honour and | posed to be enquired into, has, fur several 
dignity of the crown. Considering the’ years, becn carrying on a design to over- 
many pretences of legal secret-service mo- | turn our happy constitution, by illegally 
ney that may be made by ministers, the | applying all the favours of the crown, and 
most circumspect sovereign may be im- | some part of the public money, towards 
posed on; and therefore in parliament itis | gaining a corrupt influence in parliament 
no derogation to the character of the king | and at elections. If this does not furnish 
to treat his warrants tothe Treasury as we , us with a sufficient cause for setting up a 
treat his speeches to the parliament. | parliamentary enquiry into his conduct, no- 
Though the auditors of the Exchequer are _ thing ever did, nothing ever can; and as to 
obliged, ns they ought to be, to admit his , the present time’sbeing proper for that pur- 
majesty’s warrants as sufficient vouchers ;! pose, 1 am surprised to hear ourpresent fo- 
yet in this House we ought to look upon reigndanger pleaded asa pretence for delay- 
them as the warrants of his ministers, and ‘ ing that enquiry, when itis really thestrong- 
consequently ought to admit of them no est reason for entering upon it directly. 
farther than they appear reasonable. But Without such an enquiry our government 


what is of much greater force in the pre- | 
sent question, and I am glad the hon. 
gentleman furnished me with an oppor- 
tunity to mention it, is this, it is generally 
reported without doors, that his majesty’s 


can recover no confidence with our peo- 
ple at home, nor consequently among our 
ancient allies abroad; the recovery of 
which is absolutely necessary for enabling 
us to form such a confederacy as may ob- 


eivil list revenue is greatly in debt, that | viate our forcign danger. But, say gen- 
many of his servants and tradesmen, who | tlemen, if you enter into such an enquiry, 
ought to be paid quarterly at least, are! you will have no time to consider, and 
above a twelvemonth in arrear: I have: take proper measures with regard to fo- 
no legal authority for saying so, and | reign affairs. Sir, in this House, we have 
every one may guess at the reason why I | nothing to do with the direction of foreign 
have not ; but I can affirm, and, I believe, | affairs, except when we have such minis- 
most gentlemen in this House know, that; ters as have, by their former conduct, 
there is such a report: as this concerns , shewn they ought not to be trusted, which 
the honour and dignity of the crown, this | cannot be the case of our new ministers : 
report alone obliges us to enquire into it, | on the other hand, those to whom his ma- 
if we have a mind to act up to our cha-| jesty intrusts the direction of our orem 
racter as the grand inquest of the nation. | affairs, have nothing or very little to do 
Even a common inquest does not wait till | with the enquiries of this House, unless: 


informers come to thenr: if they have the 
least intelligence of any nuisance or public 
crime, they send for such persons as they | 
think can give information: they examine 
them in the most solemn manner, and if 
from thence the intelligence they had, ap- 
pears true or probable, they make a pre- 
sentment, in order for a prosecution. 
This enquiry, even when it goes the length 
ofa presentment, is no prosecution: the 
persons accused have stil an opportunity 
to justify themselves; and so they would 
have in case of a parliamentary enquiry, 
and even a report against them, which 
should make all gentlemen the more ready 
to enter into such enquiry; because fre- 
quent enquiries of this kind, would take 
away all hopes of concealment, and no 
man could suffer without having an op- 
portunity to justify himeelf, if innocent. 

. I ee it, will now appear, that from the 
general report without doors, and from 


a 


ty, 


they are resolved to screen the ah 
which, I am sure, none of them will 
tend to, or at least openly avow ; therefore, 
these two affairs can neither interfere nor 
interrupt one another ; and, I believe, the 
supplies necessary for carrying into exe- 
cution the foreign measures his majesty 
may resolve on, will be more readily 
agreed to in this House, and more cheer- 
fully advanced by the people, if it be 
found, that we are in earnest, and resolved - 
to go through with an enquiry: whereas, 
the granting of them will otherwise meet 
with great obstructions in this House, and 
the raising of them with great grumblings 
among the people; so that if we have a 
mind to save time with regard to our fo- 
reign affairs, we ought to enter into the 
enquiry now proposed, because, in eve 
other respect, it will make the public busi- 
ness go on without interruption, either 
within doors or without. 


~ 
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. Thus, Sir, every argument that has 

been advanced against the motion now 
before you, appcars, upon due considera- 
tion, to be an argument in its favour. 
This is my opinion: I hope, I have shewn 
sufficient ground for it, and therefore, I 
shall most heartily concur with the noble 
lord in his motion. 


Mr. Coke : 


Sir; as I never had any share in 
the conduct of our public affairs, it cannot 
be supposed, that I have any reason, upon 
my own account, for opposing an enquiry ; 
and as I have but lately come into the 
world, and cannot pretend to be much 

inted with the nature of state affairs, 
it with great diffidence I offer to give 
my opinion in a question of such import- 
ance; especially when I see so many gen- 
tlemen, whose judgment and condone I 
am so well convinced of, declare against 
the opinion I am to give. If I thought 
there was at present any just cause for an 
enquiry of any kind, and that the present 
1s @ proper time for it, I am sure no gen- 
could more heartily concur in this 
motion than I should; but after all that 
hes been said in this, and former debates 
Bo the same subject, I must freely de- 
that, in my opinion, we have no just 
cause for an enquiry of any kind; and, I 
think, an enquiry at this critical time could 
be attended with no benefit, and might be 
the cause of inevitable ruin to our country. 
The suspicions, murmurs, or complaints 
without doors, and the sort of people 
among whom they prevail, are general 
cts which can admit of no evidence. We 
might as well pretend to prove, that the 
majority of the people are of a brown or a 
fair complexion. Such facts must depend 
upon every particular gentleman’s own 
op east and knowledge, and can never 
ed with any weight by one gentle- 
man for convincing another; therefore I 
cannot think, that these of the people 
without doors, can ever properly be made 
we of in this House as an argument for 
enquiry. We ought upon all occasions 
to enter into the reason of things: if the 
eenduct of our public affairs has been 
Wrong, no matter whether it is complained 
of or no, we ought to enquire into it even 
though it had been, and was still approved 
‘of by the generality of e without 
doors. The measures of the last adminis- 
tration of queen Anne were very generally 
*pproved of by the people, at least by 
ose we commonly call, 
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continued to be so even after his late ma- 
jesty’s accession; yet, nevertheless, the 
parliament not only enquired into those 
measures, but impeached or attamted most 
of the chief ministers. On the other hand, 
if we think the measures have been right 
in the main, we ought not to trouble our- 
selves, or disturb the nation, with an en- 
quiry, notwithstanding any clamours that 
may have been raised against them; and 
therefore, when an enquiry is moved for, 
we ought never to consider what is said or 
suspected without doors, but what appears 
to us within. 

Gentlemen tell us, they suspect, that 
for several years past all the favours of the 
crown, and large sums of public money, 
have been applied, towards gaining a cor- 
rupt influence in parliament and at elec- 
tions; but they have offered no proof nor 
any one fact as a foundation for this sus- 
picion, gor that of his majesty’s displac- 
Ing two or three officers in his army ; and 
even in this case, they do not positively 
assert, that those officers were displaced 
for opposing the king’s measures in par- 
liament, or that this was ever given as a 
reason either by the king or by any of his 
ministers. Sir, would vou take from the 
crown the power of preferring or cashier- 
ing officers in the army? If you do, I am 
sure, you will soon have neither obedience 
nor discipline in your army. Nay, some 
general officer of great credit in the army 
might very probably, in a short time, set 
up a military government. I cannot there- 
fore think, that gentlemen design to take 
from the crown the absolute power of pre- 
ferring or cashiering the officers of our 
army, and yet this would be the certain 
consequence of making such a fact as this 
the foundation of a parliamentary enquiry 
into the conduct of any minister. 

I must therefore think, that, whatever 
gentlemen may in this case suspect, their 
suspicion is without foundation; and with 
regard to the disposal of public money, it 
is still more groundless; for here they 
have not mentioned so much as one fact, 
no, nor the least particular circumstance, 
whereon such a suspicion as they pretend 
to have, can be founded; and from the 
nature of things it is, in my opinion, evi- 
dent, that no such ue can be practised. 
The law passed but a few years ago, for 
preventing bribery and corruption* at 


e For the Debate on this Bill, which was 
by @ majority of two voices only, see 


the mob: they | Vol. 8, p. 754. 
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elections, has rendered this practice abso- 
Jutely impossible, or at beast so dangerous, 
that no minister in his senses will attempt 
it. By that law, every elector, at every 
election, is to swear, that he has not re- 
ceived by himself or by any person in 
trust for him, directly or indirectly, any 
sum or sums of money, office, place, or 
employment, gift or reward, or any pro- 
mise or security for “7 such, in order to 
give his vote at that election; and if he 
swears falsly, he thereby incurs the pains 
and penalties inflicted by law in cases of 
wilful and corrupt perjury. By another 
clause in the same act, every elector who 
shall receive or take any money or other 
teward, by way of gift, loan, or other de- 
vice, or agree or contract for any money, 
gift, office, employment, or other reward 
whatsoever, to give his vote, or to forbear 
giving his vote at any election; or if 
any person by himself, or any person em- 
ployed tby him, shall by any gift or re- 
ward, or by any promise, agreement or se- 
curity for any gift or reward, corrupt, or 
procure any person to give his vote, or to 
forbear to- give his vote at any election; 
the offender, that is to say, the corruptor 
as well as the corrupted, shall for every 
‘offence forfeit 5001. besides being for ever 
atter disabled to hold any office or fran- 
chise. And by athird clause, any offender 
against that act, who shall, within twelve 
months, discover and convict any other 
offender, is himself indemnified and dis- 
charged from all penalties and disabilities 
mcurred by his offence against that act. 
This, Sir, is the substance of that act: 
Ehave not troubled you with having it 
read, because of its having been so lately 
passed; but'as gentlemen seem, in these 
our days, to be full of suspicions, if any 
one suspects that I have not recited faith- 
fully, he may have the act itself read at 
your table ; and from this act I must de- 
sire gentlemen to consider, what a condi- 
tion a minister would be in, that should at- 
tempt to convert the public money, er 
even the offices or employments in the dis- 
posal of the crown, towards gaining a cor- 
rupt influence at most of our elections. 
e must for this purpose employ a great 
number of agents and under agents, and all 
of them must be persons of low rank and 
mean condition ; for considering the pe- 
nalties, no man of character or fortune 
would be employed. Thus he must per- 
petually lie at the mercy of scoundrels, 
who might obtain an indemnity for them- 
selves, and very probably a high reward, 
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by informing against him. Is this a con- 
dition any minister of common sense would 
chuse to be in? Would it be possible for 
him to carry on such a practice for any 
number of years, without so much as one in- 
formation against him or any of his agents? 

Now, Sir, if the suspicions, upon which, 

and upon which alone, this motion is 
founded, are themselves without any 
foundation, must we not agree, that the 
motion itself has no real foundation? And, 
consequently, that we have no just cause 
for any such enquiry as is now proposed ? 
For as to the civil list being under suspi- 
cion of debt, we have no call to enquire 
into that affair till an application be made 
to us for supplying the deficiency. Con- 
tingencies may run the civil list revenue 
behind hand, but if his majesty is so good 
as to resolve to make up the deficiency by 
a future saving, I must think, we have no- 
thing to do with it; and if we should en- 
quire into it, I think, his majesty would be 
in the right to insist upon our making the 
deficiency good, in order to make us pay 
for our officiousness. . 

But suppose we had good reason to sus- 
ect misconduct or misdemeanors in the 
ate management of our public affairs, the 

present would be a very improper time to 
enquire into them, because it is impossible 
to enquire into the conduct of any minis- 
ter of state, without discovering secrets 
which our enemies might make great use 
of against us. Even the noble lord whose 
conduct is now proposed to be enquired 
into, as one of his majesty’s privy council, 
must have had some. hand at least in ad- 
vising most, if not all our foreign measures, 
so that such a general enquiry into his 
conduct, as is now proposed, would lead 
us of course into an enquiry into all our 
late public measures both foreign and do- 
mestic. -And moreover, by the very na- 
ture of the office he was in, he must have 
had the issuing of all sums applied to se- 


‘cret service, consequently an enquiry into 


his conduct would necessarily lead us into 
an enquiry what sums were issued for that 
purpose, when they were issued, and how 
they were applied ; which would certainly 
discover many of the sectets of our go- 
vernment, and such as it might be of great 
importance to our enemies to know. For 
this reason, Sir, I must be against & gene- 
ral enquiry into the conduct of this or any 
other minister of state, at a time when we 
are engaged: in.one dangerous war, and 
upon the verge, perhaps, of engaging in 
another. , | 
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To these reasons [ must add, Sir, that, 
whatever other gentlemen may ,think of 
the time pro by this motion to be en- 
quired into, I must think, it would be very 
hard to bring a minister to a general ac- 
count for so many years past, especially 
considering the many large sums that must 
have passed through his hands in that 
time. As estimates and accounts of all 
public monies were regularly delivered into 
parliament, and those estimates and ac- 
counts as regularly approved of by par- 
liament, fie had reason to look upon that 
eee as an annual discharge; and 

therefore he had no occasion to be 
very exact and careful in preserving the 
vouchers, or in making memorandums of 
the uses to which those large sums were 
respectively applied; consequently we 
must ruppose, that many of the vouchers 
are now Jost, and that he has forgot many 
public transactions which required a large 
expence. For this reason, I must join 
with an hon. gentleman who spoke against 
the last motion of this nature we had be- 
fore us, in thinking, that it would be as 
unjust to call this minister to a general ac- 
count for ten years back, as it would be 
to make a steward come to a new account, 
notwithstanding his having settled his ac- 
counts yearly, and delivered up_ his 
vouchers. This, I think, would in private 
life be both unjust and oppressive, and as 
I think it would be equally se with regard 
to a minister, therefore I cannot agree to 
the motion. ; 
Mr. William Pitt : 


Sir; as the hon. gentleman, who 
spoke lately against this motion, has not 
been long in this House, one ought in cha- 
nty to believe, there is some sincerity in 
the professions he makes, of his being 
ready to agree to a parliamentary enquiry, 
when he sees cause and a convenient time 
for it; but if he knew how often those 
professions have been made by those who, 
upon all occasions, have opposed every 
kind of enquiry, he would save himself the 
trouble of making any such, because they 
are believed to be sincere by very few, 
within doors or without. He may, it is 
true, have no occasion, upon his own ac- 
Count, to be afraid of an enquiry of any 
sort; but when a gentleman has contract- 
ed a friendship, or any of his near rela- 

_fons have contracted a friendship for one 
who may be brought into danger by an 
enquiry, it is very natural to suppose, that 
tuch a gentleman’s opposition to an en- 
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quiry does not proceed entirely from mo-- 
tives of a public nature; and if that gen-. 
tleman follows the advice of some of his 
friends, 1 very much question, if he will. 
ever see cause, or a convenient time, for: 
an enquiry into the late conduct of our. 
public affairs - Asa iaslarpe iced en-. 
quiry must always be founded upon sus- 
picions, and not upon known facts, or ma- 
nifest crimes, it will always be easy to find 
reasons or pretences for averring those 
suspicions to be groundless; and upon the 
principle that a parliamentary enquiry 
must necessarily lay open the secrets of our. 
government, no time can ever be pr 
or convenient for such an enquiry ig oo 
cause it is impossible to suppose a time: 
when our government can have no secrets, 
of importance to the nation. 
This, Sir, would be a most convenient 
doctrine for ministers, because it would 
ut an end to all parliamentary enquiries 
into the conduct of our public affairs; and 
therefore, when I hear it urged, and so 
much insisted on by a certain set of gen- 
tlemen in this House, I must suppose 
their hopes to be very extensive : 1 must 
suppose them to expect, that they and 
their posterity will for ever continue to be. 
ministers, which, if possible, would be 
more fatal to it than their having so long 
continued to be so. But this doctrine has. 
been so often contradicted by experience, 
that I am surprised to hear gentlemen in- 
sist upon it. Even this very session has 
afforded us a convincing proof, how little 
foundation there is for saying, that a par- 
liamentary enquiry must necessarily dis- 
cover the secrets of our government. 
Surely, in a war with Spain, which must 
be carried on chiefly by sea, if our go- 
vernment have any secrets, the lords of 
the Admiralty must be entrusted with the 
most important of them; yet we have in 
this very session, and without any secret 
committee too, made an enquiry into the 
conduct of the lords commissioners of our 
Admiralty: we have not only enquired 
into their conduct, but we have censured 
it insuch a manner, as has put an end to 
the same commissioners being any longer 
entrusted with the direction of that branch 
of the public business. Has that enquiry 
discovered any of the secrets of our. go- 
vernment? On the contrary, the com- 
mittee found they had no occasion to dive 
into any of the secrets of our government: 
they found cause enough for censure with- 
out it; and none of the commissioners 


pretended to justify their conduct by 
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rs, containing secrets which ought not 
to be discovered. 

. This, Sir, is so late and so strong a proof 
of there being no necessary connection be- 
tween a parliamentary enquiry and a dis- 
covery of secrets, which it behoves the 
nation to conceal, that I hope, gentlemen 
will no longer insist upon this danger as 
an argument against the enquiry now pro- 

osed, which, of all others, is the least 
fiable to thia objection. The first com- 
missioner of the Treasury has nothing to 
do with the application of secret service 
money : he is only to take care, that it be 
regularly issued from his office, and that 
no more shall be issued upon that head, 
than according to the then conjuncture of 
affairs may seem to be necessary; as to 
the particular application, it properly be- 
longs to the secretaries of state, or such 
ether persons as his majesty shall employ ; 
so that we cannot suppose, the enquiry 
proposed will discover any secrets relating 
to the application of that money, unless 
the noble lord has acted as secretary of 
tate, as well as first commissioner of the 

Treasury, or unless a great part of the 
money, drawn out for secret services, has 
been delivered to himself, or to persons 
employed by him, and applied by him or 
them towards gaining a corrupt influence 
in parliament, and at elections. Both 
these, indeed, he is most grievously sus- 
pected of, and both are secrets which it 
very much behoves him to have concealed, 
but it equally behoves the nation to have 
them both revealed. His country and he 
are, I shall grant, in this cause, equally, 
though oppositely, concerned; for the 
safety or ruin of one or the other depends 
upon the fate of the question; and, in my 

inion, the violent opposition made to 
this ‘motion, adds great strength to the 
suspicion. 

; t shall admit, Sir, that the noble lord, 
whose conduct is now proposed to be en- 
quired into, was one of his majesty’s most 
hon. privy council, and that consequently 
he must have had a share at least in advising 
all the measures we have pursued both 
abroad and at home; but I cannot admit, 
that therefore, an enquiry into his conduct 
must necessarily occasion a discovery of 
any secrets that may be of dangerous con- 
sequence to the nation; because we are 
mot to enquire into the measures them- 
selves, or into the wisdom or uprightness 
of them, and consequently, can have no 
call to look into any of the government’s 
wecrete relating to them. This has nothing 
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to do with an enquiry into hia conduct ; 
but there are several suspicions spread 
ubroad relating to his conduct as a privy 
counsellor, which, if true, would be of the 
last importance to the nation to have dis- 
covered. It has been strongly asserted, 
that he was not only a privy counsellor, 
but had usurped the whole and sole direc- 
tion of his majesty’s privy council: it hag 
been asserted that he gave the Spanish 
court the first hint of the unjust claim they 
afterwards set up against our South-Sea 
Company, which was one of the chief 
causes of the war between the two nations; 
and it has been asserted, that this very 
minister has given advice to the French, 
what measures to take upon several occa- 
sions, in order to bring our court into 
their measures: particularly, that he ad- 
vised them to send the numerous army 
they have this last summer sent into West- 
phalia. What truth there is in these as- 
sertions, I shall not pretend to answer; 
the facts are of such a nature, and the 
must have been perpetrated with so mu 
caution and secrecy, that it will be difficulz 
to bring them to light, even by a parlia- 
mentary enquiry; but the very suspicion 
is ground enough for setting up such 
an enquiry, and for carrying it on with the 
utmost strictness and vigour; which leads 
me to consider the cause we now have for 
an enquiry. 

Upon this subject, Sir, I must sey, I am 
a good deal surprised to hear the repre- 
sentatives of the people make so light of 
the sentiments or suspicions of the people. 
That there are suspicions and complaints 
among the people, and among the gene- 
rality of the best sort of people 1s, it is true, 
a fact we cannot easily prove against one 
that denies it; no more than we could do, 
that the generality of our people are of a 
fair or a brown complexion; but if I should 
say that the majority of our people are 
whites, I could not prove what I asserted, 
and yet I should look upon him as a very 
whimsical, or a very disingenuous gentle- 
man, that would deny it, and assert that 
the majority of our people were blacka- 
mores. Such facts it is impossible to prove 
any other way but by the opinion of those 
who are the best judges; and surely a 
country-gentleman, who lives most part 
of his time among the people, and has no 
court favours to bestow, as a temptation 
for those he converses with to disguise 
their sentiments, is a better judge than 
one who seldom stirs out of the purlieus of 
a court, and converses with none but such 
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as expect places or preferments by his fa- 
vour. Therefore, it we judge of this fact 
according to the only evidence that can 
be had, that is, according to the opinion 
of those who are the best jucdes, we must 
conclude, that the suspicions and com- 
plaints of the e were never more ge- 
neral than they are against the late con- 
duct of our public affairs; and this, by me, 
shall always be deemed a sufficient cause 


for a parliamentary enquiry. 
er my opinion of past measures 
may be, I shall never be so vain, or so bi- 


gotted to my own opinion, as without any 
enquiry to determine against the majority 
of my countrymen. If I found the public 
measures generally condemned, let my 
private opinion of them be never go fa- 
vourable, I should be for an enquiry, in 
order to convince the people of their error, 
or at least to furnish myself with the most 
authentic arguments for the opinion I 
have embraced. The desire of bringing 
other people into our sentiments is so na- 
tural to mankind, that I shall always sus- 
pect the candour of those who, in politics 
or religion, are against a free enquiry. 
Besides, Sir, when the complaints of the 
people are general against an administra- 
tion, or against any particular minister, an 
enquiry is a duty we owe to our sovereign 
aswell as the people. We meet here to 
communicate to our sovereign the senti- 
ments of his le: we meet here to re- 
dress the grievances of the people. By 
performing our duty in these two respects 
we shall always be able to establish the 
throne of our sovereign in the hearts of 
his people, and to prevent the people’s 
being !ed into insurrections or rebellions 
by misrepresentations or false surmises, 
When the people complain, they must be 
m the right or in the wrong. If they are 
mm the right, we are in duty bound to en- 
quire into the conduct of the ministers, 
and punish those who shall appear to have 
been the most guilty : if the people are in 
the wrong, we ought to enquire into the 
conduct of our ministers, in order to be 
able to convince the people, that they 
have been misled. We ought not there- 
fore, in any question about an enquiry, to 
be governed by our own sentiments: we 
must be governed by the sentiments of our 
constituents, if we are resolved to perform 
our duty, either as true representatives of 
the people, er as faithful messengers to 
our sovereign. I will agree with the hon. 
gentleman, that if we are convinced, or 
suspect the eC measures to be wrong, 
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we ought to enquire into them, even though 
they are not much complained of by the 
people without doors: but I cannot agree 
with him in thinking, that notwithstanding 
the administration, or a minister’s being 
complained of by the people in general 
without doors, we ought not to enquire 
into his conduct, unless we arc ourselves 
convinced that his measures have been 
wrong. Without an enquiry we can no 
more determine this question, than a 
judge can declare a man innocent of 
crime laid to his charge without a previous 
trial or inquisition. Common fame isa 
sufficient ground for an inquisition at com- 
mon law, and, for the same reason, the 
general voice of the people of England 
ought always to be looked on asa sufficient 
ground for a parliamentary enquiry. 

But, say gentlemen, what is this minister 
accused of? What crime is laid to his 
charge? For unless some misfortune can 
be said to have happened, or some crinte to 
have been committed, no enquiry ought to 
be set on foot. Sir, the ill posture of our 
affairs both abroad and at home: the me-« 
lancholy situation we are in: the distress 
we are now reduced to, is of itself a suf- 
ficient cause for an enquiry, even supposing 
he were accused of no particular crime or 
misconduct. The nation lies a bleeding, 
paisa expiring: the balance uf power 

as received a deadly blow: shall we ac- 
knowledge this to be the case, and shall we 
not enquire whether it has happened by 
mischance, or by the misconduct, or per- 
haps the malice prepense of our minister 
here at home? Before the treaty of 
Utrecht, it was the general opinion, that in 
a few years of peace, we should be able to 
pay off most of our debts: we have now 
been very near thirty years in profound 

eace, at least we have never been engaged, 
in any war, but what we unnecessarily 
brought upon ourselves; and yet our 
debts are near as great as they were when 
that treaty was concluded. Is not this a 
misfortune, and shall we make no enquiry 
how this misfortune has happened ? 

I am surprised to hear it said, that no 
enquiry ought to be set on foot, unless. 
some public crime be known to have been 
committed. The suspicion of any such. 
crime’s having been actually committed,. 
has always been deemed a sufficient reason 
for setting up an enquiry. Is there nota 
suspicion, that the public money has been 
applied towards gaining a corrupt In- 
fluence at elections? Is it not become a 
common expression, to say, the floodgates 
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of the Treasury are opened against a ge- 
neral election? I shall desire no more than 
that every gentleman who is conscious of 
this having been done, either for them or 
against them, would give his vote in fa- 
vour of this motion. Will any gentleman 
say, this is not a crime, when even private 
corruption has such high penalties inflicted 
upon it by express statute? A minister 
that commits this crime, and makes use of 
the public money for that purpose, adds 
thieving and breach of trust to the crime 
of corruption; and as the crime, when 
committed by him, is of much more dan- 
gerous consequence to our constitution 
than when committed by a private man, 
it becomes more properly the subject of 
- a parliamentary enquiry, and ought to be 
more severely punished. The hon. gen- 
tleman may much more reasonably tell us, 
that Porteous was never murdered by the 
mob at Edinburgh, because no discovery 
of his murderers could ever yet be made, 
notwithstanding the high reward, as well 
as pardon offered, than to tell us, we can- 
not suppose that our minister ever, by 
himself or his agents, corrupted an election, 
because no information has as yet been 

brought against him; for nothing but a 
pardon upon convicting the offender has 
ever a been offered in this case, and how 
could any informer expect such a pardon, 
much less a reward, when he knew that 
the very man against whom he was to in- 
form, had not only the distribution of all 
public rewards, but the packing of a jury 
or parliament against him? Sir, whilst 
such a minister preserves the favour of the 
crown, and thereby the exercise of its 
power, we can never expect such an in- 
formation: even malice itself’ can. never 

rovoke such an information; because, 

ike all other sorts of impotent malice, it 
will rebound upon the heart that con- 
ceived it. ; 

' This shews the insignificancy of the act 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman, with 
regard to that sort of corruption which is 
properly called bribery; and with re- 
gard to the other sort of corruption, which 
consists.in giving or taking away those 
posts, pensions, or -preferments, which 
depend upon the arbitrary will of the 
crown, this act is still more insignificant ; 
because it is not necessary, it would even 
be ridiculous in a minister to tell any man, 
that he gave or refused him a post, pension, 
or preferment, on account of his voting 
_ for or against any ministerial measure in 


parliament, or any ministerial candidate at 
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an election. If he makes it his constant 
rule never to give a post, pension, or pre- 
ferment, but to those who vote for his mea- 
sures and his candidates, and makes a few 
examples of dismissing those who vote 
otherwise, it will have the same effect as 
when he declares it openly. Will any 
gentleman say, that this has not been the 
practice of the minister whose conduct is 
now proposed to be enquired into? Has 
he not declared in the face of this House, 
that he will continue to make this his prac- 
tice? And will not this have the same 
effect, as if he went separately and dis- 
tinctly to every particular man, and told 
him in express terms, Sir, if you vote for 
such a measure, or sucha candidate, you 
shall have the first preferment in the gift 
of the crown; if you vote otherwise, you 
must not expect to keep what you have. 
Gentlemen may deny the sun shines at 
noon-day, but if they have any eyes, and 
do not wilfully shut them, or turn their 
back towards him, I am sure no man. will 
believe they are ingenuous in what they 
say ; and therefore, I must think, the hon. 
gentleman was in the right who endea- 
voured to justity this practice: it was 
more candid than to deny it; but as his 
ments have already been fully an- 
swered, I shall add nothing upon that 
subject. . 
entlemen cry out, what! will you 
take from the crown the power of pre- 
ferring or cashiering the officers of our 
army? No, Sir, this is neither the design, 
nor will it be the effect. of our agreeing to 
this motion. The king has at present an 
absolute power of preferring or cashiering 
the officers of our army. It is a preroga- 
tive he may make use of for the benefit or 
safety of the public; but like other prero- 
gatives, it may be made a wrong use of, 
and the minister is answerable to parlia- 
ment when it is.. When an officer ts pre- 
ferred or cashiered, upon the motives of . 
his voting for or against any court measure 
or candidate, it is a wrong use of this prero- 
gative, for which the minister is answer- 
able. We may judge; we must judge 
from circumstances or outward appear- 
ances: from these we may condemn ; and, 
I- hope, we have still a power to punish any 
minister that shall dare advise the king to 
refer or cashier upon such a motive. 
Nhether this prerogative ought to remain 
as it is, without any limitation, 1s €@ question 
that has nothing to do in this debate ; but 
I must observe, that the argument made 
use of for it, might: with equal weight be 
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made use of for giving our king an abso- | of the crown, and the honour of the.nation 
inte power over every man’s property : mq state of suffering, rather than advisé 
for a large property will always give the | the king to make an application which 
@ command over a great number | will bring their conduct into question, 
of men, whom he may arm and discipline | and themselves, probably, to condign 
if he pleases; I know of no law for re- | punishment. Beside this, Sir, there is at 
nce it: I hope, there never will be | present another reason, still stronger for 
any such; and I wish, our gentlemen of | promoting an enquiry. ~As there is a great 
estates would make more use of this power | suspicion, that the public money has been 
than do, because it would contribute | applied towards corrupting voters at elec- 
towards keeping our domestic as well as _, tions and in parliament, if the civil list be 
our foreign enemies in awe. For my part, | in debt, it gives reason to presume, that 
I think, a gentleman who has earned’ his | some part of this revenue has, under the 
commission by his services, ( in his military | pretence of secret service money, been 
capacity, I mean) or bought it with his | applied to that wicked purpose. 
money, has as much a property in it, as 1 shall conclude, Sir, with a few re- 
any man has in his estate, and ought to | marks upon the last argument made use of 
have it as well secured by the laws of his | against the enquiry proposed. It has 
erat whilst it remains at the absolute ; been said, that the minister delivered in his 
will ofthe crown, he must be a slave to | accounts annually; that those accounts 
the minister, unless he has some other | have been annually passed and approved of 
estate to iad ay on; and if the officers of | by parliament; and that therefore it would 
our army long continue in that state of | be unjust to call him now to a general ac- 
slavery in which they are at present, I am , count, because the vouchers may be now 
afraid, it will make slaves of usall, lost, or many expensive transactions have 
The only method we have for prevent- | slipt out of his memory. It is true, Sir, 
Ing this’ fatal Gonsequence, #8 the law | estimates and accounts have been annually 
how stands, is to make the best and most | delivered in: the forms of proceeding 
constant use of the power we have, as | made that necessary; but were any of 
members of this House, to prevent any , those estimates or accounts ever properly 
minister’s daring to advise the king to | enquired into? Were not all questions 
taake a bad use of this prerogative ; and as | for that purpose rejected by the minister’s 
there is such a strong suspicion, that this | friends in parliament? Has not the parlia- 
minister has done so, we ought certainly to | ment always taken them upon trust, and 
inquire into it, not only for the sake of | passed them without examination? Can 
punishing him, if guilty, but as a terror to | such a superficial passing, to call it no 
allfuture ministers. worse, be deemed a reason for not calling 
This, Sir, may therefore be justly | him to anew and general account? Ifthe 
reckoned among the many other sufficient | steward, to an infant’s estate, should an- 
causes for the enquiry proposed; and the | nually, for 20 hie together, deliver in his 
saspicion of the civil list’s being greatly in | accounts to the guardians; and if the 
is another ; for if it is, it must either ! guardians, phy oe negligence, or for a 
have been misapplied or profusely thrown , share of the plunder, should annually pass 
away, which it is our duty both to prevent | his accounts without any examination, or 
and punish. It is inconsistent with the | at least without any objection, would that 
honour of this nation to have our king ; be a reason for saying, that it would be 
stand indebted to his servants or tradesmen, , unjust in the infant to call his steward to 
who may be ruined by a delay of payment: ' an account when he came of age? Espe- 
the parliament has provided sufficiently | cially if that steward had built and furnish- 
or preventing this dishonour’s being ed sumptuous palaces, and had, during the 
breught upon the nation ; and if the provi- whole time, lived at a much greater ex- 
tion we have made should be misapplied or | pence than his visible income could afford, 
lavished, we must supply the deficiency, | and yet, nevertheless had amassed great 
we ought to do it, whether the king makes — riches. The public, Sir, is always in @ 
any application for that purpose or no; | state of infancy; therefore no prescrip- 
e reason is very plain, because, as | tion can be pleaded against it, nor even & 
we ought first to inquire into the manage- | general release, if there appears the least 
ment of that revenue, and punish those | cause to suspect that it was surreptitiously 
who have occasioned the deficiency, they | obtained: public vouchers ought always 
will certainly chuse to Jeave the creditors | to remain upon record, nor ought there to 
( VOL. XII. : [2 0) 
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be any public expence without a proper 
Soichin: therefore, the case of the public 
js still stronger than that of any ipfant. 
Thus the hon. gentlemen, who made use of 
_ this objection, must see of how little avail 
it can be in the case now before us, and 
consequently, I hope, we shall have their 
concurrence in the question. 
Motion, 
otion, 


The debate being over, the 
was put upon lord Limerick’s 

which was carried in the affirmative; Ayes 
252, Noes 245- 


DEBATE IN THE ComMMONS On LORD 
Limerick’s Motion FOR APPOINTIXG 
A COMMITTEE TO ENQUIRE INTO THE 
Conpuct oF Ropert EARL or OrnFoRD 
- DURING THE LAST Ten YEARS: From 
the Gentleman’s Mazazine*.] March 23. 


Lord Limerick rose and spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


Sir; it is a maxim often repeated 
and generally received, that truth and jus- 
tice wil in tame prevail, that the moat art- 
ful falshoods will be at length detected, 
and the most powerful and successful 
criminals be at length exposed to punish- 
ment. . 

This principle, Sir, is so frequently vee 
rified, that it affords sufficient encourages 
ment for a steady assertion of truth, and a 
vigorous prosecution of guilt, and ought 
to rouse us whenever we perceive our- 
selves to languish in the performance of 
our duty, and excite us after di int- 
ments and defeats to new efforts and more 
vigorous measures. 

The effects of perseverance and activity, 
which have been lately shown, may ani- 
mate the hopeless, and awaken the indo- 
lent ; they may prove, that nothing is im- 
possible to industry labouring in the cause 
of virtue, and that honest endeavours are 
aeldom frustrated, but because they are 
too soon relaxed. We have seen an op- 
position, in its beginning despised for ite 
weakness, and formidable only for the 
truth of the principles upon which it was 
ra ye we have seen it baffled, insult- 

and oppressed, yet every day gaining 
strength by slow degrees; we have seen 
the opponents at last by a steady adhe- 
rence to game maxims, and an unva- 
ried attention to the public happiness, 


© This Debate was compiled for the Gen- 
tleman’s Mayazine by Dr. Johnson. Itis up- 
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transfer their sentiments te the people, 
unite the nation in one cause, obtgin a mae’ 
jority in this House, and force the map 
who in full confidence of resistless influ- 
ence has so often defied them, to fly fox 
shelter to the other. nee eee 

But it ig not sufficient, Sir, that the 
public enemy has retreated from among 
us, that he has ceased to superintend our 
ought to be pursued before he recovery 
from his panic, before he has time to rer 

in his influegce, to marshal his depene 
deus: and form measures for eluding of 
defeating justice; and therefore though 
my former motion was rejected, I do nat 
despair of finding the House more favouray 
ble to that which I have now to offer, and 
hope, that those who considered an en» 
quiry into the conduct of our foreiga 
and domestic affairs for 20 years as yn- 
precedepted and dangeroys, wil] have no 
objections against an enquiry into the Cou, 
duct of Robert earl of Orford, during the 
last ten years in which he wag Firgt Cop- 
misajoner of the Treasury, and Chancel- 
lor and Under Treasurer of his majesty’s 
Exchequer. 

In the debate which the former motion 
produced, no man, however he might be 
8 rege , an enquiry, either dige 
puted the right of the parliament to exar 
mine the conduct of those to whom the 
administration of affairs is entrusted by the 
crown, or denied, that there were accar 
sions on which right might be pro- 
perly exerted. There is, therefore, no ner 
cessity of citing precedents to ascertain 
our authority, or of showing by citations 
from history, how often the in ition 
of parliament has crushed the ambition of 
aspiring oppressors, destroyed schemes of 
slavery in their birth, and snatched the 
nation from imminent destruction. 

The only objection, Sir, which could ip 
my opinion be reasonably su ta i0e 
fluence this House to reject the late mo- 
tion, arose from the multiplicity of the 
transactions which would have fallen under 
the consideratiun of the committee ; the 
length of time which the examination of 
so many questions, many of them in theme 
selves complicated and difficult, would re- 
quire; the interruption which the public 
business might suffer by the curiosity 
which an enquiry so important would nar 
turally produce ; and the necessity of ex- 
posing to the committee those transactions 
which the interest of our country and the 
honour of our sovereign, required to be 
kept secret. ' 


065} . 
I have, the¥efore, eridéavonted td 
Hose on whoin this objection may Be sup- 
ed td havé had any effect, by contract- 
both the term and the matter of our 
dnquiry, wirich in the present motion is 
ae the yer oa sar 
opéeed, and instead of com 
iH foreign and domestic stile ronan 
only the conduct of a single person. 

Y sgrecing to this motion, Sir, there 
will be no danger of betraying the secrets 
of out ent, of disclosing private 
treaties, ot schemes not yet ripéned into 
execution. By enquiring into the con- 
duct of an officer o the Treanry or Ex- 
thequér, we only éxamine into the appli- 
tation of our own money, and into the 

,Of the state, which may surel 
be doné without informing the Spania 
of the desiéns which our admirals or ge- 
aie have formed against them. as 

7 ication of the mone t 
by tae is a crime by abla no in- 
terest can bé affected but our own; and 
therefore the deétection of it can produce 
ho resetitment aniong foreign powers; but 
#18 a crime of the most enormous kind, 
& its consequences ate in the highest 
degree dangerous, as it tends to the over- 
throw of our privileges, and the destruc- 
Gon of out constitution ; as it must pro- 
pagate corruption amony the people, and 
produce dependence and prostitution in 
ngeanatie It is a crime which cannot 

committed without drawing after it a 
lone train of wickedness, ard filling the 
mation with debauchery, luxuty, perjury, 
and faction. 

AN the histories of all the mations of the 
éatth will inform us, that liberty can onl 
be upheld by virtue, artd that no people 
after their continence was corrupted with 

and avarice, and their public yah 
contracted of Mecca inclinations, g 
cottinued to of freedom. Ow, itt- 
can it bé expected, that those who 

e been long accustomed to choose 4 
present gratification in preference to the 
§tedtest a guod, and ie ty to 
esteem reputation or ity for no 
ther rexsoh tian as it may onebl them 
to set their favour at a higher price, should 
tetam their liberty 

can find some o 
ing by the sale of it their avarice or ambi- 
Gon, of sharing the weaith of oppressiort, 
and the pritle of tytdtmy ? : 
As he, therefotd, who cortupta the peo- 
may be nro less justly ape en- 
= ‘etallave ; theth the mraz 
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aay bé charged with subverting a build. 
Ing who takes away the cokamees which 
support R; as this method of corruption 
is most dangerous, because it immediately 
tends to taint the legislature and enervate 
thé constitution; and as it is scarcely 
doubted, but that it has been frequently 


actised during the late administration, 
move, ** That a Committee be inted 
td enquire mto the conduct of sir Robert 


Walpole, now Earl of Orford, during the 
last ten years.” 


Sir John St. Aubin: 


Sir; I hope you will forgive mé, if 
I think it my duty to rise up once more in 
behalf of the people, to second & proposi- 
tion for enquiry, and I could wish, that 
former defeats had not msde it necessary 
to point it m so particulara manner. But 
a general enquiry has been denied; we 
are now reduced to the necessity of con- 
fining it to one object; and if we fail in 
this, all the doors of enquiry will be shut 


against us. ‘Fhe Supplies mdeed will be 
granted, but national grievances must go 
unredressed. 


It is as little pleasing to mie as te any 
gentleman in this House, to be engaged 
m a personal motion ; but when I consider 
this noble earl as the suspected author of 
national calamity; when nothing is desired 
but a fair enquiry into his conduct, to ritae 
nifest his innocence, or detect his guilt; 
when matters are arrived at this pot, 
that there is an open contest between him 
and the people; when the laws of my 
country, the right of parliamentaty' en- 
quiry, are to be suspended to cover his re~ 
treat; it is, I think, no longer a personal 
motion: it is a public question, im which 
pertiaps the fate of our constitution is in- 
volv If he was united to mt by the 
closest tied of long intimacy and mutual 
affection, I would sacrifice my privaté 
friendship to public spirit, and to national 
justice. 

But im consideration ef this kind,. 
gréat tetrors have been raised at the men- 
tion of a Secret Committee. It is called= 
a most dangerous delegation ; and to in-+ 
timidate the assertors of justice it is re- 
resented so formidable, as to be able to 
controwl that very body from which it de- 
tives its powers; and foreign exatnples 
are ,» No ways similar, under dif- 
ferent constitutions, to support this alle- 
gation. It has been called a committee 
of accusation, trial and judgment. 

Bat, Sir, it ie a constitational appomt- 
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ment, always practised when high offenders 
are to be called to justice. The noble 
earl himself has been the great patron of 
such appointments. It is a committee 
of enquiry which is only to proceed-no 
farther than the extent of their commis- 
sion, revocable at your pleasure. It is 
only to coliect and digcst.the materials 
of evidence, to produce facts supported 
by such evidence, facts afterwards to be 
canvassed, to undergo a strict examina. 
tion in the House, bcfore you will found 
upon them a vote of accusation. 

You yourselves are but accusers, and 

our accasations must be carried to an 
higher assciubly for trial and judgment. 
And it will not be an enquiry into slight 
facte, every little error of administration 
which human prudence could not prevent, 
where ve party accused may be unable to 
reco), ct the articles of his defence; but 
Intu tacts of an high and enorijous nature ; 
the loss of national honour, public griev- 
ances, li emeditated schemes of corruption, 
to render the independent branches of our 
constitution subservient to a dictatorial 
power; a power unknown to our laws, 
and necessarily destructive to the liberties 
of the people; a power which must be re- 
strained at this time by a strict and effec- 
tual enquiry, or, give me leave to siy, it 
will be impracticable for any new admuinis- 
tration to carry on this government with 
reputation and honour. They must have 
reputation, they must have contidetce. 
-Mankind are well inclined to trust them, 
nor do I fear but they will deserve con- 
fidence, and then they need not doubt of 
authority and support. 

But first the nation must have this as- 
surance, this earnest, that it is to be an 
administration of government, not a con- 
tinuation of one and the same scheme 
of ministerial power; an administration 
founded. upon the constitution, which I 
understand to be that wide, that extended 
basis upon which only it can stand secure. 
With this view it is, that the nation ex- 
pects an enquiry, and surely no man will 
decline your enquiry, who does not fear 
your justice. 


Mr. Pitt : : 


Sir; though I think this motion sa 
evidently just in itself and so seasonable in 
the present situation of our affairs, that no 
explanation can illustrate it, nor any ar- 
guments enforce it ; and though I think 
the chicf questions that can arise suffici- 
ently discussed in the debate which was 
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produced by the motion for an Enquiry 
into the conduct of our affairs for Twenty 

Years, and which certainly cannot yet be 
forgotten by any whose memories are 
not regulated by their interest; yet I 
cannot forbear to rise up in its vindication. 

I do not, indeed, rise with any hope of 
adding new strength to the arguments 
which this House has lately heard, nor 
should I think such an attempt very ne- 
cessary, though I had an higher opinion 
of my own capacity, and by consequence 
greater hopes of succeeding in it; for! 

‘have always thought and trequently de- 
clared, that those who opposed that mo- 
, tion, and who have always defended the 
- measures of which that was intended to 
! promote an examination, are to be gained 
by other motives than arguments drawn 
‘from public considerations. I have from 
| the most impartial examination of their 
; tenets, and tiie most exact observation of 
their conduct, been induced to believe, 
that the happiness of their country, the 
security of liberty, the promotion of vir- 
tue, and the honour of the king, hold 
but the second place in their regard, aod 
that their chief view is to preserve their 
salaries or to encrease them, to support 
that power by which themselves are sup- 
ported, and to enlarge that revenue by 
which their own luxury and extravagance 
are supplied. eee 

To reason with men like these, Sir, is 
A vexatious task ; it is sufficiently difficult 
to persuade any man whose intellects have 
been studiously depraved, who has long 
employed all the arts of sophistry against 
himself, and endeavoured to believe, in 
opposition to evidence, what he has 
obliged himself to assert; but it is yet 
more difficult to prevail upon such a man 
to acknowledge his conviction, to recants 
long series of absurdities and falshoods, 
and to confess by a change of conduct, 
that he has been hitherto acting either 
without consideration or upon motives 
which he dares not own. en by con- 
tinual struggles against truth deprave 
equally their morals and their reason, they 
become incapable of discovering right, and 
unwilling to practise it. 

_ Yet it is not: wholly uscless to confute 
absurd assertions, or to censure wick 
measures; for though it may with reason 
be, feared, that there are some too far ad- 
vanced in’ obstinac - be recalled by the 
ygice of; truth and of justice; yet it may 
be easily nandet. thee die are others » 
who are led by the authority of great 
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names, or deceived by false  representa- 
tions; that there are some yet undeter- 
mined in their opinion, and perhaps a few 
really desirous of doing justice and dis- 
covering truth, striving against the pre- 
judices of education and the influence of 
example, and whose choice is perplexed 
and understanding darkened by the cor- 
tuption of others rather than their own. 
Tothese it will be always proper to show 
the trhne interest of their country in the 
strongest light, to disentangle the in- 
tricacies of state sophistry, and to explain 
the true principles of government, and the 
particular tendency of al] those measures 
which are proposed, that they may be 
rescued from the snares of corruption, and 
confirmed in their fidelity to the public. 
Even on those who have hardened 
themselves in opposition to their own con- 
sciences, by a long course of implicit ap- 
robation and unlimited submission, reason 
isnot always without effect ; for it is some- 
times known, that shame remains where 
virtue is lost, that those who are content 
to purchase wealth and titles by the 
run of their country, are yet unwilling to 
give up for them their claim to penetra- 
tion and discernment; there are men 
whom public hatred affects less sensibly 
than public contempt, and who would ra- 
ther be convicted oe crime than charged 
with an absurdity. . 
These men have been sometimes obliged 
' toabandon their cause in favour of their 
intellects; their master, accustomed to 
obedience, has sometimes ventured to task 
them too rigorously, he has condemned 
them to drudgery which could not be per- 
formed without exposing them to universal 
reproach, ‘and laid burthens of absurdity 
upon them which common reason forced 
them to shake off. 
_ There is yet another reason why the 
ilaves of the ministry should be reasoned 
with, even when there is little hope of con- 
verting them. The nation hes been long 
accustomed to distinguish between ma- 
jority of numbers and superiority of argu- 
ment, and ta» enquire, not whether any 
position has received the sanction of a 
lurality of voices, which in former par- 
ents was always foreknown, but by 
Whom it was most warmly opposed, and 
ow great a number dissented from it. 
_T hope, indeed, that I have at length 
lived to.see the time in which atlia- 
ment shall regain its ancient authority: 
when this House shall be considered as the 
true representative of the people, and when 
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the laws shall be again observed rather 


from veneration than from. fear: but to 
obtain this blessing, which surely is the 
chief end of government, and without — 
which neither wealth nor plenty, nor suc- 
cess in war, nor the security of peace, can 
make a nation happy, it is necessary te 
enquire into the causes of our long con- 
tinued calamities, and to discover from 
what sources that corruption proceeded 
which has for many years overflowed our 
country, to which the: parliament and 
people equally gave way, and against 
which it was to no purpose that either re- 
monstrances or complaints have been 
hitherto opposed. ) 
It is universally known, that the chief 
care of the public treasure has been long 
committed to the man whose conduct it is 
now thought necessary to examine: this 
will not be denied even by those who make 
no scruple to call in question what every 
man in the nation knew, who had no pri- 
vate reasons to dissemble it, proclaimed, 
that he had assumed the authority of prime 
minister. It is well known, that money is 
the great instrument of corruption, and 
therefore it isreasonable to suspect that he 
who distributed the treasure of the’ na- 
tion, himself prescribed the conditions on 
which it was bestowed, and dictated 
those measures which it was his province. 
to reward. 
That he was, indeed, the principal con- 
ductor of this hateful traffic, that the pur-. 
chase of votes was made by himself, and, 
that the pensions or preferments which. 
were enjoyed as the hire of wickedness de- 
Pee on his favour, and were,transferred: 
y his nod, can hardly be doubted by those. 
who have seen the universal submission 
which he has exacted from all the de- 
pendents of the court, or heard with what, 
veneration his naine has been whispered. 
round a circle of his slaves, and with what. 
zeal every man, who possessed a public 
employment, declared himself ready to 
promote his interest, and assist his de- 
signs. | 
It is therefore probable, that by an ene. 
quiry into his conduct, the whole system of 
corruption will be laid open, and that we 
shall be able to trace through all its con- 
catenations that wickedness by which our 
country has been despoiled of its honours, 
and plundered of its wealth, that wicked- 
ness by which our arms have been dis-. 
graced, our commerce interrupted, and. — 
what is yet more dreadful, our morals de- 
praved; that we shall detect bribery de= 
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peendirig threagh & long subsrdination of 


wrevehes combined against the public 
happiness, from the prime minister sur. 
rounded and officers of mate, to 
the exciseman dictatmg politics amidst 4 
eompany of mechanics whom he debauches 
at the public expence, and lists in the ser. 
vice of his master with the taxes which he 


gathers. 

I do not doubt but this examination 
will prove, that our foreign trade was only 
neglected, that the mintster might have 
leisure to establish a new kind of com- 
merce ; and believe that wher all the se- 
' érets of his nce afe lid open, 
the trade of government will no longer re- 
guire an eat capacity, the price of 
every nice will then The ean: the 
Paves of constant and of occasional com: 
pliance, the valae of passive silence, and 
of a confident harangue, of seasonabte ab- 
gence, and of bold justification, will then 
be adjusted. Every man will for the fa- 
ture know how to rate his own importance, 
from a frechoider to a member of parlia- 
ment, and will be able to tell how much 


-his price is enhanced by any length of 
position, end how he may claim for 
adding to the weight of his vote the zeal 
of 2 proselyte. 


There is surely mo price at which such 
discoveries as these ought not to be pur- 
chased; discoveries of equal importance 
to those who ate desirous of sharmg the 

lander of their country, md those who 
tre to prevent it front being plurtdered ; 
and-to which I hove, therefore, since every 
mentber of this Hotse must be compte- 
hhertded in those two classes, that no op- 
position will be made. 
What are the A deopticr’ for nics I are 
corruption so inmdustrio 
Stayed, so widely disseminated, and so 
securately regulated, I suppose no man 
will thmik it ne to enquire ; at least 
¥ can expect fo agp from any 
man who remembers the transactions of 
the last ten years, who knows, that every 
question was determined before it was dis- 
cussed ; and that the fate of every motion 
was known before it was proposed; that 


the ter part of those who ed 
sulsrics ot places avowed no ice arin: 
ciples than that of supporting the mimis- 
ter; ad that the least deviation from his 
sacred mandates was immediately punish- 
éd with: forfeitures and penalties, with a 
ivatron of all present entployments, 
a an Peprane pe 
out the strongest proofs of a disposi- 
tion to constant compliance.. os 
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Sach, Sir, has been the céAddet by 
which parifametit has for nrany years been 
thade subservient to the exaltation of 4 
singhe nan, by which they whom the 
ple chose as t ardiahs of their liber 
ties, have been influénced to connive at 
theasures by which slavery must in time be 
introduced. Those who were deputed to 
protect eur privileges were incited to be: 
tray them, by the prospect of sharing them- 
selves in the pleasures of tyranny; and 
those whe were appomted to examine 
every demand upot the public, have been 
bribed to burthen us with exactions, bf 
having their pensions éncreased m propot- 
tion as they contrived to fill the Treasury 

new taxes. 

This at least has heen long the opmior 
of every wise and honest man; ahd it is, 
therefore, time by a vigorous and diligent 
enquiry, either to punish or acquit Ai 
who has been so long suspected, or to set 
the nation free from 2 general delusion. 


“Sir William Yonge : 


Sir; that little can be said in jus- 
tification of this motion which was not 
urged m favour of the former is, | believe, 
true ; since if any thing new could have 
been produced, it might be reasonably be- 
lieved, that the same invectives would not 
have been so soon repeated, and that we 
should have heard arguments instead of 
declamations. — 

The gentleman who spoke last was 

eased to assert, that this motion is both 
just atid scasonable; and therefore such sé 
ought to be complied with: but, surely, 
since he cotifesses, that it is a motion 
nearly of the same kind with that which 
was so lately rejected, he does not expect, 
that so mttch reverence should be pau to 
his opinion unsupported by evidence or 
reason, as that this House should now ap- 
what a few days ago they thought 
mproper, uhless some new ments are 
produced to change their sentrments ; amd 
therefore he ought not to have contented 
himself with asserting what was principally 
to be proved. 

If the arguments which were used on 
the formet occasion are of equal force in 
favour of this motion, it may fier sete 
be imagined, that the ments Ie 
the defenders of the tate motion were de: 


|feated, may be again used against then, 
_and 
' effect. 


may perhaps now produce the same 
‘ | 
That this motiot, Sir, is either to just 
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hope I may be’ allowed to dowbt, withqut 
incuring the censure which hes been 50 

erally bestowed upon all those who 
aa hitherto approved the measures of 
the government, and endeavoured to show, 
that liberty is consistent with allegiance, 
and that to preserve the happiness of the 
people, it is not always necessary to oh- 
struct the designs of the court. 

Ithes never yet been thought a ahaa 
the guodness of a cause, that slander and 

have been made use of to sup- 
port it, Jt has generally been ined, 
that truth is able to stand without the e4- 
sistance of artifice, and reason desires only 
to be heard without prejudice or passion ; 
snd cowsequently those who condemn the 
principles. of their acversaries before they 
examine their actions, and who endegvour 
to captivate the public with loud boasts of 
their own integrity, and pathetical declara- 
Hons of their contempt of money, of their 
zeal for the public happiness, and their 
resolution to adhere to the interest of the 
nation in the midst of discouragements 
and te ions, have by the wisest 
of the people been always suspected of 
hypocritical professions, and of incling- 
Yong to- aggrandize themselves by the fall 
of those whom they oppose. 

But pur patriots, Sir, have not content- 
ed t ves with encomiums on 
purity of their own hearts, the rectitude of 
their intentions, or the force of their abili- 
bes; they have not thought it sufficient to 
exalt themselves unless ey likewise de- 
presged others; whatever qualities, there- 
fore, they thought it neceseary to sacribe 
to themeelves, they judged it convenient to 
deny to every other person, and not satis- 
fled with being wise and brave and virtuous 
in the same degree with others, they have 
for many years appropriated every human 
excellence, and left no choice to those 
who have presumed to differ from them, 
but of folly or corruption, of ignorance os 

of the true interest of our coun- 
try, of a blind submission to the dictates of 
the minister, or a perfidious prostitution 
of their votes for power and for wealth. 

Such are the invectives, Sir, which with 
unwearied inthustry they have from year ta 
year scattered over the nation ; by these 
they haye persuaded the credulous and 
weak, among those whose state of life 
hindera them from a ~y know: 
ledge of pune measures, that they who 
are in reality most studious of their hap- 
iness, they whose constant endeavour it 
bas always heen to preserve our constitu- 
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tion unvioleted, and to secure to the pre- 
sent royal family a firm possession of the 
throne, were the hirelings of men com. 
bined for the destruction of freadona, the 
slaves of mgwngael whose said ed oe to 
Fpetuate power, eee whe 
ere, ap they are told, olf the prot ef 
their commerce was snekched aut of their 
hands: by these oppressora they were 
lpaded with unnecessary exachens, and 
harnessed with standing treops, whose real 
use was to awe them into submission te 
tyranny, aad te enforce the executios of 
cruel laws, ae rintand the infliction af 
unnecessary ipa. 

. By mich exclamations aa these, confie 
dently vented aad incesently repeated, 
some, perbeps, have been intissidated inthe 

af mensures which theit j 


; e 

approved; seme have imagined, es there 
must be some latent danger whick they did 
not fozqsea, ar seme secret machinations 
which they had not detected, and that euch 
vehemert outcries could net be costinued 
without same real injury either suffered ar 
threatened ; others, MmOrTe sagne 
cious, but less atecere, might in 
the ery when it began to be by 
the people, from the natural desire of rex 
putation a sprenee. and rr those 
opinions ir sufrages w. 

oppose without the fiir lvoe : 
of singulerity, and the of multi- 
si Maas enemies and ing their 
ng 


The suceesa of these arts has encousag» 
ed the favourere of the motion, now under 
neg wpabher ica ent Seip ace ad 

ose whom arguments cannot gai 
sre: tharelave, 40 be wapreass/odl. 46) was. 
not desirous of discovering truth, as mem 
who have perplexed their understandings 
by their own sophistries, and whom a leng 
ea bg and we 

against conviction; -and 
Pepe Gat terme GLb Rohe ay ec 
rise up in defiance of censures 20 severe, 
and declare himaelf an adversary to a mo- 
tion offered, and vindicated, the mea 


But i hes been vary common among 
them, notwi ing that height of po- 
litical wisdom at which they. have arrived, 
to fesm chimerical and to. be ever- 
thrown after they have sounded s triumph 
what may be their fate on the present oo- 
casion I em not able to foresee; but staid 
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make no scruple to declare, that if their 
declamations produce on others no greater 
effects than upon me, they have been only 
shot scattered in the air, that have failen to 
the ground without use and without re- 
gard; for lam yet hardy enough to affirm, 
that, in my opinion, the motion is neither 
just in itself, nor proper in the present state 
of our affairs. 

In examining the justice of this motion, 

I am very far from intending to question, 
whether parliament has a right to en- 
quire into the conduct of affairs or the 
distribution of money; this is, indeed, a 
right incontestible and sacred, the founda- 
tion of all other rights, and the palladium 
of our constitution: it was by the timely 
exertion of this great privilege, that our 
ancestors have been so often in former 
ages rescued from destruction, and by this 
our erity must preserve that liberty 
which we shall not doubt to transmit to 
them without violation; unless measures 
are pursued very different from those of 
the minister whose conduct we are now 
called upon to examine. 
: But the exertion of this privilege, which 
rs the last effort of our constitution, onght 
not, in my opinion, to be proposed on 
common occasions ;. for the decision of dis- 
putable questions, or the redress of trifling 
grievances, which may be remedied with- 
out the solemnity of a parliamentary en- 
quiry, and without the universal alarm 
which proceedings so awful spread over the 
nation.. The crimes which engage par- 
hament in their detection ought to be pub- 
lic and enormous, they ought to be such 
as endanger the commonwealth, and which 
cannot be left unpunished without inciting 
others to the same corruption by the pros- 
pect of the same impunity. 

That the veneration due to the legisla- 
ture should be very sulicitously preserved 
will, I suppose, Sir, be denied by no man, 
who considers, that obedience of the many 
to the few can last no longer than respect ; 
and as in private life the man who disturbs 
his friends with loud outcries and violent 
efforts on trifling occasions, never fails to 
become contemptible, and to want that 
assistance in real perplexity and distress, 
which. he used so earnestly to request 
without necessity: so in the transaction of 
public affairs, ifthe parliament employs its 
utmost power, and asserts its highest pri- 
vileges only to gratify resentment, or to 
punish casual negligence or petty miscar- 
riages, the most solemn act of the legisla- 
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empty form, and will neither afford any 
security to the nation, nor produce any 
terror in wicked ministers. 
In most forms of government, there is 
some power which is never exerted but 
n the most pressing emergences, some 
office which is never erected but when the 
public is in real danger, and some resort 
to which no application is made till every 
other expedient has failed; and by these, 
great advantages are often procured, and 
affairs retrieved from a state almost despe- 
rate, because they are never prostituted 
for petty purposes; and when they are 
thought necessary, every man is convinced 
that danger is at hand, and incited by his 
regard to his own safety, to contribute his 
utmost endeavours to that of the public. 
Such among us is the enquiry that is 
proposed by this motion, which prudence, 
therefore, directs us to reject as dispropor- 
tioned to the occasion: for what: crime is 
there charged with any appearance of jus- 
tice upon the noble person that can reason- 
ably raise an alarm of danger in the nation, 
or incite parliament to a formal enquiry. 

' Among all the invectives that artifice 
has invented or malice uttered against 
him, I remember none which could justly 
be considered as important enough to en- 
gage the attention of this House, or none 
but what he has on some occasion full 
confuted; and, therefore, as I cannot thin 
the motion prudent with regard to the na- 
tion, in which it must necessarily produce 
some disturbance, I am likewise inclined 
to censure it as unjust with respect to hin 
to whom it immediately relates. 

An enquiry undoubtedly implies suspt- 
cion, and suspicion is always in some de- 
gree injurious to his character on whom It 
falls; a man that is tried and acquitted, 1s 
still considered as of a more doubtful repu- 
tation than he that never was accused. ‘The 
greatest part of mankind are tainted with 
wickedness, and gratify their pride or their 
envy by crediting and spreading pi gl 
which reduce others to a level with them- 
selves. Every man has his enemies, whose 
particular malevolence is too active %0 
omit any opportunity of destroying that 
reputation which is, perhaps, brighter than 
their own. And those who are without 
any partiality may be reasonably excused, 
if they are inclined to distrust him whose 
integrity they find suspected by others of 
st hoe discernment with themselves, and 
whose motives or proofs they have n0 
exact knowledge. 


gure may im time be considered as an| If this be the condition of a man who, 
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on commen occasions, is by any accident 
or negligence exposed to the suspicion of 
men not more regarded for their wisdom or 
their virtue than himself, what must be the 
state of him whom the legislature of his 
country thinks the proper object of public 
enquiry? How loudly will his enemies 
exult, and how boldly will his accusers 
foretell his condemnation ? What clamours 
will the artful leaders of the people excite 
— him? and how widely will the 

ge be spread among those whom, per- 
haps, the answer may never reach? It. is 
not Th hear that many of those whose 
friendship he has merited by good offices, 
who have hitherto adhered to him from 
their opinion of his virtue, may be bribed 
to attack him by the prospect of popu- 
larity, or frightened into desertion by the 
fear of falling with him; and that though 
he should be at last acquitted by his judges, 
he may suffer by his trial alone, the greatest 
evils that condemnation can inflict, the loss 
of his reputation and his friends, and be left 
in solitude and infamy without any conso- 
lation but that of innocence. 

So formidable are the penalties which a 
parliamentary enquiry may inflict, even 
upon the man whose conduct shall be 
found to deserve no censure; and so un- 
happy may virtue be made by an unrea- 
sonable regard to clamours without evi- 
dence, and rumours without an author: 
and I doubt not, therefore, but this House 
will reject this motion; unless some proof 
ls produced which may justify suspicion, 
or some crimes are alleged worthy of the 
national resentment. 

In this hope, Sir, I am confirmed b 
reflecting on the present situation of the af 
fairs of our own nation, and of those round 
about us in whose interests we are neces- 
sarily engaged. When I enquire into our 
domestic affairs, I see us engaged in war 

inst a nation formidable for the extent 

of its dominions, and for the abundance of 
its wealth; and yet more formidable for its 
alliance with the most powerful nation in 
the world, the ancient and implacable 
enemy of the British nation. . I see the 
war, though not ignominiously unsuccess- 
ful, yet far from having produced that 
honour or those advantages which were 
expected from it, and very far from grati- 
ae the people at whose request it was 
eclared, and at whose expence it is car- 

ried on;. and therefore cannot but think, 
that it might be more worthy of parlia- 
ment to enquire by what measures Spain 
may be humbled, our navigation protected, 
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our losses repaired, and our commerce re- 
established; by what means the American 
seas may be opened to our merchants, and 
our colonies restored to security, plenty, 
and happiness, than how the resentment 
of a party may be gratified, or how those 
writers who have been engaged by malice, 
or by want, to scatter calumny and propa- 
gate scurrility, may be secured from the 
charge of having filled the nation with 
false alarms, and calumniated a ministry 
by which the public advantage was steadily 
pursued. 

But, Sir, when I extend my views to the 
other nations of Europe, I discover still 
more exigences that may justly engage all 
that attention which can be spared from 
our own affairs; I see the House of Aus- 
tria, the ancient ally of this nation, the 
House by which the equipoise of power 
has been so long maintained, and by 
which the liberties of Eurape have been 
so long defended against the Turks on one 
part, and the French on the other, reduced 
not to the brink of ruin only, but to the 
verge of annihilation; and the House of 
Bourbon, giving laws to all the princes of 
the empire, laying the world in desolation 
by its armies, and creating new dependen- 
cies by the distribution of dominions 
among those who will be content to sub- 
mit to an universal monarchy; I see all 
the powers of Europe, under the influence 
either of infatuation or of terror, connive 
at the ravages of these enemies of man- 
kind, and desirous not of opposing the 
deluge of war, but of turning it from them- 
selves. 

Is this a time of leisure and amusement, 
of private prosecutions, and petty animosi- 
ties? Is it not rather an emergence which 
requires every hand and every tongue, in 
which every man ought to be ambitious of 
distinguishing himself by his actions or his 
counsels, and in which every man who 
can attend to his own private views, ought 
to be considered as a public enemy ? 

For my part, 1 oppose this motion, as 
others professedly defend it, upon the 
same principles with the former; and am 
so far from thinking it necessary, that I 
think it necessary to reject it among other 
trifling considerations, that we may be at 
leisure to reflect upon more momentous 
questions, and examine without that dis- 
traction which is produced by a multitude 
of objects, how the war against Spain may 
be most successfully prosecuted, and how 
the house of Austria may be restored 
to its ancient splendour and exalted to ite 
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former power, and the liberties of mankind 
may be once more preserved from the en- 
croachments of the French monarch. 


' Mr. Pulteney : 


Sir; nothing is more usual than for 
men that have lost their reputation to com- 
plain of those who exposed them to the 
contempt of mankind, by confuting their 
falshoods, or detecting their wickedness ; 
no criminal was ever heard to extol the 
Integrity of the witnesses ys whose testi- 
mony he was convicted.” But complaints 
and murmurs are of little efficacy when 
they are opposed to evidence and facts: 
when we see a man always cngaged in 
that party whfch most liberally rewards 
its adherents, and find him always receiv- 
ing the reward that is offered for his ‘ser- 
vice, it is to little purpose, that he declares 
with whatever asseverations, that he acts 
oy in consequence of his own conviction, 
and that his salary has no influence on his 
conduct. 

The adherents to the late minister have 
surely very little reason to complain, that 
mankind are inclined to vilify and re- 

roach them; since it is well known, that 
it was one of the principles avowed among 
those who were most distinguished for 
their fidelity to him, that praise and in- 
famy were empty sounds, by which those 
might, indeed, be affected whom expe- 
_ Wience had not enlightened, or who had 
never received instructions from the vete- 
rans ofa court, but to which very little re- 
gard was tobe expected from men who 

ad learned the value of money, and had 
been taught, that profit, immediate pecu- 
niary profit, was the only motive that 
pushed forward the business of the world, 
and by which every man ought to be di- 
rected, who would exempt himself from 
the reproach of ignorance and folly. 

I believe, Sir, the time is generally re- 
membered in which those who now com- 
plain of clamour and invectives, endea- 
voured to turn the torrent of ridicule upon 
their adversaries, when their great Icader 
himself employed his adored abilities to 
make the name of patriot contemptible, 
and when they pushed their raillery with 
all the alacrity of success, and all the 
spirit of security. The time is not yet 
forgotten when to be independent was the 
subject of reproach, and when a courtier 
in the height of his exultation, called out 
in this House to his brother placemen 
* to be true to one another.’ 

This time is, I hope, now at an end, the 
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placemen at least have now ceased to boast 
of their slavery, they have found, that their 
abilities were not able to support them in 
the opinion of the nation agen the force 
of truth, and that the splendor of equi- 
pages, and the profusion of wealth, have 
not been ‘sufficient ge weeaaus either the 
esteem or affection of the people; they 
find themselves now reduced from insults 
to complaints, they find their whole esta- 
blishment endangered, and call upon each 
other, though in a much lower voice, to 
be faithful to the common interest, and to 


join all their hands for the support of the - 


tottermg fabric of corruption. 

Of their fidelity to their common cause 
they have, indeed, given many proofs, of 
which, however, there was never perhaps 
any which deserved more applause from 
their master, than the opposition which 
they made to the late motion, and are now 
riakin to the present. On this occasion 
they dcovee indeed, how powerful is 
the influence of a pension, and in what la- 
borious and unpleasing tasks avarice and 
ambition will engage their slaves; they 
dispute when they have nothing to urge, 
and struggle, though the whole nation 
combines to overwhelm them. 

I have, indeed, been so long accustomed 
to their effusions of zeal, and habituated to 
hear from them such’ daring assertions, 
that 1 am surprised when, any position 
admitted by them, which it is their inte- 
rest to deny; and therefore cannot but 
acknowledge my astonishment, that no 
champion of corruption has been yet suf- 
ficiently hardened, by the long possession 
of a place of profit, to call into question 
the right claimed by parliament of enquir- 
ing into the conduct of the ministers. 

It has not, indeed, been ever asserted, 


that this pene: was cither usurped un- 


justly by former oe or that it has 
on any occasion been abrogated: but it ts 
at length discovered by that acuteness 
which a lucrative employment generally 
produces, that it ought never to be exert- 
ed, at least that it ought to lie dormant till 
the nation is on the brink of ruin ;.a time 
which those will never find, to whose folly 
or wickedness the calamities of the public 
are to be imputed. 

It is alleged likewise, Sir, that. the 
crimes, for the punishment of which a 
parliamentary enquiry 1s demanded, ought 
to be such as threaten the public security, 
and such as cannot be suffered to escape 
uncensured without inciting others to the 
same practices, 


- 
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Thisis a specimen of that unlucky elo- 
quence by which a bad cause is ‘alten 
injured when it is intended to be su 

; it aoe Pleasing agreescrnres 
obliged to when there is nothing to 
cy but this has been often the mis- 
fortune of the late minister and his asso- 
ciates, and the event has been, that they 
have been able to produce nothing but 
what, like the vindication now attempted, 
fell beck upon themselves. 

If it be a sufficient reason for a parlia- 
mentary enquiry, that crimes are enor- 
mous and dangerous to the national fe- 
icity, surely this is an occasion on which 
. enquiry ought readily to be granted ; 
or, what are the crimes charged upon him 
whose conduct is to be examined, but 
that he has given pernicious counsel to the 
king, that he has employed the public 
money in public wickedness, that he has 
debauched the morals of the people and 
endeavoured to corrupt parliament, that 
he has sacrificed to private views the 
honour and wealth of his country, that 
he has obstructed the success of our arms, 
mod neglected or betrayed the rights of 
our commerce. 

Such, Sir, are the crimes with which 

is now by the general voice 
of the British nation, a charge which sure- 
ly deserves to be regarded, and to which 
& candid attention will not diminish the 
dignity which the legislature ought to pre- 
serve, Or the veneration which the people 
py to its decrees. 

it is, indeed, said likewise, that the 
crimes ought to be public and undisputed : 
but birt das enquiry should be necessary 
when the offence is undisputed, I am not 
able to discover ; when the crime is proved, 
Iknow not what remains but to punish 
#, and should move not for an enquiry but 
a ent. 

As unfortunately likewise has it beea 
tmerted, that such measures are only ne- 
cessary when the public happiness is in 
danger; for when can our danger be 
greater than when we are engaged in an 
unsuccessful war? A war in which we 
are not overborne by the power of an ene- 
my whoee forces are more Numerous, or 
Whose treagures are more affluent than our 
own, but by a state from which we expected 
Ro resistance; and against which it was ima- 
Sined only necessary to declare war, that 
We might prescribe terms of peace. When 
Can we more justly have recourse to en- 
quiries than when we see the trophies of 
Our artas destroyed, and the prot of our 

i 
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commerce diminished, when we see armies 
raised only for show, and our navies act- 
ing in concert with those whom they were 


in appearance sent out to destroy; when - 


we see that family which has in all ages en- 
deavoured our ruin, and which we so 
lately humbled at the expence of treasures 
and of forces by which half the world 
might have been conquered, again settin 
us at defiance, again aspiring to eral 
dominion, again invading the neighbour 
ing countries, and overwhelming the Ger- 
man empire with a storm of war. - - 

Surely whernwe are at once distressed 
within and threatened from without, when 
our constitution is weakened by corrup- 
tion, our trade invaded by a foreign power, 
and our allies sinking before the violence 
of invasion, when all the nations of Europe 
are embarrassed by our misconduct, when 
we find ourselves insulted by one power, 
and forsaken by another, and are no longer 
courted, trusted, or feared, it is time to 
enquire into the original cause of such 
complicated misery, and inflict some ex- 
emplary punishment on that man, whose 
counse ve alienated our allies, whose 
treachery has assisted our enemies, and 
whose corruption has debauched the 
nation. 

In order to the detection of these crimes, 
an enquiry is necessary, and that there 
might be no appearance of partiality or 
personal malice in proceedings intended 
only for the re-establishment of the pub- 
lic happiness, a general enquiry was first 
proposed which equally affected every 
transaction of the last twenty years, and 
every person who during that time had 
been entrusted with the care of national 
affairs: but this proposal, however equita- 
ble, however disinterested, and however 
rational, was opposed, the opposition pre- 
vailed, and the slaves of despotic authority 
had one earn d more of boasting te 
their master of their steadiness, their 
unanimity, and their address. No exper 
dient now remains by which we may hope 
to discover the public enemy, drag him 
out into the view of the people, and fix 
him as a spectacle of infamy to wara 
future ministers against the pride of power, 
and the abuse of confidence, but an exg- 
mination of his conduct to whom num- 
berless calamities are generally imputed. 
There is no method of examination which 


_our constitution has hitherto admitted, at 


once so candid, and so efticacious as the 


appointment of a Secret Committee, which 


I, therefore, must for the satisfaction of 


- 
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the people, recommend, but from which 
J desire to be excepted; because I have, 
by some expressions which broke from me 
in the heat of contest, and the negligence 
of passion, given cause for suspicion, that 
J am engaged by personal resentment in 
an incessant opposition to the po to 
whom this motion relates: and I suppose 
no man will blame me for desiring, when I 
do right, to be thought to do it upon right 
motives. 


Mr. Stephen Foz: 


Sir ; I am not only determined to 
oppose this motion by the reasons for 
which I voted against the last; but by 
~ another which I am not ashamed or afraid 
to avow, my personal regard for him whose 
conduct is to be the subject of the exami- 
nation proposed. 

As I have long known hin, I have had 
more opportunities of discovering his de- 
signs, than the greatest part of those who 
have so loudly censured him; and I am 
confident, that those who are incited to 
censure him by true zeal for their country, 
and unfeigned concern for the interest 
of the public, only persecute him because 
they do not know him, and because they 
have been deceived by false representa- 
tions of his morals, his politics, and his in- 
tentions; all which have been aspersed with 
the greatest industry, and blackened with 
the utmost address of malice and ambition. 

That some of his measures may have 
been erroneous, I will not deny; for my 
veneration for his abilities does not rise 
to a belief of his infallibility: but if no 
man, after having been so long entrusted 
with the administration of public affairs, 
is to escape prosecutions and impeach- 
ments, on any other condition than that 
of having never failed in his designs, we 
shall not easily find, even among the pa- 
triots themselves, however celebrated for 
their wisdom, and distinguished for their 
confidence, any man sufficiently qualafied 
to succeed this honourable person in his 
employments. 

hat any of them will bring into the 
council, either a greater extent of know- 
ledge, acuteness of judgment, or purity 
of intention, I shall not casily believe, and 
am very far from thinking, that any one 
of those who have so long harassed this 
noble person with invectives and clamours, 
will, it’ it should be his fortune to be en- 
gaged in the same province, be able to 
support himself in it with equal applause, 
or quit it with equal safety. 
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His conduct has, indeed, been such as 
ought to place him, not only out of 
danger of punishment, but out of the reach 
of suspicion, which, as has been already 
with great justice asserted, is in itself a 
very beayy penalty, though it be not fol- 
lowed by condemnation. To a delicate 
and ingenuous mind, like that of the noble 
person to whom this motion relates, no- 
thing can be more painful than to be 
thought capable of guilt such as that of 
which a parliamentary enquiry implies 
@ suspicion; and as, in my opinion, his 
whole conduct has been such as entitles 
him to honours and rewards, to monuments 
and to statues,* I shall never consent, 
that the tranquillity of his retirement should 
be interrupted by a prosecution ; or that 
those whose artifices he has so often baf- 
fled, however subtle, and whose argu- 
ments he has so often confuted, however 
specious, should have an opportunity to 
revenge upon him in his privacy the de- 
feats which they have received from him. 


Mr. Lyttelton: 


Sir; that there are minds to which it 
would give no small degree of pain to be sus- 
ected of any enormous wickedness, when 
Y either examine my own breast, or observe 
the conduct of my friends, I am fully con- 
vinced ; but should never have discovered, 
that human nature was capable of such 8 
passion as the fear of suspicion, had | only 
obtained my knowledge of mankind from 
the contemplation of the late minister and 
his associates. 
It is, indeed, a degree of ministerial 
effrontery at which every man is not able 
to arrive, and at which those who know 
not by what gradations it has been attain- 
ed will look with astonishment, for men to 
speak and actfor twenty years in opposition — 
to the general desires of the whole nation, 
and often in open defiance of their petl- 
tions, remonstrances and menaces, to 
themselves every day, without fear and 
without confutation, censured as the viola- 
tors of the constitution, the plunderers 
of the public treasury, the corruptors of 
parliament, and the betrayers of their 
country ; and to see them while they en- 
joyed the reward of their practices, hu 
themselves amidst the hisses of mankind, 
and hear their names mentioned in the 


* © ¢ To a Statue in Gold,’ said Mr. Coke 
in his speech against this motion. But we 
have not room for half that was spoken on this 
occasion.” Gentleman’s 
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most opprobrious language, without shame 
and without anger; and yet when their 
salaries are in question, when they ima- 
gine, that they shall have no solace in 
their infamy, pretend to startle at danger 
to their reputation, and not only to abhor 
guilt, but to be afraid of suspicion. 
Ifthe noble person to whom this en- 
quiry relates is, in reality, studious of re- 
A he has hitherto been very un- 
ortunate in the methods by which he 
has endeavoured to acquire it; for per- 
haps, no nation of the earth can show a 
man so universall 
whom the general execrations of human 
kind have been so openly discharged. 

Yet this, Sir, is the man whom his ad- 
herents would now screen from the malig- 
nity of suspicion, whose mind is too delicate 
to bear the reproach of an. eon: I 
doubt not, indeed, but detection will now 
afecthim in a different manner than when 
he stood in this House with his hirelings 
about him, haranguing on the benefits of 
an excise, and the expedience of the con- 
vention,when he supported the farce of a 
debate in the presence of wretches who 
had sold him their votes, without hearing 
his arguments, and who were equally pre- 
pared to approve contrary measures, if 
they had discovered that he had changed 
his inclination. 7 

But though he may yet be susceptible 
of terrer, 1 am very far from imagining, 
that he can feel ee and therefore, 
think it unnecessary to prove what every 
man knows, that if suspicion gave him any 
pain he would solicit what the most ar- 
dent of his vindicators are now endeavour- 
ing*to avert. 

He has, indeed, less to fear from an en- 
quiry than any of his predecessors, since 
they have generally endeavoured to en- 
gege their party by specious appearances 
of public advantage; but he has trusted 
only to the power of money. It is, there- 
fore, urged with very little propriety, that 
his friends will forsake him on this occa- 
sion, for though danger may, indeed, sepa- 
rate those whom only interest has united, 
it cannot be conceived, that the dread of 
Infamy can mg wilt that man of his adhe- 
rents whom it has for so many years been 
Infamous to stpport. a 8 
_ It is now, Sir, in my opinion, necessary 
to comply with the general petition of the 
people, to shew that our constitution, how- 
ever shaken by the long continued attacks 
-of a despotic minister, is not wholly de- 
stroyed: and that guilt, however prosper- 


An Address of Confidence and Fidelity. 
ous, is not able to bid defiance to the 
laws. It is expedient to lay open to his 
majesty and the nation the sources of our 
present calamities, by our approbation of 
the motion now before us. 


abhorred, aman on |’ 
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The question was then put, and was re- 


solved in the affirmative by 252 against 


245." 


A Secret Committee of 21 appointed to 
Enquire into the Conduct of Robert Earl of 
Orford.] t was then resolved, “ ‘That a 
Committee of Secrecy, consisting of twen- 
ty-one members, to be chosen by ballot, 
be appointed to enquire into the conduct 
of Robert earl of Orford, during the last 
ten years of his being first commissioner 
of the treasury, and chancellor and under- 
treasurer of his majesty’s exchequer :” 
and it was ordered, That the members do 
on Friday next, prepare Lists to be put 
into glasses of 21 names, to be the said 
committee. 


An Address of Confidence and Fidelit 
voted to the King.] Then it was sea 
zem. con. * That an humble Address be 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


March 23. Motion by lord Limerick, and 
seconded by sir J. St. Aubin as 9th Inst. for 
a Secret Committee of 21, to examine into the 
earlof Orford’s conduct for the last 10 years 
of his being Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Lord of the Treasury. Mr. Pulteney said, mi- 
nisters should always remember the account 
they must make ; that he was against rancour 
in the enquiry, desired not to be named for the 
Committee, particularly because of a rash word 
he had used, that he would pursue sir Robert 
Walpole to his destruction; that now the mi- 
nister was destroyed, he had no ill will to the 
man ; that from his knowledge and experience 
of many of the Tories, he believed them to be 
Sutercly for the king and this family as him- 
self; that he was sensible of the disagreeable 
situation he wasin, and would get out of it as 
soon as he could. Mr. Bama spoke for the 
motion, and said, he desired his own cenduct 
enquired into. Lord 

ord’s son, Horace Walpole, and Mr. Ells 
spoke well against the motion. It was carried 
by 252 against 245, Three or four were shut 
out who would have been’against it. Mr. 
William Finch against it. The Prince’s ser- 


vants for it. sg ' 

Then Mr. Pulteney moved an Address of 
duty to the king, &c. which he begged might 
pass without oj position, and accordingly it did 
ynne and seve others 
went ont of the House, which was by some ur- 
derstood to be disapprobation, by. others accident 
or weariness. OS , 
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presented to his majesty, to assure him of 
the fidelity, zeal, neta ue this 
House to his royal on, family an 
‘vernment; and thet his faithful Camus 
will take every opportunity, in this critical 
conjuncture, to shew, how sensible they 
are of the present dangerous situation of 
Europe, by the distresses to which the 
queen of Hungary has been reduced; and, 
as the late favourable turn of affairs af- 
fords reasonable grounds to hope that, if 
she is timely and properly assisted by those 
wers, who are engaged by treaties, and 
ound by interest to support her, the ba- 
Jance of power may be again restored, and 
the tranquillity of Europe re-established; 
this House will therefore proceed with 
unanimity, vigour, and dispatch, to sup- 
port his majesty in all such measures, as 
shall be necessary to attain these great 
and desirable ends; having, from a just 
sense of their duty, the highest regard for 
the honour and safety of his majesty, and 
the truest concern for the freedom, peace, 
trade, and welfare of these kingdoms.” 


The King’s Answer.] To this Address 
the king gave the following Answer: 

* Gentlemen; I thank you for this du- 

tiful and loyal Address. Your unanimity 
on this occasion will, I'am persuaded, be 
attended with the happiest consequences 
both at home and abroad. 1 recommend 
, to you the laying aside all heats and divi- 
sions. I desire nothing more than to reign 
in the hearts and affections of all my peo- 
ple; which I look upon to be the greatest 
security to my government, and their li- 
berties.”” 


_ Names of the Secret Committee appoint- 
ed to enquire into the Conduct of the Earl 
of Orford.*] March 29. The marquis 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


March 26, 27. The House of Commons 
dallotted for their Committee, being called over, 
and each opening his List at the table and put- 
ting it into a vessel which stood there. This 
was ended by 5. Then a Committee to 
examine the lists, and sat from that time till 4 
the next afternoon: fer though two lists were 
giver out, many delivered in consisted partly 
of one, and partly of the other, and many 
“were put in differcat order. {See the names 
and numbers in the mext page.] But ether 
Ramhes were set down by some one or few per- 
sons, as Mir. Shippen, sir Panl Methuen, Mr. 
-Bdgcumbe, Mr. Pa + Mr. Gybbon, 
‘though the two last had desired rict. to be put 
down, Lord Barrimore is sai : is 
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of Hartington reported from the commit. 
tee appointed to examine the lists of 21 
‘persons names to be the Committee, ap. 

ointed to enquire into the cenduct of 

obert earl of Orford, that the majority 
bath fallen upon the following persons; 


Viz. 


Sir John St. Aubyn - + - - 518 


The right hon. Samuel Sandys, esq. 516 
Sir John Rushout, bart. - = - - 516 
The hon. George Compton, esq. - 515 
The right hon. Tord Quarendon - - 512 
Wm. Noel,esq.- - - - = « - 512 
Sir John Barnard, knt. - - ~ - 68 
The right hon. lord Limerick - - 266 
Edward Hooper, esq.- - - + - 265 
The right hon. lord Cornbury - - 62 
Nicholas Fazakerley, esq. - - - 262 
Hen. Furnese, esq. - - - «+ = 92 
The right hon. lord Granard - - 259 
Sir John Strange, knt. sol. gen. - 259 
Thomas Prowse, esq. = = © © + 259 
Edmund Waller, esq. - - - - - 259 
William Bowles, esq. - + - - - 259 
William Pitt, esq. - - - - + - 259 
Cholmley Turner, esq. - - <= - 259 
The hon. Wm. Finch, esq. - - - 258 
Sir Hen. Liddel, bart. - - - - 258 
The hon. John Talbot, esq. - - - 258 
The hon. Alexander Hume Camp- 
bell, esq. - - - - = - - - 258 


And it happened, that, upon one of the 
lists, there was mentiened Alexander 
Hume Compton; and a question arising 
thereupon, Whether it might mean any 
other person besides the said Ale 
Hume Campbell, there being no 
the House of the name of 


rson in 
exander 


+ 


name to his List, which was counted into the 
number, and made 22, and so his List was re 
jected. Several did not set down so many 
21, but they were accepted. Sur Thomas 
Drury, a friend of lord Orturd’s, put down four 
of the opposite side in his List. rd Orford’s 
friends hoped it would bring moderate persons 
over to them, if they put some in their List who 
were not partial to him. Mr. Hume Campbel 
was written in one List Hume Compton, the 
name of Compton being next. One or two 
mere mistakes were made, as Edward fer Ed- 
mund Waller. None of them J think allewed 


to be rectified. Lord Corobury desired a 


many friends as he could, not to put him B 
their Lists. ©- - ; 

March 29.. The Decision between sir H. 
Lyddel, Mr. J. Talbot, and Mr. W. Finch, 
was leftto the Speaker, who chose the two 
former. Se oe ae 

March 50. The Committee chose bord Li- 
mepick their Chairman,’ - = 
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Hume Compton ? The cummittee agreed Ordered, That five be the querum of 
to set a query upon that number, and or- | the Committee of Secrecy; that the said 
dered the fact to be reported to the House ;} Committee have power to send for per- 
and that ‘the House should be acquainted, | sons, papers, and records. Also, to exae 
that that vote is included in the 258 votes mine, in the most solemn manner, such 
that are now upon the list for the hon.| persons as they shall think proper to exa- 
Alexander Hume Campbell. | mine upon the subject-matter of their ens 

And there being an equality of votes for quiry. x 4 . 
the hon. Wm. Finch, sir Henry Liddel, ; 
the hon. John Talbot, and the hon. Alex.| A Motion for repealing the Septennial 
Hume Campbell; . the Journal . of the | Act rejected.| March$l. A motion was 
House of the 15th of April 1694, in relation made in the Commons, That an act of the 
to the proceeding upon the Report from | first year of his late majesty king George, 
the Committee, appointed to examine and | intituled ¢ An Act for enlarging the Time 
peruse the Lists‘of the Names of commis- of Continuance of Parliaments,’ appointed 
sioners for taking and stating the public | by an Act made in the 6th year of the 
eccounts; and te report upon whom the reign of king William and queen Mary, 
choice of commissioners fell, was read: | intituled, ¢ An Act for the frequent meet: 
end the Journal of the House of the 20th | ing and calling of Parliaments,’ might be 
of April 1711, in relation to the proceed- read; which being read accordingly, 2 
ings of the House upon the report from motion was made by sir Robert Godschall, 
the committee, appointed to examine the and seconded by sir John Barnard, that 
lists of commissioners for examining into | leave be given to bring in a Bill to repeal 
the value of lands, and other interests | the said act: but the same being warmly 

ted by the crown, since the 13th of | opposed by several members, amongst 
Feb. 1688, and upon what consideration | whom were Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Sandys, 
such grants were made, in order to resume it passed in the negative, by 204, against 
the same, and apply them to the use of the | 184*. . 
public; and to report to the House, upon 
which seven the majority fell, was also 
read, And a debate arising in the House 
thereupon, 

Mr. Speaker said, That it was the first 
time it had ever come to him to deter- 
mine any thing in the chair by his voice; 
and though he was under a difficulty in 
this case, and should not exercise any right 
in it willingly; yet he had no pain about 

iving his voice openly ; having ever dis- 

iked the method of ballot, except in cases 

of necessity; the openness of acting 
here, being, in his opinion, one of the 
great pillars of security to the people, for 
a proper behaviour of their representa- 
tives: he said, he would never give up the 
right of the chair; yet he desired to be 
excused from declaring his sentiments as 
to the point of order in this matter, and 
submitted himself to the sense and com- 
mands of the House. 

The Speaker being then desired to 
exercise the ancient right of Speakers, in 
case of equality of voices, without putting 
a question: and it being asserted, that 


The Pension Bill rejected by the Lordst -} 
March 26. In the House of Lords the 
Bill a ET ¢ An Act for making more 
effectual the laws now in being, for dis- 
abling Persons from being chosen Members. 
of, or sitting or voting in the House of 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 
March 31. Sir Robert Godschall, Lord 
Mayor, moved for the 25 go of the Septennial 
Bill. Mr. Pulteney said, be thought Annual 
Parliaments would be best, but preferred Sep- 
tennial to Triennial, and voted against the mo- 
tion. In all 204 against it; 184 for it. 


+ From the Secker Manuscript. 


March 26. The Pension Bill read a second 
time in the Lords. Duke of Devonshire said # 
few words against it. Lord Sandwich pleaded 
for it, that some persons now in the ministry 
had patronized it, and for their sakes it should 
be committed. Lord Romney, that some ob- 
jections againt it had been obviated by altera- 
tions. These three speeches lasted scarce 
balf a quarter of an hour. The question put — 
for committing, 


upon the report, in the case of equality of 
voices, he: then Speaker desired a be ste - inte : . 
.excused fram determining. And it being — _ 
the sense of the House, that the Speaker : 76 . 46 
ehould now give his determination; he} I was one of 5 bishope for it, bord Carteret 
gave his voice for sir Henry Liddel, and and lord Berkeley against it. 


the hon. John Talbot. 
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Commons, who have any Pension during 
pleasure, or for any number of years, or 
any Office held in trust for them,’ was read 
asecond time. It was then proposed to 
commit the Bill; which being objected 
to, after debate the question was put, 
Whether the said Bill shall be committed ? 
And it was resolved in the negative. So 
that the Bill was lost. 


The King’s Message concerning the 
Queen of Hungary.*] April 1. Mr. 
Sandys acquainted the Commons, that he 
had a eng from his majesty, which 
was read as follows: 


“George R. 

“It is always with the utmost reluc- 
tance his majesty asks any extraordinary 
supplies of his people: but as his faithful 
Commons have, with the greatest zeal and 
unanimity, expressed their concern for 
the support of the House of Austria, and 
for restoring the balance of power in Eu- 
rope ; and as the late events in favour of 
the queen of Hungary afford a reasonable | 
prospect of success, his majesty makes 
no doubt but this House will, at this time, 
readily grant him such a supply, as may 
enable him to concert proper measures, 
and form such alliances with other powers, 
as may be necessary for attaining those 
desirable ends, which they have, in so 
ala @ manner, recommended to 

him.” 

The said Message was ordered, nem. 
con. to be referred to the Committee of 
Supply. | 

April 2. In the said Committee it was 
resolved, ** That 500,000/. be granted to 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


April 2. In the Commons 500,000/. voted 
for the Queen of Hungary, I believe nem. con. 
Sir Jobo Bernard moved it, which Mr. Sandys 
told me, was that day making himself the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Hetold me also, the 
king was unwilling to grant the Prince 50,0001. 
a year, and I am told from other hands, that 
he saith he never promisedit. The bishop of 
Sarum says, sir Robert Walpole told him, that 
the king would give 30,000/. but no more. 
Mr. Sandys appeared determined against ad- 
mitting Tories, and said it was wonderful their 
union had held so long, and it could not be ex- 
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his majesty, upon account, towards 
enabling his majesty to concert proper 
measures, and form such alliances, or enter 
into such engagements with other powers, 
as his majesty shall judge necessary for 
the support of the House of Austria, and 
for restoring the balance of power in 
Europe.” 


Debate in the Lords onthe Place Bill.* | 
April 6. The Lords read a second time, 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


April 6. Place Bill. It was moved to clear 
the House. 


The Duke of Argyle said, it was strange te 
take this opportunity, when a bill of such im- 
portance was under consideration, sent up una- 
nimously by the House of Commons at the re- 
quest of the nation. Whoever thinks it a wrong 
one, should be proud to convince the House 
of Commons, and he wished all the peuple of 
England could hear them. | 

Lord Darnley said, the House of Commons 
had not been cleared lately when a motion to 
that purpose had been made, but permitted 
lords to stay. 

The Duke of Montague desired the Order 
of 1696, micht be read, which 
forbids lords going to the House of Commons 
but by leave of their own House. 

Lord Sundwich said, if the Order for clear- 
ing the House was to be executed, he would 
insist on every other Order. 

The Duke ot Montague desired he would, 
and that the Order of the 25th January, 1720, 
might be read, which is, that business should 
stop till the House is cleared. , 

Lord Halifar lioped that motion would be 
withdrawn, in civility to the Commons. 

Lord Haversham moved the previous ques- 
tion. 

Delawar said, no standing Order could be 
dispensed with, till a day had been appointed to 
consider it. 

Lord Berkshire moved it should be con- 
sidered on Thursday. 

Lord Chancellor said, that motion was not 
regular, since the House was in possession of 
other business, and it must be cleared—[ Which 
it was. 

Lovel. This Bill was rejected by a great 
Sa Meath year, and for the same reasons 
should be rejected now. 

Raymond. It will drive young people of 
quality out of the army. 

Berkshire. The Commons are the best 


to bold longer: that he could not | judges of their own privileges. 


imagine why every body spoke against Jord 

Carteret, bat that the hed’ beuct bilities than 

any body: that as soon as foreign affairs could 

be settled, they would endeavour to reduce 

ret expences of the erowa and interest of the 
ts, 


Delawar. The people need not chuse place- 
men again. 

Oxford. Only persons in the lowest offices 
intended to be excluded: clerks that in the 


‘morning stand behind the chairsof those, whom 


balf an hour after they sit dowa with in the 
8 
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a Bill for better secuting the freedom of 
Parliaments, by limiting the Number of 
Officers in the House of Commons. On 
the Motion, that the Bill be committed, a 
debate ensued*, in the Gourse of which, 


House. Allinfluence but that of duty is a bad 
influence. 

Argyle. What the late ministry was, we 
hare seen and felt: what the present may be 
we cau only guess. But as men they may be 
subject to human frailties. ‘The air of a court 
is very apt to produce ambition, and avarice, 
and lust of unlimited power. And if that 
should be tainted, there ouyht to be some me- 
thod of cure, and an independent parliament is 
the ouly one. And whatever is for the interest 
of the whole, is for the interest of the crown. 
Some have doubted which is worst, a de- 
pendent parliament, or none. I think it best 
to hare none, then nobody is blinded. ‘ An 
emperor may grow weary of the servility of 
a senate,” (NB. These were lord Carteret’s 
words last session,}] a minister never will. 
If we had not seen an immense number of 
Placemen in the House of Commons, we 
might have doubted about this Bill; but we 

ve seen it. And when almost have they 
ever voted against the ministry, and how long 
have they continued in place? There is not a 
man hears me that will deny without doors, but 
these things have increased in bis own time. 
Namesare regarded, when the principles that 
occasioned them are vanished. I am of a 
name and a family, that taught me the power 
ofthe crewn ought to be lessened: but I can 
scarce find one of my name after they get into 
good offices that agrees with me io principles. 
There are 2 or S00 members of the Huuse of 
Commons to be turned out as they vote. An- 
ciently offices were not spread as they are now. 
Formerly you had but one admiral. There 
was no need then of a Place Bill to binder 7 or 
8 and their clerks. This was done on purpose 
to introduce a number into the House of Com- 
mons. And the number of commissioners is 
hot taken away by the Bill; whieh, and its 
not taking place soon enough, are my only 
objections. I intimated here last year, that 
the Civil List was in debt, and I was told that 
there was no proof of that. But I will say, I 
suspect, and hope J shall not be flatly contra- 
dicted in it, that Secret Service hath increased 
greaily, and that for the first month or six 
Weeks after the meeting of the parliament, the 
expences have been much greater than the 
restofthe year. What will the peuple of this 
nation think of us for throwing out this Bill? 
The history of this session will be known, but 
will not be believed. We are { told, “ If the 
patient continnes to languish, will you not 
change your doctor?” But if the vext give 


* From the London Magazine. 


By Lord Carteret last scasion. 
(VOL, XIE] 


Xu 
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Lord Raymond spoke as follows: 
My lords; I am not only against 


some particular clauses of this Bill, but 
against the whole contexture of it; and 


— 


Quack Medicines, the patient may chance to 


| die of a violent death instead of a lingering one. 


Cholmondeley. 1 am neither tor alee | 
nor lessening the prerogative. Passion an 
popularity bave influenced persons of the 
greatest understanding. The instructions of 
boroughs are not a reason why this House 
should vote differently from what it did last 
year. The Billis not altered when it comesin 
a reasonable way. I shall be for it, as it 
stands now. Men of property will be in par- 
liament, and not in places. These will be in the 
hands of the lowest people. A Bill might be 
brought in for restraining the little oftices in 
the navy, &c. but you can make nothing of 
this. Persons out of place are as constant in 
voting as those in place. I have been upon 
the rack to invent something new upon this 
argument, and cannot. 

Shaftesbury. I have a hereditary preposses- 
sion for Bills of this kind. This Bill hath 
come up but once in my tine, and then went 
off without a word speaking. Rejecting it 
now, will inflame the peopie at a wrong time, 
A noble lord (Carteret) distinguished former! 
between power and authority. I bope the mi- 
nistry will have regard to it now. | The pass- 
ing it will be for the honour of the king and 
thuse in power. It was brought up by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sandys), and 
therefure doth not proceed from faction. 

Aylesford. Some of the“laws that are our 
greatest securities, the Bill of Rights, the 
Habeas Corpus, have been more than once re- 
jected. The crown’s prerogative should have 
no influence in either House of Parliament. 
This Bill allows as many placemen to sit in 
parliament as sat in former times, and more 
will destroy the freedom of parliament. 

Chesterfeld. It is difficult to speak either 
against or for a self evident proposition. But 
my reasons for being for this Bill, are regard to 
the constitution, to this House, to the other 
House, and to the administration. It must not . 
be said that places influence. But doth any 
body doubt it ? For what have places been di- 
vided, augmented, unjust in them connived at ? 
Why do persons spend so much in Elections, 
and persons and broken fortunes the remains 
of them ? It can be only to repair them. Their 
employments enable them to be re-elected. 
But if places had not influenced, the law provides 
against possibilities. A man that hath an in- 
terest ina cause, is not allowed to be a witness. 
Not that every such man is a knave, but here 
is a probability also ; and will you not obviate 
it? People in great circumstances are as liable 
to temptations as others. The House of Com- 
mons have done great service to the nation, 
and it hopes for more from them. It hath 


[2 Q] 
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though my lords, Bills of this nature have 
been canvassed in both Houses by men 
of far greater abilities and experience 
than I can pretend to, yet I should think 


universally given them instructions on this 
bead. Do not by rejecting this Bill throw an 
imputation of collusion upon them. This 
House hath hitherto kept as free from the sus- 

icion of corruption as from the reality of it. 

hough these are impervious to it, yet you 
should also keep the other pure, and not uy 
them the glory of such a Bill. It is a blemis 
upon a good administration to have any assist- 
ance from a corrupt parliament. One of the 
ablest Roman emperors thought the reputation 
of purity so necessary, that he never would 
give a pension to the most indigent senator, 
without acquainting the House and obtaining 
their consent. Luxury hath lost its name. 
Corruption assumes a dhogean shapes, friend- 
ship, charity, public service: and thus trans- 
forming itself, it transforms others. Some 
places have no business belonging to them : 
these are mere pensions, ang ihere are many 
such employments without business. This 
Bill leaves almost all the employments which 
can be offered to a person of consequence: and 
excludes only such from the House as would 
be excluded from most company; such as may 
without incivility be sent to fetch pens and pa- 
per for other members. You may commit it 
and take in more, if you think too many are 
excluded. But not committing it, is saying, 
that nothing of this kind shall ever pass. There 
are now about 200 persons in the House who 
have places ; what will the nation say, if.a Bill 
sh le as this hath been, be thus thrown 
eut 

Newcastle. You had the last time this Bill 

was before you, the reasons against it drawn 
up by one of those great men who brought 
about the Revolution (lord Somers.) It gees 
upon a principle destructive to the consti- 
tution, which is, that the crown and the people 
have a diffvrent interest; it excludes from 
er aa all the first employments of the 

ingdom. And when the Commons can have 
no other they will have all these. Wrong 
instructions from their constituents may influ- 
ence the other House, but let them not in- 
fluence us. It will be an imputation upon us, 
if having been rejected last year it be admitted 
now. ‘the Bribery Bill hath done nothing 
but add perjury to corruption. Expences for 
elections are not to be laid at the door of one 
party only. Perhaps that is the most guilty 
which complains. ‘This Biil hath been brought 
up in almost the same words from the Revolu- 
tion to this day, and hath hitherto been rejected 
under all administrations. To pass it now will 
be, to say we are at length convinced that who- 
ever hath an employment is to be distrusted. 
This Bill willexclude such as were not designed 
to be excluded, offices of honour, wardens of 
the forests, stewards of the crown, &c. 
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myself highly blameable, if I did not, as far 
as in me lies, oppose a Bill which strikes 
directly at the root of the constitution, and 
is an infringement both of the liberties of 


Carlisle. The Bill against which the great 
person mentioned by the noble duke drew ap 
reasons, excluded all men in offices: I satin 
the House of Commons with the foot post, 
whose business was to carry the letters from 
the post house to St. James’s. You may ex-. 
clude all but such: you cannot exclude all by 
name: would you exclude by name the king's 
coru-cutter ? If you reject this Bill, the Com- 
mons may put it into a Money Bill. Thecom- 
missioners of the Customs are excluded by a 
clause in the Land-tax Bill. 

Lonsdale. I do not like this Bill as it stands: 
but would make amendments in it, for which 
the proper time is when it is committed, and 
that time will probably never come. | am 
afraid of making any great changes in the 
constitution. At present things will not go 
to the utmost length: it appears there are 
some resources in it: this power in the crown 
of giving rewards to members, hath been ex- 
tended too far. Perhaps not above 8 or 10 
clerks’ places have been given wrong, given 
to members. Such persons get themselves 
chosen where they are not known. And these 
things have brought disgrace on all in power. 
‘These thing's therefore I would correct, and no 
go much farther. All restraints upon the 
crown have come from abuses committed by 
the crown. Yet a man’s having an employ- 
ment, neither takes away his understanding 
nor his probity. Ile will be a good man or a 
bad man as he was before. 

Bathurst. The honour of the House is es- 
sentially concerned in this matter—It will be 
said, this is the place where such Bills are to 
drop. ‘The opinions of the people have weight 
even in arbitrary governments, much more 
should they in ours. In ours the legislative 
power is absolute: let us preserve the regard of 
the people to it. You may alter this Bill toto 
excluding such and such, instead of all but 
such. If the Commons have no mind it should 
pass, pass it for that reason. He would not 
bear obloquy for one’s nearest friends. The 
Pension Hill was the most innocent Bill that 
ever came hither, probably there will come 
stronger. It may come in time to this, that 
nobody will vote for the court without reward, 
and then more reward. There will be above 
100 Placemen left in the House of Commons 
by this Bill. The Self Denying Ordinance was 
a blind. Cromwell sat with an temployment 
after it; but it got the House the good opinion 
of mankind. 


Bishop of St. Asaph.* We are now in a 


* Dr. Isaac Maddox. ‘* He was born in 
London, 27th July, 1697. His nts were 
very bumble, and he lost them bot early, upon 
which he was placed by an aunt with a pastry: 
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the people, and the prerogative of the 
crown. In the sequel of what I shall 
offer to your lordships, I think I can ey 
make out this assertion; but should 
be mistaken, my lords, I will venture to 
say, my head, not my heart will be in 
fault. 

To weigh the merits of this Bill, it will 
be necessary to take it from its birth, con- 
sider its parents, and how and upon what 
occasions it has appeared. My lords, this 
blessed plant was sown by party and fac- 
tion: it was nursed by fury and discontent: 
loss of English liberty was its fruit. It 
was the first step by which Oliver Crom- 
well, and some few others, mounted up 
above the liberty of mankind. It was 
framed to divide and destroy the bulwark 
of our constitution, the parliament; and 
surely, my lords, it would be very extraor- 
dinary, if parliament again should cherish 
this canker-worm, which since its birth 
never has dared to appear, but when a 
distempered air hovered round us, and, 
like siden and intense darkness, was the 
forerunner of a storm. : 

My lords, the very preamble of this 


war, and the liberties of Europe depend on the 
success of it. Thercfore I am against this 
Bill. Ifit would help us in the war, I would 
be for it. Ido not enter into the merits of it. 
Ifit be a good one, 1 wish well te it, but it be 
likely to have any extraordinary good effects, 
it should take place sooner, not after the end of 
this parliament, which in all probability will 
last seven years, and that is counted the life of 
aman. The popularity of a Bill that is to 
take place in the next age you will not encou- 
rage. Let popularity be founded on a vigorous 
prosecution of this war. That must be inter- 
Tupted by this Bill, which is owned to require 
t alterations, and they wil) take up time. 

e king’s serjeants and counsel may by this 


cook, who refused to keep him, because he 
d more attention to books, than his business. 
e afterwards was sent to a Scoich University, 
bat disliking their tenets he entered Queen’s 
College, Cainbridge, under the patronage of 
bishop Gibson, and obtained a doctor’s degree 
at Lambeth. He obtained the rectory of St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane, London, and in 1729, was 
@ppointed clerk of the closet to the Queen; in 
1733, dean of Wales, bishop of St. Asaph 1736, 
and translated to Worcester 1743. In 1733, he 
poet a Vindication of the Church of 
Sngland, against Neal’s History of the Pu- 
Titans; and published besides, 14 single sermons, 
preached on various occasions. He was a 
great benefactor to several hospitals; he en- 
couraged the British Fisheries, and promoted 
the erection of the Worcester Infirmary. He 
died 27th of September, 1759.” Lempriere. 
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Bill sets up a standard of division between 
the crown and the people: it declares 
their interest separate, and of consequence 
they must draw separately; which is a 
doctrine quite different from what I have 
been taught from my cradle. I am sure, 
it is a most melaacholy doctrine; for a 
state divided against itself can never 
stand long. | 

But, my lords, to be more particular, 
let us consider (should this become an 
act) what effect it would have, first by 
excluding all but some few of the most 
important places from the House of Com- 
mons, and afterwards by excluding the 
army. 

First, then, with regard to those places 
of importance which it does not exclude, 
and those lesser which it excludes, I shall 
only beg leave of your lordships to put 
a few questions. Ifthen, we exclude all 
but those of the greatest trust, and where 
the very being of public affairs is centred, 
how shall we in the next age find men 
capable of filling them? For by taking 
away the lesser, we take away the proper 
steps to the greater. How are those who 


Bill sit in parliament. But if any of your 
lordships’ sons offer their lives for the service 
of their country, a post in the army will ex- 
clude them. Thus ‘ cedant arma togae.’ Their 
wounds and scars are to be the foundation of 
their being rejece:d from parliament. Let us 
therefore drop this Billand prosecute the war, 
and God give success. 


Question whether it be committed, 


N.C. 81. 
C. 52. Of whom I was one. Lord Pome- 
fret, &c. 


Then lord Darnely proposed to have the 
standing Order of Jan. 25, 1720, considered a 
few days atter. 

C. 43. Of which bishop of Glocester was 


one. 
N. C. 63. Of whom I was one. 


Then lord Halifax moved to have the Order 
of April 5, 1707, read, that neitberthe Attorney 
General nor any assistant of the House should 
be counsel for any private person at the bar. 
Also to have the 62d Order read, that causes 
shall be called in at 11, 28th June, 1715. ‘The 
Chancellor said it was meant for a compliment 
to him, he was glad of it, for he loved early 
hours. But as the business of Chancery must 
be carried on, he ho he should not attend 
without such a decent number as that he could 
goon with business, that great causes were 
determined by two or three spiritual and as 
many temporal lords, which did not do honour 
tu that judicature which was the principal sup- 
port of the House. Adjourned. 
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are young and unexperienced, to acquire 
a knowledge in business, so as to be able 
to transact affairs, on the well or ill con- 
ducting of which depends the public good, 
or the misery of this whole nation? My 
lords, how shall we find men fit for these 
important posts? It is an undeniable fact, 
that business makes men of business: the 
greatest natural capacity a man ever was 
blessed with, can never teach him the in- 
tricate road, form, and routine of public 
offices: practice must do it, and practice 
alone. If then the means to practice be 
cut off, how must young men arrive at this ' 
knowledge? It must be by inspiration, | 
or by one single way clse, which is as un- 
likely to happen as inspiration from heaven, | 
which is, by the great men of the present | 
age turning schoolmasters, keeping a 
school for a and domestic politics. 
I am apprehensive they will not easily be 
induced to turn pedagogues; not to men- 
tion that they themselves may not, per- 
haps, wish to have the market overstocked. 
What then must be the consequence? 
Young men of fortune and rank cannot 
accept of places, when by accepting them 
they are to be deemed unfit for serving 
their country in parliament, and to have 
the ignominious mark of slavery set on 
them ; and without accepting which, they 
cannot arrive at a knowledge of business 
fit to be trusted with the public affairs. 
_ What will be the effect? Men of no for- 
tune, no rank in the state, who have first 
drudged through the lower and mean of- 
fices, must have those of the greatest trust 
and profit, as being the only persons ca- 
pable of filling them: and it is too much 
to be feared, that the complaisance of such 
(who owe all they have to the crown) 
will be boundless, and that the king will 
have bad counsellors, and the nation be 
ill served. | 
My lords, with regard to the officers of 
the army, I think, the same argument is 
still stronger, as the misfortunes which 
will flow from it are of a more immediate, 
and of a more dangerous consequence, 
and the danger without remedy. This 
Bill will exclude all young men of fortune 
from the army, for the same reason it will 
from. all civil employments. Your gentry, 
pour nobility, str a of all laudable am- 
itious views, will sink, like Italians, into 
a slothful idleness. But, my lords, 1 must 
beg leave to remind you of this nation’s 
eing saved from slavery by having men 
of property in the army ; for God’s sake ! 
do not let us ruin that great barrier of our 
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liberty. It may be said, we do not stand 
in need of any army: we are an island, 
have a most powerful fleet, so that an 
army is both useless and dangerous. | 
shall not enter, into all that may be said in 
answer to that complicated assertion; but 
only beg leave to put a case, and it is a case 
as the affairs of Europe stand, which must 
happen once in twenty years, and I ho 
our liberty will be upon a sounder foun 
tion than to be hazarded every twenty 

ears ; within that space of time, you must, 
in all probability, raise a considerable 
army, either to dcfend your own posses 
sions, or preserve the balance of power 
in Europe, which are equally and abso- 
lutely necessary. When this army has 
done what you raised them for, you will 
think it neccssary likewise to disband 
them, and ease yourselves and the people 
of so costly a burden ; but your lordships, 
perhaps, will find the disbanding them 
more difficult than the raising them. [ 
am apt to believe, that a vote of either 
House, how rhetorically soever it may be 
expressed, will not persuade them it is for 
their interest to lose their bread, when b 
keeping togcther, you and all you have is 
intirely at their mercy; and, my lords, 
at such a season, should a prince, less 4 
father of his people than his present mas 
jesty, should a prince of more ambitious 
than honest intentions, fill the throne, it 
would be in his power, with such an army, 
to become as absolute as the king of 
France. My lords, by what I have offer- 
ed to you, it plainly appears to me, that 
nothing can keep and confirm your liber: 
ties but having the officers, at least, men 
of property, who have a stake in the coun- 
try, and whose interest is the same with 
ours. It was by an army of hirelings, 
debtors, renegadoes, and such, that Rome 
at last fell a victim to the ambition of 
one man. 

It may, perhaps, be said in excuse for 
this Bill, at men of too small fortunes 
have employments and seats in parliament: 
have you not an act of qualification? | 
that is not observed, why will you imagine 
this will? I should think it would not; for 
though it is an extraordinary thing to say 
so, it would be contrary to the interest 0 
the crown, contrary to the interest © 
every particular, and cohtrary to the in- 
terest of the nation in general. But if the 
sum limited in the Qualification Bill is not 
already sufficient, increase it: that is the 
only way which will answer what 1s 0 


vain expected from this Bill. But, my 
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' fords, to conclude: what a compliment 

would it be to his majesty, to say, you 

are not fit to be trusted with what your 

ancestors have always hitherto enjoyed, 

the power of sa ae of places and judg- 
e 


ing of merit 2 will, by a public act, 
shew we mistrust you. at a compli- 
ment will it be to those the people chuse, 


to say, we wil] not trust your integrity, 
because the people chuse you their repre- 
sentatives? Is this the means to endear 
a people to their prince, a prince to his 
people, or mankind to one another? 


The Earl of Sandwich : 


My lords; I am sorry to hear a 
Bill branded with so many hard names, 
which, in my opinion, is not only design- 
ed, but absolutely necessary, for securing 
our constitution against the crown’s hav- 
ing acorrupt and prevailing influence in 
Houses of Parliament. It is said to 
strike at the root of our constitution, by 
attacking both the liberties of the people, 
and prerogatives of the crown, and it has 
been called the offspring of party and fac- 
tion, oursed up by fury and discontent. 
This is a most terrible description, but the 
direct contrary in every respect happens 
to be really the case ; as 1 hope I shall be 
able to shew both from the nature of the 
Bill, and from the history of such Bills, 
some of which had the good luck to be 
passed into laws, and some of those laws 
now stand, and, I hope, ever will stand, 
unrepealed. 

In ancient times, my lords, nay I may 
say till after the Restoration, we had no 
occasion for such Bills. The crown had 
but few lucrative employments to bestow, 
and many of those it had at its disposal, 
were such as were generally granted for 
life ; consequently, no minister could hope 

y such means to gain, much less to pre- 
serve, a corrupt majority in either House of 
Parliament; and the impossibility of suc- 
cess prevented their acing any such at- 
tempt. We had then no mercenary stand- 
Ing army, nor had the crown any lucrative 
military commissions to dispose of. If an 
army was at any time raised for foreign 
service, no officer employed in that army 
could look upon his commission as an 
estate for life; therefore, though a com- 
mission in the army was looked upon as an 
honour, it was never looked upon as a fa- 
vour; but on the contrary, those landed 
gentlemen who had acquired a character 
in their country for conduct, courage, and 


jnilitary knowledge, were often solicited 
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to accept of commissions in the army 
which was to be raised, and when the 
service was over, they returned to live 
upon their estates in the country, without 
being at any farther charge to the public. 

We had then, my lords, but very few 
Customs and no Excises; consequently a 
minister could not spread his excisemen 
over the whole kingdom, to influence elec- 
tions in counties, or to govern them in 
most of our inland boroughs; and the sala- 
ries of our custom-house officers were so 
trifling, that no man of any great character 
or fortune would accept of them, so that 
such officers had but very little influence in 
any of our sea-port towns. Nay, the com- 
missioners in our navy were either such ag 
were not at the disposal of the crown, or 
suchas could havenoconsiderableinfluence 
over those that accepted them; for while 
the custom of the crown’s being furnished 
with ships of war by our sea-ports remain- 
ed, the officers of the ships were appointed 
by the magistrates of the town where they 
were fitted out; and even after the ships 
began to be furnished at the public charge, 
and all the officers appointed by the crown, 
® commission in the navy could not be 
looked on as a provision for life, because 
when the expedition was over, they were 
dismissed without any half-pay or other 
provision ; from whence it is plain, that a 
commission either in the land or sea ser- 
vice could then have no influence in parlia- 
ment, because the officers, when employed 
in an expedition, could not be there, and 
when they were not employed, they had 
nothing from the crown. 

But now, my lords, the case is quite al- 
tered: the commissions in our army and 
navy, the posts in the collection of the 
public revenue, and the other places in the 
disposal of the crown, are become so nue ~ 
merous and so lucrative, that they must 
have a great influence upon the members 
of the other House, if there be no re- 
straint upon the number of placemen al- 
lowed to have seats in that House: This, 
I say, must be the consequence, unless we 
suppose, that men will judge and determine 
as impartially in a case where they are to 
get or lose 500/. or 1000/. a year, as ina 
case where they are to get or lose pare 
by their judgment or determination ; an 
to suppose this, is 80 contrary to the na- 
ture of mankind, and to the established 
maxims of all societies, that I am sure 
none of your lordships will make any 
such supposition. Parliaments, we know, 
are designed to be a check upon mmnisters ; 
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we likewise know, that almost every post 
or place in the disposal of the crown, is 
left to the arbitrary disposal of ministers ; 
and we also know, that no minister ever did, 
or ever will give a lucrative post or employ- 
ment toa man who opposes his measures in 
parliament ; from late experience we know, 
that some of the highest officers in the 
kingdom have been dismissed, for no other 
reason but because they disapproved of 
the measures pursued by our ministers, 
and had honour enough to declare their 
disapprobation in parliament. Can we 
then expect, my lords, that the other 
House will ever be a check upon the con- 
duct of our ministers, as long as there is a 
majority in that House, who enjoy or ex- 
pect some lucrative and honourable em- 
ployment from the benevolence of those 
very ministers? I shall not say, that in 
such a case the members would all be cor- 
rupt in their determinations; but I will 
say, that in many cases they would be 
biassed in their judgments, and thereby 
induced to approve of what, in duty to 
their country, they ought to have disap- 

roved of, or to put a negative upon what, 
in duty to their country, they ought to 
have given their consent to. 

Therefore, my lords, if we intend that 
the other House should answer the end of 
its institution, by judging impartially, and 
determining wisely and justly in every case 
that comes before them, we must pass this 
Bill, or such a Bill as this; or we must 
— a Bul for taking from the crown the 

isposal of those posts and employments 
that are necessary for the executive part 
of our government; and surely those lords 
. who seem so mighty jealous of any in- 
croachment upon the prerogative of the 
crown, will agree to the former rather 
than to the latter of these two expedients. 
The latter, 1 shall grant, would be an in- 
fringement of one of those prerogatives 
now wb by the crown; but I cannot 
for my life see what the former has to do 
with the prerogatives of the crown, nor 
can I conceive how any one prerogative 
of the crown is tobe in the least affected 
by this Bill. There is no confinement, 
nor the least restraint proposed upon the 
power the king has to dispose of offices or 
cil eee he may grant them as fully 
and freely as before: he may even grant 
them to members of parliament, notwith- 
standing any thing proposed to be enact- 
ed by this Bill; mia the members may 
enjoy the office or employment so granted 
to him, only if it be such a one as is 
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not excepted in this Bill, he is not to be 
re-chosen. 

Is this, my lords, an infringement of any 
prerogative of the crown? Has the king a 
power to tell the people whom they are to 
chuse, or whom they are not to chuse? 
No, my lords; but the legislature has, 
and has already in many cases exercised 
that power. The people are already by 
law restrained from chusing a man as ther 
representative, who is not possessed of 
600/. or at least 300/. a year: they are 
already restrained from chusing any man 
concerned in collecting the public reve- 
nue: they are already restrained from 
chusing their high sheriff to be their repre- 
sentative; and now they are to be restrain- 
ed from chusing any placemen, beside 
those excepted in this Bill. This is, it is 
true, a new restraint, but it can no more 
be said to be an infringement of the peo- 
ple’s liberties, than confining a 


can be said to be an infringement of his 


liberty; for ifthe people were not mad, 
or something worse, pad never would 
chuse a man as the guardian of their li- 
berties, that must either forfeit the lucra- 
tive post he enjoys, or betray his trust to 
ministers who can, and probably will, take 
his post from him if he does not, and who 
have always by experience been found to 
be the greatest enemies to the liberties of 
the people. 

I hope I have now made it 2 ae that 
this Bill is no infringement either of the 
prerogatives of the crown or the liberties 
of the people; but that, on the contrary, 
it is absolutely necessary for preserving 
our constitution, by preventing @ minis 
terial and corrupt influence in parliament. 
I shall next proceed to examine the origin 
of this and such like Bills, in order to see 
whether they deserve to be called the off- 
spring of faction, nursed up by fury and 
discontent. ‘This, I know, my lords, is 
scandal that has been thrown by ministers 
and their favourites upon all the laws we 
have for securing the liberties of the peo 
ple. The Habeas Corpus Bill was, by the 
ministers of that time, reckoned such 8 
factious Bill, that when it was first brought 
in, the parliament was prorogued betore 
it could be got ready for the royal assent. 
The Triennial Bill was reckoned such 4 
factious Bill, that king William was advised 
by his ministers, to refuse it the royal as 
sent, the first session it was presenteds 
and would perhaps, have done the samen 
the next session, if it had not been pre 
sented to him very early in the ses60?s 
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and long before the necessary dol aa 
were all granted. And the laws we have 
for preventing pensioners and the collec- 
tors of our public revenue from having 
seats in the House of Commons, have 
generally been scandalized in the same 
manner by ministers and their favourites ; 
but all impartial men will admit, that those 
Bills were the offspring of a true public 
spirit, and that if they were nursed by dis- 
content, it was a discontent that proceeded 
from the illegal and oppressive, or corrupt 
practices of our ministers. 

Then, with regard to the Bill now be- 
fore us, I shall grant, that this, or some 
such Bill as this, has been often brought 
into parliament, and has been as often op- 

by ministers; but I never heard 
that such Bills proceeded from faction. 
What the noble lord meant by insinuating, 
that the parliament was ever destroyed by 
any such Bill, is what I cannot compre- 
hend; for, 1 hope, he will not call the 
assembly held here towards the end of 
Charles the first’s reign a parliament, 
or their Self-Denying Ordinance an act of 
parliament. That assembly had before, 
by means of their army, destroyed the 
substance of our constitution, and no won- 
der such an army should at last destroy the 
remaining shadow, especially after it began 
to be troublesome to them, and hateful 
to the whole kingdom. But thank God! 
we have as yet no such army to deal with, 
nor is the character of this parliament as 
yet become despicable among the people. 
We have nothing to fear from the swords 
of our army, as long as their chief officers 
are members of this or the other House of 
parliament, which this Bill does not pre- 
vent: their votes only we have to fear, in 
Case too great a number of subalterns 
should happen to be members of the other 
House. This we ought to prevent, and 
this every man of honour in the army will 
assist us in preventing, especially such of 
them as have no hopes of becoming the 
members of the other House, which is by 
far the greatest part, and, I believe, by 
much the best part of the soldiers. 

We cannot therefore, my lords, draw 
any argument from what happened in that 
pretended liament which murdered 
their king, after having destroyed the con- 
stitution of their country; and as no such 
law as this has ever yet taken place, we 
pada wid to know, from experience, 
any bad effect it will produce: but as se- 
Veral such Bills have been brought in; as 
those Bills were all brought in by those 
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who by their conduct appeared to be 
friends to our constitution, and opposed 
by those who have always appeared to be 
its greatest enemies, 1 mean our ministers 
of state; and as no inconvenience, but. 
great benefit, has accrued from that law 
which disables commissioners and officers 
of our customs or excise from being mem- 
bers of the other House, experience must 
give us a favourable opinion of this Bill. 
Can it be said, that in the year 1693, we 
were influenced by any factious discon- 
tents? And yet in that year, such a Bill 
as this, which was intitled, ¢ A Bill touch- 
ing free and impartial Proceedings in Par- 
liament,’ passed both Houses, but by the 
advice of the ministers was refused the 
royal assent; as several others had been 
during the beginning of that reign. Can 
it be supposed, that in the year 1701, we 
were governed by any factious discon- 
tents? And yet in the Act of Settlement 
then passed, there was an express clause 
for excluding all placemen as having 
seats in the House of Commons, after the 
Settlement then established should take 
place, which clause met with the approba- 
tion, not only of both Houses of Darlia. 
ment, but of the crown itself. And surely 
no man will derogate so much from the 
known courage of ‘king William, as to say, 
that he would have allowed himself to be 
bullied by any faction or party into a re- 
gulation, which he thought would strike 
at the root of our constitution. This 
clause, it is true, was afterwards in the 
queen’s time repealed ; but 1 wish the noble 
peers who were the promoters of that 
repeal, had considered a little more their 
own characters, as well as the constitution 
of their country; for if they had, they 
might perhaps have made some such ex- 
ceptions as are contained in this Bill, but, 
Iam sure, they would never have agreed 
to, and much less proposed a general and 
absolute repeal of that clause. 

Even now, my lords, we may be liable 
tosome discontents ; but if we are, they are 
far from being factious discontents: they 
are most justifiable discontents: they are 
such as have been occasioned by measures 
which have brought this nation into dis- 
grace, and Europe to the brink of destruc- 
tion: measures which could not have been 
carried on, if such a law as this had been 
in being; and measures which our latest 
posterity may have cause to load with im- 
precations. If many gentlemen of the 
other House, and perhaps some of your 
lordships’ predecessors had not been biass- 
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ed by the honourable or lucrative employ- | 
ments possessed or expected, it is impos- | 
sible to suppose, that parliaments would | 
have approved of measures, the fatal con- 
sequences of which were so emphatically 
foretold at the time, and have since been ' 
a0 fully verified by the event; therefore, ' 
the Bill now before us cannot be supposed | 
to proceed from faction or fury, but from 
a true regard to our constitution, and a 
well grounded jealousy of a ministerial | 
corrupt influence in parliament. 

lt seems to be a misfortune, that some 
of your lordships can never properly dis- 
tinguish between the crown and the minis- 
ters of the crown, which often brings con- 
fusion into our debates; and yet there is | 
nothing more plain than that distinction | 
has been made by our constitution. The | 
crown ought certainly to be a check upon | 
all its ministers, and all those employed in | 
the executive part of our government; it 
is not only the duty but the interest of the 
king to take care, or to have care taken, 
that none of those he employs shall make 
a bad use of the power he intrusts them 
with, or the confidence he reposes in 
them; but this is too extensive a task for 
any king whatsoever, pase | the king 
of such a large and populous kingdom as 
this is; and therefore by our constitution, 
the king is to be assisted in the perform- 
formance of this duty by his parliament. 
We are never to enquire into the conduct 
of our sovereign: our constitution tells us 
he can do no wrong; but by his appoint- 
ment, we are to examine the conduct of 
his ministers and counsellors; and it is his 
interest that we should faithfully and im- 
partially perform this duty. If the ma- 
jority of the other House should consist of 
those employed by the crown in the execu- 
tive part of our government, would not 
they then be both judge and party ? Is it 
then possible to suppose, that such a House 
of Parliament would faithfully and impar- 
tially perform this duty to thcir sovereign ? 
To prevent this impossibility is the desi 
of this Bill. It sets up no standard of di- 
vision between the crown and the parlia- 
ment, but is calculated for preventing the 
parliament’s being ahead in an interest 
not only separate from, but opposite to 
the interest of the crown, I mean that ofa 
guilty minister; and therefore I must beg 
Jeave to say, that, in my opinion, whoever 
argues against this Bill, argues against the 
interest, the glory, and the happiness of 
his sovereign, 

Jam surprised, my lords, to hear it said 
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in this House, that in order to be a lord 
high admiral, or a lord high treasurer, it 
is necessary for a man to be first an under- 
clerk in the office. At this rate none of 
your lordships could ever be capable of 
being in any of these high offices, no nor 
any of your posterity; and yet both these 
high offices have often been most worthily 
filled, and most duly executed by some 
of your ancestors, without having ever 
before had an opportunity to learn any 
thing of the intricate routine of those of- 
fices. From experience we know, that 
most of our great offices may be executed 
by men who, from their birth and quality, 
could never descend so low as to be a 
clerk in the office ; and under such men, 
I believe, the duty of the office will always 
be more faithfully performed, than it would 
be, should a little fellow of an under-clerk 
be raised by the favour of a prime minis- 
ter, to be at the head of the office, which 
is not unlikely to happen, if no such 
Bill as this should ever be passed into 
a law. 

I shall grant, my lords, that in the army 
few seutlenien ae made, or indeed ought 
to be made colonels or generals, without 
having first been captains, or perhaps 
subalterns ; not because of their incapacity 
or ignorance, but because it would be a 
discouragement to the service, and an in- 
justice to those inferior officers who have 
a title to be advanced. But can we sup- 
pose, that any young gentleman who had 
a mind to raise himself in the army, would 
throw up his commission rather than his 
seat in parliament? Or is it necessary, 
that a young gentleman of family and for, 
tune should be in the other House as soon 
as he comes of age, and consequently have 
a share in governing the nation, before 
he can well be supposed capable to go- 
vern himself? This is so far from being 
necessary, that, I believe, it would be 
happy for the nation to have a regulation 
made, that no man should be capable of 
being chosen a member of theother House, 
till atter his being thirty or forty years of 
age; and therefore it is with me an argue 
ment in favour of this Bill, that it would 
prevent the other House’s being filled 
with young gentlemen, who are more fond 
of a cockade than of the liberties of their 
country. 

Such gentlemen, my lords, will always 
prefer their having a commission in the 
army to their having a seat in parliament; 
consequently this Bill will prevent no such 
gentleman of family and fortune from 
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serving in the army: and as to those gen- 
tlemen of family and fortune, who have 

sense and true honour, an exclusion 

parliament will be an encouragement 
for them to serve in the army, because 
they may then expect to meet with jus- 
tice in the army, without being obliged 
to pees it by betraying their country, 
and sacrificing their conscience in parlia- 
ment. Whereas should a prime minister 
resolve to keep a numerous army always 
in pay, and a powerful squadron always in 
commission, not for over-awing or de- 
feating the enemies of his country at sea 
or in the field, but for defeating all oppo- 
sition to his measures in parliament, and 
all enquiries into his conduct, no gentle- 
man of family or fortune could expect 
common justice, either in our army or 
navy, unless he should, by means of his 
family or fortune, get himself chosen a 
member of parliament, and there vote in 
every case according to the minister’s 
direction. If this should ever happen, I 
am sure no gentleman of family and 
fortune, who had any honour, would ac- 
cept, or could long keep a commission in 
our navy or army; and as to those who 
have no honour, let their family or for- 
tune be what it will, I am sure the most 
wicked and enterprising minister can 
more safely rely upon them for his pro- 
tection, than their country can trust to 
them for its relief. 

Thus, my lords, it is evident, that if 
we intend to encourage gentlemen of 
honour as well as family and fortune to 
enter themselves in our army, or on board 
our fleet, we must pass this Bill ; and this 
seems now to be the more necessary, be- 
cause we have a’more numerous army of 
British subjects on foot, and a greaternum- 
ber of men of war in commission, than we 
ever had since we have had any thing likea 
standing army, or any thing like a royal 
navy. What advantage they may reap 
for their country, I do not baow: Iam 
sure, they are a great expence to it; and, 
I am afraid, we shall vever get free of 
oi at share of that expence, if this 
Bill is not passed into a law; for whilst 
our law stands at it does at present, 1 am 

Convinced, the number ma influence of 
the officers of our army and navy will 
be every day increasing in parliament. 

I hope, I have now shewn, my lords, 
that this Bill, if passed into a law, must 
an every respect contribute to the security 
of our liberties; that. our liberties must 
fall a sacrifice to a-mipiaterial corrupt in- 
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fluence in parliamest, or to the ambition 
and avarice of men of no fortune or no 
honour in our army, if it is not passed 
into a law; and that every objection made 
against it, rs to be an ment for 
ic But of ail the objections: thal have 
been made, 1 am most surprised at its 
being said, that this Bill will be a bad 
compliment to his majesty, because we 
are to take from him the power of dis- 
posing of places and judging of merit. 
Can this objection be e os any lord 
who has read the Bill? Does it in the 
least diminish his majesty’s power of dis- 
posing of places or judging of merit? 

ay not he, notwithstanding this Bill, 
grant a place to any member of parlia- 
ment he thinks fit? As the law now stands, 
such member must be re-chosen; and I 
have shewn, that the people ought in most 
cases to be restrained from rechusing hint, 
because if they were not mad, they would 
not do so; for I am sure, no man can be 
a proper guardian of their liberties, whose 
chief subsistence, as well as his hopes of 
future advancement, may probably depend 
upon his betraying them: I say, no such 
man ought to be chosen or re-chosen by 
the people, unless he be a man of a 
greater and more established character than 
any clerk of an office, or inferior officer of 
our army or navy, can be supposed to be. 
The Bill is therefore no infringement of 
the prerogatives of the crown, or liberties 
of the people: It has always been a fa- 
vourite Bill of those who were for se- 
curing our constitution against the designs 
of ambitious princes or wicked ministers ; 
and as I glory in being one of those, I 
shall most heartily concur in having it 
passed into a law. 


The House having divided, the num- 
bers were, Content 52, Not Content 81. 
So that the Bill was rejected.* 


® « The Place and Pension Bills, and a Bill 
for repealing Septennial parliaments, had been 
the great criterions of the party, when they 
were a minority ; and it was determined to put: 
the sincerity of the new administration to those 
tests. Pensioners sitting in parliament were 
more obnoxious to the people than place-men. 
A Bill was brought in to exclude them; it 
went aukwardly through the Commons; and 
was rejected by the peers. The Place-Bill, 
though grey modified, had the same fate. 
It was generally thought that the motion for 
‘epealing the Septennial-Act, would have 
taken place, but when it was moved for by sit 
Robert Godschal, and seconded by sir John 
Baroarl, the motion was over-ruled in the 
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Debate in the Commons on transferring 
seven Tish Regiments tothe British Esta- 
blishment.] April 28. The Commons, in 
a Committee of Supply, resolved, That one 
regiment of horse, two regiments of dra- 

oons, and four regiments of foot, consist- 
ing in the whole of 4,000 men, be trans- 
ferred from the Irish to the British esta- 
blishment, for the ycar 1742; and, that 
74,192/. 5s. 4d. be granted for detraying 
the charge thereof: ona division, Ayes 
214, Noes 123. 


April 29. Mr. Fane reported from the 
committee of supply the said Resolution, 
whereupon, 


Mr. Phillips stood up, and said : 


Sir; I attended yesterday, in the 
best manner I could, to the arguments that 
were used in the committee of the whole 
‘House, in favour of the troops now under 
your consideration; and they were drawn 
either from the necessity of supplying the 
es of Hungary, in order to preserve 
the balance of power in Europe, or from 


Honse of Commons, by a majority of 20. 
Amongst those who spoke against it were, Mr. 
P. and Mr. Sandys, who having been always 
the main promoters of it, were thereby exposed 
to a great deal of abuse, both without and 
within doors, and undoubtedly, at first sicht, 
their conduct was very inconsistent. 7 

* But the truth is, it was both wise and 
honest. Thev had now learned, that there 
was a wide difference between the speculative 
and practical part of government, and that how- 
ever the late administration had been railed 
at, for opposing that and many other popular 
motions, the public business could not have 
been done, had they taken place. The nation 
was then in a ferment, which was likely to 
continue, and had a majority of’ parliament 
‘been returned, as would probably have been 
the case, of men pussessed with wild unprac- 
ticable notions of governinent, the event, espe- 
ou, when the nation was engaged in a war, 
‘might bave been fatal, not to mention many 
intermediate inconveniences. The new pro- 
selytes for the Septennial Act urged farther, 
‘that as the present parliament had obtained the 
removal of an obnoxious minister, the interest 
of the nation was concerned in its continuance, 
and that ber friends on the continent would lose 
all their confidence in her, should a pew par- 
Jiament take place. It was on the other hand 
urged, that the present parliament had two 
“nore sessions to sit, should the motion pass ; 
but that was a consideration which had no 
weight, since the canvassing and the intriyuing 
partofelections would commence immediately, 
and havea great influence upon gentlemens’ 
eouduct within doors.”? ‘Tindal. 
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the fear of an invasion from some foreign 
power, in the absence of the 16,000 men, 
that his majesty has ordered to be sent 
into Flanders. As to the queen of Hun. 
gary, I believe, this House is unanimous 
in their opinion, that she ought to be sup. 
ported; and if the question had been, 
whether the troops should be sent abroad 
to her assistance, or not, that argument 
would have been proper ; but has no rela- 
tion at all to the present question. His 
majesty has, without advising with his 
parliament, thought fit to order those 
troops to embark, and that matter is not 
now under our consideration ; but, I hope, 
his ministers are satisfied, that the Dutch 
and Hanover troops will act in concert 
with those troops; the embarkation will 
then be highly proper and justifiable, but 
otherwise mad and unaccountable. 

As to the arguments drawn from the 
fear of an invasion, 1 cannot think gentle 
men were in earnest when they made use 
ofthem, Our navy must be in a profound 
sleep, and our ministers void of intelli- 
gence, if they suffer Spain to approach our 
coasts ; and as to France, her finances are 
so low, and she has so many armies on 
foot, to make good her engagements to the 
new emperor and her other allies, that it 
would be ridiculous to imagine, she would 
attempt to invade us, especially when we 
have an army marching to her frontiers. 

It was said, a necessity might arise of 
sending more troops abroad; if so, will it 
not be time enough to send troops abroad 
directly trom Ireland, when that necessity 
appears, and cannot they be soon replaced 
by new raised troops here? What argu- 
ment, then, can be used for taking into 
our pay this additional number of troops? 
None but what prevailed in the time of the 
late administration, but which, I was 13 
hopes, would have dicd with them, that1t 
is always necessary to keep up a large 
standing army in England; a dangerous 
doctrine! and I will venture to say, that 
whoever advises a British king to deli ht 
in a standing army, is an enemy to = 
country, as it tends to enslave the peoples 
and instead of being a security to the crown 
alienates the affections of the subject, vr 
creates murmurings and genous had 
when people feel, they will comp on 
And I cannot help expressing the gt on 
surprise I was under yesterday, to rare ds 
many gentlemen that are professed ae 
to liberty, advocates for the increase © d 

: rante 
army. The supplies already & Sark 
amount to above 5,385,000/.; the em 
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ation of the troops, as they consist of so 
many horse dragoons, will greatly 


increase that sum; and, I am sure, this 
nation is not in a condition to be at any 
expence that is not absolutely necessary 
for its safety. That these 4,000 men are 
necessary for that end, I cannot at all be- 
lieve, and therefore, must give my nega- 
tive te them. 

_ The hon. gentleman that made the mo- 
tion yesterday in the committee, (sir 
William Yonge, ) was pleased to say, that 
when the 16,000 men are embarked, you 
would not have above 11,000 men ok in 
thekingdom. I am satisfied a less num- 
ber will be sufficient in our present cir- 
cumstances for the security of the king- 
dom ; but I beg leave to take notice, that 
the 1,600 men that are coming over from 
Minorca, instead of those that are to be 


sent there, are not included in that num-. 


ber, neither are the marines, and though 
many of these are abroad, yet they are not 
all; [am sure many of the officers are at 
home, and they might soon raise men to 
-terve in place of those that we have been 
= to send to help to man the fleet. 
we never have done increasing the 
forces? An army of 66,000 men is incon- 
astent with the constitution, and must one 
day ruin it. I was in hopes the redressing 
of grievances would at least have kept pace 
mith the granting of supplies; but, alas! 
the one has quite distanced the other; 
and the great expectations from this par- 
liament will, I fear, end in nothing, but 
granting more forces and more money, 
than has been granted in any parliament 
within the so much talked of period of 
twenty years past. 


Mr. W; innington : 


_ Sir; in all countries, especially in 
this, the people expect to be protected 
y their government, they expect to be 
secured even from the approach of danger, 
and yet they grudge every expence which 
es necessary for that purpose: this 
renders it popular to oppose all public 
measures, because every public measure 
must be attended with a public expence ; 
and this very often, I believe, creates a 
prejudice in gentlemen who are fond of 
popularity, which makes them judge amiss 
of almost every measure, and every pre- 
caution that can be taken by the govern- 
ment. It is to this prejudice that 1 must 
impute the opposition which the measure 
now under our consideration has met 
with; for if we consider it impartially, 
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and without prejudice, there can nothing, 
I think, appear more prudent or more 
reasonable. That the queen of Hungary 
ought to be supported, that she ought to: 
be assisted, has been for some time almost 
the universal cry of this nation: we ought, 
they say, to assist her, not only in con- 
quence of our engagements, but in order 
to preserve ourselves, by maintaining the 
balance of power. Whether I concur in. 
this general opinion, it is not now neces- 
sary to declare; but now, when it is re- 
solved to send troops to her assistance, 
and some of those troops are, for our do- 
mestic security, to be replaced by others, 
gentlemen begin to find fault with both 
these measures, because both must be at- 
tended with a public expence. 

We are told, that it will be mad and 
unaccountable to send our troops abroad, — 
unless we are well assured that those 
troops will be joined by the troops of some 
other powers. Suppose we were not sure 
of being joined by the troops of any other 
power in Europe, except those of the 
queen of Hungary herself, yet I cannot 
think it would be either mad or unac- 
countable to send a large body of troops 
over to Flanders; because it will shew, 
that we are not only willing but ready to 
join with those other powers of Europe, 
who have certainly as great an interest, 
and ought to have an equal concern for 
preserving a balance of power in Europe. 
There are several states and princes in 
Europe, who at present affect a neutrality, 
and yet we cannot suppose, they are quite 
easy at seeing the House of Bourbon 
giving laws to the princes of Germany, 
and appropriating to itself the greatest 
part of Italy. Even the princes of Ger- 
many themselves, who at present continue 
neutral, and, perhaps, some of those who 
are now joined in alliance with France, 
may be prevailed on to join in a confe- 
deracy for pulling down, or at least for 
prescribing bounds to the overgrown 
power of that monarchy, as soon as they 
see the armies of Britain upon the con- 
tinent, and ready to protect them against 
that power which, in their present situa- 
tion, they find they cannot resist. This 
is an effect which this nation has, I am 
sure, great reason to wish for: and as the 
transporting a body of our troops to Flan- 
ders, will be attended but with a very 
small additional expence, and can be at- 
tended with no other inconvenience, I 
think it is worth our while to make the 
trial, even though we be not previously 
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assured, that either the Dutch, or any 
other state in Europe, will join their troops 
with ours, or enter into any confederacy 
for the support of the queen of Hungary, 
or for limiting the ambitious views of the 
House of Bourbon. 

From hence, I hope, Sir, it will appear 
that the embarkation of our troops can in 
no case be deemed mad or unaccountable ; 
but when we send our troops out of the 
kingdom, it would certainly be both mad 
and unaccountable to leave this island 
destitute of a sufficient number of troops 
for its defence, and for securing its do- 
mestic tranquillity. Whatever others may 
think of the disaffected party amongst us, 
have so great an attachment to our pre- 
sent happy establishment, and to the royal 
family now upon our throne, that I am 
still jealous of that party, and apprehen- 
sive of their power. True love, they say, 
is always mixed with jealousy: and this 
makes me dread every opportunity, the 
disaffected may think they have got, for 
putting their designs in execution. There 
are still many gentlemen of figure and 
fortune amongst us, who openly profess 
their attachment to the Pretender: there 
is a sort of enthusiastical spirit of disaffec- 
tion that still prevails among the vulgar : 
and, I am afraid, there is by far too great 
a number of men of all ranks and condi- 
tions, who now seem to be true friends to 
the Protestant succession, that would de- 
clare themselves otherwise, if they thought 
they could do so without runping any 
great or unequal risk. These considera- 
tions shall always make me jealous of the 
Jacobite party’s getting any opportunity 
to rebel, and this they have always thought 
they had, and always will think they have, 
when they see the nation destitute of 
troops; for which reason, I shall always 
be for keeping in the island, in time of 
war, as well as in time of peace, such a 
number of regular troops as may be suffi- 
cient for awing them into obedience. 

But the danger of an insurrection at 
home, is far from being the onl danger 

we have to apprehend from not havinis in 
the island a sufficient number of troops for 
our defence. The danger of an invasion 
from abroad, with the Pretender at the 
head of it, is equally to be apprehended ; 
and the nature of these two dangers is 
such, that each contributes to the increase 
of the other. We are now in actual war 
with Spain, and as we are vastly superior 
in naval force, even though she should be 
openly assisted by France, she can expect 
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no success : she must dread the effects and 
the event of that war, unless she can raise 
some domestic combustion amonget us, 
Must we not then expect, is it not certain, 
that she will use every art that can be 
thought of, for throwing 8 or 10,000 of 
her best troops into this island, with the 
Pretender and some of his adherents at 
their head? And is it not as certain, thet 
upon their landing in any part of the island, 
they would be joined not only by all the 
disaffected, but by all those of desperate 
fortunes, who are always more ready to 
join in overturning, than in vasa: an 
established government ; because, from 
their success in the former, they must ex- 
pect greater encouragement than 
can expect from their success im the latter. 
Spain, we know, has a sufficient nunsber of: 
troops to spare for this purpose; end we 
know what a small number of ships would 
be sufficient for transporting 10,000 foot 
and dismounted dragoons from Spsia to 
the southern, or south-west parts of this 
island ; for they would have no occasion to 
transport horse to a country where horses 
are so plentiful, and which is s0 much ia- 
closed, that horse can, in very few 
come to a regular engagement. Twenty 
or thirty good merchant ships would be 
sufficient for such a purpose; and thes 
might be provided, the troops embarked, 
aad even landed here, before our court 
could have any intelligence of the design, 
which would have been the case in 
year 1718, if their fleet had not at that 
time met with an accidental storm and 
contrary winds. a 
Our navy, Sir, may be useful, it will al- 
ways be sufficient, hope, to defend us 
against a formidable invasion, because we 
must have intelligence of the design, long 
before the necessary preparations can be 
made for such an invasion ; and may, by & 
superior squadron, lock the enemy’s fleet 
up in their port, before it can be ready to 


-{ sail; but against a sudden invasion with a 


smal] force, such as I have mentioned, our 
navy can never be a sufficient security. 
For defending us against such an invasion, 
we must always have a sufficient number 
of troops in the island; and I must leave 
to gentlemen to consider what a woeful 
and dangerous condition we should be in, 
if 10,000 of the veteran troops of Spain 
were landed in the ——. aaa 
arts of this island, and we ut 
12,000 regular troops in the whole island: 
they might march to our capital, drive the 
royal family, and all its -friends, from 


et] 
thence, and place the Pretender upon the 
throne, before we could bring an equal 
pumber of our ar troops together to 
them; and if they could do this, 
naps say, that our regular army itself, 
ora great part of it, would not declare in 
favoor of the invaders ? 
The danger of an invasion from Spain, 
is not therefore such a bugbear, as some 
seem inclined to represent it : 
upon sending our troops to Flanders, 
— then the only country from 
an invasion may be justly appre- 
hended, The design of our sending our 
troops into Flanders is well known: it must 
be to cixcumacribe the views of France, 
or directly to attack that kingdom. Either 
ef these will make France our ere? and 
will induce that court to contrive, if possi- 
ble, how to make an invasion upon us. 
They are, it is true, at present at a great 
expence: they have lost great armies in 
Germany: they have still great armies 
there; but they have likewise great armies 
of regular troops at home, much more 
than would be sufficient for making an in- 
vasion upon us, if we had but 10 or 12,000 
regular troops in the whole island; and 
they now see, that they will be in danger 
of losing all the money they have spent, 
and all the blood they have spilt, without 
being able to reap any benefit to them- 
selves; unless they can divert the power 
of this nation by raising a civil war 
amongst ourselves. Can we suppose, that 
in these circumstances they will not at- 
tempt making an invasion upon us, if by 
our own misconduct we put it any way in 
their power? By the superiority of our 
naval force, and by keeping a strong 
squadron in the channel, we may prevent 
their beitg able to make an invasion upon 
us with any formidable army; but consi- 
dering how many ports they have within a 
few hours sail of our coast, how many 
ships, fishing vessels, and barks fit for 
transporting soldiers in such a short voyage, 
ey have in every port, and how well ac- 
quainted their smugglers are with every 
creek and corner of our shore, we must 
wdmit, that it would be very easy fur them 
to embark and land 10 or 12,000 of their 
f troops upon our southern coast, be- 
ore we could any way hear of their design, 
Or send any squadron to disappoint them ; 
and this, we may depend on it, they would 
iii te if oo that we had no suf- 
num regular troops to march 
and attack theirs as soon ae landed, I 
aust therefore think, it .would be the 
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height of madness in us, to leave this 
island destitute of a number of troops suf- 
ficient for defending us against an inva- 
sion, that can be made suddenly and un- 
awares: and as the army we have now. 
in this island, together with the troops to 
be brought from Ireland, is no more than 
sufficient for that purpose, I cannot but 
approve of their being brought hither, an 
must therefore be for providing for their 
subsistence. 

Our army, Sir, as it is at present mo- 
delled and commanded, is so far from 
being dangerous either to the liberty or 
property of the subject, that I think it the 
surest pledge we have for the quiet enjoy- 
ment of both. I thought so under the 
late administration: I shall think so under 
every administration, unless I see an ate 
tempt made to model it so, as to make * 
fit for serving the ends of those that may 
aim at arbitrary power. And as to the 
millions we have raised, or may be gbliged 
to raise, I wonder to hear them complained 
of by gentlemen, who, upon former occa- 
sions, exclaimed so much against our in- 
activity, and who have lately appeared so 
sanguine for supporting the ao of Hune 
gary. Surely, they do not think, that war 
1s to be carried on without the aid of mil- 
lions ; or that our soldiers and seamen are 
to fight their battles for them, without the 
usual subsistence. I wish we could raise 
ten times as many millions as we do; Iam 
sure, I should think the whole well be- 
stowed, if thereby we could procure a safe 
and honourable peace both for Europe and 
ourselves. We may, perhaps, Sir, for I 
have not made the calculation, have at 
present above 60,000 soldiers, if all the 
regiments were complete, besides foreign 
troops in our pay; but no man can ima- 
gine we have as yet too many, for if the 
war continues, and becomes general, we 
must raise more, or, at least, we must take 
a much greater number of foreign troops 
into our pay; and | never heard that an 
army upon the continent, or any army but 
an army kept up in this island, in time of 
peace, and without the consent of parlia- 
ment, was of dangcrous consequence to 
our constitution; therefore I must think, 
that no gentleman can, with reason, find 
fault with the number of troops we have 
now in our pay, were that number twice 
as great as it is at present. 

Gentlemen stiil talk of grievances, and 
of redressing grievances at the same time 
we grant supplies. ‘ihey have barped so 
muck during this session upon that string, 
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that the subject is in some measure become 
ludicrous. Surely, if they think any thing 
a grievance, they ought to put the ques- 
tion fairly to the House, and have it voted 
to be so, before they talk of having it re- 
dressed ; especially, as they know that 
there are many gentlemen in this House 
who happen to differ from them in opinion, 
with respect to every grievance they have 
been pleased to give us the least hint of; 
for some of those things they have been 

leased to mention as grievances are, I 
belicvs: by a majority of the House, 
thought to be national benefits, and others 
are, by the same majority, thought to have 
no present existence. Therefore, till the 
question is fairly stated, and the opinion 
of the House taken upon it, which is the 
only way 1 can think of for determining 
the question, it is impossible to tell what is 
or is not a grievance, or whether we have 
at all any grievance to complain of. For 
my own part, I do not think we have any 

rievance but one to complain of, and that 
Is, our having a set of gentlemen amongst 
us, who oppose every measure of govern- 
ment, merely because they had no share 
in advising it, nor are like to have any 
share in carrying it into execution. This, 
I shall grant, is a real grievance, but 
this grievance we have becn always plagued 
with, and always, I fear, -will, as long as 
we preserve our liberties; therefore I shall 
never think of having it redressed: I 
shall only recommend it to all those who 
have now, or shall hereafter have, the 
honour of being members of this House, 
to consider seriously and impartially every 
question that comes before them, and 
to give their vote upon that side which 
appears most suitable to the true interest 
- of their country; for if this advice be fol- 
lowed upon the present occasion, I make 
no doubt of havig the concurrence of a 
great majority of this House, in agreeing 
with our committee upon the subject now 
under our consideration. 


Mr. Carew: 


Sir; whether Iam ever misled, or 
whether I may be ever misled by an affection 
for popularity, I shall not pretend to deter- 
mine; but I must acknowledge, and I 
glory in the acknowledgment of it, that I 
do affect popularity; I do covet the es- 
teem and good opinion of my countrymen : 
I shall always covet it: and whatever 
poneeieds may pretend, if they do not en- 

eavour to be popular, it is not because 


they despise it, but because they find the 
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pursuit inconsistent with their vanity, their 
avarice, or some other more ridiculous 
passion. I am sure, an affectation to bea 
courtier may, and does much oftener, mis- 
lead men, than an affectation to be popu- 
lar ; for when the people are fully informed, 
and have had time to consider a thing 
coolly and seriously, we seldom find them 
judge amiss; and the reason is, because 
they have nothing in view but the public 
good, whereas a court has seldom the 
public good in view so much as some pri- 
vate interest of itsown. This observation, 
which is founded in reason, is confimed by 
experience ; for through our whole history 
we shall find, that where the court and 
people have happened to be of different 
opinions, the people have almost always 
been in the right. I do not however say, 
but the people may sometimes be in the 
wrong: when their passions are inflamed, 
or when they have not a proper in- 
formation, they may judge amiss; and 
when this is the case, it is the duty of 
every man who differs from them, to en- 
deavour to set them right, and to maintain 
resolutely that opinion which he thinks 
most reasonable; but upon such occasions, 
aman ought to examine and re-examine 
his own opinion, and to take great care 
that he is not misled by some private pas- 
sion or view of his own. 

I wish every gentleman in this House 
would follow this method : if they did, we 
should have no contest, Sir, about the ex- 
pediency of free and frequent parliaments ; 
nor about the truth of several facts which 
some gentlemen now seem to doubt of, or 
positively to deny. We should all join m 
declaring Septennial parliaments to be a 
grievance; for except the second parlia- 
ment of king Charles 2, or rather the first 
called by him, I do not know that ever 
any parliament lasted so long as seven 
years, till the Septennial Bill took place ; 
and since that time, I doubt if they have 
improved either in their dignity or use. 
We should al! join in declaring it to be 8 
grievance, to have any member of this 
House in danger of losing the best part of 
his subsistence by voting according to his 
conscience; and we should all join im 
having such a suspicion of the late conduct 
of our public affairs, as ought to be deemed 
a sufficient ground for a strict enquiry. 

In all these things the people without 
doors almost universally concur; and if 
no gentleman amongst us was misled by 
his attachment to the court, or to seme 
private view or passion of his own, I am 
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persuaded we should here be pretty una- 
nimous in the same opinion. We should 
likewise, in this case, be unanimous, I be- 
lieve, in our opinion, that considering the 
great number of troops we have now on 
foot, we might safely spare to send 16,000 
of them to Flanders, without calling over 
any regiments from Ireland; for surely it 
will not be said, that those regiments, 
while they remain here, can be of any ser- 
vice to the queen of Hungary: on the 
contrary, they will do her a prejudice, by 
consuming a part of our public revenue 
which otherwise might be sent to her; and 
every one must grant, that ready moncy is 
the sort of assistance she stands most in 
need of. 

The fear of an invasion or an insurrec- 
tion in favour of the Pretender, is such a 
thread-bare argument, that I am surprised 
tohear it again seriously made use of in 
this House. What the hon. gentleman 
said of the redress of grievances may much 
more justly be applied to the fear of the 
Pretender; for this argument is never 
made use of lately, but you may see a ge- 
neral smile spread itself over the whole 
House. Nay, in the countenance of every 
gentleman who makes use of it, you may 
see such a contrast as is generally observed 
in the countenance of a young widow upon 
the loss of an old husband. She affects a 
sorrow, but in spight of all she can do, her 
inward joy breaks forth in the disposition 
of some of her features. I hope, all the 
gentlemen of this House have a real affec- 
tion for our present royal family ; but I 
Wish, some of us would shew a little more 
affection for the liberties and constitution 
of our country ; for whoever betrays them 
to his jealousy or fear of the Pretender, 
does our present royal family more harm 
by his jealousy, than he can ever do it good 
by his affection. | 

It would be easy, Sir, to shew the im- 
possibility, or at least the improbability of 
all the insurrections and invasions we have 
been terrified with in this debate ; but it is 
80 self evident, and has been so often and 
80 fully explained upon former occasions, 
that 1 do not think it worth my while to 
enlarge upon the subject. Therefore, ] 
shall only observe in general, that by some 
gentlemen’s way of arguing upon this sub- 
ject, they make a very bad compliment to 
our present roval family, or to those who 
have an affection for that family; for by 
magnifying to such a degree the danger 
we should be in from an insurrection or 
tudden invasion in favour of the Pretender, 
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they must either suppose, that his majesty 
has no affectionate subjects except those 
who are inlisted in his army, or they must 
suppose, that those who are well affected 
towards our present royal family, have so 
little courage, that they will neither risk 
their lives nor their fortunes for that fa- 
mily, upon which, they think, their liber- 
ties, properties and religion depend. But 
however free those gentlemen, out of the 
abundance of their affection, may make 
with their king or their countrymen, I am 
far from having such an opinion of either. 
I am persuaded, his majesty has many 
loyal subject’, besides those of his army, 
who would be ready to venture both their 
lives and fortunes in his defence: I be- 
lieve, there are very few who would ven- 
ture either for the Pretender’ and there- 
fore, if by a very extraordinary concur- 
rence of events, 10 or 12,000 foreigners 
were landed amongst us, with the Pre- 
tender at their head, I am convinced, they 
would be joined by very few, but, on the 
contrary, would soon be overwhelmed by 
the numbers of men that would take arms 
in defence of their king, and the liberties 
of their country. , 

This I hope, Sir, is the case at present : 
it will certainly be the case, as long as 
the people think that the preservation of 
their liberties depends upon the preserva- 
tion of our present happy establishment ; 
but should the scene be changed, should 
the people find the liberties of their coun- 
trv oppressed by a numerous mercenary 
army, and that oppression enforced and 
made legal by a more mercenary parlia- 
ment, they would probably turn their eyes 
to the Pretender for relief ; and then if he 
should Jand in any part of the island, with 
half the number of foreign troops, his army 
would increase like a snow-ball; a few days 
march would make it too huge and mighty 
for our mercenary army to oppose, and 
the more so, because a great many of the 
common soldiers, and perhaps some of the 
officers, would certainly desert, and join 
the invading enemy. I must theretore 
think, that those gentlemen who are for 
securing the people’s loyalty by a nume- 
rous mercenary army, are exactly in the 
case of a jealous husband, who, to secure 
his wife’s chastity, locks her up: She will 
certainly, some time or other, get an op- 
portunity, and the first she gets, she will 
certainly make the proper use of, such an 
use as such an husband deserves. Sir, the 
English padlock is certainly the best: 
clap the padlock upon the minds of the 
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people: this can no way be done but by 
trusting to themselves the defence of their 
king and country: disband therefore your 
army, or the greatest part of that you have 
no occasion for abroad: take all possible 
methods to make your people accustom 
themselves to arms and military discipline; 
and then you can be in no danger from an 
insurrection of a few disaffected persons, 
nor from any invasion that can be made 
upon you, as long as you have a superior 
force at sea. 

For this reason, Sir, I must be of opi- 
thion, that the bringing these regiments 
from Ireland and keeping them here, in- 
stead of preventing an invasion, will pro- 
bably encourage our enemies to make the 
attempt ; and instead of defeating it when 
made, they will more probably contribute 
towards rendering it successful. Gentle- 
men tell us, Sir, that our army, modelled 
and commanded as it is at present, can 
never be dangerous to liberty. For God’s 
sake! how would they have it modelled 
and commanded? Is it not modelled and 
commanded in the very same manner those 
armies were. that have destroyed the l- 
berties of other countries? Is it not under 
the arbitrary command of the prime mi- 
nister? Are not all the officers’ commis- 
sions at his arbitrary disposal; have not 
they been taught for twenty years, that a 
blind submission to his orders, in civil as 
well as military affairs, is the only road to 
preferment, the only tenure by which the 
can expect to hold their commissions? Is 
it possible to have an army modelled and 
commanded in a method more dangerous 
to liberty? At the Revolution, I know, 
Sir, it was supposed, that no army could 
be dangerous to liberty, but an army kept 
up within the island, in time of peace, 
without the consent of parliament ; but we 
have since, by experience, been taught 
otherwise: We now know, that the officers 
of an army, modelled as it is at present, 
may endanger public liberty by their own 
or their friends votes in this House and at 
elections, more than they can do by their 
swords in the field; and in this way, we 
know, that an army of British subjects, 
even when employed upon the continent, 
or kept in any of our remote dominions, 
may be of dangerous consequence to the 
liberties of their country. My hon. friend 
was therefore in the right when he said, 
that an army of above 60,000 men was in- 
consistent with the constitution; for I shall 
always think so, as long as the officers’ com- 
‘missions are all at the arbitrary disposal of 
a prime Dunister. 
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What our ministers intend to do with 
the troops now ordered for Flanders, or 
what encouragement they may have for 
sending them thither, I do not know; but 
if they have good reason to expect that 
our troops will be joined by the troops of 
some neighbouring states, I hope, these 
regiments that are to be brought from Ire- 
land, and as many more as we can possi 
spare, will be sent after the rest. I sh 
not as yet pretend to find fault with this 
measure of sending our troops abroad ; but 
if it should afterwards appear, that we had 
no good reason to hope for being joined 
by any other troops, besides those of the 
queen of Hungary, nor any reason to ex- 
pect being able to form a confederacy in 
favour of that princess, I shal] then cer- 
tainly condemn the measure; for surely 
we are not so mad asto imagine, that we 
are able to support the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion against all the powerful princes of the 
empire, united with France and Spain 
against it; and if we should be obliged to 
bring our troops back without attempting 
any thing, we shall make a very poor 
figure in the eyes of all Europe, which, ! 
am sure, will no way contribute to restore 
our character, but on the contrary, will 
sink it still lower, if possible, than our late 
peepee and perplexed negociations 

ave done. ,If we are still to do nothing 
but negociate, we might have saved our- 
selves the expence of keeping in pay such 
a@ numerous arms’; or, at least, we might 
have kept our money amongst ourselves, 
by keeping our army at home. All the 
powers of Europe know, that, as we are 
masters of the sea, and have always abun- 
dance of transports ready at a call, we can 
send an army to the continent whenevet 
we please; and therefore, if none of them 
be now inclined to join us, I am sure, out 
putting ourselves to the eel icie of send- 
ing a large body of troops thither, without 
some previous though secret assurances, 
will not alter their inclinations, because * 
will give them a very bad opinion -of out 
conduct. 

The consequence will therefore, I hope, 
shew, that our ministers had good assut- 
ances from those that ought to give them: 
in that case, I hope, the regiments Py 
posed to be brought from Ireland will be 
sent after the rest; but till they are sent, 
or just ready to be sent, I think we have 
no occasion to transfer them from the Irish 
to the British establishment; for which 
reason I must be against approving the 
resolution ef our corumittee. 


ad 

Then the question 
ing with the Kesolutio Committee, 
it was.carried in the affirmative, Ayes 280, 
Noes 169. 
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being put for agree- | Chairman of the Committee of Secrecy, ac- 
ns of the 


uainted the House, that Mr. Nicholas 
axton, Solicitor of the Treasury, having 
been examined upon oath, did refuse to 
answer the questions put to him by the 


Debate tn the Commons on Mr. Paxten’s | committee: hereupon it was moved, That 
refasing to answer before the Committee of he be committed to the custody of the 


Seerecy.#] April 18. Lord Limerick, 


* “The Committee began their operations 
by ing lord Limerick chairman. They 
applied with indefatigable diligence to the in- 
b bile of the Treasury books and papers; 

y examined many persons who were sup- 

to have been the private agents of sir 
Walpole, in his schemes of corruption, 
bribery, and dilapidation of the public revenue. 

“ The expectations of the nation were raised | 
to the greatest beight; the measures of the 
minister who had been held hed ay public 
delinquent, as having squan and appro- 
ptiated the public money, were brought before 
a tribanal, consisting of persons who were both 

ing and able to trace his misconduct, and dis- 
cover his enormities. It was naturally expected 
that in so long an administration, big with diffi- 
culties, and ing with internal troubles, nu- 
merous jnatances of corrupt influence and roto- 
tious malversation would have been digcovered ; 
end that his opponents had some foundation for 
the crimes which they bad laid to his charge. 
Bat it soen appeared that they had advanced 
accusations which they could net prove ; and 
that the es urged with sach confidence 
ia the forcible language of Pitt, could not 
be authenticated. ‘* I fear not to declare,” 
observed that eminent orator, with all the 
baneful spirit of party, ‘* that I expect, in con- 
sequesee of such enquiry, to find, that our 
teasere has been exhausted, not to humble 
car enemies, or to obviate domestic insurrec- 
tions, net to support our allies, or to suppress 
our factions ; but for purposes which no man 
who loves his country can think of without in- 
dignation, the purchase of votes, the bribing of 
, the enriching of hirelings, the mul- 
tiplying of dependents, and the cornuption of 


“The want of safficient proofs, drawn from 
i¢ papers and voluutary evidence, re- 
duced the committee to so great a dilemma, 
that for the purpose of proving those enormi- 
bes, which they deemed had been committed, 
they had recourse tu a very extraordinary and 
enprecedented proposition. For the discoveries 
whieh they were able to make were inconsider- 
able, when compared with the atrociousness of 
the charges ; and they attriouted the inefficacy 
Of their enquiries to the arts and obstinacy of 
the ex-minister’s friends and dependents. 

“It is an established maxim in all govern- 
ments, that secret service money must be em- 
ployed for the public advantage, and the dis- 
sal of that money is, in limited governments 

} ours, always confided to the king, under 
thediréction and ceptroy) of his ministers, who 

(VOL. XII. ] 


serjeant at arms, and debarred the use of 


are responsible to parliament. Among the mi- 
nisters, the First Lord of the Treasury, as havin 
the chief direction of the finances, is principally 
entrusted with the distribution. ' 

‘‘ With a view to prove sir Robert Walpole 
guilty of abusing or mismanaging this part of 
the public revenue, they examined some of the 
inferior agents who must always be employed 
in that species of negociation. The sum of 
95,000/, had passed through the hands of 
Paxton, solicitor to the Treasury. Being 
called upon to give an account of that money 
he was first examined about 500/. which had 
been paid to one Boteler in 1735, for the pur- 
pose of carrying his election for the borough 
of Wendover. Paxton being repeatedly asked 
if be bad advanced any money on that account, 
repeatedly refused to answer that question, ag 
it might tend to accuse hi For this 
= of contumacy, he was committed to 

ewgate, by an order of the House. Gwyn 
Vaughan being examined by the committee, in 
regard to a practice with which the late minis- 
ter was ebarged, of obliging a possessor of a 
place to pay a certain sum from the profits, to 
@ person recommended by government, follow - 
ed the example of Paxton, and declined making 
any reply, as it might affect himself. 

“‘Scrope, secretary tothe Treasury,and mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, being next ex- 
amined in regard to the disposal of 1,052,2111. 
which had, within the term of ten years, heen 
traced into his and sir Robert Walpele’s hands, 
declined the oath of discovery, avowing that he 
could not, consistently with bis conscience, take 
a general oath, while particular queries might 
arise, which he was determined not to answer, 
and he added, that he conld reply to no inter- 
rogation, concerning secret service mone 
without the permission of the king. On Sing 
again examined, he acquainted the committee 
‘‘he had consulted the ablest lawyers and 
divines, and they hed made his scruples 
stronger; he did not do it to obstruct the com- 
mittee, but he could not, as an honest man, 
and with a safe conscience, take the oath. He 
had laid his case before the king, and was au- 
thorised to say, that the disposal of money, 
issued for secret service, by the nature of it, 
requires the utmost secrecy, and is accountable 
to his majesty only ; and therefore his majesty 
could mot permit him to disclose any thing on 
the subject. He hoped he should not incur 
the displeasure of the committee, for if the 
osth was confined, he was ready to be exa- 
mined. Upon this answer, he was no further 
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paper, pen, and ink. On this motion a , that Mr. Nicholas Paxton, Solicitor of the 
warm debate arose. On the one side it | Treasury, didagain refuse to answer to what 


was urged, That except the House was 
made acquainted with the questions that 
had been proposed, it was impossible to 
judge whether they had been properly 

ut or not; and therefore they could not 
judge of the offence, for it was possible 
that the questions were of such a nature 
as might involve himself, and no man was 
obliged to turn his own accuser. 

On the other side it was argued, That 
if the House was to be made acquainted 
with every question that the Secret Com- 
mittee might, in course of their enquiry, 
propose, it was no longer a Secret Com- 
mittee; that its design was lost, and that 
as nothing was more common than to ex- 
amine and confine a man by a warrant from 
a single Secretary of State, so it was not 
to be presumed that 21 gentlemen, whom 
the Commons of Great Britain had repos- 
ed so much confidence in, would have 
less discretion, or propose any thing im- 
proper.—Then the question being put 
upon the motion, the same was agreed to, 
Ayes 197, Noes 136. 

The next day, the Serjeant at Arms was 
ordered to bring the said Mr. Nicholas 
Paxton, now a prisoner in his custody, to 
the Committee of Secrecy, to be examined, 
us often as the said committee shall think 
fit: and that his wife have leave to go to 
and remain with him, but not be allow- 
ed pen, ink, or paper, and that no person 
have access to her, without leave of the 
House. 

Then it was farther ordered, That the 
Committee of Secrecy have leave to sit, 
notwithstanding any adjournments of the 
House. 


April15. Lord Limerick reported from 
the Committee of Secrecy, that he was 
directed by them to acquaint the House, 


“‘ Several’ others in the same manoer re- 
fusing to answer, the committee were per- 

lexed, and confounded between their strong 
inclination to convict, and the impossibility of 
effecting their purpose by the common mode of 
legal or parliamentary proceeding. 

‘‘ They therefore published their celebrated 
Report, and moved in the House of Commons, 
for a Bill, * To indemnify such persons, as 
should upon examination, make discoveries, 
touching the disposition of offices or any pay- 
ment or agreement in respect thereof, or con- 
cerning other matters belon ing to the con- 
duct of Robert earl of Orford,’ ? Coxe’s Me- 
moirs of sir R. Walpole, 


had been before demanded of him ; where- 
upon it was resolved by a majority of 180 
voices against 128, That he be committed 
close prisoner to Newgate; and that he 
be not allowed pen, ink, or paper; that 
no person be permitted to have access to 
him, without leave of the House: that 
his wife have leave to remain with him 
during the time of his confinement, but 
that Te be not allowed pen, ink, or paper; 
and that no person have access to her, 
without leave of the House: it was also 
farther ordered, That the keeper of New- 
gate do bring the said Nicholas Paxton 
to the Committee of Secrecy, to be exa- 
mined, as often as the Committee shal 
think fit. 


First Report oF THE CoMMITTED 
OF SECRECY APPOINTED TO ENQUIRE 
INTO THE ConpucT or Rosert Eat 
oF OrnrorD.] May13. The lord Lime- 
rick, according to order, made ah Eh 
from the Committee of Secrecy; which 
he read in his place; and afterwards 
delivered in at the clerk’s table: where 
the same was read, as follows : 


A REPORT from the COMMITTEE 
of SECRECY, appuinted to en- 
uire into the Conduct of RO- 
ERT Earl of ORFORD, during 
the last Ten Years of his being Fist 
Commissioner of the Treasury, and 
Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of 

his Majesty’s Exchequer. 


Your Committee finding themselves ob- 
structed in their enquiry, by the obstinacy 
of Mr. Nicholas Paxton upon his several 
examinations, are under a necessity of 
laying that whole transaction before the 
House, (together with a short state of 
his behaviour as solicitor of the treasury 
and a public/accomptant) as also an &c- 
count of the behaviour of Gwyn Vaughan, 
ig: i on his examination. 

our Committee now think proper, 1 
order to avoid repetition, to acquaint the 
House, that, in pursuance of their orders, 
all the persons examined before the said 
committee, were examined in the most 
solemn manner; and Mr. Michael Gib- 
bons being examined, said, he was agent 
to John Boteler, esq. who stood candidate 
at the election for a member of parlis- 
ment for the borough of Wendover in the 
county of Bucks, in 1735; that Mr. Bote- 
ler did, the Saturday night before it came 
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on, advise with the examinant, what was 
p to be done; that the examinant 
him, nothing could be done without 
5 or 600/. that on this, he believes, Mr. 
Boteler told him, that he had not so much 
money, but he would write a letter to 
Mr. Paxton ; that the next morning one 
Mr. John Jones, who was a friend of Mr. 
Boteler, was sent to London, and returned 
on the Monday morning to Wendover, 
and on his return told the examinant, that 
he had delivered a letter to Mr. Paxton, 
and Mr. Paxton had given him 500/. he 
having at the same time in his hand a great 
number of bank notes, which he told the 
examinant was the 500¥. in question, and 
which he immediately carried in to Mr. 
Boteler, who soon after came out, and 
informed the examinant the 500%. was 
come. 
| Mr. John Jones being examined, said, 
That he had no interest in the borough 
of Wendover, but was employed by Mr. 
Boteler as a friend ; that, before the day 
of the election, Mr. Boteler @esired the 
examinant to go to town with a letter to 
‘Mr. Nicholas Paxton for money ; that he 
found Mr. Paxton at Fulham, and gave 
him the letter, and Mr. Paxton, on reading 
it, desired the examinant to meet him the 
next day at Roger Williams’s coffee-house; 
that he did meet him accordingly, and 
Mr. Paxton gave him a parcel of money 
(of which the greatest if not the 
whole, was in bank notes) and told him, 
on delivering it, ‘here is your answer,’ 
the sum, he believes, might be about 500¢. 
that he carried it the same morning to 
Wendover, and delivered the same, or 
the greatest thereof, to Mr. Boteler. 
John Boteler, esq. being examined, said, 
That when he stood candidate at Wen- 
dover, in 1735, he did, on occasion of 
that election, and not long before it, make 
an intance with Mr. Paxton, soli- 
citor to the Treasury ; that the examinant 
was pushed at the elcction, and wanted 
money, and thinking he had some pa 
tensions to favour, on account of his hav- 
ing been ill used in his former election, 
and knowing Mr. Paxton was a person 
about the treasury that might have an 
interest where the money might be had, 
the examinant, as he could not come away 
from Wendover without money to defray 
his charges, sent Mr. John Jones to 
London, with a message to Mr. Paxton 
for money, which message, the exami- 
nant believes, was a letter for 500/. that 
Mr. Jones returned with the money to | 
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the exammant a little before the election ; 
that the examinant did never give either. 
bond, note, or receipt for the money, nor 
has Mr. Paxton at any time since made 
a demand either of the money, or any 
security for the same, nor did he consider 
himself'as a debtor for the sum thus re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Nicholas Paxton being examined, 
said, That he knows Mr. John Jones very 
well, and has known him for some years: 
that he likewise knows Mr. Boteler, for- 
merly a candidate at Wendover, and has 
known him several years; he believes, 
that Mr. Boteler eee | candidate for Wen- 
dover in the year 1735, but that he was 
not an agent for Mr. Boteler. 

Mr. Paxton being further asked, if he 
advanced any money to Mr. Jones, on 
the account of Mr. Boteler, about the 
time of that election? He said, ‘I will 
not answer that question, as it may tend 
to accuse myself.’ 

The Committee desired he would con- 
sider of it. To which he answered, ‘I 
desire no time to consider of it.? Then he 
was ordered to withdraw. 

And being again called in, the question 
was read to him, and he was informed by 
the Chairman, that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee, that an answer 
to this question did not tend to accuse 
himself, and therefore the committee did 
insist on an answer. To which he said, 
‘I desire to be excused.’ Then he was 
again ordered to withdraw. 

And being again called in, the Chair- 
man repeated the question to him, and 
jafoeied- him, that the Committee did 
insist on an answer, and would not excuse 
him. To which he said, ‘I will not an- 
swer that question ;’ and pets in hig 
refusal, was ordered to withdraw. 

Mr, Paxton being, on the next day, 
taken into the custody of the serjeant at 
arms, by order of the House, was on the 
day followin brought before the Com- 
mittee, in order to be examined, and being 
again asked, if he did advance any money 
to Mr. John Jones, on the account of Mr. 
Boteler, about the time of the election 
at Wendover, in the year 1735? He 
said, ‘I adhere to my former answer ;’ 
upon which he was ordered to withdraw. 
And being again called in, the Chairman 
by the direction of the Committee, repeat- 
ed the same question to him, and ac- 
quainted him, that they expected he should 
give a positive answer thereto. Upon 
which he said, ‘If you will have me give 
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accuse myse 
Your 
ceeded to examine 


that 


that in their private business 


clients, though not always; t 


tutions relating to the borough of 


Pros eation, and sometimes he had mon 
or the same purpose from Mr. 
ceipt; but this was, 


when they met again, 
gave up such receipts to the examinant, 


who then gave Mr. Lawton others in lieu 
that twice Mr. Masterman re- 
Moxon, who was 

side, about 2001. 


thereof; 
ceived costs from Mr. 
concerned on the other 
the first, and about 5001. the second time, 
and these costs being allowed to the exa- 
minant by Mr. Masterman, who taxed the 
bills, the examinant gave Mr. Lawton a 
receipt to their amount, and, the exami- 
nant believes, that he gave no receipt to 
any person, except as aforesaid. for money 
advanced in this affair, but to Mr. Lawton 
from whom most of the money came; 
that at first the examinant did not know 
whether this pecuos was a public or 
private one, but he did at last elieve it 
Was answered by public-money ; that it 
was understood by all Mr. Lawton’s 
iends, as the examinant believes, that 
the said prosecutions were carried on with 
public money, and that Mr. Lawton did 
not bear the expence thereof; that the 
examinant, being at Bury, was one even- 
ing in company with Mr. Prime and Mr. 
awton, when Mr. Prime took occasion to 
talk to Mr. Lawton, as not thinking he 
had received enough in that cause, Mr. 
Lawton told Mr. Prime that Mr. Banks 
had orders to fee him handsomely, and 
asked Banks, what he had given him, who 
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& positive answét, I do say, I will not 

answer Ee eee as it mAy tend to 
If? 


omtnittee, in the next place, pro- 
Mr. Richatd Banks, 
fate partner with Mr. Paxton, who said, 
he became a partner in business with 

the said Mr. Paxton, about the year 1731 
or 1732, and continued to act with him as 
such, till within these four or five ears ; 
he, Banks, 
generally received the sou | from the 
lat in other 

business, which he apprehended related to 
the public, he gave the bills to Mt. Pax- 
ton, who allowed them to the examinant 
upon account, as money; that the exami- 
hant had one bill of near 3,000/. for prose- 
Orford 

in Suffolk, in which Mr. John Lawton 
of the exchequer, appeared to be the client; 
that Mr. Lawton paid the examinant seve. 
ral hundred pounds for carrying on this 


Paxton, 
for which the examinant gave him a re- 
for the most part, 
when Mr. Lawton was out of the way, and 
Mr. Paxton usually 
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answered, five guineas on. each informs. 
tion; and the examinent informed the 
committee that there were several informs. 
tions; he further added, that Mr. Prime 
said to Mr. Lawton, I do not doubt, bat 
this is an exchequer or treasary-prosece- 
tion (one pet €xpression the exami. 
nant was sure of,) Mr. Lawten then said to 
Mr. Prime, why do you aak me that ques 
tion? Mr. Prime replied, 1 see thete is 
abundance of care taken in these prosecu- 
tions, and a thing carried on bya private 
purse would scarce have had two solici- 
tors; that thereupon angry words pscwl 
between Mr. Lawton and Mr. Prime, and. 
that at last Mr. Lawton said to him, ‘1 
assure you, there has been no money dit 
bursed hitherto, but what has been out of 
my pocket, but I do not pretend to say, I 
shall not be reimbursed it again :’ that the 
examinant has sometimes jocularly asked 
Mr. Paxton, if these prosecutions were not 
on the public account, but that Mr. Paxton 
has been on the reserve, and evaded it by 
telling the examinant, ¢ What is thet to you, 
as long as you are paid?” that there remains 
seven hundred and odd pounds unpaid of 
the bill for these prosecutions: that Mr. 
Paxton has likewise cha himself with 
another bill of the examinant’s a3 money 
in an accompt to pass between them int 
prosecution against a news-writer for de- 
faming sir Charles Gonter Nichol, just 
after his death, for having accepted oft 
red ribbon ; that counsellor Chute recott- 
mended Mr. Paxton to lady Nichol, and 

r. Paxton gave orders to the examinant 
for this rosecution; and that a good 
while afterwards, the examinant asked 

Mr. Chute, who he should make out the 
billto; that Mr. Chute told the exami: 
nant, that he should be no foser by it, but 
that he thought it was to cost lady Nichol 
nothing; and that he apprehended Mr. 
Paxton was to pay it; on which the ext- 
minant went to Mr. Paxton, who at first 
made a little demur about it, but after a 
while he did agree to allow the bill to pass 
in account, as aforesaid; but the exami- 
nant never did apprehend it to be at Mr. 
Paxton’s own expence ; nor doth the exe- 
minant know, that Mr. Paxton ever 
charged himself with the examinant’s bills 
as money, before he had actually received 
them, unless in what the examinant 
hends was discharged with public money ; 
but that Mr. Paxton has engaged himself 
under his hand, to answer for the before- 
mentioned bills as money m his acctant 

with the examinant, 
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' Mr. Leonard Martin, who has been 
partner with his father-in-law, Mr. Paxton, 
since Michaelmas 1787, being examined, 
said, that he was concerned for the bo- 
' tough of Radnor, but not till they came to 
ap { for a new charter; that he received 
his directions from Thomas Lewis esquire, 
who told the examinant, as he believes, 
that he should be paid by the government; 
that he consulted Mr. Paxton, as well as 
Mr. Lewis, and, to the best of his remem- 
beance, Mr. Lewis told him, Mr. Paxton 
was to pay him; that the examinant’s 
bill for soliciting, and passing the new 
eharter, and for defending three informa- 
tions in the nature of Quo Warranto, 
against three members of the corporation, 
was ],284/. of which upwards of 1, 2000. was 
oa account of passing the charter, and it 
wes paid him by Mr. Paxton above a year 
ago; that this new charter was for an in- 
Corporation, the old corporation being 
up by prosecutions and judgments 
of ouster; that he apprehends the peti- 
tionets fur this charter were only persons 
wet up by Mr. Lewis; for he was the 
person that had it at heart, and who 
thiefly solicited, and pushed it forwards. 
Thomas Lewis, esq. & member of this 
Houte, being examined, said, That he ap- 
plied to have the expences of an intended 
new charter for the borough of Radnor 
torn by the crown; that he hed a favour- 
able answer: and believes Mr. Paxton has 
tod him, he had directions te take care of 
it; thet Mr. Martin acted as solicitor in 


sata Sir passing the charter, and | p 
the money for that purpose ; 


but the examinant believes, Mr. Paxton 
pad Mr. Martin again; that the exe- 
ier paid some fees to the counsel for 

ending the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
ral in this affair, which amounted to about 
40 or 50/.; that he delivered a bill for the 
same to Mr. Paxton, who repaid him; 
that Mr. Paxton m the same manner sup- 
pee the expence of voatawe| three in- 

mations which were brought during the 
pessing of the charter, against the bailiff 
and two aldermen of Radnor; on which 
Informations they were ousted from their 
offices as bailiff and aldermen. 

Your Committee proceeded, in the next 
e, to examine into Mr. Paxton’s be- 
our as a public accomptant; and find, 

that he entered on his office of solicitor of 
the treed on the 22d of December 1730, 
from which time till the month of July 
Hey being four -years and upwards, they 


thet he bad passed we account, ner , 
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was he in readiness to pass the same; for 
it appeare to your committee, that, on the 
2d of July 1734, he procured a warrant 
ftom the treasury for stopping 
the Hillary 
not 
that time, process has ever been revived 
against him, or that any other steps were 
taken towards his 
till about twelve months 
account, ending the 22d of December 


process till 
term following; but it dogs 
appear to your committee, that, since 


passing any account, 
hen his 


» WwW 


1782, was delivered into the auditor’s of- 


fice. 


That, besides the account just men. 


tioned, there is another of Mr. Paxton’s 


ending the 22d of December 1734, now 
under examination, which was delivered 


in to the said office last April was twelve 


months; there lies also before the auditor 
a third account, ending the 22d of Decem~ 
ni iy Eebrony Nb ivered in the Sth 
ast. | 
nd your Committee find, that, on the 
last, a state of the ac- 
count of Mr. Paxton, from the 22d of De. 
cember 1790, (the day of his appointment 
to his office) to the 22d of ber 
1782, amounting to the sum of 28,2354. 
03. 9jd. and the discharge whereof amount- 
ed to 26,6804. 4s. 5d. was submitted to the 
lords of the treasury by Mr. Edward 
Bangham, deputy-auditor, who has ob- 
ripe at the we a the si nea ae a 
$,251k 17s. the i e sai 
Mr. Pata he recone or bills of the par- 
ticulars, were produced ; and that it ap- 
ears by the warrant of the treasury, 
which direct the aceomptant’s allowance 
of 500% per annum, le out of the 
exchequer, thet the said allowance is to be, 
a8 in lieu of termly, and other fees and 
allowances, which’he might claim for his 
own pains and service, as for clerks, coach~ 
hire, and such other the like charges, in- 
cident to the execution ef the said office ; 
but that it is alleged by the accomptant, | 
that the services before mentioned are 
foreign te his business as solicitor of the 
treasury; and that he was directed, by 
special orders, to attend the same; the 
greatest part of which were before his 
pointment, and required his attendance 
in the country; and it appears, that this 
state of the said account, though it bears 
date on the 8th of February, was not in 
fact delivered into the treasury till the 9th 
of February last, when your committee, te 
their great surprise, find, that, notwith- 


standing these observations laid before the 


commissioners of the ¢rossury by the de- 
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‘puty.auditor of the imprest, they did, the | upon an imprest, or other accounts ; which 
very same morning, issue their warrant to | warrant was confirmed in his late majesty’s 
one of the auditors of the imprest, to au- reign, as follows, viz. 
thorize the passing and allowing of the! < Whitehall, Trcasury-Chambers, 18 
~ But though by this means, the treasury ¢ November, 1717.—Present, lord Stan- 
did grant to Mr. Paxton all the favour in mee Baste alt Seer i shee bhai , 
their power, his accounts are not yet pass- ee ee oe ee 
.ed; for they must be first declared, and ee ad = edaelare HO, piceceule 
the declaration is the judicial act of the P P P : 
_ And your Committee are at a loss to 


chancellor of the exchequer; in which he 
determine, what motives could induce the 


can revise, and, if he sees cause, disallow 
them or any part of them, notwithstanding | commissioners of the treasury, to continue 
the said Mr. Paxten so many years in the 


.the warrant of the treasury, and the al- 
Jowance of the auditor, founded thereon. | office of solicitor of the treasury, and to 
Your Committee finding, that Mr. Pax- | direct, that such large sums of public 
ton had actually passed no account, during | monev should, from time to time, be 
the whole time of his being solicitor to the | lodged in his hands; when they must have 
treasury, proceeded to enquire, whether | been informed, by the half-yearly certif- 
any large sums of public money had been | cates, delivered in to them by the auditors 
entrusted to him, and find, that he stands | of the imprests, that he had past no ac- 
insuper 5,382/. 18s. 1d. for money paid | counts from the time of his first appoint- 
over to him by Mr. Cratcherode, when | ment to be solicitor of the treasury, which 
the said Mr. Paxton was his assistant; they | was on the 22d of December 1730. 
-also find, that he stands charged upon the | Your Committee, the better to be ens- 
imprest rolls with a sum of 89,314/. 19s. | bled to discover, by what services the said 
24d. upon account; so that the whole sum | Mr. Paxton could deserve such singular 
of public money, with which he stands | and extraordinary indulgence, did, on 
charged, is no less than 94,6971. 17s. 34d. | Friday last, direct the keeper of Newgate 
It also appears to your Committee, that, | to bring him before them ; and, upon his 
_besides the said sums, they have already | being called in, the former question was 
discovered, that Mr. Thomas Lowther, | again repeated to him, viz. 
‘one of the messengers of the treasury, has} ‘ Did you advance any money to Mr. 
paid to the said Mr. Paxton one sum of |‘ John Jones, on the account of Mr. Bo- 
1,5004. by virtue of a minute of the trea- | ‘ teler, about the time of the election at 
sury; for which sum neither the said |‘ Wendover in 1735?? Upon which he 
Lowther, nor the said Paxton, are public | desired, that his former answer to the said 
accomptants. question might be read. Which being 
But your Committee are utterly unable | read accordingly; he repeated the very 
to discover, by what arts and methods Mr. | same words, viz. ‘ I will not answer that 
Paxton could evade ing any account | ‘ question, as it may tend to accuse my- 
during the time of his being solicitor of | ‘ self.’ Whereupon he was asked, Whe 
the treasury, which is upwards of eleven | ther the apprehension that it might tend 
years; especially as it appears to your | to accuse Penself was his only reason for 
Committee, that it was the duty of the | not answering? He said, ‘ That is my 
said treasury, to oblige him to prosecute | ‘ pence reason.” Whereupon he was 
all sach accomptants, as should appear to | ordered to withdraw. 7 
be in arrear by the certificates of the au-| Gwyn Vaughan, esq. being examined, he 
ditors of the imprests ; for your Committee | was asked, If he knew of any sum or suros 
find, from a report of the said auditors, | of money, paid out of the salary or profits 
(which is hereunto annexed by way of ap- | of any place or office under the gover 
pendix ) that, by a warrant of the treasury | ment? To which he answered, ‘ I do not 
dated the 16th of August 1711, and signed | * know of any, at this time.’ Being then 
Oxford, the solicitor of the treasury is di-| farther asked, If he knew of any paid 
rected to take care, that the process be re- | within these ten years? he desired to 
gularly issued against such imprest ac- | know, Whether he was to include himself, 
comptants as shall appear to be in arrear, | or only others? He was then inform 
by the certificates of the auditors of the | that the question was general, and included 
imprests, to the queen’s remembrancer; | all persons, Then he said, that he was 
as also against all persons standing insuper | apprehensive, that an answer to that ques 
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tion might in isk affect himself; and | 


therefore desired to be excused answering. 
Whereupon he was ordered to withdraw. 
And upon his being called in again; he 
was acquainted by the chairman, that the 
Committee had considered of his objection 
to the question put to him, and would not 
press it farther at that time. 

Your Committee are now proceeding, 

with all possible dispatch, in peapemgl 
the enquiry into the conduct of the earl of 
Orford, during the last ten years of his 
being first commissioner of the treasury, 
and chancellor and under-treasurer of. his 
majesty’s exchequer; but they cannot 
conclude this Report, without representing 
to the House, the great difficulty they la- 
bour under, from this obstinate and con- 
temptuous behaviour of Mr. Paxton, who 
appears to have been directly or indirectly 
concerned in most of the transactions, into 
which they have hitherto enquired; and 
when they consider the very large sums 
which have been issued to him, during the 
time of his being solicitor to the treasury, 
and that no effectual methods were ever 
taken to oblige him to account for any 
part thereof, (a circumstance, which could 
not arise from mere negligence or inatten- 
tion) when they consider that the strong 
and well-grounded remarks made on his 
accounts by the deputy auditor of the im- 
prests, were instantly followed by a war- 
rant of the treasury, directing the auditor 
to allow his accounts; when they consi- 
der, what strong suspicions must arise 
from the foregoing evidence, that some 
part, at least, of the money in his hands, 
may have been employed in practices dan- 
ous to the liberties of this nation, and 
tructive of the independency of parlia- 
ments; they cannot Felp observing that 
this perseverance in refusing to answer, 
seems to take its rise from a premeditated 
scheme, to obstruct and frustrate their en- 
quiry; and, should it pass unregarded, 
may probably communicate itself to other 
persons, whom they shall have occasion to 
call before them; and, by that means, 
tender it impossible to lay a clear state of 
affairs before the House. 

Your Committee therefore thought 
themselves obliged in duty to report these 
matters specially to the House, and do 
ely submit the same to their considera- 

on. 


A Bill to indemnify Evidence against 
Robert Earl of Orford passes the Com- 
monst.}] May 13. Thena motion being 


on the Conduct of the Earl of Orford. 
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made by lord Limerick, and seconded 
by sir John St. Aubin, ‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for indemnifying 
such ons as shall, upon examination, 
make discoveries touching the disposition 
of public money, or concerning the dispo- 
sition of offices, or any payments or agree- 
ments in respect thereof, or concerning 
other matters, relating to the conduct of 
Robert earl of Orford,”’ after debate, a 
Bill was ordered in accordingly, on a di- 
vision, Ayes 251, Noes 228. 


May 18. The said Bill was read a se 
cond time; and after debate it was re-: 
solved, that it be committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole House: Ayes 228, 
Noes 216. 


Then sir John Hind Cotton moved, 
That the House do immediately resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House 
upon the said Bill, which was carried in 

e affirmative, Ayes 233, Noes 221 ; and 
the committee went through the Bill, and 
reported it with several Amendments. 


May 19. The Bill was read the third 
time and passed: On a division, Ayes 
214, Noes 186; and sent to the Lords by 
lord Limerick.* 


. Copy of the Bill to indemnify Evidence 
against Robert Earl of Orford.| ‘The fol- . 
lowing is a copy of the said Bill: : 


“© Whereas an enquiry is depending in 
parliament touching the conduct of Robert 
earl of Orford, during the last ten years of 
his being first commissioner of the trea- 
sury, and chancellor and under treasurer 
of his majesty’s exchequer; and it is ne- 
cessary,' for the purpose aforesaid, that 
several persons should be examined in re- 
lation to any misapplication, illegal or cor- 
rupt disposition of any money granted by 
Gamer for defraying the expences of 

is majesty’s civil government, and better 
supporting the dignity of the crown of 
Great Britain, and for enabling his ma- 
jesty to make an honourable provision for 

is royal family, and of any other public 
money ; and also in relation to the dispo- 
sition of any offices and payments, allow- 
ances or agreements in respect thereof, 


* « This Bill made a rapid progress through 
the House of Commons. The earl of Orford’s 
friends being persuaded that it would be thrown 
out by the Peers, they gave it very little oppo- 
sition. But when it came before the Peers, its 


progress was stopped.” ‘Tindal. 
1 
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end ae a other matters relating to 
the conduct of the said Rabert earl of Or- 
ford: and whereas, in many cases, disco- 
veries, relating to the said enquiry, cannot 
be had and obtained, without same indem- 
nification to such person and persons as 
ghali make discovery touching the matters 
aforesaid: Be it enacted by the king’s 
most excellent majesty, by and with 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent parliament assewbled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, that, for the more ef- 
fectual making the enquiry and discovery 
aforesaid, all and every person and persons 
{ other than the said Robert earl of yar, 
who having been duly summoned, 

upon his, her, or their being examined er 
interrogated by either Hause of Parlia- 
ment, or any committee of either House, 
relating to t 
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of his, her, or their knowledge, remem- 
brance and belief, all such matters and 
things as he, she, or they shall be exa- 


mined unto, or interrogated upon, touch- | : 


ing or concerning the said enquiry and re- 
lative thereunto, shall be, sid fie ake and 
they is, and are hereby freed, indemnified, 
and discharged of, from, and against all 
forfeitures, penalties, punishments, disabi- 
dities and incapacities which he, she, or 
‘hey may incur, or become subject to, for, 
er by reason or means of any matter or 
thing, which he, she, or they shall, upon 
his or her, or their being examined, as 
aforesaid, truly and faithfully discover, 
disclose and make known, touching or con- 
cerning the said enquiry, and relative 
thereunto; and that al] and phe rson 
and persons (other than the sai Robert 
earl of Orford) making such discovery as 
aforesaid, who shall have, hold, or enjoy 
any office or offices whatever, shall be, 
and he, she, and they is, and are hereby 
enabled and made capable to hold, occupy, 
and enjoy, his, her, or their said office or 
offices, notwithstanding any forfeiture, pe- 
nalty, or incapacity whatsoever which such 
person or persons shall, or may be liable 
to, in respect of what he, she, or they shall 
discover as aforesaid ; any thing in the act 
of parliament made and passed in the fifth 
and sixth years of the reign of king Edward 
the 6th, against buying and selling of of- 
fices, or any thing therein, or any other Jaw 
or statute to the contrary thereof in any- 
Wise notwithstanding. 

‘“* Poovided always, and be it enacted 


by the autherity aforesaid, That this act, 


e matters aforesaid, truly and - 
faithfully discover and disclose, to the best . 
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er any herein contained, shall not extend, 
er be construed to extend, to give any 
benefit er advantage, or te indemnify, free, 
or discharge any person or persone trom or 
against any forfeitures, penalties, punish- 
ments, disabilities, or incapacities, who, 
being examined as aforesaid, shall give 
any false evidence, or make any false dis 
covery, touching or concerning the said 
enquiry, and relative thereunto; any thing 
hereia to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Debate in the Lords on considering and 
warying the Standing Orders.*] May 13. 


* From the Secker Bfanuscript. 


May 18. Beiag the appointed for 
; exosiering the Stendiog ers of the 


ouge. . 
Sandwich. One lord should not have it in bis 
wer to do what may be disagreeable to erery 

ord besides. Some lords have cleared the 


- House when this hath been the case. The 


House of Commons is an excellent echeol fer 


ried for clearing it, nobody will return into the 
House, and business will go on, 

Delawar. This Order about clearing the 
House is consequential upon several others. A 
debate upon it may be made to last loag. It 
should be peeuanea that the Lords are for having 
the orders of the House observed, and therefore 
that the majority approve of a motion for clear- 
ing the House. In 1715, the House took it 
into consideration, whether Jords’ eldest sons 
being of the House of Commons should be ad- 
mitted, and upon the second day’s debate it 
went off without determination. ha earl 
of Scarboroagh, when a younger brother, was 
placed by his father behind the throne : a lord 
going out saw bim, end moved that the Hous 
might be cleared : but ashe kept close, and the 
House did not see him, business went on. The 
Orders of the House of Commons, by which any 
member may clear the House, continue: wh 
should we dadee ours in their favour? We 
have an order which forbids lords going to the 
House of Commons, when either the or 
a committee sils, | 

Bedford. ¥f it will be understood that a 
connivance shall be given to the House ef 
Commons, no more will be insisted on. But 
they have put themselves to great inconre- 
niences for the Lords, and allowed them to sit p 
their own places. And our House was c 
about a month ago, when there were not 9 per 
sons to be sent out of it. The majority w al- 
ways be for clearing the House when it should 
be cleared, ‘Therefore putting it to the v0 
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The order of the day being read, for tak- 
ing into consideration several of the Stand. 
ing Orders of this House: the Order of 
the 25th of January 1720, No. 112, as 
entered in the roll of Standing Orders, 
was as follows: ‘ That, when an 
order of the day is appointed to be read, 
for taking public business into consi- 
deration, the lord on the woolsack do stop 
the reading of the Order, till the House 
shall be cleared of all persons that have no 
right to be in the House when sitting, if 
any such shall be there at that time.” 
Then it was moved, “‘ That the same be 
vacated, in order to substitute another in- 
stead thereof.”? Which being objected to; 
end debate thereupon: the question was 
put, “« Whether the said Standing Order 
shall be vacated ?”’ it was resolved in the 


sa cool 

ext, the Rule entered in the said Roll, 
No. 9, was read, as follows: ** Every lord 
thet comes after prayers, if he be a baron 
or bishop, is to pay one shilling; and ifhe 
be of any degree above, two shillings for 


will do no harm, or let the order be, that none 
sball come in but by order of the House, and 
that no Jord shall bave leave to bring in any but 
a member of the House of Commons. 
N.C. 77. Of whom bishop of Oxford 
was one. 
C. 35. Of whom bishop of Glocester 
was one. 
Shaftesbury, Coventry, Chedworth, did 
not vote. Northampton, N.C. Abing- 
don, C. 

Then the Order No. 9, about forfeiting to the 
Peor’s Box if not at prayers, was repealed. 

The Order No. 62, was changed thus, That 
when there is a cause it shall be the business 
first proceeded on after prayers. 

The Order No. 62, about the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, &c. not pleading in private 
causes at the bar, was limited thus, ‘ after he 
hath taken his place on the woolsack as such.’ 
[Originally the Attorney and Svlicitor were not 
allowed to be members of the House of Com- 
mons, but they have been such, I think, since 
gueen Elizabeth’s time, though this disqualifies 
them from sitting as assistants to the Honse of 
Lords. The Chancellor had a day or two be- 
fore interpreted the Order as implying the limi- 
tation now given to it, and lord Darnley had 
seid his interpretation was not consistent with 
common sense, and some other harsh expres- 
sions he used, upon which, the Chancellor de- 
sired the protection of the House, and it was 
moved that lord Darnley’s words should be 
takendown. The duke of Bedford desired that 
they might be understood to be his words also. 
But the debate subsided. } 

The 96th Order was changed into one for 
printing Private Bills before the second reading. 

{ VOL. XII. } 
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the poor; but every lord who comes not 
at all, and makes not his just excuse, is to 
pay five shillings for every day’s absence.” 

Ordered, That the said Standing Rule 
be vacated. 
_ Then the Standing Order of the 28th 
of June 1715, No. 62, was read, as follows: 

‘¢ That on the days causes are appointed 
to be heard, the cause be called in pre- 
cisely at elevcn o’clock ; and no other 
business to intervene.” 

Proposed to leave out the words “ called 
in precisely at cleven o’clock ;’”? and in- 
stead thereof to insert these words, “ the 
first business proceeded on after prayers.” 
And the same was agreed to. | 

Then the Standing Order of the 13th of 
June, 1685, was read, as follows: ‘ That 
for the future, neither his majesty’s Attore 
ney General, nor any assistant to this 
House, shall be allowed to be of counsel, 
at the bar of this House, for any private 
person or persons whatsoever.” 

Propesed to insert before the word 
‘¢ assistant,’’ the word * other.”’ And the 


These things were done at lord Delawar’s 
motion. 

Alingdon. The lord Abingdon moved, That 
lords might be allowed to have each three 
proxies. [It is said the number was un)imited, 
till once a single Jord, by the help of his proxies, 
out-voted the rest of the House | and that since, 
no Jord bas ever asked leave of the king to 
leave the House and make a proxy, that might 
be left out of the orders of the House, and out 
of the forms of proxies. [It is not mentioned in 
the forms of proxies which Ihave seen.] And 
that as the clergy in convocation may make as 
many proxies as they please, the Lords may do 
so too. 

Delawar. The power of making proxies 
comes by leave from the crown. Formerly the 
barons thought it a hardship to attend. And 
by R. 2, c. 3. a lord, if he doth not attend, and 
cannot excuse himself to the king, shall be 
amerced, and the finein those days was a high 
one. Formerly more than one proxy was 
named. Yet in sic Sim. Dewe’s Journal, 
22 Oct. 1556, it is mentioned as an extraordi- 
nary thing, that a temporal lord should make 
two proxies. In the first parliament of Eliz. a 
lord by licence made a proxy to 3 conjunction 
and division: one of them gave consent toa 
Bill, the other two said not content. This twas 


‘held to beno votes. Several lords do ask Jeave 


of the king before they go out of town, and all 
ouglit to do it. 

Abingdon. Several proxies may be so named, 
as that only the first shall vote if present: if 
not, the second. 


The Motion was disapproved without a 
division. 


[27] 
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same was agreed to. Also proposed after 
the words * to this House,” to insert these 
words * after having taken his place on 
the woolsacks as such.’”? And that varia- 
tion was likewise agreed to. 

Then the Standing Order of the 16th of 
November 1705, No. 96, was read as fol- 
lows: ‘ That for the future no Private 
Bill shall be read in this House, until 
printed copies thereof be left with the 
clerk of the parliaments, for the perusal of 
the lords; and that one of the said copies 
shall be delivered to every person as shall 
be concerned in the said Bill, before the 
meeting of the Committee upon such Bill; 
and, in case of infancy, to be delivered to 
the guardian, or next relation of full age, 
not concerned in interest, or in the passing 
the said Bill.’ 

Proposed to insert after the word 
“ House,” these words * a second time.” 
And that addition was also agreed to. 

After which the Rule, as entered in the 
said’ Roll, No. 79, was read as follows: 
«¢ All proxies from a spiritual lord shall be 
made to a spiritual lord, and from a tem- 
poral lord to a temporal lord.” 

Moved to leave out “ a,” after “« made 
to;’”’ and insert * one or more.” The 
same was objected to. And the question 
being put upon the said motion: it was 
resolved in the negative. 

Ordered, That the said Roll of Stand- 
ing Orders be varied and rectified, accord- 
ing to the aforegoing directions. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill to in- 
‘demnify Evidence against Robert Earl of 
Orford.*] May 25. On the motion for 
committing this Bill, 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- 
piled by Dr. Johnson. 


+ From the Secker Manuscript. 


May 25. Onthe 2d Reading of the Bill for 
indemnifying Persons who shall make 
Discoveries concerning the Earl of Or- 
ford’s Conduct. 


_ Carteret. 1 have several objections to se- 

veral parts of this Bill, but if they were altered, 
the whole is wrong. It is beyond any former 
precedents ; but I sball not trouble the House 
with these. Itis contrary to natural justice, 
to the law of England, to the usage of parlia- 
ment, and to the honour of this House. 
No person ought to be glanced at as a criminal, 
withuut first establishing some charge. “There 
must hea ‘ corpus delicti,’ corps de delit: which 
there is not in this case. The Bill gives in- 
demnity to bad persons for speaking ayainst a 
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' Lord Carteret rose and said: 


My lords ; as the question now be- 
fore us is of the highest importance both 
to the present age and to posterity, as it 
may direct the proceedings of the courts 
of justice, prescribe the course of publie 
enquiries, and by consequence affect the 
property or life of every lord in this as 
sembly ; I hope it will be debated amongst 
us without the acrimony which arises from 
the pee of party, or the violence 
which is produced by the desire of vic- 
tory, and that the controversy will be ani- 
mated by no other passion than zeal for 
justice and love of truth. —. 

For my part, my lords, I have reason to 
believe, that many professions of my sin- 
cerity will not be necessary on this occa- 
sion, because I shall not be easily s 
of any partiality in favour of the noble 
lord to whom this Bill immediately relates. 
It is well known to your lordships how 
freely I have censured his conduct, and 
how invariably I have opposed those mea- 
sures by which the nation has been so far 
exasperated, that the Bill, now under our 
consideration, has been thought necessary 
by the Commons, to pacify the general 
discontent, to restore the public tranquil- 
lity, and to recover that confidence in the 
government, without which no happiness is 
to be expected, without which the best mea- 
sures will always be obstructed by the 
people, and the justest remonstrances dis- 
regarded by the court. 

But however laudable may be the end 
pie osed by the Commons, I cannot, my 

ords, be so far dazzled by the prospect of 
obtaining it, as not to examine the means 


man not accused of any particular fact. Now 
the fact, the discovery to be made, and the re- 
ward to be given, should be all certain aod 
fixed. There is no instance of an indemnity 
offered without these three. It would be 
criminal in a private person to advertise, that 
he will reward any one who will give evidence 
against such a person. It is worse than ap- 
plying to a single person to become an evidence. 
That person may be an honest man. But this 
is applying to rogues as well as others. Sup- 
posing the crown were to promise a pardon Fy 
proclamation in this general way, it would be u- 
legal, and the minister who advised it would 
be punishable for it. If, then, the legislature 
do it, this makes it legal, but not right. And 
all writers talk this language from Cicero to 
Grotius. The common law of England ts 
perhaps over scrupulous in the case of evidence. 
In civil causes, no man can be received, much 
less creuiied, asa wituess, where he hath any 
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to which we are invited to concur, and en- 
quire with that attention which the honour 
of sitting in this House has made my duty, 
whether they.are such as have been prac- 
tised by our ancestors, such as are pre- 
scribed by the law, or warranted by pru- 
dence. | 


interest. Now, in the present case, persons 
may have a great interest. In criminal 
causes there must be a fact certain, a discovery 
certain, a reward certain. In the Courts of 
Justice a man falsly sworn against, may have 
@ copy of his indictment anda remedy. But 
ia this Bill no remedy can be had, if the person 
mentioned in it be falsly sworn against. In 
this Bill persens are allowed and encouraged 
to discover upon their belief. Now it is never 
allowed in law for persons to swear upon their 
belief unless in the case of hand- writing. 

The House of Commons may do right to 
exercise a power within their own walls, which 
we shall never admit if they come to us to 
confirm it.. The Secret Committee can have 
no more power than the House, and the House 
hath no power to c evidence in the way they 
are aiming at. The power of the Commons 
hath been increasing. They have found outa 
method of examining upon oath by the help of 
@ justice of peace. I do not blame this amongst 
themselves ; but never give a sanction to it 
here. For no magistrate can administer an 
oath when there is no cause before him, and 
therefore administering an oath before the 
House of Commons is punishable. A person 
can have no remedy against any oue that 
swears falsly against him in this way. This 
Hooee hath aright to evidence upon oath; the 
other hath not. It may be proper to connive 
at them, but never to help them. When the 
fact is certain, you may go lengths for the 
salus populs, but io rectum recte. Io the case 
of Cooke, the Commons sent up a Bill, in which 
the fact, discovery and reward were specified, 
yet this House did not pass it but brought in 
another, in which he indeed was indemnified, 
but it was at his own request. 

The person named in this Bill is a peer. 
He should not be screened, but some regard 
should be had to this. And an oath against a 

r coram nen judice should not be allowed. 

is Bill will make that legal evidence which 
now is not. The expression “ all persons 
whatsoever” in an act, doth not include peers 
unless they are named. ss. 

Passing this Bill is an anticipation of ju- 

i The person cencerned may come 
before you judicially. And you are to suppose 
nothing, and throw out nu insinuations in the 
mean time. There may be precedents in some 
degree, but they were when the minds of men 
were heated. 

_ You ean believe no evidence that comes by 
virtue of this Bill. They may be competent 
witnesses, but not credible. What crime is 


there which persons may not get pardoned, if 
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The caution, my lords,} with which our 
ancestors have always proceeded in en- 
quiries by which life or death, property 
or reputation was endangered, the cer- 
tainty, or at least the high degree of pro- 
bability, which they required in evidence, 
to make it a sufficient ground of convic- 


they will contrive to bring it into their evidence 
inst this man ? 
This Bill alone will not do. When persons 
are indemnified, they are contumacious if they 
will not answer. Punishing men for not an- 
swering is torturing them. Imprisonment is 
torture. Mens’ minds have never been recon- 
ciled to such Bills as these when they have 
passed with the best reason. 
After a long silence, 
Talbot. 1 rise up only to give time to others 
to consider how they will carry on the debate. 
The lawyers lay it down, that whatever 
tends to the discovery of truth isa maxim of 


justice. This was held in Atterbury’s Case. 


Cooke’s Bill as sent up from the Commons, was 
a Bill of pains and penalties, and was changed 
into sach a one as this. There is in the pre- 
sent case a larger sum of money not accounted 
for as there was in Cooke’s, so that here is a 
certain fact. Cooke desired to be indemnified 
from Scandalum Magnatum, not from any mis- 
application of the money. The Commons will 
not by this Bill become a court of judicature. 
In the case of Porteus, a reward was offered to 
any person that would swear another to be 
ulty. ‘ 

E Hervey. This Bill is contrary not only to 
what hath been said, but to the ee of 
men. I had much ado to keep from speaking 
against it at the first reading. If you consent 
to this Bill, you vote Speen ioe useless. You 
are not apprized of the guilt of the person con- 
cerned in this Bill, and yet you treat him as the 
worst of criminals. Here is one singled out to 
be hunted: will you act like other animals, 
and for that reason only, drive him from you ? 
Unless you believe him in general criminal, 
there is no shadow for this Bill: which is the 
first indignity of the kind offered to this House, 
and itis the last indignity... It should not only 
be rejected, but have some mark of dislike put 
uponit. It is contrary to every principle that 
ever obtained. The guilty are rewarded by it, 
and the innocent declared guilty. 4f any per- 
son can iaterweave a confession of his own 
crime with an accusation of the person men- 
tioned in the Bill, he is safe, provided any ques- 
tion leads at all to such a confession. So that 
to confess his own guilt would be all a man 
would aim at inhis answer. ‘ Did lord Orford 
give 5 guineas at such an election?’ ‘ Yes, for 
J saw the man take it, and 1 murdered him.’ 
There is not a hackney phrase applicable to 
tyrants and tyranny, that may not be applied to 
this Bill, and it is the worse for carrying ona 
farce of justice. There is no reason | 

for it: the report is not before us: or if-it were, 
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tion, is universally known; nor is it ne- 
cessary to show their opinion by particular 
examples, because being no less solicitous 
for the welfare of their posterity than for 
their own, they were careful to record 
their sentiments in laws and statutes, and 


it is only a pamphlet, no foundation for us to 
proceed on. ‘There never was any thing fike 
this Bill since the creation of the world, but the 
two proscriptions in the Roman Empire, the two 
only ones that ever were any where. Jn these 
there was a pecuniary reward, for whoever 
would bring the head of such a one. Io this, 
here is indemnity, which is more than money, 
for whoever will bring such evidence as will 
take a man’s head. I am almost ashamed to 
mention particulars. It is like some letters one 
bath heard of, in which, by some fatality, no 
one word is rizht spelt. Every sentence in it 
is contrary to the rules of justices. * Whereas 
an enquiry is depending’—We know of no en- 
quiry. And how is it depending in parliament? 
The Bill hath such a repletion of evils in it, 
that no evacuations can cure it. It calls the 
Civil List public money, which is indeed not 
a money, but is appropriated to the king 

or such uses as he thinks fit. The Bill is not 
as it sets forth, for the more effectual making, 
but the preventing of proper enquiry. The 
only crimes come at, will be those of other per- 
sons. Assoon as a man hath confessed his 
own guilt, he will only say, ‘I believe’ or * I 
do not remember,’ &c. lative thereunto— 
To we know not what, but only know to whom. 
The Proviso at the end is only, that if two and 
three make six, then, &c. For how shall it 
be proved whether men make false discoveries 
or not? - 

What can be the reason of sucha Billas this ? 
it was declared, that nothing protected this 
man but his power. Now his power is gone. 
They who have been loudest in exclaiming 
against bim, have had the largest powers given 
_ them that ever were given in this country, 
they are persons of ability, and willingness, 
and they say. we can find nothing: but let us 
issue out a proclamation of indemnity to who- 
ever can prove him to have done wrong 
in any one particular. Any person that should 
dislike any one lord in this House, might just 
with the same reason propose the same thing. 
Suppose this were told of'some vizier in Turkey, 
that every body had been railing at him and 
saying, that nothing but the Sultan protected 
him, that then he was deposed, his enemies ap- 
pointed to examine his conduct, that they could 
find nothing against him, and therefore of- 
fered money to whoever would accuse him, 
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to prescribe with the strongest sanctions 
to succceding governments, what they had 
discovered by their own reflections, or been 
taught by their predecessors. 

They considered, my lords, not only 
how great was the hardship of being un- 


for obvious reasons, are fond of modern pre- 
cedents. The Bill from the Commons relating 
to sir Thomas Cooke was to force him. You 
Jet that lie upon your table, and sent them a 
Bill to indemnify hima, which they passed. In 
the case of the earl of Macclesfield the masters 
in Chancery were or thought they might be 
affected: you indemnified them. In the case 
of Thomson and another, there is an indemnifi- 
cation that every i hits this case. I desire 
it may be read. I have 12 cases relating to 
frauds in the customs and excise, where per- 
sons are indemnified and bribed. The cages of 
the East India and South Sea Companies also 
may be read. 

The public hath a right to the evidence of 
every individual of the society. And yet no 
man can be bound to accuse himself. Now 
there is no right without a remedy, and by 
what means can both these rights be pre- 
served but by such a Bill as this? My noble 
friend who spoke last hath made a supposition. 
I also will make one. Suppose a man to creep 
into such favour with his prince as to dispose 
of every thing for many years, then willing or 
forced to retire, but leaving bebind him most of 
the ministers who had acted witb him, and of 
the persons whose employments were received 
from him, and continuing in favour with the 
king. After he had andone foreign affairs, 
ruined the finances, misapplied the public 
treasure, how can his conduct be examined but 
by such a method as this ? FT have noi heard a 
minister these many years spcuk of the vanger 
of the House of Commons encroaching upon 
us. They.were all for complying. ‘he pre- 
sent power is one they have long exercised, 
The evidence before the Secret Committee ts 
not brought there to convict. I hope [ shall 
never see a Bill of Attainder again. We had 
one seven years ago, not much for our honour, 
(in the case of Porteous.) J like an impeach- 
ment much better. It will never hurt inno- 
cence, and may often savea nation. All the 
evidence are to be examined here on oath, and 
if'they perjure themselves here, they may be 
convicted. Making way for evidence in the 
only manner you can, and in which you often 
have, is not anticipating judicature. Witnesses 
themselves criminal, are credited every day, 
and why not here P 


There is no danger now of our beingg voted 


should we not think how happy we were that | useless. I rather fear we shall be said to be 


we did not live in such a coun 


try? I have as extremely useful, and wish we may mot be 


many more objections behind those as 1 have | thought dangerous. 


advanced. 


I wonder any one should think the Civil 


Argyle. T wish the fate of this Bill were to | List is not publie money. Say th, und there 


be decided upon oath. tis necessary, if the 
. preservation of our liberties be. Lerds in power, 


is an end of our cunstitation. 


against the king and people to apply the Cival 


lt is treason 
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yestly condemned, but likewise how much 
aman might suffer by being falsely ac- 
cused; how much he might be harrassed 
by a prosecution, and how sensibly he 
might feel the disgrace of a trial. 

knew that to be charged with guilt implied 


List to making or bribing members. It is 
given withoat account: but if'a atinister apply 
Ht wrong he is accountable. Were i an in- 
nocent man im the case of the noble earl, I 
would solicit to have a strict enquiry. There 
was atime when [ thought 1 had served my 
king and my well. I was entertained 
upon my retarn with the rewards | was to re- 
ceive. Soon after this I was turned oat: all 
methods used to enquite into my conduct: a 
plate to be evidence against me: 

gave my opinion for his pardon, for 1 knew 
my insocence, and I was never accused. 

In the Bribery Act, 2 G. 2, c. 24, every maa 
convicted of having given money shall forfeit 
600/. But if any person offending shall within 
12 months discover any other, he shall be in- 
demnified from all he bath done against that 
act. Persons were indemnified on discovering 
the estates of the South Sea Directors. 

Cholmondeley. So frequent and so near divi- 
sions were never known In the House of Com- 
mons as upon ‘this enquiry. If this Bill pase, 
there will remain no rule even for the Judges 
togo by. It is contrary to ail that hath ever 
been thought law. he uiry about sir 
Thomas Cooke was carried alle a committee 
of both Houses. He bad often refused to ac- 
count: the suspicions were strong, if it was not 
notorious, that money had been given to mem- 
bers of each House. He says he is willing to 

ive evidence about the distribution of 87,0007. 
is was the only thing that could save him. 
Whereas there is not the suspicion of a crime 
against the earl of Orford. In the case of the 
earl of Macclesfield, upon the complaints of the 
suitors in the court,a commission was imsued 
by the crown, great faults appeared, an im- 
bment was ordered, and it was not till 
then, that a Bill of Indemnity was brought: 
and the Masters in Chancery consented to the 
Bill te indemnify them from two particular 
statotes. In the case of Thomson, every step 
relating to the affair was laid before this House 
before the Bill. 
_ Nobody can be sure of the indemnity seem- 
img to be given here. But every body is in- 
Vited to perjury. The cases of Frauds in the 
Castoms, or Excise ; of South Sea, or East India 
mpeny, ere very different. They were no- 
Yorious facts. A person falsly accused, may 
have the benefit of the penalties upon his ac- 
Cusers. But in such a committee he cannot. 

Berkley of Stratton. No wonder if the 

whole nation is against the person named in the 


Bill. 1 have fek the weight of his power with | 


insult added to it. But not to state one fact in 


ten years time, and then in a dearth of evidence 


to issue out 8 proclamation, is wrong proceed- 
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some degree of reproach, and that it gave 
room at least for an inference that the 
known conduct of the person accused waa 
such as made it p ¢, that he was still 
more wicked than he appeared ; they knew 
that the credulity of some might admit 


ing. itis searching for the crime instead of 
the criminal. J hope they will impeach him, 
and shall be glad to do justice on him without 
hurting my own conscience. 

Chesterpeld. Iknow of no disobligation I 
have to the earl of Orford; and have no one 
sentiment of pique against him. I never 
envied his power, but hoped the end of it would 
be the end of his meesures. And I have a 
great regard for his abilities, and many able 
[perbaps, amiable} qualities in social life. The 

ill is so far from a proscription, that it is a 
Bill to hinder enquiry from being impossible, 
and if it be thrown out, all hope of material jus- 
tice is proscribed. Almost every enquiry is by 
application to the guilty. Aecomplices are in- 
vited every day toa di by impunity, and 
rewards, and even with this condition added, if 
the person be convicted and pot else. Common 
danger continues the cement of common guilt, 
and impunity dissolves it. The statates about 
the South Sea and East India Company are to 
all futurity. Here, then, is no Corpus delicti. 
Were this Bill extended to all ministers here- 
after, I would he for it. Had I the honoar and 
misfortane to be a minister now, I woukd be the 
first to speak for it. Were the Commons to 
single me out by such a BiH, I would implore 
you, that as this aspersien was thrown upon 
me, you would encourage all evidence in the 
cage. Here the aspersiun is thrown already. 
There is Corpus suspicions, indeed delicti : tor 
it appears there were sums of money given by 
Paxton. There may indeed be subtleties of 


law, that take this case a little out of the 


letter of other cases. Su Articles of 
Iropeachment sent ap to you, how doth it come 
proved to you that there ts any thing worth 
your attention in them? It is only on the feith 
of the other House that you admit them. § 
speak as an advocate for the cries of the whole 
nation, whose discontents are founded on de- 
mestic poverty and publicdishonour. You fa- 
cilitate your jadicature, and make it possible 
by this Bi. If it be rejected, no evidence will 
be procured for the future against any minister, 
There is a great penalty upon perjury betore 
the committee : they have not impunity, and 
then what should invite them to it? Jo the sup- 
position of the five guineas mentioned by a 
noble ford, the man that should confess it 
would be hanged for the murder. In the case 
of Cooke, you thought it right to encourage him 
to speak, though not te torture him into speak~- 
ing. Now Paxton is accused of misapplying 
nearly the same sum. A parliament corrupted 
hy a Company, is corrupted only for that job, 
but corrupted by a minister is corrupted for all 
his jobs. In Cooke’s case the inquiry was par- 
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the charge upon evidence that was rejcct- 
ed by the court, and that difference of 
party, or private quarrels, might provoke 
others to propagate reports once publish- 
ed, even when in their own opinion they 
were sufficiently confuted ; and that there-. 


ticular, and the impunity was so, The present 
is an enquiry into the whole conduct of a per- 
son, and the impunity must be adequate to it, 
if not, it is frivolous. I will never let it be 
mentioned that the Civil List is not public 
money without controverting it. Without ac- 
count relates only to the receipt not the disburse- 
ment. When the crown had a great landed 
estate, the parliament have enquired whether 
those lands were applied to proper purposes. 
Grants have been prevented and resumed. 
For if the crown spends its estate, it must come 
upon the public. The jury which tries aman 
for any crime of which he is accused, notwith- 
standing this Bill shall judge whether the in- 
demnity reaches tu his case, if he hath 
looked in bis crime to secure himself, they will 
not clear him. But why such a Bill against 
this person rather than any other? Why, there 
are suspicions which the Commons, the na- 
tion, aad the situation of our affairs have raised. 
Suppose a minister removed from place and 
not from power, or from botb and not from fa- 
vour, or at least that his successor may think 
his interest, and the prince bis authority con- 
cerned in defending him, all Office Evidence 
will be cut off: and if all real evidence is to be 
cut off too, what can be done ? Rejecting this 
Bill, is passing one of impunity for all future 
ministers. hen a court aids a prosecution, 
you may have evidence enough. Bat are you 
in the case of an unwilling administration to be 
tied down by the precedents of a willing one? 
God forbid you should give a partial sentence 
on any account. But will you, when the na- 
tion cries for an enquiry, lie under the imputa- 
tion of obstructing it? What you lose in repu- 
tation you lose in weight. And if you reject 
this Bill, it will be a strong reason with me 
why it ought to be passed. 

ardwicke, C. I have given this Bill the 
most impartial consideration, and will give 
my opinion as if I had never known the person 
mentioned in it, or as FE would decree in a cause 
an respect of essentials, and so I would judge 
of an Impeachment, if it were to come before 
us. There can be none but prudential reasons 
for passing this Bill. Nothing is more con- 
trary to the rules of justice, than for evidence 
to be drawn forth in this manner. These rules 
have been limited in some cases of necessity 
and public convenience. Jn inferior courts 
this is a thing unheard of, under the laws re- 
warding discoveries of felonies, a club of men 
have gone about from assizes to assizes making 


false discoveries. In laws of this kind the le- 


gislature hath always considered the nature of 
the offeuce and reward. Suppose a reward of: 
10,0004, were given for discovering a rob- 
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fore an innocent man might languish in 
infamy by a groundless charge, though 
he should escape any legal penalty. 

It has theretore, my Lords, been irame- 
morially established in this nation, that no 
man can be apprehended, or called into 


hery, this would be such a temptation to false- 
hood as could not be approved. Now, in this 
Bill the offence and discovery are very doubt- 
fully expressed. A man that owes the public 
20,000/. that hath committed high treason, if 
he will swear the earl of Orford into any thing 
relative to the enquiry depending, shall be free. 
There nath been no instance of indemnifying 
every person that will swear against one person. 
Corpus suspicionis is a new term, it is the bod 
of a shadow : that is the foundation of the Bill. 
In Chancery, in the case of Sacheverell and 
Pool, a man published an advertisement that he 
would give 100/. to. any. man that could yive 
evidence in relation to such a marriage, ‘The 
other side moved the court upon this as a cons 
tempt of the court, the gentleman who adver- 
tised was committed, and all Westminster-hall 
were satisfied that this was right. A general 
advertisement for evidence against a person 
would be a high misdemeanour, and it would 
be illegal in the crown. None of the prece- 
dents mentioned have any relation to this Bill. 
There was a particular charge against Cooke. 
There were particular lords of this House sus- 
pected. But would they bave named any par- 
ticular lord, and promised a reward or indemnity 
for a discovery of any application of money to 
him? Any person who will discover without 
oath may by this Bill be indemnified. In 
Cooke’s Bill, he was to be indicted for perjury if 
he swore false, and they empowered a com- 
mittee of both Houses to administer the oath. 
As to the Proviso in the present Bill, the false- 
hood of a false deposition often cannot be 
proved. This Bill is enacting a suspicion upon 
@ person not accused. Aod if the most w- 
famous man shall in consequence of it discover 
before the House of Commons any fact, you 
will be obliged to admit him for a competent 
witness. What, if a judge should not know 
how to construe this Bill when pleaded. Be- 
lief'is nothing in evidence. Yet if knowledge, 
remembrance, and belief are to be construed 
disjunctively in this Bill, whoever believes the 
earl of Ortord to have been concerned in any 
criminal fact, shall be indemnified for bavi 
been concerned in it himself. And bow shall 
acourt of justice know whether any thing be 
relative to the conduct of the earl of Orford ? 

The public is indeed intitled to the evidence 
of every man, but not to every method of 
coming at that evidence. It is not intitled to 
the evidence of a man who may gain or lose 
by his evidence. There was an old law, 
whereby a felon by accusing another might 
clear himself. Lord Chief Justice Hales, in bis 
Pleas of the Crown, disapproves it much. 

All heinous and all compassionate Cases are 
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question, for any crime till there shall be 
roof,— a 

_ First, that there is a corpus delictt, a 
crime really and visibly committed ; thus 
before a process can be issued out for en- 
quirmg after a murderer, it must be ap- 
that a murder has been perpetrated, 

the dead body must be exposed to a jury, 
and it must appear to-them that he died 
by violence. It is not sufficient that a 
man is lost, and that it is probable that he 
is murdered, because no other reason of 
his abeence can be assigned; he must be 
found with the marks of force upon him, 


apt to 
ing of Hales. Personsshould not suffer passions 
warmed by virtuous motives to run away with 
them, ad make precedents which at length 
will become bad. If this Bill be necessary to 
preserve the constitution, how hath the con- 
oo subsisted to this day without this 

TE 

Thomson and Robinson became felons by 
law, before the Bill relating to them was brought 
in. I know of no instance of such a Bill ws 
the present. A Bill‘of pains and penalties 
changes the course of proceedings, and the 
persons who are tojudge: but they are still to 
jadge according to evidence. But this Bill 
changes the evidence itself, making persons 
Witnesses who could not be witnesses, tempting 
them with rewards, which never were given 
before by a law ex post facto. 

The Civil List being given without account 
Must mean, that the disbursements are not to 
be accounted for as well as the receipts. 

This Bill: indemnifies all the rogues in the 
three kingdoms, if they will come in for a par- 
Ucular purpose. I had rather suffer by such a 
Bill than vote for it. | 

Newcastle. If not passing this Bill will put 

Anendto the Enquiry, what is the consequence ? 

[1. e. it is not to the honour of’ the earl of Or- 
ford.] [tis not right to go out of the common 
road of enquiries. Theve may be prosecutions 
hereafter set on fout by ministries, and car- 
ned on under colour of such a Bill as this. 

Bathurst. If L-was sure of ny innocence, I 
should not perhaps care for the trouble that 
such a Bill as this might give me. Yet love 
to my character would weigh much with me to 
be for it. Thingsof this kind are only just by 
necessity. An administration will never want 
such a Bill: they can take other methods, and 


therefore the precedent of passing it will do 
ein no Service, 


Ilay. This Billis but a 
must be euforced with 
penalties. 

Question, to commit the Bill. 

N. C. 109. Of whom the Duke was one. 

_ ©. 57. Of whom bishop of Glocester 


one. 
The bishop of Oxford did not vote, 


preliminary one. It 
another of pains and 
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or some Circumstances that may make it 
credible, that he did not perish by accident 
or his own hand. | 

It is required, secondly, my lords, that 
he who apprehends any person as guilty of 
the fact thus apparently committed, must 
suspect him to be the criminal; for he is 
not to take an opportunity afforded him by 
the commission of an illegal act, to gratify 
any secret malice, or wanton curiosity, or 
to drag to a solemn examination,. those 
against whom he cannot support an ac- 
cusation. 

And, my lords, that suspicion may not 
ravage the reputation of Englishmen with- 
out controul ; that men may not give way 
to the mere suggestions of malevolence, 
and load the characters of those with atro- 
cious wickedness, whom perhaps they have 
no real reason to believe more depraved 
than the bulk of mankind, and whose fail- 
ings may have been exaggerated in their 
eyes by contrariety of opinion, or acci- 
dental competition, it is required in the 
third place, my lords, that whoever ap- 
prehends or molests another on suspicion 
of a crime, shall be able to give the rea- 
sons of his suspicion, and to prove them 
by competent evidence. 

These, my lords, are three essentials 
which the wisdom of our ancestors has 
made indispensably previous to the arrest 
or imprisonment of the meanest English- 
man; it-must appear, that there isa crime 
committed, that the person to be seized is 
suspected of having committed it, and that 
the suspicion is founded upon probability. 
Requisites so reasonable in their own na- 
ture, so necessary to the protection of every 
man’s quiet and reputation, and by con- 
sequence so useful to the security and 
happiness of society, that I suppose they 
will need no support orvindication. Every 
man is interested in the continuance of 
this method of proceeding, because no 
man is secure:from suffering by the inter- 

| ruption or abolition of it. . 

Such, my lords, is the care and caution 
which the law directs in the first part of 
any criminal process,—the detainment of 
the person supposed guilty: nor is the 
method of trial prescribed with less regard 
to the security of innocence. 

It is an established maxim, that no man 
can be obliged to accuse himself, or to 
answer any questions which may have any 
tendency to discover what the nature of 
his defence requires to be concealed. His 
guilt must appear either by a voluntary 
and unconstrained confession, which the 
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terrors of conscience have sometimes ex- 
torted, and the notoriety of the crime has 
at other times produced, or by the deposi- 
tion of such witnesses as the jury shall 
think worthy of behef. 

To the credibility of any witness it is 
always requisite that he be disinterested, 
that his own cause be not involved in that 
of the person who stands at the bar, that 
he has no prospect of advancing his for- 
tune, clearing his reputation, or securing 
his life. For it is made too plain by daily 
examples, that interest will prevail over 
the virtue of most men, and that it is not 
safe to believe those who are strongly 
tempted to deceive. 

There are cases, my lords, where the 
interest of the person offering his evidence 
is so apparent, that he is not even admitted 
to be heard; and any benefit which may 
possibly be proposed, is admitted as an 
objection to evidence, and weakens it in 
& measure proportionate to the distance 
of the prospect and the degree of profit. 

Such are the rules hitherto followed in 
criminal proceedings, the violation of which 
has been always censured as cruelty and 
oppression, an rhaps always becn re- 
pented even by t who proposed and 
defended it, when the commotions of party 
have subsided, and the heat of opposition 
and resentment has given way to unpreju- 
diced reflection. 

Of these rules, my lords, it ts not ne- 
cessary to ib ei any defence from the 
practice of distant nations, because it is 
sufficient in the present case, that they 
are established by the constitution of this 
country, to which every Briton has a 
right to appeal: for how can any man 
defend his conduct, if having acted under 
one law, he is to be tried by another. 

Let us therefore, my lords, apply these 
rules to the present bill, and enquire what 
regard appears to have been paid to them 
by the Commons, and how well we shall 
observe them by concurring in their de- 
sign. 

With respect to the first, by which it 
is required, that there be a known and ma- 
nifest crime, it does not appear to have 
engaged the least attention in the other 
House ; for no fact is specified in the bill 
upon which a prosecution can be founded, 
and therefore to enquire after evidence 
is somewhat preposterous: it is nothing 
less than to invite men to give their opi- 
nion without a subject, and to answer with- 
out & question. 

It may be urged, indeed, that there is 
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@ universal discontent over the whole na- 
tion ; that the clamour against the person 
mentioned in the bill, has been continued 
for many years ; that the influence of the 
nation is impaired in foreign countries ; 
that our treasury is exhausted ; that our 
liberties have been attacked, our proper- 
ties invaded, and our morals corrupted; 
but these are yet only rumours, without 
proof and without legal certainty; which 
may indeed with great propriety give oc- 
casion to an enquiry, and perhaps by that 
enquiry some facts may be ascertained 
which may afford sufficient reasons for far- 
ther procedure. 

But such, my lords, is the form of the 
bill now before us, that if it should pass 
into a statute, it would, in my opinion, 
put a stop to all future enquiry, by making 
those incapable of giving evidence, who 
have had most opportunities of knowing 
those transactions, which have given the 
chief occasion of suspicion, and from whom 
therefore the most important information 
must naturally be expected. 

The first requisite qualification of a wit- 
ness, whether we consult natural equity 
and reason, or the common law of our 
own country, is disinterestedness; an im 
difference with regard to all outward cir- 
cumstances, about the event of the trial 
at which his testimony is required. For 
he that is called as a witness where he is 
interested, is in reality giving evidence in 
his own cause. 

But this qualification, my lords, the 
bill now before us manifestly takes away ; 
for every man who shall appear against 
the person into whose conduct the House 
of Commons are enquiring, evidently pro- 
motes, in the highest degree, his own in- 
terest by his evidence, as he may preclude 
all examination of his own behaviour, and 
secure the possession of that wealth which 
he has accumulated by fraud and oppres- 
sion, or perhaps preserve that life which 
the justice of the nation might take away. 

Nothing, my lords, is more obvious 
than that this offer of indemnity my Es 
duce perjury and false accusation; nothing 
is more probable than that he who is con- 
scious of any atrocious villainies, which 
he cannot certainly secure from discovery: 
will snatch this opportunity of committing 
one crime more, to set himself free from 
the dread of punishment, and blot out 
his own guilt for ever, by charging lord 
Orford as one of his accomplices. 
ords, that he 
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indemnity to which the honest witness is 
entitled; but let us consider why this 
should be now, rather than in any former 
time, accounteda sufficient security against 
falshood and perjury. It is at all times 
criminal, and at all times punishable, to 
commit perjury; and yet it has been hi- 
therto thought necessary, not only to deter 
it by subsequent penalties, but to take 
avay all previous temptations; no man’s 
oath will be admitted in his own cause, 

though offered at the hazard of the pu- 
nishment inflicted upon perjury. To offer 

indemnity to invite evidence, and to deter 
them from false accusations by the for- 
feiture of it, even though we should allow 
to the penal clause all the efficacy which 
can be expected by those who proposed 
it, is only to set one part of the bill at vari- 
ance with the other, to erect and demolish 
at the same time. 

But it may be proved, my lords, that 
the reward will have more influence than 
the penalty ; and that every man who can 
reason upon the condition in which he is 
placed by this bill, will be more incited to 
accuse lord Orford, however unjustly, by 
the prospect of security, than intimidated 
by the forfeiture incurred by perjury. 

For, let us suppose, my lords, a man 
whose conduct exposes him to punishment, 
and who knows that he shall not long be 
able to conceal it; what can be more 
apparently his interest, than to contrive 

an accusation as may complicate his 
own wickedness with some transactions of 
the person to whom this bill relates? He 
may indeed be possibly confuted, and lose 
the benefit offered by the state; but the 
loss of it will not place him in a condition 
more dangerous than that which he was 
in before ; he has already deserved all the 
severity to which perjury will expose him, 
and by forging a bold and well-connect- 
ed calumny, he has at least a chance of 
escaping. : 

Let us suppose, my lords, that the 
Bill now under our consideration assigned 
5 Lionel reward to any man who 

appear against this person, with a 
clause b which he that hould accuse 
him falsly should be dismissed without 
his pay; would not this a pear a method 
of Prosecution contrary to iw, and reason, 
and justice 2? Would not every man im- 
mediately discover, that the witnesses were 

» and therefore they would deserve 
Bo credit? And what is the difference 
between the advantage now offered and 


any other consideration, except that 
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scarcely any other reward can be offered 
so great, and consequently so likely to in- 
fluence? It is to be remembered, that 
the patrons of this Bill evidently call for 
testimony from the abandoned and the 
profligate, from men whom they suppose 
necessarily to confess their own crimes in 
their depositions: and surely wrétches 
like these ought not to be solicited to per- 
jury by the offer of a reward. 

ow cruel must all impartial spectators af 
the public transactions account a prase- 
cution like this?) What would be your 
lordships’ judgment, should you read, 
that in any distant age, or remote country, 
@ man was condemned upon the evidence 
of persons publicly hired to accuse him, 
and who, by their own confession, were - 
traitors to their country ? 

That wickedness, my lords, should be ex- 
tirpated by severity, and justice rigorously 
exercised upon public offenders, is the un- 
controverted interest of every country; and 
therefore it is not to be doubted, that in 
all ages the reflections of the wisest men 
have been employed upon the most proper 
methods of detecting offences; and since 
the scheme now proposed has never been 
practised, or never but by the most op- 
pressive tyrants, in the most flagitious 
times, it is evident, that it has been thought 
inconsistent with equity, and of a tendency 
contrary to public happiness. 

I am very far, my lords, from desirin 
that any breach of national trust shoul 
escape detection, or that a public office 
should afford security to bribery, extor- 
tion, or corruption. I am far from intend- 
ing to patronise the conduct of the person 
mentioned in the present Bill. Let the 
Commons proceed with the utmost se- 
verity, but let them not deviate from 
justice. If he has forfeited his fortune, 
his honours, or his life, let them by a legal 
process be taken from him; but let it 
always be considered, that he, like every 
other man, is to be allowed the common | 
methods of self-defence; that he is to 
stand or fall by the laws of his country, 
and to retain the privileges of a Briton, 
till it shall appear that he has forfeited 
them by his crimes. 

To censure guilt, my lords, is undoubt- 
edly necessary, and to enquire into the con- 
duct of men in power incontestably just ; 
but by the laws both of heaven and earth, 
the means as well as the end are prescribed, 
‘ rectum recté, legitimum legitime facren- 
¢ dum,’ we must not only propose a good 
end in our conduct, but must attain it by 
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that method which equity directs and the 
law prescribes. 

“How well, my lords, the law has been 
observed hitherto on this occasion, I can- 
not but a that your lordships should 
consider. It is well known, that the Com- 
mons cannot claim a right to‘administer an 
oath, and therefore can only examine 
witnesses by oa interrogatories. That 
they cannot confer upon a committee the 

er which they have not themselves, is 
indubitably certain; and: therefore’ it is 
evident t they have exceeded their 
gees and proceeded in their enquiry 

y methods which the laws of this nation 
will not support. , 

That they cannot, my lords, in their 
own right administer an oath, they appa- 
rently confess by the practice of calling in 
on that occasion a justice of the peace, 
who, as soon as he has performed bis of- 
fice, is expected to retire. This, m 
lords, is an evident elusion, for it is al. 
ways intended, that he who gives an oath, 
gives it in consequence of his right to take 
the examination; but in this case the 
witness takes an oath coram non judice, 
before a magistrate that has no power to 
interrogate him, and is interrogated by 
those who have no right to require his 
oath. 

Such, my lords, is my opinion of the 
conduct of the committee of the House of 
Commons, of whom I cannot but conclude 
that they have assumed a right which the 
constitution of our government confers 
only on your lordships as a court of judi- 
cature, and therefore cannot think it pru- 
dent to confirm their proceedings by an 
srpeeeen of this Bull. 

he Commons may, indeed, imagine 
that the present state of affairs makes it 
necessary to proceed by extraordinary 
methods; they may believe that the nation 
will not be satisfied without a discovery of 
those frauds which have been so long 
practised, and the punishment of those 
men by whom they have so iong thought 
themselves betrayed and oppressed; but 
let us consider, that clamour is not evi- 
dence, and that we ought not either to 
recede from justice, or from our own 
rights, to satisfy the expectations of the 
people. | 

To remonstrate against this invasion of 
our privileges, my lords, might be at this 
juncture improper; the dispute might in 
this time of commotion and vicissitude dis- 
tract the attention of those to whom the 
public affairs are committed, retard the 
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business of the nation,. and give our ene- 
mies those advantages which they can 
never hope from their own courage, or 
policy, or strength. It may, therefore, be 
prudent on this occasion, only not to admit 
the right which they have assumed, to 
satisfy ourselves with retaining our privi- 
leges, without requiring any further confir- 
mation of them, and only defeat the inva- 
sion of them by rejecting the Bill, which 
is indeed of such a kind as cannot be‘ con- 
firmed without hazarding not only our 
own rights, but those of every English- 
man. 

For here is a species of testimony in- 
vited, which is hitherto unknown to our 
law, and from which it may be difficult to 
tell who can be secure: the witnesses are 
required to disclose all matters relating to 
the conduct of lord Orford, “ according 
to the best of their knowledge, remen- 
brance, or belief!” A form of deposition, 
my lords, of great latitude ; a man’s be- 
lief may be influenced by the report of 
others who may deceive him, by his obser- 
vation of circumstances either remote in 
themselves, or imperfectly discovered, or 
by his own teasonings, which must be just 
or fallacious according to his abilities ; but 
which must yet have the same effect upon 
his belief, which they will influence, not in 
proportion to their real strength, but to 
the confidence pin in them by himself. 

There is only one case, my lords, in 
which, by the common course of proceed- 
ings, any regard is had to mere belief, and 
this evidence is only accepted on that oc- 
casion, because no other can possibly be 
obtained. When any claim is to be deter- 
mined by written evidences, of which, in 
order to prove their validity, it is neces 
sary to enquire by whom they were drawn 
or signed ; those who are acquainted with 
the writing of a dead person, are admitted 
to deliver, upon oath, their “ belief” 
that the writing ascribed to him, was or was 
not his; but such secondary witnesses are 
never called when the person can be 
produced whose hand is tobe proved. 

There is yet another reason for which it 
is improper to admit such evidence as this 
Bill has a tendency to promote. It 
well known, that, in all the courts of com- 
mon law, the person accused is in some 
degree od from the danger of being 
overborne by false accusations, by the 
penalty which may be inflicted upon wit 
nesses discovered to be perjured ; but in 
the method of examination now pra ’ 
a method unknown to the constitution, De 
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such security can be obtained, for there is 
Mo provision made by' the laws for the 
punishment of a man who shall give false 
evidence before a committee of the House 
of Commons. 

It may likewise be observed, that this 
Bill wants one of the most essential pro- 
perties of the law, periey and deter- 
minate meaning; here is an indemnity 
promised to those who shall discover 
<¢ All that they know, remember, or be- 
lieve.”” A very extensive demand, and 
which may therefore be liable to more fal- 
lacies and evasions than can be immedi- 
ately enumerated or detected. For how 
can ah one prove that he has a claim to 
the indemnity? He may, indeed, make 
some discoveries, but whether he does not 
¢onceal something, who can determine? 
May not such reserves be suspected, when 
his answers shall not satisfy the expecta- 
tions of his interrogators? And may not 
that suspicion deprive him of the benefit 
of the act? May not a man, from want 
of memory, or presence of mind, omit 
something at his examination which he 
may appear afterwards to have known? 
And since no human being has the power 
of distinguishing exactly between faults and 
frailties, may not the defect of his memory 
be charged .on him as a criminal suppres- 
sion of a known fact? And may not he 
be left to suffer the consequences of his 
own confession? Will not the Bill give an 


t oppo way for partiality? And 
wei not life and death, liberty and impri- 
sonment, be placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons? May 
they not be easily satisfied with informa- 
tions of one man, and incessantly press 
another to farther discoveries? May they 
not call some men notoriously criminal to 
examination, only to secure them from 
punishment, and set them out of the reach 
of justice; and extort from others such 
answers as may best abi their views, 
by declaring themselves unsatisfied with 
the extent of their testimony? And will 
not this be an extortion of evidence equi- 
valent to the methods practised in the most 
despotic governments,’ and the most bar- 
barous nations. | 

It has always been the praise of this 
House to pay an equal regard to justice 
and to mercy, and to follow without par- 
tiality the direction of reason, and the 
light of truth; and how consistently with 
this character, which it ought to be our 
highest ambition to maintain, we can ra- 
tify the present Bill, your lordsbips are 
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this day to consider. ‘It is to be enquired 
whether to, suppose a man guilty, only 
because some guilt is suspected, be agree- 
able to justice ; and whether it be rational, 
before there is arty proof of a crime, to 
point out the criminal. 

We are to consider, my lords, whether 
it is not unjust to hear, against any man, 
an evidence who is hired to accuse him, 
and hired with a reward which he cannot 
receive without confessing himself a man 
unworthy of belief. 

It is to be enquired, whether the evi- 

dence of a man who declares only what 
he “ believes” ought to be admitted, when 
the nature of the crimes, allows stronger 
proof, and whether any man ought to be 
examined where he cannot be punished if 
he be found perjured. : 
_ A natural and just regard to our own 
rights, on the preservation of which the 
continuance of the constitution may de- 
pend, ought to alarm us at the appearance 
of any attempt to invade them; and the 
necessity of known forms of justice, ought 
to incite us to the prevention of any in- 
novation in the methods of prosecuting 
offenders. | 

For my own part, my lords, I cannot 
pervs either the_principles or form of 
the Bill. I think it necessary to proceed 
by known precedents, when there is no 
immediate danger that requires extraor- 
dinary measures, of which I am far from 
being convinced that they are necessary 
on the present occasion. I think that the 
certainty of a crime ought to precede in the 
prosecution of a criminal, and I see that 
there.is in the present case no crime at- 
tempted to be proved. The Commons 
have, in my opinion, already exceeded 
their privileges, and I would not willingly 
confirm their new claims. For these rea- 
sons, my lords, I openly declare, that I 
cannot agree to the Bill’s being read a se- 
cond time. 


Lord Talbot: 


My lords; se high is my venera- 
tion for this assembly, that it is never with- 
out the utmost efforts of resolution that 
I can prevail upon myself to give my sen- 
timents upon any question that is the sub- 
ject of debate, however strong may be 
my conviction, or however ardent my zeal. 

But in a very particular degree do I 
distrust my own abilities, when | find my 
own opinion contrary to that of the noble 
lord who has now spoken; and it is no 
common perplexity to be reduced to the 
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difficult choice of either muppress Oe ay 
thoughts, or exposing them to so disad- 
vantageous a contrast. 

Yet, since such is my present state, that 
I cannot avoid a declarationof my thoughts 
on this question, without being condemn- 
ed in my own breast as a deserter of my 
country, nor utter them without the dan- 
ger of becoming comtemptible in the eyes 
of your lordships; I will, however, follow 
my conscience, rather than my interest ; 
and though I should lose any part of my 
little reputation, I shall find an ample re- 
compence from the consciousness that I 
Jost it in the discharge of my duty, on an 
occasion which requires from every good 
man the hazard of his life. 

The arguments of the noble lord have 
had upon me an effect which they never, 
perhaps, produced on any part of his au- 

ience before; they have confirmed me 
in the contrary opinion to that which he 
has endeavoured to maintain. It has been 
remarked, that in some encounters, not 
to put to flight is to obtain the victory: 
and, in a controversy with the noble lord, 
not to be convinced by him, is to receive 
a sufficient proof that the cause in which 
he is engaged is not to be defended by 
wit, eloquence, or learning. 

On the present question, my lords, as 
on all others, he has produced all that 
can be urged, either from the knowledge 
of past ages, or experience of the present ; 
all that the scholar or the statesman can 
supply has been accumulated ; one argu- 
ment has been added to another, and all 
the powers of a great capacity have been 
employed, only to show that right and 
wrong cannot be confounded, and that 
fallacy can never strike with the force of 
truth. 

When I survey the arguments of the 
noble lord, disrobed of those ornaments 
_ which his imagination has so liberally be- 
stowed upon them, I am surprised at the 
momentary effect which they had upon 
my mind, and which they could not have 
prosices had they been clothed in the 

nguage of any other person. 

_ For when I recollect, singly, the par- 
ticular positions upon which his opinion 
seems to be founded, I do not find them 
by any means uncontrovertible ; some of 
them seem at best uncertain, and some 
evidently mistaken. . 

That there is no apparent crime com- 
mitted, and that therefore no legal en- 
quiry can be made after the criminal, I 
cannot hear without astonishment. Is our 


commerce ruined, are our troops 
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destroy- 
ed, are the morals of the people vitiated, 
is parliament crowded with dependents, 
are our fleets disarmed, our allies betrayed, 
and our enemies supported without a crime? 
Was there no certainty of any crime com- 
mitted, when it was moved to petition his 
majesty to dismiss this person from his 
councils for ever? - 

It has been observed, my lords, that no- 
thing but a sight of the dead body can 
warrant a pursuit after the murderer; but 
this is a concession sufficient for the pre- 
sent purpose ; for if, upon the sight of a 
murdered person, the murderer may law- 
fully be enquired after, and those who are 
reasonably suspected detained and exa- 
mined; with equal reason, my lords, may 
the survey of a ruined nation, a pation 
oppressed with burthensome taxes, de- 
voured by the caterpillars of a standing 
army, sunk into contempt in every foreign 
court, and repining at the daily decay of 
its commerce, and the daily multiplication 
of its oppressors, incite us to an enquiry 
after the author of its miseries. 

It is asserted, that no man ought to be 
called into question for any crime, who is 
not suspected of having committed %. 
This, my lords, is a rule not only reason 
able in itself, but so naturally observed, 
that I believe it was never yet broken; 
and am certain no man will be charge 
with the violation of it, for accusing this 
person as an enemy to his country. 

But he that declares his suspicion, may 
be called upon to discover upon what facts 
it is founded; nor will this part of the law 
produce any difficulty in the present case, 
for as rey man in the nation suspects tits 
person of the most enormous crimes, every 
man can produce sufficient arguments to 
justify his opinion. : 

On all other occasions, my lords, public 
fame is allowed some weight; that 8” 
man is universally accounted wicked, ¥ 
add strength to the testimon brought 
against him for any particular offence; # 
it is at least a sufficient reason for calling 
any man to examination that a crime 
committed, and he is generally r 
to be the author of it. : 

That this is the state of the person into 
whose conduct the House of Commons &re 
now enquiring, that he is censured by 
every man in the kingdom, whose sr 
ments are not repressed by visible ™ 
fluence, that he has no friends but these 
who have sold their integrity for the plan 
der of the public, and that ail who are 
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énemies to their country, hdve, for many 
years, iricessantly struggled to drag him 
down frera the pihnacle of power, and 
expore him to that punishment which he 
has so long deserved, and so leng defied, 
js evident beyond contradiction. 

Let it not therefore be urged, my lords, 
that there is no certainty of a crime which 
isproved to the conviction of every honest 
mind; let it not be said that it is unrea- 
sonable to suspect this man, whom the 
voice of the people, a voice always to be 
feverenced, has so long condemned. 

The method of procuring evidence 
against him by an act of indemnity has 
deen A ants by the neble lord as not 
agreeable to justice or to law: in the know- 

ledge of the law I am far from imagining 
myself able to contend with him; but I 
think it may not be improper to observe, 
that a person of the highest eminence in 
that profession, whose long study and great 
abilities give his decisions ah uncommon 
claim to authority and veneration, and who 
was always considered in this House with 
the highest regard, appears to have enter- 
tained a very different opinion. 

It was declared by him, without the 
least restriction, that all means were law- 
ful which tended to the discovery of truth, 
and therefore the public may justly expect, 
that extraordinary methods should be used 
upon occasions of uncommon importance. 

Nor does this expedient appear to me 
very remote from the daily practice of 
promising pardon to thieves, on condition 
that they will make discoveries by which 
tieir confederates may be brought to jus- 

ce. 

If we examine only the equity of this 
Procedure, without regard to the examples 
of former times, it appears to me easily 
defensible ; for what can be more rational 
han to break # confederacy of wretches 
combined for the destruction of the hap- 
piness of mankind, by dividing theie inte- 
rest, and making use, for the public good, 
of that regard for their own safety, which 
hes swallowed up every other principle of 
action ? 

It is admitted that wickedness ought to 
punished, and it is universally known 
punishment must be preceded by de- 
tection ; any method therefore that pro- 
Motes the discovery of crimes may be con- 
sidered as advantageous to the public. 

As there is no wickedness of which the 
Pernicious consequences are more extcn- 
sive, there is none which ought more dili- 
_ Gently to be prevented, or more severely 
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padalied than that of these men who 
ave dared to abuse the power which their 
countty has put into their hands; but how 
they can be convicted by any other means 
than those which are now proposed, I con- 
fess myself unable to discover; for by a 
very small degree of artifice, a man in- 
vested with power niay make every wit- 
ness a partner of his guilt, and no man 
will be able to accuse him, without betray- 
ing himself. In the present case it is evi- 
dent, that the person of whose actions thé 
Bill now before us is designed to produce 
a more perfect discovery, has been com- 
bined with others in illegal measures which 
their own security obliges them to con- 
ceal, and which therefore the interest of 
the public demands to be divulged. 

That Paxton has distributed large sums 
for purposes which he dares not discover, 
we are informed by the Reports of the 
Secret Committee; and I suppose every 
body suspects that they were distributed 
as rewards for services which the nation 
thinks not very meritorious, and I believe 
no man will ask what reason can be alleged 
for such suspicions. 

But since it may be lpn suggested, 
that Paxton expended these sums con- 
trary to his master’s direction, or without 
his knowledge, it may be demanded, whe- 
ther such an assertion would not be am ap- 
parent proof of a very criminal degree of 
negligence in a man entrusted with the 
care of the public treasure ? 

Thus, my lords, it abrents in my opi- 
nion evident, that either he has concurred 
in measures which his servile agent, the 
mercenary tool of wickedness, is afraid to 
confess, or that he has stood by negligent 
of his trust, and suffered the treasuré of 
the nation to be squandered by the meanest 
wretches without account. 

That the latter part of the accusation is 
undoubtedly just, the report of the House 
of Commons cannot but convince us. It 
appears that for near eight years, Paxton 
was so high in confidence, that no account 
was demanded from him; he bestowed 

ensions at pleasure, he was surrounded, 
ike his master, by his idolaters; and after 
the fatigue of cringing in one place, hack 
an opportunity of purchasing with the taxés 
ef the nation, the gratification of tyranny 
in another. 

I presume, my lords, that no man dares 
assert such a flagrant neglect of so impor- 
tant an office, to be not criminal in a very 
high degree ; te steal in private houses that 
which is received in trust, is felony by the 
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statutes of our country: and surely the 
wealth of the public ought not to be less 
secured than that of individuals, nor ought 
he that connives at robbery to be treated 
with more lenity than the robber. 

Therefore, my lords, as I cannot but 
approve of the Bill, I move that it may be 
read a second time; andIh the rea- 
sons which I have offered, when joined 
with others, which I expect to hear from 
lords of a greater experience, knowledge 
and capacity, will induce your lordships to 
be of the same opinion. 


Lord Hervey: 


My lords; as the Bill now before us 
is of a new kind, upon an occasion no less 
new, I have endeavoured to bestow upon 
it a proportionate degree of attention, and 
have considered it in all the lights in which 
I could place it: I have, in my imagina- 
tion, connected with it all the circum- 
stances with which it is accompanied, and 
all the consequences that it may oe 
either to the present age, or to futurity ; 
but the longer I reflect upon it, the more 
firmly am I determined to oppose it; nor 
has deliberation any other effect, than to 
crowd my thoughts with new arguments 
against it, and to heighten dislike to de- 
testation. 

. It must, my lords, immediately occur 
to every man at the first mention of the 
method of proceeding now proposed, that 
it is such as nothing but extreme necessity 
can vindicate; that the noble person 
against whom it is contrived, must be a 
monster burthensome to the world; that 
his crimes must be at once public and 
enormous, and that he has been already 
condemned by all maxims of justice, 
though he has had the subtilty to escape 
by some unforeseen defect in the forms of 
Jaw. It might be imagined, my lords, 
that there were evident marks of guilt in 
the conduct of the man thus censured, 
that he fled from the justice of his country, 
that he had openly suborned witnesses in 
his favour, or had by some artifice certainly 
known, obstructed the evidence that was 
to have been brought against him. It 
might at least be reasonably conceived, 
that his crimes were of such a kind as 
might in their own nature easily be con- 
cealed, and that therefore some extraor- 
dinary measures were necessary for the 
_ discovery of wickedness which lay out of 
the reach of common enquiry. 

But, my lords, none of these circum- 
atances can be now alleged; for there is 
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no certainty of any crime committed, nor 
any appearance of consciousness or fear in 
the person accused, who sets his ene- 
mies at defiance in full security, and de- 
clines no legal trial of his past actions; 
of which it ought to be observed, that 
theyhave by the nature of his employments 
been so public, that they may easily be ex- 
amined without recourse to a new law to 
facilitate discoveries. 

The Bill therefore is, my lords, at least 
unnecessary, and an innovation not neces- 
sary ought always to be rejected, because 
no man can foresee all the consequences 
of new measures, or can know what evils 
they -may create, or what subsequent 
changes they may introduce. The alter- 
ation of one part of a system naturally 
requires the alteration of another. 

ut, my lords, that there is no neces- 
sity for this law now proposed, is not the 
strongest argument that may be brought 
against it, for there is in reality a neces- 
sity that it should be rejected. Justice 
and humanity are necessarily to be su 
ported, without which no society can i 
sist, nor the life or property of any man be 
seat i with security: and neither justice 
nor humanity can truly be said to reside, 
where a law like this has met with appro- 
bation. 

My lords, to prosecute any man by 
such methods, is to overbear him by the 
violence of power, to take from him all 
the securities of innocence, and divest him 
of all the means of self-defence. It is to 
hire against him those whose testimonies 
ought not to be admitted, if they. were 
voluntarily produced, and of which, surely, 
nothing will be farther ne to annihi- 
late the validity, than to observe that they 
are the depositions of men who are villains 
by their own confession, and of whom the 
nation sees, that they may save their 
lives by a bold accusation, whether true or 
false. 

That the Bill will indeed be effectual to 
the purposes designed, that it will crowd 
the courts of justice with evidence, and 
open scenes of wickedness neverdiscovered 
before, I can readily believe; for 1 cannot 
imagine that any man who has exposed his 
life by any flagrant crime, will miss so fair 
an opportunity of saving it by another. I 
shall expect, my lords, that villains of all 
denominations, who are now. skulking in 
private retreats, whoare eluding the officers 
of justice, or flying before the public pur- 
suit of the country, will secure themselves 
by this easy expedient; and that house- 
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breakers, highwaymen, and pickpockets, 
will come up in crowds to the bar, charge 
the earl of Orford as their accomplice, and 
plead this Bill as a security against all 
enquiry. 
at this supposition, however wild and 
exaggerated it may seem, may not be 
thought altogether chimerical, that it may 
a with how little consideration this 
ili has been drawn, and how easily it ma 

be perverted to the patronage of wicked- 
ness, I will lay before your lordships such 
a plea as may probably be produced by it. 

A man whom the consciousness of 
murder has for some time kept in continual 
terrors, may clear himself for ever, by 
alleging, that he was commissioned by the 
earl of Orford to engage, with any certain 
sum, the vote or interest of the murdered 
. person ; that he took the opportunity of a 
soh place to offer him the bribe, and 
prevail upon him to comply with his pro- 
posals ; but that finding him obstinate and 
perverse, filled with prejudices against a 
wise and just administration, and inclined 
to obstruct the measures of the govern- 
ment, he for some time expostulated with 
him; and being provoked by his contu- 
melious representations of the state of 
affairs, he could no longer restrain the 
ardour of his loyalty, but thought it proper 
to remove from the world a man so much 
inclined to spread sedition among the peo- 
ple; and that therefore finding the place 
convenient, he suddenly rushed upon him 
and cut his throat. 

Thus, my lords, might the murderer 

resent his case, perhaps, without any 
possibility of a legal confutation; thus 
might the most atrocious villanies escape 
censure, by the assistance of impudence 
and cunning. 

A Bill lee this, my lords, is nothing 
less than a proscription; the head of a 
citizen is apparently set to sale, and evi- 
dence is hired; by which the innocent and 
hai guilty may be destroyed with equal 

acility. 


It is apparent, my lords, that they 
by whom this Bill is proposed, act upon 
the supposition that the noble person men- 
tioned in it, is guilty of all those crimes 
of which he is suspected ; a supposition, 
my lords, which it is unjust to make, and 
to which neither reason, nor the laws of 
our country, will give countenance or 
support. 

I, my lords, will much more equitably 
pi eg him innocent: I willsuppose that 
he has, throughout ‘all the years of his 


‘ 
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administration, steadily prosecuted the 
best ends, by the best means; that if he 
has sometimes been mistaken or disa 
pointed, it has been neither by his negli- 

ence nor ignorance, but by false intel- 
igence, oraccidents not tobe foreseen; and 


that he has never either sacrificed his _ 


country to private interest, or procured, 
by any illegal methods, the assistance and 
support of the legislature; and I will ask 
pow lordships, whether, if this character 

e just, the Bill ought to be passed, and 
doubt not but every man’s conscience will 
inform him, that it ought to be rejected 
with the utmost indignation. 

‘The reason, my. lords, for which it 
ought to be rejected, is evidently this, 
that it may bring innocence into danger. 
But, my lords, every man before his 
trial is to be supposed innocent, and there- 
fore no man ought to be exposed to the 
hazards of a trial, by which virtue and 
wickedness are reduced to a level. A 
Bill like this ought to be marked out as 
the utmost effort of malice, as a species 
of cruelty never known before, and as a 
method of prosecution which this House 
has censured. | | 

I did not, indeed, expect from those 
who have solong clamoured with inces- 
sant vehemence against the measures of 
the ministry, such an open confession of 
their own weakness. Nothing, my lords, 
was s0 vee aa urged, or so warmly 
exaggerated, as the impossibility of pro- 
curing evidence against a man in power ; 
nothing was more confidently asserted, 
than that his guilt would be easily proved’ 
when his authority was at an end; and 
that even his own agents would readily 
detect him, when they were no longer de-~ 
pendant upon his favour. 

The time, my lords, so long expected, 
and so ardently desired, is at length come; 
this noble person, whom they have so lon 
pursued with declamations, invectives, an 
general reproaches, has at length resigned 
those offices which set him above punish- 
ment or trial ; he is now without any other 
security than that by which every other 
man is sheltered from oppression, the pub- 
lic protection of the laws of his country ; 
but he is yet found impregnable, he is yet 
able to set his enemies at defiance ; and 
they have therefore now, with great saga- 
city, contrived a method by which he: 
may be divested of the common privileges’ 
of a social being, and may be hunted like 
a wild beast, without defence, and with 


out pity. 
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Where, my lords, can it be expected 
that malice like this will find anend? Is 
it not reasonable to a that if they 
should be gratified in this demand, and 
should find even this expedient baffled by 
the abilities which they have so often en- 
countered without success, they would 
proceed to measures yet more atrocious, 
and punish him without evidence, whom 
they call to a trial without a crime? 

it has been observed by the noble lord 
who spoke last, that there are crimes men- 
tioned in the Report of the Secret Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, or that at 
least such facts are asserted in it, that an 
accusation may by easy deductions be 
formed from them. The Report of that 
Committee, my lords, with whatever vene- 
ration it may be mentioned, by those 
whose purposes it happens to favour, or 
of whatever importance it may be in the 
other House, is here nothing but a pamph- 
let not to be regarded as an evidence, or 
quoted as a writing of authority. It is 
only an account of facts of which we know 
not how they were collected, and which 
every one may admit or reject at his own 
choice, till they are ascertained by proper 
evidence at our own bar, and which there- 
fore ought not to influence our opinion 
in the present debate. 

Nor is the Bill, my lords, only founded 
upon principles inconsistent with the con- 
gtitution of this nation, apparently tending 
to the introduction of a new species of 
oppression, but is in itself such as cannot 
be ratified without injury to the honour 
of this great assembly. 

In examining the Bill, my lords, I think 
it not necessary to dwell upon the more 
minute and trivial defects of the ortho- 
graphy and expression, though they are 
such as might give occasion for 
suspecting that they by whiom it was writ- 
ten, were no less strangers to our language 
than to our constitution. There are er- 
rors or falshoods which it more nearly 
concerns us to detect, and to which we 
cannot give any sanction, without an evi- 
dent diminution of our own authority. 

It declares, my lords, that there is now 
an enquiry depending before parliament, 
an assertion evidently false, for the en- 

uiry is only before the Commons. Whe- 

er this was inserted by mistake or de- 
sign, whether it was intended to insinuate 
that the whole parliamentary power was 
comprised in the House of Commons, or 
to persuade the nation that your lordships 
@oncurred with them in this enquiry, it 
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is not possible to determine ; but since it 
is false in either sense, # ought not to re- 
ceive our confirmation. 

If we should pe the Bill in its present 

state, we should not only declare our ap- 
probation of the measures hitherto pur- 
sued by the Commons, by which it hasbeen 
already proved, by the noble and learned 
lord ae spoke first against the Bill, that 
they have not only violated the law, but 
invaded the rrivileges of this House ; we 
should not only establish for ever in a 
committee of the House of Commons, the 
power of examining upon oath by an elu- 
sive and equivocatory expedient, but we 
should in etiect vote away our own exist- 
ence, give up at once all authority in the 
government, and grant them an unlimited 
pebid by acknowledging them the par- 
iament, an acknowledgment which might 
in a very short time be quoted against us, 
and from which it would not be easy for 
us to extricate ourselves. 

It has indeed been remarked, that there 
is a large sum of money disbursed without 
account, and the public is represented as 
apparently injured, either by fraud or 
negligence ; but it is not remembered that 
none but his majesty has a right to 
enquire into the distribution of the reve- 
nue appropriated to the support of his 
family and dignity, and the payment of 
his servants, and which therefore can- 
not in any degree be called public 
money, or fall under the cognizance of 
those whom it concerns to inspect the na- 
tional accounts. Either the civil list must 
be exempt from enquiries, or his maj 
must be reduced to a state below that of 
the meanest of his subjects; he can enjoy 
neither freedom nor property, and must 
be debarred for ever from those blessings 
which he is incessantly labouring to secure 
to others. 

There is likewise another consideration 
which my regard for the honour of this 
assembly suggested to me, and of which 
I doubt not but that all your lordships will 
allow the importance. The noble person 
who is pointed out in this Bill as a public 
criminal, and whom all the villains of the 
kingdom are invited to accuse, is invested 
with the same honours as ourselves, and 
has a son who has for many years pos- 
sessed a seat amongst us; Jet us not there- 
fore concur with the Commons to load 
our own House with infamy, and to propo- 
gate reproach, which will at last fix upon 
ourselves. 

Innumerable are the objections, my 
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lords, which might yet be urged, and urged 
without drs possibility of reply; but as I 
have already been heard with so much 
I thik what has been already 
mentioned sufficient to determine the ques- 
tion: and as I doubt not but the other 
defects and absurdities will be observed, 
if % be necessary, by some other lords, I 
shail presume only to add, that as the Bill 
appears to me contrary to the laws of this 
mation, to the common justice of society, 
and to the general reason df mankind, as 
it must naturally alae a precedent of 
oppression, and confirm a species of au- 
thority in the other House which was 
either never claimed before, or always de- 
nied ; a3 I think the most notorious and 
public criminal t not to be deprived 
of that method of defence which the esta- 
blished customs of our gountry allow him, 
end believe the person mentioned ia this 
Bill to deserve rather applauses and re- 
wards than ceneures and punishments, I 
think myself obliged to oppose it, and ho 
te find your lordships unanimous in t 
same opinion. | 
The Duke of Argyle : 


My lords; whatever be the 
fate of this question, I have little hope 
that it will be unanimonsly decided, be- 
couse I have reason to fear that some 
lords have conceived prejudices against 
the Bil, which hinder them from disco- 
vering either its reasonableness or its ne- 
cousity; and am convineed that others 
who approve the Bill, can support their 
opinion by arguments from which, as th 
cannot be confuted, they never wi 
recede. | 


Those arguments which have inftu- 
enced my opinion, I will lay before your 
lordships, and doubt not of showing that 
I an fae from giving way to per- 
sonal malice, or the prejudices of oppo- 
@tion ; and that f regard only the voice of 
reason, and the call of the nation. 

Caimnese and impartiality, my lords, 
have been with great pale ged recom- 
tended to us by the noble lord who spoke 

im this debate; and I hope he will 
discover by the moderation with which I 
deliver my sentiments on this occa- 
ston, how tnach I reverence his precepts, 
end how willingly I yield to his authority. 

I am at least certain, that I have hi- 
therto listened to the arguments that have 
beers offered on cither side with an at- 
tention Goid of prejudice; E have re- 
Premed ASO motions of conTi8tion, Adt 
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abstfacted my mind from any difficulty, to 
avoid the labour of solving it: I have 
been solicitous to survey every position in 
its whole extent, and trace it to its ree 
motest consequences ; I have assisted the 
arguments against the Bill by favourable 
suppositions and imaginary circumstances, 
and have endeavoured to divest my own 
opinion of some appendant and accidental 
advantages, that 1 might view it in a state 
less likely to attract regard; and yet I 
cannot find any reason by which I could 
justify myself te my country or my con- 
science, if I should concur in rejecting thia 
Bill, or should not endeavour to promote it. 

I am not unacquainted, my lords, witli 
the difficulties that obstruct the know- 
ledge of our own hearts, and cannot deny 
that inclination may be sometimes mise 
taken for conviction ; and men even wise 
and honest, may imagine themselves to 
believe what, in reality, they oniy wish: 
but this, my lords, can only happen for 
want of attention, or on sudden emer- 
gencies, when it is necessary to deters 


mine with little consideration, while the — 


passions have not yet time to subside, and 
reason is yet struggling with the emotions 
of desire. — | 

In other circumstances, my lords, i 
am convinced that no man imposes on 
himself without conniving at the fraud; 
without consciousness that he admits an 
opinion which he has not well examined, 
and without consulting indolence rather 
than reason; and therefore, my lords, I 
can with confidenee affirm, that I now 
declare my real opinion, and that if I err, 
[ err only for want of abilities to discover 
the truth; and hope it will appear to your 
lordships, that I have been misled at least 
by specious arguments, and deceived by 
fallacious appearances, which it is no res 
proach not to have been able to detect. 

It will, my lords, be granted, I sup- 
pose, without hesitation, that the law is 
consistent with itself; that it never at thé 
same time commands and prohibits the 
same action, that it cannot be at once 
violated and observed. From thence it 
will inevitably follow, that where the cir 
cumstances of any transaction are such, 
that the principles of that law by which it 
is cognizable are opposite to each other, 
some expedients may be found by which 
these circumstances may be altered. Other- 
wise a subtle or powerful delinquent will 
always find shelter in ambiguities, and the 
law will femain inactive, like # balance 
loaded equally on each side. 

[2%] 
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On the present occasion, my lords, I 
pronounce with the utmost confidence, as 
a maxim of indubitable certainty, ‘ That 
the public has a claim to every man’s evi- 
dence,” and that no man can plead ex- 
emption from this duty to his country. 
But those whom false gratitude, or con- 
tracted notions of their own interest, or 
fear of being entangled in the snares of 
examination prompt to disappoint the jus- 
tice of the public, urge with equal vehe- 
mence, and indeed with equal truth, that 
‘no man is obliged to accuse himself,”’ 
and that the constitution of Great Britain 
allows no man’s evidence to be extorted 
from him, to his own destruction. 

Thus, my lords, two of the first prin- 
ciples of the English law, though maxims 
equally important, equally certain, and 
equally to be preserved from the least ap- 
pearance of violation, are contradictory to 
each other, and neither can be obeyed, 
because neither can be infringed. 

How then, my lords, is this contradic- 
tion to be reconciled, and the necessity 
avoided of breaking the law on one side or 
the other, but by the method now pro- 
posed, of setting those whose evidence is 
required, free from the danger which they 
may incur by giving it? 

The end of the law isthe redress of 

wrong, the protection of right, and the 
preservation of happiness; and the law is 
#0 far imperfect as it fails to produce the 
end for which it is instituted ; and where 
any imperfection is discovered, it is the 
province of the legislature to supply it. 
. By the experience, my lords, of one 
generation after another, by the continued 
application of successive ages, was our 
Jaw brought to its present accuracy. As 
new combinations of circumstances, or 
unforeseen artifices of evasion, discovered 
to our ancestors the insufficiency of former 
provisions, new expedients were invented ; 
and as wickedness improved its subtilty, 
the law multiplied its powers, and ex- 
tended its vigilance. 

If I should, therefore, allow, what has 
been urged, that there is no precedent of 
a Bill like this, what can be inferred from 
it, but that wickedness has found a shelter 
that was never discovered before, and 
which must be forced by a new method of 
attack? And what then are we required 
to do more than has been always done 
by our ancestors, on a thousand occasions 
of far less importance? 

_ I know not, my lords, whether it be 
possible to imagine an CMergence. that can 
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more evidently require the interposition 
of the legislative power than this which 
is now proposed to your consideration. 
The nation been betrayed in 

and disgraced m war; the constitution has 
been openly invaded, the votes of the 
House of Commons set publicly to sale, 
the treasures of the public have been 
squandered to purchase security to those 
by whom it was oppressed, the people 
are exasperated to madness, the Commons 
have begun the enquiry that has been 
for more than twenty years demanded 
and eluded, and justice is on a sudden in- 
superably retarded by the deficiency of 
the Jaw. 

Surely, my lords, this is an occasion 
that may justify the exertion of -unusual 
powers, and yet nothing either new or un- 
usual is required; for the Bill now pro. 
posed may be supported both by prece- 
dents of occasional laws, and parallel sta- 
tutes of lasting obligation. 

When frauds have been committed by 
the agents of trading companies, bills of 
indemnity to those by whom any disco- 
veries should be made, have been proposed 
and passed without any of those dreadful 
consequences which some noble lords have 
foreseen in this. I have never heard that 
any man was 80 stupid as to mistake such 
a Bill for a general act of grace, or that 
the confession of any crimes was 
by it, except of those which it was in- 
tended to detect ; I have never been i- 
formed, that any murderer was blest 
ed with the acuteness of the noble lord, 
or thought of flying to such an act as toa 
conimon shelter for villany. . Such su 
sitions, my lords, can be intended only ta 
prolong a controversy and weary an Op- 
ponent ; nor can such trifling exaggers 
ations contribute to any other end, than 
of discovering the fertility of imagination, 
and the exuberance: of eloquence. 

For my part, my lords, I think passion 
and negligence equally culpable in a de- 
bate like this; and cannot forbear to re 
commend seriousness and attention, with 
the same zeal, with which moderation 80 
impartiality have already been inculcated. 
He that entirely disregards the question 
in debate, who thinks it too trivial for 8 
serious discussion, and speaks upon It W! 
the same superficial gaiety with which be 
would relate the change of a fashion, oF 
the incidents of a ball, is not very likely; 
either to discover or propagate the truth; 
and is less to be pardoned, than he who 


is betrayed by passion into absurdities, 
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‘ That Bills, without any essential dif. 
ference from that which is now before us, 
have been passed in favour of private com- 
panies, is indisputably certain ; it is cer- 
tain that they never produced any other 
effect, than such as were expected from’ 
them by those who promoted them. It 


is evident, that the welfare of the nation 


is more worthy of our regard than any 
separate company; that the whole is of 
more importance than a part ; and there- 
fore the same measures may be now used 
' with far greater justice, and with equal 


ility of success. 
+ The necessity of the law now proposed, 
my lords, cannot more plainly appear, than 
by reflecting on the absurdity of the pleas 
made use of for refusing it, which, consi- 
dered in the whole, contain only this as- 
sertion, That the security of one man is 
to be preferred to justice, to truth, to pub- 
lic fe icity ; that a precedent is rather to 
be established, which 


country; and that all our miseries are 
rather to be borne in silence, or lamented 
in impotence, than the man, whom the 
whole nation agrees to accuse as the au- 
thor of them, should be exposed to the 
hazard of a trial, even before those whom 
every tie of interest and long-continued 
affection has united to him. 

It is indeed objected, that by passing 
this Bill, we shall transfer the authority 
of trying him to the other House ; that 
we shall give up our privileges for ever, 
erect a new court of judicature, and over- 
turn the constitution. 

I have long observed, my lords, how 
vain it is to argue against those whose 
resolutions are determined by extrinsic 
motives, and have been long acquainted 
with the art of disguising obstinacy, by 
an md dieses of reasons that have no 
weight, even in the opinion of him by 
whom they are offered, and of raising 
clouds of objections, which, by the first 
reply will certainly be dissipated, but 
which, at least, fill the mouth for a time, 
and preserve the disputant from the re- 
hea of adhering to an opinion, in vin- 

ication of which Fe had nothing to say. 

' OF this kind is the objection which I 
am now to remove, though I remove it 
enly to make way for another, for those 
can never be silenced who can satisfy. 
themselves with arguments like this; how- 
ever, those that offer. it expect.it should 


will for ever shelter 
every future minister from the laws of our 


ignominiqusly 


over in the debate, will boast of its irre- 
fragability, and imagine that they have 
gained the victory by the superiority 
of their abilities, rather than of their 
numbers. 


That we shall, by passing this Bill, give- 


the Commons a power which they want 
at present, is unquestionably evident; but 
we shall only retrieve that which they 


were never known to want before—the 


power of producing evidence; evidence 


which we, my lords, must hear, and of. 


whose testimonies we shall reserve the 
judgment to ourselves. The Commons 
will only act as prosecutors, a character 
in which they were never conceived to 
encroach upon our right. The man whose 
conduct is the subject of enquiry, must 
stand his trial at our bar; nor has the 


Bill any other tendency, than to enable. 


the Commons to bring him to it. 

What can be alleged against this de- 
sign I know not; because I can discover 
no objections which do not imply guilt, 
and guilt we are not yet at liberty to sup- 
pose. I-am so far from pressing this Bill 
from any motives of personal malevolence, 
that I am only doing, in the case of the 
minister, what I should ardently desire 
to be done in my own, and what no man 
would wish to obstruct, who was support- 


ed by a consciousness of integrity, and 


stimulated by that honest sense of repu- 


tation which I have always found the con- 


comitant of innocence. 

I hope I shall be readily believed by 
your lordships, when I assert once more, 
that I should not only forbear all opposi- 
tion to a Bill intended to produce a 
scrutiny into my conduct, but that I 


should promote it with all my interest, and. 


solicit all my friends to expedite and sup-. 
tit; for there was once a time,my 
ords, in which my behaviour was brought: 
to the test, a time when no expedient was 
forgotten by which I might be oppressed, 
nor any method untried to procure accu-: 
sations against me. | 
Whether the present case in every cir- 
cumstance will stand exactly parallel to 
mine, I am very far from presuming to 
determine. I had served my country with 
industry, fidelity, and success, and had 
received the illustrious testimony of my 
conduct, the public thanks of this House. 
I was conscious of no crime, nor had’ 
gratified in my services any other passion 
than my zeal for the public. 1 saw myself 
dincaried: and attacked by, 
4 
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every method of calumny and reproach. 
Nor was the malice of my enemies satisfied 
with destroying my reputation without im- 
pairing my fortune: for this purpose a 
prosecution was projected, a wretch was 
found out who engaged to accuse me, and 
received his pardon for no other purpose ; 
nor did I make any opposition to it in this 
House, though ] knew the intent with 
which it was procured, and was informed 
that part of my estate was allotted him to 
harden his heart, and strengthen his asser- 
tions. . 

This, my lords, is surely a precedent 
which I have a right to quote, and which 
will vindicate me to your lordships from 
the imputation of partiality and raligaity: 
since it is apparent, that I do only in the 
case of another, what I willingly submitted 
to, when an enquiry was making into my 
conduct. 

But, my lords, this is far from being the 
only precedent which may be pleaded in 
favour of this Bill; a Bill which in reality 
concurs with the general and regular prac- 
tice of the established law, as will appear 
to every one that compares it with the 
eighth section of the act for preventing 
Bribery; in which it is established as a 
perpetual law, That he who, having taken 
a bribe, shall, within twelve months, in- 
form against him that gave it, shall be re- 
qeived as an evidence, and be indemnificd 
from all the consequences of his discovery. 

To these arguments of reason and pre- 
cedent, I will add one of a more prevalent 
lund, drawn from motives of interest, which 
surely would direct our ministers to favour 
the enquiry, and promote every expedient 
that might produce a complete discussion 
of the. public affairs; since they would 
show, that they are not afraid of the most 
rigorous scrutiny, and are above any fears 
that the sresedent which they are now 
establishing may revolve upon themselves. 

To elude the ratification of this Bill, it 
was at first urged that there was no proof 
of any crime; and when it was shown, 
that there was an apparent misapplication 
of the public money, it became necessary 
to determine upon a more hardy assertion, 
and to silence malicious reasoners, by 
showing them how little their arguments 
would be regarded. It then was denied, 
with a spirit worthy of the cause in which 


e 


it was exerted, that the civil list was public 


money. 

Disputants like these, my lords, are not 
born to be confuted; it would be to litthe 
purpose that any man should ask, 


j 
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the money allotted for the civil list was 
not granted by the public, and whether 
public grants did not ,preduce public 
a it would be without any effect, 
that the uses for which that is made, 
should be enumerated, and the miaapplica- 
tion of it openly proved; a distinction, er 
at least a negative, would be always a 
hand, and obstinacy and intereat would 
turn argumentaside. 

Upon what principles, my lords, we ean 
now call out for a proof of crimes, end 
proceed in the debate as if no just reason 
of suspicion had appeared, I am not able 
to conjecture; here is, in my opinion, if 
not demonstrative proof, yet the strongest 
presumptian ef one of the greatest crimes 
of which any man cao be guilty—the 
propagation of wickedness; of the most 
atrocious breach of trust which ean be 
charged upon a British minister—a deli- 
berate traffic for the liberties of his 
country, 

Of these enormous villainies, however 
difficult it may now seem to disengage him 
fram them, 1 hope we shall see reason to 
acquit him at the bar of this House, # 
which, if he be innocent, he ought to be 
desirous of appearing ; nor do his friends 
consult his honour, by endeavouring to 
withhold him from it; if they, indeed, bes 
lieve him guilty, they may then easily jus- 
tify their conduct to him, but the world 
will, perhaps, require a more public vinily 
cation. 

These, my lorda, are the arguments 
which have influenced me hitherto ta ap 
prove the Bill now before wa, and which 
will continue their prevalence, till I shall 
hear them Fonfuted: ; and if they are not 
altogether unanswerable, they are surely 
of so much importance, that the Bill for 
which they have heen produced, must bes 
allowed to deserve at least a deliberate ox- 
amination, and may very justly be referred 
to a committee, in which ambiguities 
may be removed, and inadvertencies dor 
rected. oe » 3 

Lord Cholmondeley : 

My leeds; this Bill is in my opinion 
so far from deserving approbation, that I 
am in doubt whether I should retard the 
determination of the House, by laymg 
befere you the reasons which influence me 
in this debate ; nor indeed could 1 — 
upen myself to enter inte a formal diseum 
sien af a question, em which J should have 
imkgined that al} mankind would have 


whether} been of ene opinion, did not my reverence 
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of the abilities of those noble lords who 
have spoken in defence of the Bill, incline 
me, even against the conviction of my own 
reason, to s t that arguments may be 
offered in its favour, which I have not yet 
been able to discover; and that those 
which have heen produced, however in- 
conclusive they have seemed, will operate 
more owetull when they are more fully 
displayed, and better understood. 
or this reason I shall lay before your 
lordships the objections which arose in my 
mind when the Bill was first laid before us, 
and which have rather been strengthened 
than invalidated by the subsequent debate, 
It appears, my lords, evident to me, 
that every man has a right to be tried by the 
known laws of his country; that no man 
can be justly punished by a law made 
after the commission of a fact, because he 
then suffers by a law, against which he 
never transgressed; nor is any man to be 
osecuted by methods invented only to 
ilitate his condemnation, because he 
ought to be acquitted, however guilty he 
may be supposed, whom the established 
rules of justice cannot convict. The law, 
wy lords, is the measure of political, as 
conscience of moral right; and he that 
breaks vo law, may indeed be criminal, 
but is not punishable. The law likewise 
prescribes the method of prosecuting guilt ; 
and as we, by omitting any crime in our 
laws, disable ourselves from punishing it, 
however public or flagrant, so by regulat- 
log the process in our courts of justice, 
we give security to that guilt, which by 
that process cannot be detected. 

‘The truth of this assertion, my lords, 
however paradoxical it may perhaps ap- 
pear, will become evident, if we suppose a 
man brought to the bar, whose guilt was 
unquestionable, though it could not be 
legally proved, because all those were dead 
who might have appeared against him. It 
6 certain that his good fortune would give 

no claim to pardon, and yet he could 
not be convicted, unless we suppose him 
weak enough to accuse himself. In this 
Case, my lords, it is not impossible, that 
tome might be prompted by their zeal to 
Propose, that the foreign methods of jus- 
tice might be introduced, and the rack 
employed to extort from ‘ own mouth a 
ion of those crimes ef which ev 
ave believed him guilty. re 
With what horror, my lords, such a pro- 
ape atl bow loudly it would 
Ow unive rej ‘ 
Deed not say; but must pl ok 
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my Opinion, the detestation would arise 
principally from a sense of the injustice of 
exposing any man to peculiar hardships, 
and distinguishing him to his disadvantage 
from the reat of the community. 

Tt will, my lords, not be easy to prove, 
that it is leas agreeable to justice to obliga 
@ man to accuse himself, than to make use 
of extraordinary methods of procuring 
evidence against him; because the barriers 
of security which the law has fixed are 
equally broken in either case, and the 
accused is exposed to dangers, from which 
he had reason to believe himself sheltered 
by the constitution of his epee 

This argument, my lords, I have men- 
tioned, without endeavouring to evinoe 
the innocence of the person whom this 
Bill immediately regards; because the 
intent of it is to show, that no man is td 
be deprived of the common benefits of the 
constitution, and that the guilty have a 
right to all the advantages which the law 
allows them. For guilt is never to be sup< 
posed till it is proved, and it is therefore 
never to be proved by new methods, 
merely because It is supposed. 

That the method of procuring evidence 
now proposed is new, my lords, I think it 
no temerity to conclude; because the 
noble lords who have endeavoured to de« 
fend it, have produced po instancé of a 
parallel practice, and their knowledge and 
acuteness is such, that they can only have 
failed to discover them, because they are 
indeed no where to be found. 

In the case of bribery, my lords, the 
person accused has the privilege, if he be 
innocent, of prosecuting his accuser for 
perjury, and is therefore in less danger of 

eing harassed by a false indictment. 
But, my lords, this is not the only diffe. 
rence between the two cases; for he that 
discovers a bribe received by himeelf, has 
no motives of interest to prompt his evi- 
dence; he is only secured from suffering 
by hie own discovery, and might have 
been equally safe by silence and secrecy ; 
since the law supposes the crime out of 
the reach of detection, otherwise than by 
the confession of the criminal. 3 

But far different, my lords, are the ar- 
cumstances of those who are now invited 
to the courts of justice, and stun 
us with depositions and discoveries. They — 
are men sup criminal by the indem- 
nity which is offered them; and by the 
nature of their crimes it is made at least 
probable, that they are in daily hazard of 

: ry, and punishment; trom which. 
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they are summoned to set themselves free 
for ever, by accusing a man of whom it has 
not been yet proved that he can legally be 
called to a trial. 

Thus, my lords, in the law which the 
noble duke has mentioned as a precedent 
for this Bill, the accuser is only placed in 
a kind of equilibrium, equally secure from 
punishment, by silence or by information, 
in hope that the love of truth and justice 
will turn the balance; in the Bill now be- 
fore us the witness is in continual danger 
by withholding his evidence, and is restor- 
ed to perfect safety by becoming an ac- 
cuser, and from making discoveries, whe- 
ther true or false, has every thing to hope 
and nothing to fear. 
> The necessity of punishing wickedness 
has been urged with great strength; it has 
been unanswerably shown, by the advo- 
cates for this Bill, that vindictive justice is 
of the highest importance to the happiness 
of the public, and that those who may be 
Injured with impunity, are in reality denied 
the benefits of society, and can be said to 
live in the state of uncivilized nature, in 
which the strong must prey upon the 
weak. 

This, my lords, has been urged with all 
the appearance of conviction and sincerity, 
and yet has been urged by those who are 
providing a shelter for the most enormous 
villainies, and enabling men who have 
violated every precept of law and virtue, 
to bid defiance to justice, and to sit at 
ease in the enjoyment of their acquisi- 
tions. 

And what, my lords, is the condition, 
upon which wickedness is to be set free 
from terror, upon which national justice is 
to be disarmed, and the betrayers of pub- 
lic counsels, or the plunderers of public 
treasure, qualified for new trusts, and set 
on a level with untainted fidelity? A con- 
dition, my lords, which wretches like these 
will very readily accept, the easy terms of 
information and of perjury. They are re- 
quired only to give evidence against a man 
marked out for destruction, and the guilt 
of partaking in his crimes is to be eflaced 
by the merit of concurring in his ruin. 

It has indeed been a method of detec- 
tion, frequently employed against house- 

breakers and highwaymen, to proclaim a 
pardon for him that shall convict his ac- 
complices; but surely, my lords, this 

ractice will not in the present question 
Be mentioned as a precedent. Surely it 
will not be thought equitable to level with 
felons, and with thieves, a person. distin- 
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guished by his rank, his employments, his 
abilities, and his services; a person, whose 
loyalty to his sovereign has never been 
called in question, and whose fidelity to his 
country has at least never been disproved. 

_ These are measures, my lords, which I 
hope your lordships will never concur to 
promote; measures not supported either 
by law or justice, or enforced by any 
exigence of affairs, but dictated by perse- 
cution, malice, and revenge ; measures by 
which the guilty and the innocent may be 
destroyed with equal facility, and which 
must therefore tend to encourage wicked- 
ness as they destroy the security of virtue. 


The Earl of Chesterfield :* 


My lords; I have so long honoured 
the abilities, and so often concurred with 
the opinion of the noble lord who began 
the debate, that I cannot without unusual 
concern, rise up now to speak in opposition 
to him; nor could any other [bara 
support me under the apparent disadvan- 
tage of a contest so unequal, but the con- 
sciousness of upright intentions, and the 
concurrence of the whole nation. 

I cannot but consider myself on this oc- 
casion, my lords, as the advocate of the 
people of Great Britain, who, after con- 
tinued oppressions, losses, and indignities, 
after having been plundered and ridiculed, 
harassed and insulted for complaining, 
have at length flattered themselves that 
they should have an opportunity of appeal- 
ing to our bar for justice, and of securing 
themselves from future injuries, by the 
punishment of those that had so long 
triumphed in their guilt, proclaimed their 
defiance of justice, and red that the 
laws were made only for their security. 

The expectations of the people have 
been frustrated by the unexpected obsti- 
nacy of the agents of wickedness, by a plea 
that was never made use of for the same 

urpose before, against which the known 
aws of the nation have provided no re- 
medy, and which your lordships are there- 
fore now called upon to overthrow. 

That the nation calls loudly for an en- 
quiry, that the misapplication of the pub- 
lic treasure is universally suspected, and 
that the person. mentioned in the Bill is 
believed to be the chief author of that 
misapplication; that at least those who 
have squandered it have acted by his au- 


* Inthe Collection of Dr. Johnson’s Debates, 
this Speech is erroneously attributed to Lord 


Carteret, .. 


- 
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thority, and been admitted to trust by his 
recommendation, and that he is therefore 
accountable to the public for their con- 
duct, 1 shall suppose cannot be denied. 

The nation, my lords, has a right to be 

gratified in their demands of an enquiry, 
whatever be the foundation of their. suspi- 
cions; since it is manifest that it can pro- 
duce no other effects than those of giving 
new lustre to innocence, and quieting the 
clamours of the people, if it should be 
found that the government has been ad- 
ministered with honesty and ability; and 
it is not less evident that, if the general 
opinion is well grounded, if our interest 
has been betrayed, and that money em- 
ployed only to corrupt the nation which 
was raised for the defence of it, the se- 
verest punishment ought to be inflicted, 
that all future ministers may be deterred 
from the same crimes by exemplary ven- 
geance. 

Thus, my lords, an enquiry appears 

upon every supposition useful and neces- 
sary; but I cannot comprehend how it can 
‘be prosecuted by any other method, than 
that of proposing an indemnity to those 
who shall make aa . 
- Every wicked measure, my lords, must 
involve in guilt all who are engaged in it; 
and how easily it may be concealed from 
every other person may be shown by an 
example of a crime, which no man will 
neh to have sometimes existed, and which 
in the opinion of most is not very uncom- 
mon in this age. 

it will be allowed, at least, that on some 
occasions, when a favourite begins to tot- 
ter, when strong objections are raised 
against the continuance of a standing 
army, when a convention requires the ra- 
hfication of the legislature, or some fatal 
address is proposed to be presented to the 
crown, @ pecuniary ead may sometimes 
be offered, and though that, indeed, be a 


supposition more difficult to be admitted, 


sometimes, however rarely, accepted. 
_tn this case, my lords, none but he ‘that 
‘§ives and he that receives the bribe can 
conscious of it; at most we can only 
suppose an intervening agent to have an 
‘owledge of it; and if even he is ad- 
mitted to the secret so as to be able to 
make a legal discovery, there must be some 
efect of cunring in’ the rincipals. Let 
us consider from which of these any dis- 
Covery can be probably expected, or what 
teason .can be alleged, for which either 
‘thould ex ose himself to punishment for 
sake o Tuning his associates, 
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‘It is, therefore, my lords, plain from 
this instance, that without the confession 
of some guilty person, no discovery can 
be made of those crimes which are most 
detrimental to our happiness, and most 
dangerous to our liberties. It is apparent 
that no man will discover his own guilt, 
while there remains any danger of sutier- 
ing by his confession; it is certain that 
such crimes will be committed, if they are 
not discouraged by the fear of punish- 
ment, and it cannot therefore be denied 
that a proclamation of indemnity is ne- 
cessary to their detection. 

This, my lords, is not, as it has been 
alleged, a method unknown to our cone 
stitution, as every man that reads the 
common papers will easily discover. I 
doubt if there has been for many years & 
single month in which some reward, as 
well as indemnity, has not been promised 
to any man, who, having been engaged in 
a robbery, would discover his confederates ; 
and surely a method that is daily prac- 
tised for the security of private property, 
may be very rationally and justly adopted 
by the legislature for the preservation of 
the happiness and the property of the 
public. - 

The punishment of wickedness, my 
lords, is undoubtedly one of the essential 
parts of good government, and in reality 
the chief purpose for which society is in- 
stituted ; ior how will that society in which 
any individual may be plundered, enslaved, 
and murdered without redress and without 
punishment, differ from the state of cor- 
rupt nature, in which the strongest must 
be absolute, and right and power always 
the same ? ; 

That constitution, therefore, which hag 
not provided for the punishment, and pre- 
viously for the discovery of guilt, is so far 
in a state of imperfection, and requires to 
be strengthened by new provisions. This, 


my lords, is far from being our state, for 


we have in our hands a method of detect+ 
ing the most powerful criminals, a method 
in itself agreeable to reason, recommended 
by the practice of our predecessors, and 
now approved once more by the sanction 
of one of the branches of the legislature. 
The objections which have on this 0o- 
casion been made against it, are such as no 
law can escape, and which therefore can 
have no weight; and it is no small cone 
firmation of the expediency oft, that they, 
by whom it has been opposed, have not 
been able to attack it with stronger reasons, 
from which,.if, we consider,their abilities, 
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we shall be convinced, that nothing has se- 
cured it but the power of truth. 

It is enquired by the noble lord, how 
we shall distinguish true from false evi- 
dence; to which it may be very readily 
answered, that we shall distinguish them 
by the same means as on any other occa- 
sion, by comparing the allegations, and 
considering how every witness agrees with 
others and with himself, how far his asser- 
tions are in themselves probable, how 
they are confirmed or weakened by known 
circumstances, and how far they are inva- 
lidated by the contrary evidence. 

We shall, my lords, if we add our sanc- 
tion to this Bill, discover when any man’s 
Accusation is prompted by his interest, as 
we might know whether it was dictated by 
his malice. 

It has been asked also, how any man 
ean ascertain his claim to the indemnity? 
Yo which it may be easily replied, that by 
giving his evidence he acquires a right, 
till that evidence shall be proved to be 
false. | 
- The noble lord who spoke some time 
ego, and whose abilities and qualities are 
such, that 1 cannot but esteem and admire 
him, even when conviction obliges me to 
oppose him, has proposed a case in which 
he seems to imagine that a murderer might 
wecure himself from punishment, by con- 
necting his crime with some transaction in 
which the earl of Orford should be in- 
terested. This case, my lords, is suffi- 
ciently improbable, nor is it easy to men- 
tron any method of trial in which some 
Mconvenience may not be produced, in 
the indefinite complications of circum- 
stances, and unforeseen relations of events. 
Ait isknown tohave happened once, and can- 
mt be known not to have happened often, 
that a person accused of murder, was 
tried by a jury of which the real murderer 
was one. balsa this, then, be an argu- 
ment against eat privilege of the na- 
bed of th Gingdow a trial by their 

But, my fords, I am of opinion that the 
murderer would ot be indemnified by 
this Bill, since he did not commit the 
crime by the direction of the person whom 
he is supposed to accuse; nor would it 
have any necessary connection with his 
conduct, bat might be suppressed in the 
secusation, without any diminution of the 
ferce of the evidence. A man will not 
be suffered to introduce his accusation 
with an account of al the villanies of his 


whele life, but will be requited to confine 
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his testimony td the affair upon which he 
is examined. | 

The committee, my lords, will dis- 
tinguish between the crimes perpetrated 
by the direction of the earl of Orford, and 
those of another kind. And should ay 
enormous criminal give such evidence, as 
the noble lord was pleased to suppose, 
he may be indemnified for the bribery, 
but will be hanged for the murder, not- 
withstanding any thing in this Bill to the 
contrary. 

It has been insisted on by the noble 
lords, who have spoke against the Bill, 
that no crime is proved, and therefore 
there is no foundation for it. But, my 
lords, I have always thought that the pro- 
fusion of the public money was a crane, 
and there is evidently a very large sun 
expended, of which no account has beea 
given; and what more nearly relates to 
the present question, of which no account 
has ever been demanded. 

On this occasion, my lords, an assertion 
has been alleged, which no personal re- 
gard shall ever prevail upon me to hear 
without disputing it, since I think it is 
of the most dangerous tendency, and u- 
supported by reason or by law. It is al- 
leged, my lords, that the civil list is not to 
be considered as public money, and that 
the nation has therefore no claim to ew 
quire how it is distributed ; that it is given 
to support the dignity of the crown, and 
that only his majesty can ask the reason 
of any failures in the accounts of it. 

I have on the contrary, my lords, hither- 
to understood, that all was public money 
which was given by the public. The pre- 
sent condition of the crown is very differ. 
ent from that of our ancient monarchs, 
who supported their dignity by their own 
estates, I admit, my lords, that they 
might at pleasure contract or enlarge ther 
expences, mortgage or alienate their lands, 
or bestow presents and pensions, without 
controul. - 

It ww indeed expressed in the act, that 
the grants of the civil list are without ac- 
count, by which I have hitherto under 
stood only that the sum total is exempt 
from account; not that the ministers have 
a right to employ the civil list to such 
purposes as they shall think most conda- 
cive to their private views. For if it should 
be granted, not only that the nation hf 
no right to know how the whole is expend 
ed, which is the utmost that can be ak 
lowed, or to direct the application of aay 
part of it, which is very disputable, yet 
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it certainly has a: claim to direct in what 
manner it shall not be applied, and to 
provide that boroughs are not corrupted 
under pretence of promoting the dignity 
of the crown. | 

The corruption of boroughs, my lords, 
is one of the greatest crimes of which any 
man under our constitution is capable ; 
it is to corrupt at once the fountain and 
the stream of government, to poison the 
whole nation at once, and to make the 
peur wicked, that they may infect the 

ouse of Commons with wicked repre- 
sentatives. 

_ Such, my lords, are the crimes, the sus- 
picion of which incited the Commons to 
tr enquiry, in which they have been 
thle to so far, as to prove that 
the public discontent was not without. 
cause, and that such arts had been prac- 
tised, as it is absolutely necessary to the 
public security, to detect and punish. _ 

. They therefore pursued their examina- 
tion with a degree of ardour proportioned 
to the importance of the danger in which 
every man is involved by the violation of 
the fundamental laws of the constitution ; 
but they found themselves obstructed by 
the subtilty of some who confessed only 
that they were guilty, and determined 
to be faithful to their accomplices and 
themselves. 

', A farther enquiry, my lords, was, by 
this unforeseen evasion, made impossible ; 
the ultimate and principal agent is shelter- 
ed from the law by his guard of merce- 
naries, wretches who are contented to be 
infamous, if they can continue to be rich, 
and value themselves on their adherence 
to their master, while they are conspiring 
to ruin their country. 

The nation, my lords, in the mean time, 
Justly app ee for redress to the power of 
. the legislature, and to its wisdom for me- 
thods of procuring it by law. The Com- 
mons have complied with their importu- 
nities, and propose to your lordships the 
Bill before you, a Bill for making a pub- 
lic enquiry possible, and for bringing a 
minister within reach of the law. 

On this occasion, my lords, we are up- 
braided with our own declarations, that 
the person mentioned in this Bill would 
quickly find accusers, when he should be 
divested of his authority. Behold him 
Row, say his advocates, reduced from his 
envied eminence, and placed on a level 
‘with his fellow-subjects! behold him no 
longer the distributer of employments, or 
the .disburser of the public treasure; see 
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him - divested: of all security, but that of 
innocence, and yet noe accusations are 
produced ! Be xe 
This, my lords, is a topic so fruitful of 
panegyric, and so happily adapted to the 
imagination of a person long used to cele- 
brate the wisdom and integrity of minis- 
ters, that, were not the present question of 
too great. importance to admit of false. 
concessions, I should suffer it to. ‘remain. 
without controversy. , , 
But, my lords, this is no time for cri- 
minal indulgence, and therefore I shall 
annihilate this short-lived triumph by ob- 
serving, that to be out of place, is not-ne- 
cessarily.to be.out of power; a minister 
may retain his influence, who.has resigned. 
his employment; he may still retain the. 
favour of his prince, and possess him with 
a false opinion, that he can only secure 
his authority by protecting him; or, what 
there is equal reason to suspect, his suc- 
cessors may be afraid of concurring in a 
law. which may hereafter be revived against 
themselves. - 
It may be urged farther, my lords, that 
he cannot with great propriety be said to 
have no power, who sees the. legislature 
crowded with men that are indebted to 
his favour for their rank and their fortunes. 
Such a man may bid defiance to enquiry, 


‘with confidence produced by security 


very different from that of innocence;. he 
may depend upon the secrecy of those 
whom he has perhaps chosen for no other 
virtue; he may know that common danger 
will unite them to him, and that they can- 
not abandon him without exposing. theme 
selves to the same censures. 

- These securities, my lords, the fortifica 
tions of the last retreat of wickedness, re- 
main now to be broken, and the nation 
expects its fate from our determinations, 
which will either secure the liberties of 
our posterity from violation, by showing 
that no degree of power can shelter those 
who shall invade them, or. that our consti- 
tution is arrived at this period, and that alk 
struggles for its continuance will be vain. 

Let us not, my lords, combine with the 
public enemics, let us not give the nation 
reason to believe that this House is infect- 
ed with the contagion of venality, that our’ 
honour is become an empty name, and 
that the examples of our ancestors have 
no other effect upon us than to raise. the 
price of perfidy, and enable us to sell our 
country at a higher rate. 

Let us remember, my lords, that power 
is supported by opinion, and that the re- 
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verence of the public cannot be preserved 
but by rigid justice and active beneficence. 
_ For'this reason, I am far from granting 
that we ought to be cautious of charging 
those with crimes who have the honour of 
a seat amongst us. In my opinion, my 
lords, we ought to be watchful against the 
least suspicion of wickedness in our own 
body, we ought to eject pollution from our 
walle, and preserve that power for which 
some appear so anxious, by keeping our 
utation pure and unitainted. | 
t is therefore to little purpose objected, 
that there is no c delicts ; for even 
though it were true, yet while there is a 
corpus cronis, then enquiry ought to 
be made for our own honour, nor can 
éither law or reason be pleaded against it. 
I cannot therefore Soubt, that your 
lordships will endeavour to do justice; 
that you will facilitate the production of 
oral evidence, lest all written proofs should 
be destroyed; that you will not despise 
€ united petition of the whole people, of 
ape I bing the consequence ; a re- 
ject the expedient whi eir 
fears may be dissfoated ani 
hess secured. 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : 


My lords; after having, with an 
intention uninterrupted by any foreign 
considerations, and a mind intent only on 
the discovery of truth, examined every 
nek geet which has been urged on either 
side, I think it my duty to declare, that I 
have ba ragga Hi no ear which, in 
Iny Opimion, ought to prevail upon us to 
ar the Bill that is ow before us. 

e noble lords who have defended it, 
ap to reason more n maxims of 
policy, than rules of baw, or principles of 
Justice; and seem to imagine, that if they 
can prove it to be expedient, it is not ne- 
cessary to show that it is equitable. 

How far, my lords, they have succeeded 
in that argument which they have most 
laboured, I think it not necessary to exa- 
mine, because I have hitherto accounted 
it an incontestable maxim, that whenever 
interest and virtue are in competition, vir- 
tue is always to be preferred. 

The noble lord who spoke first in this 
debate has proved the unreasonableness 
and illegality of the methods proposed in 
this Bill, beyond the possibility of confu- 
tation ; he has shown that they are incon- 
sistent with the law, and that the law is 
founded upon reason ; he has proved, that 
the Bill supposes a criminal previous to 


» and their happi-: 
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the crime, summons the man to a trial, 
and then enquires for what offence. 

Nor has he, my lords, confined himself 
to a detection of the original defect, the 
uncertainty of any crime committed, but 
has proceeded to prove, that upon what- 
ever dnd tute we proceed, the Bill is 
unequitable, and of no other tendenc 
than to multiply grievances, and establi 
a precedent of oppression. 

For this purpose he has shown, that no 
evidence can be procured by this Bill; be- 
cause all those at shall, upon the encou- 
ragement proposed in it, offer information, 
must be considered as hired witnesses, to 
whom no credit can be given, and who. 
therefore ought not to be heard. 

His lordship also proved, that we cannot 

this Bill without diminishing our right, 
wing new powers upon the House of 
Commons, confirming some of their claims 
which are most dubious, nor, by conse- 
quence, without violating the constitution. 

To all these arguments, arguments 
drawn from the most important considera- 
tions, enforced by the strongest reasoning, 
and explained with the utmost peony 
what has been replied? How Bave any of 
his assertions been invalidated, er any of 
his reasons eluded? How has it been 
shown that there is any foundation fer a 
criminal charge, that witnesses thus pro- 
cured ought to be heard, or that our rights 
would not be made disputable by confirm- 
ing the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons? 

It has been answered by @ noble lord, 
that though there is not cH in delectty 
there is corpus suspicionts. at may be 
the force of this argument I cannot say, 
because I am not ashamed to own, that I 
do not understand the meaning of the 
words. I very well understand what i 
meant by corpus delicti, and so does every 
other lord; it is universally known te 
mean the ‘ body of an offence ;? but as te 
the words corpus suspicionis, I donot come 
prehend what they mean: it is an ex 
sion indeed which I never before. heard, 
and can signify, in my apprehension, no- 
thing more than the ‘ body of a shadow » 
the substance of something which is itself 
nothing. — i 

Such, my lords, is the principle of this 
Bill, by the confession of its warmest and 
ablest advocates ; it is a Bill for summon- 
ing a person to a trial, against whom no 
crime is alleged, and against whom no 
witness will appeat without a bribe. 


For that those who should appear in 
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eomequence of this Bill to offer their 
evidence, ought to be cqnsidered as bribed, 
will surely need no proof to those who 
comider, that bribes are not confined to 
money, and that every man who promotes 
his own interest by his deposition, is swear- 
‘ing not for truth and justice, but for 


. It may be urged, and it is, in my opi- 
.pioo, all that the moet fruitful i u Hes 
can suggest in favour of this Bill, that 
they are not required to accase the earl 
of Orford, but to give in their evidence 
emecerning his conduct, whether in his 
favour or against him. 
But this argument, my lords, however 
p ghee poe seem, will vanish of itself, 
it the Bill be diligently considered, which 
is only to confer indemnity on those, who 
.in the course of their evidence shall dis- 
cover any of their own crimes; on those 
whose testimony shall tend to fix some 
charge of wickedness en the earl of Or- 
ford; for it cannot easily be imagined 
how those who in his favour, 
should be under a necessity of ‘revealing 
say actions that require an indemnity. 
: satin apt aps Noy seek nal ger 
¢au produce no other effect than that of 
multiplying accusations, since it offers 
rewarde only to those who are supposed 
to have engaged in unjustifiable practices, 
unjust as to propose a public 
obtained by swearing against 
any of = lordships. 

witnesses are to be purchased, we 
eaght at least to offer an equal price on 
each side, that though they may be in- 
duced by the reward to offer their depo- 
sitions, they may not be tempted to accuse 
tather than to justify. , 

any private man, my lords, offer 

&teward to any that would give evidence 
against another, without ag fl the 
erime of which he is accused, doubtless 
he would be considered by the laws of 
this nation, as a violater of the rights of 
society, an open elanderer, and a disturber 
of mankind ; and would immediately, by 
an indictment or information, be obliged 
to make satisfaction to the community 
which he had offended, or to the person 
whem he had injured. <P os 
.: Ithas, my lords, I own, been asserted 
by the noble duke, that the public has 
@ right to every man’s evidence, a maxim 
which in its proper sense cannot be de- 
nieil. For it is undoubtedly true, that the 


and to procure witnesses by this method, | pub 
‘is equall: f 
prize to 
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every individual; but it is, my lords, 
upon such terms as have been established 
for the general advantage of all: on such 
terms as the majority of each society has 
prescribed. But, my lords, the majority 
of a society, which is the true definition 
of ‘the public,’ are equally obliged with 
the sinalles number, or with individuals, 
to the observation of justice, and cannot 
therefore prescribe to different individuals 
different conditions. They cannot decree 
that treatment to be just with regard to 
one which they allow to be cruel with 
er to another. The claims of the 

lic are founded, first upon right, which 
ig invariable; and next upon the law, 
which, though mutable in its own nature, 
is however to be so far fixed, as that eve 
man may know his own condition, his 
own property, and his own privileges, or 
it in effect to be law,. it ceases to 
be the rule of government, or the measure 
of conduct. 


In the present case, my lords, the pub-- 


lic has not a right to hire evidence, because 
the public has hitherto subsisted upon 
this condition, among others, that no man 
shall swear in his own cause. The pub- 
lic has not a right to require from any 
man that he should betray himself, be- 
cause ory man may plead that he 
is exempted from that demand by the 


lic faith. 
‘Thus, my lords, the right of the pub- 
lic is only that right which the public has 
established by law, and confirmed by con- 
tinual claims ; nor is the claim of the pub- 


lic from individuals to be extended beyond 


ite known bounds, except in times of 
general distress, where a few must n¢- 
cessarily suffer for the preservation ef 
the rest. | : 
This necessity is indeed now urged, but 
surely it ought to be shown that the | a 
sent circumstances of affairs differ from 
those of any former age, before it can 
with any propriety be asserted, that meg- 
sures are now necessary, which no other 
distresses, however urgent, or provoca- 


tions, however ant, have hitherto pro- 
duced. It ought to be proved, thet 
wickedness had discovered some new 


shelter from justice, before new engines 
are invented to force it from its retreat, 
and new powers applied to drag # out £@ 
punishment. . | 
The nation has subsisted, my lords, se 
many centuries, has often recovered from 
the lingering disease of inward corrup- 


peblic hes aright te all the assitance of | to, and repelled the abocks of outward 
| 
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‘violence ; it has often been endangered by 
cgrupt counsels, and wicked machina- 
tions, and surmounted them by the force 
of its established laws, without the assist- 
ance of temporary expedients; at least 
without ex pedients like this, which neither 
Taw nor justice can support, and which 
would in itself be a more atrocious griev- 
‘ance than those, if they were real, which 
it is intended to punish, and might ee 
duce far greater evils than those which 
are imputed to him against whom it is 
projected. 
It has indeed, my lords, been mention- 
ed by a noble lord, in much softer lan- 
‘guage, as a method only of making an 
enquiry possible. The possibility of an 
enquiry, my lords, is a very remote and 
‘inoffensive idea; but names will not change 
the nature of the things to which they 
are applied.’ The Bill is, in my opinion, 
calculated to’ make a defence impossible, 
to deprive innocence of its guard, and to 
‘Jet loose oppression and perjury upon ‘the 
world. It is a Bill to dazzle the wicked 
with a prospect of security, and to incite 
them to purchase an indemnity for one 
crime, by the perpetration of another. It is 
a Bill to confound the notions of right and 
‘wrong, to violate the essence of our con- 
‘stitution, and to leave us without any cer- 
‘tain security for our properties, or rule for 
our actions. | 
__ Nor are the particular parts less defec- 
“tive than the general foundation; for it 
1s full of ambiguous promises, vague ideas, 
and indeterminate expressions, of which 
some have been already particularized h 
the noble lords that have spoken on this 
“occasion, whose observations I shall not 
“repeat, nor endeavour ‘to impreve; but 
«annot forbear proposing to the advocates 
for the Bill, one sentence, that it may be 


explained by them, and that at least we | 


may not pass what we do not understand. 
‘In the enquiry into the conduct of the 
earl of Orford, every man, as we have al- 
‘ready seen, is invited to bring his evidence, 
and to procure an indemnity, by answer- 
ing such questions as shall be asked, 
: touching or concerning the said enquiry, 
or relative thereto.’’ hat is to be un- 
derstood by this last sentence, I would 
willingly bé informed; 1 would hear how 
far the relation to the enquiry is designed 
to be extended, with what other enquiries 
‘At is to be complicated, and where the 
‘chain of interrogatories is to have an end. 
_ When an evidence appears before the 
committee, how can he he contain that 
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the questions asked, are “ relative to the 
enquiry ?”? How can he be certain that 
they are such as he may procure an in- 
demnity by resolving? Or whether they 
are not unconnected with the principal 
question, and therefore insidious and dan- 
gerous? And to what power must he 
appeal, if he should be prosecuted after- 
wards upon his own confession, on pre- 
tence that it was not “ relative to the en- 
quiry??? 

Expressions like these, my lords, if they 
are not the effects of malicious hurry, and 
negligent animosity, must be intended to 
vest the committee with absolute autho- 
rity, with the award of life and death, by 
leaving to them the liberty to explain the 
statute at their own pleasure, to contract 
or enlarge the relation to the controversy, 
to enquire without bounds, and judge 
without controul. 

Thus, my lords, I have laid before you 
my opinion of this Bill without any par- 
tial regard, without exaggerating the ill 
consequences that apt be feared from it, 
or endeavouring to elude any reasoning 
by which it has been defended. I have 
endeavoured to pursue the arguments of 
the noble lord who spoke first, and to 
show that it is founded upon false notions 
of criminal justice, that it ‘pro irra- 
tional and illegal methods of trial, that it 
will .produce consequences fatal to our 
constitution, and establish a precedent of 
ss ister | 

have endeavoured, in examining the 
arguments by which the Bill has been de- 
fended, to show that: the rights of the 
public are ascertained, and that the power 
of the majority is to be limited by moral 
considerations ; and to prove, in discuss- 
ing its particular parts, that it is inaccu- 
rate, indeterminate, and unintelligible. 

What effects my enquiry may have had 
upon your lordships, yourselves only can 
tell; for my part, the necessity of dwelling 
so long upon the question, has added new 
strength to my conviction; and so clearly 
do I now see the danger and injustice of a 
law like this, that though I do not imagine 
myself indued with any peculiar degree of 
heroism, I believe, shat if I were con- 
demned to a ehoice so disagreeable, I 
should more willingly suffer by such a Bill 
passed in my own case, than consent to 
pass it in that of another. 


The Duke of Argyle: 


My lords; I am not yet able to 
discover that the. Bill now before us §is 
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either illegal or absurd, that ‘its interpre- 
tation is Feat, or its probable conse- 
quences dangerous. 
The indisputable maxim, that “ the 
eee has a right to every man’s evi- 
ence,’’ has been explained away with 
much labour, and with more art than a 
good cause can often require. We have 
n told of public contracts, of the rights 
of society with regard to individuals, 
and the privileges of individuals with 
respect to society ; we have had one term 
opposed to another, only to amuse our 
attention ; and law, reason, and sophistry, 
have been mingled, till common sense was 
lost in the confusion. : 
But, my lords, it is easy to disentangle 
all this perplexity of ideas, and to set 
truth free from the shackles of sophistry, 
by observing that it is, in all civilized 
nations of the world, one of the first prin- 
ciples of the constitution; that the pub- 
lic has a right, cake reserved, of having 
recourse to extraordinary methods of pro- 


ceeding, when the happiness of the com- 
munity appears not sufficiently secured by 
the known laws. : | 


Laws may, by those who have made the 
study and explanation of them the em- 
‘ployment of their lives, be esteemed as the 
‘great standard of right; they ey be-ha- 
bitually reverenced, and considered as 
sacred in their own nature, without regard 
‘to the end which they are designed to pro- 
duce. 
But others, my lords, whose minds ope- 
fate without any impediment from educa- 
tion, will easily discover, that laws are to 


regarded only for their use; that the 


be 

wer which made them only for the pub- 
fic advantage, ought to alter or annul 
them, when they are no longer serviceable, 
or when they obstruct those effects which 
they were intended to promote. . 

I will therefore, my lords, still assert, that 
the public has a right to every man’s evi- 
‘ence; and that to reject.any Bill which 
can have no other consequence than that 
of enabling the nation to assert its claim, 
to reconcile one principle of law with ano- 
‘ther, and to deprive villainy of an evasion 
which may always be used, is to deny jus- 
4ice to an oppressed people, and to co 
in the ruin of our country. : 

And farther, my lords, I confidently af- 
firm it has not been proved, that this Bill 
can endanger any but the guilty ; nor has 
_it been shown that it is rise dl for any 
other purpose than that which the noble 


Jord _mentioned, of hindering an enquiry 
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ible; it may therefore 


from -being imponsi 
asi fl required from those who affect, 
on this occasion, so much tenderness for, 
liberty, so many suspicions of remote de« 
signs, and so_much zeal for our constitu- 
tion, to demanstrate, that either an enquiry 
may be carried on by other means, or 
that an enquiry is itself superfluous or im- 


Pp e ‘ Bo as ‘ o 
Though none of those who have spoken 
against the Bill have been willing to .ex- 
ig themselves to universal indignation, 
y declaring that they would gladly ob- 
struct the progress of the enquiry ; that 
they designed to throw a mist over the 
public affairs, and to conceal from the peo- 
pie the causes oftheir misery; and though 
have no right to charge those who differ 
from me in opinion with intentions, which, 
as they do not avow them, cannot be prov- 
ed; this however I will not fear to 
that those who are for rejecting this me- 
thod of enquiry, would consult their he- 
nour by proposing some other equally effi- 
cacious ; lest it should be thought by such | 
as have not any opportunities of knowing 
their superiority to temptations, that they 
are influenced by some motives which the 
are not willing to own, and that they are, 
In secret, enemies to the enquiry, though 
in public they only condemn the method 
of pursuing it. : 


The Duke of Newcastle: 


My lords; the arguments which 
have con roduced in defence of the Bill 
before us, however those who offer them 
may be influenced by them, have made, 
hitherto, very little impression upon me; 
my opinion of the impropriety and illega- 
lity of this new me of prosecution, | 
still continues the same ; nor can it be ex- 
pected that I should alter it, till those rea-_ 
sons have been answered which have been 
offered by the noble lord who spoke first 
in the debate. ose 

The advocates for the Bill seem, in- 
deed, conscious of the insufficiency of 
their arguments, and have therefore added 
motives of another kind; they have in- 
formed us, that our power subsists upon 
our reputation, and that our reputation can 
only be preserved by concurring in the 
measures recommended by the Commons ; 
they have insinuated to us, that he who ob- 
structs this Bill, will be thought desiroys 
to obstruct the enquiry, to conspire the 
ruin of his country, and to act jn confe- 
deracy with public robbers. — 

But, my lords, whether the nation js 

1 as b 
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really ex ted to euch a degree as is 
represented, whether it is the general 
Opinion of mankind that the public affairs 
have been unfaithfully administered, and 
whether this Bill has been dictated by a 
Gesire of public justice, or of private re- 
venge, I have not olen it necessary to 
enquire; having long learned to act in 
consequence of my own conviction, not of 
the opinions of others, at least not of those 
who determine upon questions which they 
cannot understand, ‘and judge without 
having ever obtained an opportunity of 
examining. 

Such, my lords, must be the opinions of 
the people upon questions of policy, opi- 
nions not formed by reflection, but adopt- 
ed from those whom they, sometimes with 
very little reason, imagtne nearer specta- 
ters of the government than themselves, 
and in whom they place an implicit confi- 
dence, on account of some casual act of 

ularity. 

- § shall not, therefore, think the demands 
6f the people a rule of conduct, nor shall 
ever fear to incur their resentment in the 
prosecution of their interest. I shall ne- 
Ver flatter their passions to obtain their 
favour, or gratify their revenge for fear of 
their contempt. | 
: The inconstancy, my lords, of public 
applause, all of us have ebserved, and 
many of us have experienced; and we 
know that it is very far from being always 
the reward of merit. We know that the 
brightest character may be easily darkened 
by calumny; that those who are labour- 
ing for the welfare of the public, may be 
‘éasily represented as traitors and 

Bors ; and that the people may quickly be 
persuaded to join in the accusation. 

That the people, however deceived, 
have & right to accuse whomsoever they 
pay sig and that their accusation ought 
to be heard, 1 do net deny; but surely, 
my lords, the opinion of the people is not 
such 8 proof of guilt as will justify a me- 
thod of prosecution never known before, 
‘or give us a right to throw down the bar- 
thers of liberty, and punish by power those 
whom we cannot convict by law. 

Let any of your lordships suppose him- 
self by some accident exposed to the tem- 

orary malice of the populace, let him 
magine his enemies inflaming them to a 
demand of a prosecution, a then pro- 
posing that he should be deprived of the 
common methods of defence, and that evi- 
dence should be hired against him, lest the 
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sea discover the unreasdnableness of 
t is Ball. 


I suppose no man wiil deny, that me 
thods of prosecution introduced on one 
occasion, may be practised on another; 
and that in the natural rotatians of power, 
the same means may be used for very dif- 
ferent ends. Nothing is more probable, 
my lords, ifa Bill of this kind should be 
ever passed, in compliance with the cla 
mours of the people, to punish ministers, 
and to awe the court, than that it may ia 
time, if a wicked minister should arise, be 
made a precedent for measures by which 
the court may intimidate the champions 
of the people; by which those may be 
pu to destruction, who have been 
guilty of no other crime than that of serv. 
ing eir country in a manner which those, 
who are ignorant of the circumstances of 
affairs, happen to disapprove. 


The measures now my 
are therefore to be rej because it is 
evident that they will establish a prece- 


dent, by which vittue may at any time 
be oppressed, but which can be very sel- 
dom nec for the detection of wicked 
ness; since there is no age it 


that 
will often happen, that a man y gully 
of enormous crimes can secure 
from discovery, or connect others with him 
in such a manner, that they cannot im 
peach him without betraying themselves. 

But, my lords, whenever virtue is to be 
persecuted, whenever false accusations are 
to be promoted, this method is incontes- 
tably useful; for no reward can so effice- 
ciously prevail upon men who languish in 
daily fear of public justice, ase grant of 
impunity. 

lt may be urged, my lords, I own, that 
all enquiries into futurity are idle speculs- 
tions; that the expedient proposed is pro- 
per on the present occasion, and thet ne 
methods of justice are to be allowed, ifthe 
possibility of applying them to bad pur- 
poses, is a sufficient reason for rejecting 
them. 

But to this, my lords, it may be answes- 
ed with equal reason, that every pecs 
law is likewise in some degree defective; 
that the complications of circumstances 
are variable without end, and therefore 
cannot be comprised in any certain rule; 
and that we must have no established 
method of justice, if we cannot be content 
with such as may possibly be sometimes 


eluded. 
And, my lords, it may be observed 


public should be disappointed, and he will | farther, that scarcely any practice cal be 
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conceived, however 
able and unjust, which may not be some- 
times equitable and proper; and that if 
we are to lay aside all regard to futurity, 
and act merely with regard to the present 
exigence, it may be often proper to violate 
every part of our constitution. This 
House may sometimes have rejected Bills 
beneficial to the nation; and if this rea- 
soning be allowed, it might have been 
wise and just in the Commons and the 
king to have suspended our authority by 
force, to have voted us useless on that 
eccasion, and have passed the law without 
eur concurrence. | 

With regard to the establishment of cri- 
minal prosecutions, as well as to our civil 
rights, we are, my lords, to consider what 
is upon the whole most for the advantage 
of the public; we are not to admit prac- 
tices which may be sometimes useful, but 
may be often pernicious, and which sup- 

men better or wiser than they are. 

e do not grant absolute power to a wise 
and moderate prince, because his suc- 
eessors may inherit his power without his 
virtues; we ere not to trust or allow new 
methods of prosecution upon an occasion 
on which they may seem useful, because 
may be employed to very 
ent from those for which they were 
introduced. 

Thus, my lords, I have shown the im- 
propriety of the Bill now before us, upon 
the most favourable supposition that can 
serra be made; 8 supposition of the 
guilt of the noble pene against whom it 
iscontrived. And surely, my lords, what 
cannot even in that case be approv 
must, if we suppose him innocent, be de- 
tested. 


That he is really innocent, my lords, 
that he is only blackened by calumny, and 
by resentment, cannot be more 
strongly proved than by the necessity to 
which hig enemies are reduced, of using 
=i Sage never heard of in this nation 
re, to procure accusations against him ; 
expedients which they cannot show to 
have been at any time necessary for the 
punishment of a man really wicked, and 
which, by bringing guilt and innocence 
into the same danger, leave us at liberty 
to imagine, that he is clear from the crimes 
imputed to him, even in the opinion of 
those who pursue him with the fiercest 
resentment, and the loudest clamours. 
It may well be imagined, my lords, that 
those whom he has so long defeated by his 
‘abilities, eee themselves now baffled by his 
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cute his character, to hide the true reason 
for which they formerly attacked . hig 


power. | : . 
I hope, my lords, I shall be easily for. 
given for observing, that this is a testimony 
of uncorrupted greatness, more illustrious 
any former minister has ever ob» 
tained; for when was it knewn, my Jorda, 
that after a continuance of power far 
twenty years, any man, when his conduct 
became the subject of public examination, 

was without accusers? 
I cannot, for my part, but congratulate 


the noble person upon his triumph over 
malice, malice assisted by subtilty and ex- 
perience, by wealth power, which ig 


at pa ee obliged to confess its impotence, 
to upon us to assist it with new laws, 
to enable it to offer a reward fer evidence 
against him, and throw down the bounda- 
ries of natural justice, that he may be 
harassed, censured and oppressed, upon 
whom it cannot be saoved: that he ever 
deviated from the law, or employed his 
power for any other promotion 
of the public iness. es 
Had the officers of the crown, my lords, 
when his influence wasrepresented so 
and his dominion so absolute, projected 
rr ice sing regis argh capi had 
ey to silence his opponents 
by calling them to a trial, and offered a 
stated price for accusations against them, 
how loudly would they have been charged | 
with a — t ameter a ed 
laws, an most open disreg | 
rights of nature; ith how. much ve | 


ed, | hemence would it have been urged, that 


were intoxicated with their succesa, . 
that in the full security. of power they 
thought themselves entitled to neglect the 
eat distinctions of right and wrong, 
etermined to employ the law for the com- 
pletion of those purposes, in which justice © 
would give them no assistance ! 4 
I doubt not that your lordships will 
easily perceive, that this censure is equally 
just m either case; that you will not allow 
any man to be prosecuted by methods 
which he ought not to have used in his 
own case; that you will not expose any 
man to hardships, from which every other 
member of the community is exempt; that 
ou will not suffer any man to be tried by 
hired evidence; and that you will not 
condemn him whom the law acquits. + 


Lord Bathurst : : 
My lords; the question under our 
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consideration has been so long and s0 ac- 
curately debated, that little can be added 
‘to the arguments on either side; and 
therefore, though I think it nece on 
so important an occasion to make a solemn 
declaration of my opinion, I shall endea- 
- Your to support it, not so much.by any 
arguments of my own, as by a recapitula- 
tion and comparison of those which have 
been already heard by your lordships. 

It has not been denied, that the punish- 
ment of crimes is absolutely necessary to 
the public security; and as it is evident, 
that crimes cannot be punished unless 
they are detected, it must be allowed, that 
the discovery of wicked measures ought 
to be in a very great degree the care of 
those who are entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the nation; nor can they better 
discharge their trust, than by defeating 
the artifices of intrigue, and blocking up 
the retreats of guilt. cam 

This likewise, my lords, is admitted with 

' such restrictions as seem intended to pre- 
elude any advantage that might be drawn 
from the ap nce of a concession ; for 
it is urged, that guilt is not to be detected 
by any methods which are not just, and 
that no methods are just which are not 
usual, 

The first position, my lords, I have no 
intention to controvert; as it is not to 
violate justice, but to preserve it from vio- 
dation, that this Bill has been projected or 
defended. But, my lords, it is to be ob- 
served, that they who so warmly recom- 

‘mend the strictest adherence to justice, 
seem not fully to understand the duty 
which they urge. To do justice, my 
Jords, is to act with impartiality, to banish 
from the mind all regard to personal mo- 
‘tives, and to consider every question in its 
whole extent, without sudering the atten- 
tion to be restrained to particular circum- 
atances, or the judgment to be obstructed 
by A vee affection. 

. This rule, my lords, seems not to have 
been very carefully observed by the most 
vehement advocates for justice in the case 
before us; for they appear not to be soli- 
citous that any should receive justice but 
the person mentioned in the Bill; they do 
‘not remember, that the public has cried 
‘out for justice more than twenty years, 
for justice which has not yet been obtain- 
-ed, and which can be obtained only by the 
method now proposed. 

It is necessary, my lords, for those who 
are so watchful against the breach of jus- 
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which have no other tendency than the de- 
tection of wickedness, of wickedness too 
artful or too powerful to be punished by 
the common rules of law. 

The introduction of new methods of 
prosecution, is the natural consequence of 
new schemes of villainy, or new arts of 
evasion; nor is it necessary that prece- 
dents should be produced, when the wisdom 
of the legislature concurs in acknowledging 
the necessity of extraordinary measures. 
Though our constitution is in the highest 
degree excellent, I never yet heard that it 
was perfect, and whatever is not perfect 
may be improved. Our laws, however 
wise, are yet the contrivances of human 
policy ; and why should we despair of add- 
mg somewhat to that which we inherit 
from our ancestors? Why should we ima- 
gine, that they anticipated every contin- 
gency, and left nothing for succeeding 

es? 


"I think, my lords, with the highest re- 
gard both of our laws and those by. whom 
they were enacted, but I look with no less 
veneration on this illustrious assembly ; I 
believe your lordships equal to your pro- 
genitors in abilities; and therefore, since 
he cannot but outgo them in experience, 

am confident that you may make im- 
provements in the fabric which they have 
erected: that you may adorn it with new 
beauties, or strengthen it with new sup- 
ports. . 

It cannot at least be denied, that your 
lordships have all the power of your an- 
cestors; and since every law was once 
new, it is certain they were far from ima- 
gining that there was always a necessity 
of enquiring after precedents. If the ar- 
gument drawn from the want of precedents 
be now of any force, let it be proved that 
its force was less in any former reign ; and 
let it be considered how our government 
could have attained its present excellence, 
had this House, instead of applying to 
every grievance its proper remedy, been 
amused with turning over journals, and 
looking upon every new emergence 
precedents, of which it is certain that there 
must have been a time in which they were 
not to be found. 

In all regulations established by the 
legislature, it is sufficient that they do not 
produce confusion by being incossistent 
with former laws, that they unite easdy 
with our constitution, and do not tend to 


‘the embarrassment of the machine of go- 


vernment. This consideration, my lords, 


‘tice, to prove that any means can be unjust | has been in,a very remarkable manner re 
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ae by those who drew up the Bill be- evade the argument which arises from the 
ore 


us; a Bill of which the noble duke 
has proved, that it will be so far from per- 
plexing our judicial proceedings, that it 
will reconcile the law to itself, and free us 
from the necessity of obeyirg one precept 
by the neglect of another. 

The arguments of the noble duke are 
such as, in my opinion, cannot be an- 
swered, or heard impartially without con- 
yiction. The maxims quoted by him are 
each of them incontestibly true ; they are 
on this occasion incompatible, and this is 
the only method by which they can be re- 
eonciled. 

Nor has he only shown the propriety of 
the Bill by irrefragable reasons, but has 
proved likewise, that it is consistent, not 
only with the constitution of our govern- 
ment, but with the practice of our ances- 
tors; he has shown, that it may be sup- 
ported, not only by reason, but by Bills of 
the same kind, enacted on occasions of far 
less importance. 

. He has proved, my lords, all that the 
most scrupulous enquirer can wish ; he has 
made it evident, that the Bill would be 
eal though: it were unprecedented ; he 

as produced many precedents in support 
of it, and has thereby evinced,.that the 
only present question is, Whether it is 
just? To the precedents alleged by him it 
has been objected, that they differ in some 
particulars. But when, my lords, did any 
twa actions, however common, agree in 
every circumstance? relations may be 
complicated without end, and every new 
complication produces new appearances, 
which, however, are always to be disre- 
garded while the constituent principles 
remain unvaried. 

If we-consider the difficulties in which 
the opponents of the Bill have involved 
themselves, it will not be easy to think well 
ef a cause, which gives birth to such wild 
assertions, and extravagant opinions. They 
have first, by requiring precedents, deter- 
mined that our constitution must be hence- 
forward for evér ata stand ; and then, by 
declaring ‘that’ no precedents are of any 
weight, in which every circumstance is not 

lel to ‘the case in debate, have de- 
red us from the repetition of any occa- 
sional law.; they have declared, almost in 
plain terms, themselves useless, and de- 
stroyed that authority at once, which they 
seem so much afraid of communicating to 
the Commons. .__ BN, at 25 

But by none of their-arts of: subtle dis- 
tinction;.imy lords, Kaye they been able to 

( VOL. XII. 
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conformity of this Bill to the common 
—- of our courts; an argument which 
as produced no other answer than loud 
declamations against the indecency’ of 
comparing with pickpockets and highway- 
men, a noble person, a minister of acknow- 
ledged merit, long graced with the favour 
of his sovereign, and long invested with 
the highest trust. 
I, my lords, am very far from pleasing 
myself with licentious or indecent. lam 
guage; I am far from envying any man 
that exaltation which he obtains either 
by good or by bad actions; and have ne 
inclination of levelling the person, whose 
conduct I desire to see examined, with the 
ein ae or infamous. Yet I cannot for- 
ear to observe, that high rank is an ag« 
gravation of villainy ; that to have enjoyed 
the favour of his sovereign, is no defence 
of him that has abused it; and that high 
trust is an honour only to that man, who, 
when he lays down his office, dares stand 
an. enquiry. : e 
- Had there been no precedent. in our 
judicial proceedings, my lords, which bore 
any resemblance to this Bill, there would 
not from thence’ have arisen any just obs 
jection. Common proceedings are esta- 
lished for common occasions; and it 
seems to have been the principle of our an 
cestors, that it. is better to give ten guilty 
persons an Spperaeny of escaping justice, 
than to punish one innocent person by an 
unjust sentence; a principle, which, per- 
haps, might not be erroneous in commoa 
cases, in which only one individual was ine 
jured by another, or when the trial was by 
the law committed to a common jury, who 
might easily be misled. : 
They might likewise imagine, my lords, 
that a criminal, encouraged by a fortunate 
escape to a repetition of his guilt, would 
undoubtedly some time fall into the hands 
of the law, though not extended on pure 
pose toseize him; and therefore they con- 
stituted their proceedings in such a man- 
ner, that innocence might at least not be 
entrapped, though guilt should sometimes 
gain a reprieve.. | . 
But in the present case, my lords, every 
cireumstauce requires a diferent conduct. 
By the crimes which this Bill is intended 
to detect, not. single persons, or private 
families, but whole nations, and all orders 
of .men, have long been injured and op- 
pressed, and oppressed with such success, 
that the criminal has no temptation to re- 
new hiy practices; nor is there any danger 
(2 2] 
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of an erreneous sentence, because the trial 
will be heard by this House, by persons 
whose integrity setsthem abovecorruption, 
and whose wisdom will not be deceived by 
false appearances. 

This consideration, my lords, affords an 
unanswerable reply to those who represent 
the Bill as ill concerted, because the evi- 
dence to be procured by it, is the tea- 
timony of men, partners, by their own 
a in the crimes which they re- 
veal. 
Every court, my lords, examines the 
eredibility of a witness; and the known 
eorruption of these men may be properly 
pleaded at the trial, where yeur lordships 
will balance every circumstance with your 
known impartiality, and examine how far 
every assertion is invalidated by the cha- 
racter of the witness, and how far it is con- 
firmed by a corroboratory concurrence of 
known events, or supported by other tes- 
timonies not liable to the same exception. 

Thus, my lords, it may be observed how 
quickly the clouds are dispersed with 
which interest or perverseness have en- 
deavoured to obscure the truth, and how 
easily the strongest objections which the 
parce abilities could raise against this 

ill are confuted, or how apparently, 
when they are closely examined, they con- 
fute themselves. ; 

One of the objections that require no 
answer is, that which has been raised with 
regard to the extent of the indemnity of- 
fered in the Bill, which, in the opinion of 
those that opposed it, ought to be re- 
strained to particular persons. But that 
it is chiefly, if not solely, intended to be 
applied to those who have refused to 
answer the questions of the committee, 
i believe every lord in this House is 
fully convinced ; it was, however, neces- 
sary to draw it up in general terms, lest 
other artifices might have been employed, 
and lest, by pointing out particular persons, 
opportunity might have been given to de- 
prive the public of their evidence, by pre- 
vailing upon them to withdraw. 

The Bill was justly styled, by anoble 
lord, a Bill to prevent * an enquiry from 
being impossible.” The difficulty of en- 
we for the public is well known; and 

e difficulty arises chiefly from the m- 
ability of the people to reward their ad- 
vocates, or their evidence. The state of 
the court, my lords, is very different; the 
crown can not only pardon, but advance 
those that have on any occasion pro- 
moted its interest; and I hope it will not 
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be too much power to be for once granted 
to the people, if they are empowered to 
throw a simple indemnification into the 
balance, and try whether with the slight 
addition of truth, and reason, and justice, 
it will be able to weigh down titles, and 
wealth, and power. 

It has been urged, that there is danger 
lest this Bill should become a precedent. 
I hope, my lords, the same occasion will 
not often happen; and whenever it shalt 
hercafter occur, the precedent of passing 
the Bill will be much less dangerous than 
that of rejecting it. 

I hope it is not necessary to say more 
on this occasion ; yet I cannot forbear to 
remind some lords of thie fatal consequences 
which at critical conjunctures they have 
often dreaded, or appeared to dread, from 
a disagreement of this House with the 
Commons. At this time, m which the na- 
tion is engaged in war, when the whole 
continent is one general scene of discord 
and confusion ; when the wisest counsels, 
the firmest upanimity, and the most vigo- 
rous measures, are apparently necessary, 
it might not be impreper to reflect, how 
unseasonably we shall irritate the Com- 
mons by rejecting this Bill, and how justly 


we shall exasperate the people, by showing 
them that their complaints and remon- 
strances are of no weight ; that they must 
expect the redress of their grievances from 
some other power; and that we prefer the 


oy eid! one man, to the happiness and 
ety of the public. 


The Earl of Ilay : 


My lords; as there has im this de- 
bate been very frequent mention of ex- 
traordinary cases, of new modes of wicked- 
ness, which require new forms of procedure, 
and new arts of eluding justice, which 
make new methods of prosecution neces- 
sary, I cannot forbear to lay before your 
lordships my sentiments on this question ; 
sentiments not so much formed by reflec- 
tion as irapressed by experience, and which 
I owe not to any superior degree of pene- 
tration intofuture events, but to subsequent 
discoveries of my own errors. 

I have observed, my lords, that im eve 
collision of parties, that occasion en which 
their passions are inflamed, is always 
termed an extraordmary conjuncture, an 
important crisis of affairs, either because 
men affect te talk m strong terms of the 
business in which they are enga fer 
the sake of aggrandizing themselves in 
their ewn opinion and that of the world, 
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-or because the present object appears 

to their sight by intercepting 

others, and that is imagined by them to be 

really most important in itself, by which 
their own pleasure is most affected. 

On these extraordinary occasions, my 
lords, the victorious have always endea- 
voured to secure their conquest, and to 
gratify their passions by new laws, by laws, 
even in the opinion of those by whom 
they are promoted, only justifiable by the 
present exigence. And no sooner has a 
new rotation of affairs given the superiority 
to another party, than another law equally 
woreasonable and equally new, is found 
ees necessary for a contrary purpose. 

us is our constitution violated by both, 
under the pretence of securing it from the 
attack of each other, and lasting evils have 
been admitted for the sake of averting a 
temporary danger. 

I have been too long acquainted with 
mankind to charge any party with insin- 
cerity in their conduct, or to accuse them 
of ting to represent their disputes as 
more momentous than they appeared to 
their gwn eyes. 1 know, my lords, how 
highly every man learns to value that 
which he has long contended for, and how 


easily every man prevails upon himself tobe- 


lieve the security of the public complicated 
with his own. I have no other intention 
in these remarks, than to show how men 
are betrayed into a concurrence in mea- 
sures, of which, when the ardour of oppo- 
sition has subsided, and the imaginary 
danger is past, they have very seldom 
failed to repent. 

I do not remember, my lords, any de- 
viation -from the established order of our 
constitution, which has not afterwards 

ced remorse in those that advised it. 
have known many endeavour to obviate 
the evils that might be produced by the 
precedents which they have contributed to 
establish, by public declarations of their 
, and acknowledgments of their 
error; and for my part, I take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring, that though I have 
more than once promoted extraordinary 
Bills, I do not recollect one which I would 
not now oppose, nor one of which expe- 
rience has not shown me, that the danger 
is than the benefit. 
. I have learned at length, my lords, that 
our constitution has been so formed by 
the wisdom of our ancestors, that it is able 
to protect itself by its own powers, with- 
eut any assistance from temporary expe- 
j which, like some kinds of medi- 


W 
parts, and hurry it to a sudden decay. 
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cines in the human body, may give it the 
2 aay of uncommon vigour, but 
ich, in secret, prey upon its noblest 


But none of all the measures into which 
I have seen parties precipitated by acri- 
meny and impetuosity, have 1 known 

el to the Bill which is now defended 
in this House; a Bill which 1 hope we 
shall have reason to term the wildest 
effort of misguided zeal, and the most 
absurd project that the enthusiasm ef fac- 
tion ever produced. 

The particular clauses of this Bill have 
been already examined with great acute- 
ness and penetration, and have all been 
shown to be absurd or useless. I shall 
therefore only add this observation, that 
the indemnification, however liberally of- 
fered, will be wholly at the disposal of 
those who shall receive the examinations, 
by whom, when such discoveries are not 
made as they may happen to expect, the 
witnesses may be charged with reserve and 
insincerity, and be prosecuted for those 
crimes which could never have been knowam 
but by their own confession. 

It is not impossible, but that if the bait 
of indemnification shall be found insuffi- 
cient to produce testimonies against the 
noble person, a Bill of pains and penalties 
may be attempted to terrify those who 
are too wise to be ensnared by specious 
proms for what may hot be expected 

om those who have already sent their 
fellow-subjects to prison, only for refusing 
to accuse themselves? 

Nor can I discover, my lords, how the 
soe abandoned villains will be hindered 

om procuring indemnity b jury, or 
what shall exclude a aide pect 
the life and government of his majesty 
from pardon, if he swears, that in a plot 
for setting the Pretender on the throne 
he was assisted by the counsels of the earl 
of Orford. \ 

It has indeed been in some degree grant- 
ed, that the Bill requires some amend- 
ment, by proposing that the necessary 
alterations may be made to such parts of 
it as shall appear defective to the com- 
mittee, which would indeed be highly ex- 
pedient, if only some particular clauses 
were exceptionable; but, my lords, the 
intention of the Bill is cruel and oppres- 
sive ; the measures by which that intention 
is promoted are contrary to law, and with- 
ou eee and the original principle 
is false, as it supposes a criminal previous 
to the crime. . : 
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Protest against rejecting the Bull 


It is urged as the most pressing argu- , 
ment by the advocates for the Bull, that | 
it ought to be passed to gratify the people. | 


[712 
ger. From these undeniable principles we 
apprehend this Bill ought to have passed, 
in order to preserve the rights of the pub- 


I know not, my lords, upon what princi- , lic, and the rights of individuals. 


ples those who plead so earnestly for rigid 
justice, can endeavour to influence our 
decisions by any other motives; or why 
they think 1¢ more equitable to sacrifice 
any man to the resentment of the people, 
than to the malice of any single person ; 
nor can conceive why it should be thought 
Jess criminal to sell our voices for popula- 
rity than for preferment. 

As this is, therefore, my lords, a Bill 
contrary to all former laws, and inconsist- 
cnt with itself; as it only tends to pro- 
duce a bad end by bed means, and vio- 


lates the constitution not to relieve but to | 


oppress ; as the parts, singly considered, 
are defective, and the whole grounded 
upon a false pases it neither requires 
any longer debate, nor deserves any far- 
ther consideration ; it is rather to be de- 
tested than criticised, and to be rejected 
without any superfluous attempt for its 
amendment. 


The question being then put, Whether 
the Bill should be committed? It was re- 
solved in the negative. Content 47, 
ies 10—57. Not Content 92, Proxies 

—109. 


Protest against’ not committing the Bill 
to indemnify Evidences against the Earl of 
Orford.] Upon this, the following Pro- 
test was entered on the Journals: 


“* Dissentient’ 

1. ‘* Because the rejecting of this 
Bill, founded, as we conceive, upon reason 
and justice, warranted by precedents, au- 
thorised by necessity, and called for by 
the general voice of the nation, may ap- 
pear a manifest ebstruction to public jus- 
tice, in the present great and important 
case, and a most certain defeat of it for the 
future, in all cases of the like nature. 

2. ** Because it is an uncontroverted 
maxim of the law of England, that the 
public has a right to every man’s evidence, 
and yet, by the same law, no man is obliged 
to accuse himself; and as the accomplices 
of guilt are frequently the only witnesses 
of it, we conceive, that both prudence and 
justice point out this method of impunity 
to some, as absolutely necessary towards 
discovering the guilt of others; and there- 
by dissolving those confederacies, which, 
formed by common guilt, can only subsist 


while they are cemented by common dan- | 


MACCLESFIELD. | 


3. “ Because this Bill is justified by 
many Bulls of a much stronger nature, in 
cases of much less consequence to the 
public, such as the cases of sir Thomas 
Cooke, the masters in chancery, sir Ko- 
bert Sutton, Thompson, and others, in 
some of which, the persons indemnified, 
in order to give their evidence, were, at 
the same time, compelled, under severe 
penalties, to give it. And as there is a 
power not only of indemnifying, but re- 
warding, necessarily lodged in the crown, 
in order to bring criminals to justice, by 
evidence known to, and within the reach 
of the laws, so we apprehend, that in an 
enquiry after crimes, that may affect the 
being of the whole, the people have a right 
to the exertion of that power with which 
the legislature is undoubtedly vested, to 
come at such evidence as may make that 
enquiry effectual to their future security. 

4. ‘* Because the legislature has exer- 
cised this power in many instances, relating 
to pe branches of the revenue, in 
order to prevent frauds, the persons con- 
cerned in such frauds being not only in- 
demnified, but rewarded also; and for the 
private utility of one company, the legisla- 
ture, by the 9th of king George the First, 
after forbidding apy person to be concern- 
ed in promoting an East India Company 
in the Austrian Netherlands, gives to our 
East-India Company a power to prosecute 
by Bill in Chancery, or court of Exche- 
quer, any person whom they shall suspect, 
obliging such person to make discovery 
upon oath, though such discovery subjects 
him to a forfeiture. As also far. the.better 
discovery of felonies the legislature has 
thought fit by an act, 5th of sees Anne, 
to pardon any person not only of the fe- 
lony discovered, but of all other .felonies 
he has ever been guilty of, upon his oF 
a discovery of two persons. who, sh 
thereupon be paw iceed of any burglary or 
felony, and that discoverer is also intitled 
to a reward. . 

5. ** Because the rejecting this Bill may 
prove a dangerous precedent of fatal con- 
sequence to this constitution, since, when- 
ever this nation shall be visited by a 
wicked minister, ater ate shall have 
served him in defrauding and oppressing 
the public, and in corrupting individuals, 
will be furnished with an excuse for re- 
fusing their evidence, their danger will pro- 
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duce his security, and he may enjoy with 
safety the ‘plunder of his vountry ; ‘nay, 
we even apprehend, that the rejecting of 
this Bill may be misunderstood by those 
who can make. any discovery, ‘as if this 
House designed to discourage any evi- 
dence whatsoever, that could affect the 
person whose conduct thé Secret Com- 
-maittee was appointed by the House of 
Commons, to enquire into. A minister 
may be removed from his place, and not 
from his power ; he may be removed from 
-both, and not from the favour of his. 
.prince; nay, he may be deprived of all 
three, and yet his:successor may think -his 
mterest and future ‘safety, and bis: prince 
may imagine his authonty, concerned in 
protecting him from either punishment or 
enquiry. In any of which cases all written 
evidence, all office proofs, will be secreted 


-or refused ; and if verbal evidence be :ren- | 


dered impracticable too (which the re- 
jecting of this Bill will furnish a precedent. 


for) we conceive -we might as well have 
passed an ‘act of indemnity to all future. 


‘ministers. | 
6. «¢ Beeause we can by no means agree 
to the argument principally urged against 
this Biil, that there were not proofs of 
guilt against this person sufficient to jus- 
tify the passing it ; whereas, in our humble 


opinions, the voice of the nation, the sense | . 


of the other House, and the lamentable si- 
tuation of this kmgdom, both at homeand 
abroad, create suspicions which not only 
justify, but even call aloud for enquiry ; 
which enquiry must necessarily prove in- 
effectual, unless the -proper methods are 
taken to support it, of which we - 
hend this Bill to be one, and a procsecine 
s0 just, that no innocent man would desire 
to avoid it, and no guilty one ought to 

st. ‘Moreover the reasons assigned 
by the :perséns-whoee behaviour gave rise 


to this Bill, for refusing their evidence, is 


a sufficient implication that it would affect 
the earl of Orford, since they admit it 
would affect themselves. : 

7. * Because we conceive that the re- 
jecting this Bill.may create great disaffec- 
tion in the nation, to the diminution of the 
credit, and consequently of the authority 
of this House, when the people find them- 
selves disappomted in their just expecta- 
tions of having a strict enquiry 
the conduct of the earl of Orford, which 

have so long called for in vain, and 
hoped they had at last obtained. Groaning 
under the - undinriniehed--load of. national 
debts and taxts, notwithetanding a long 


e into 
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peace ; trembling under the'seskoss of mul- 
tiplied penal laws; \deploving,their sacri- 
ficed honour, and theit neglected interests; 
the balance. of Europe overturned abroad, 
and the‘constitatjon endangered at home; 

‘they call for enquiry ; they seek for jus- 


tice;. they -hope fom redrasa’. the.other 


House has taken the proper steps to answer 
‘these -_expéctatians ; We pices eee 
there coyld only have been rendered ef- 
-fectual in one material paint. by this Bill ; 
‘whieh being rejected by this House, from 
whence they expect justice,and redress, 
-we fear their blasted hopes, which, for.a 
time, may seem sunk into a slavish despon- 
dency, may at last break put into disor 
more easy, possibly, to foresee than to re- 
medy..—_—— ares ' Denbigh, Chester- 
field, Oxford and Mortimer, Ba- 
'’ thurst, Ward, ‘Thanet, Foley, 
Aylesford, Westmoreland, Abing- 
"don, Gainer ae shane Northamp- 
- ton, Boyle, Coventry kingham, 
Gicsiwich: boas “Donk: 
-Halifax,. Craven, Falmouth, Bed- 
ford, Cobham, roots sac ath 
‘Sandwich, ‘Litchfield, - ufort, 
Shaftsbury, Leigh,‘ St. John, Ha- 
_. ° Versham.” . 2 | ne 
_ It.was then ordered, That the said Bill 
be rejected * o  ..- |: 


' «* Notwithstanding the late clamour. against 
the earl of Orford, the rejecting this Bill was 
convidered by the public as a material piece of 
justice. The Secret Committee had disap- 
| pointed the enemies of the minister, by the ia- 
significancy of the discoveries they had made; 
"and the immense sums which he had bestowed 
upon writers and printers, in. defenec of his ad- 
ministration, though very clearly made out, 
was treated rather with ridicule than detesta- 
tion. Neither his triends nor his enemies were 
| ignorant that easiness.of nature was his chief 
failing, and, to that, this unseasonable liberality 
was attributed. As to the yreat charge against 
bim of corruption at elections, all the industry 
that had been employed, could bring out very 
little against him ; and that too was so very ill- 
supported, that it did not amount 40 a direct 
charge aainst hin. .Some doubiful facts, 
with regard to a contyact, for paying the troops 
in America, were urged, and the names of But- 
rel, Bristow, and some other members of pars 
liament, were brought iu question, but nothiag 
could be fixed either upoa them or the minister, 
that was so much as reprehensible. Some 
dealings about the corporation of Weymoath 
bore the .worst aspect against him, but when 
they are candidly considered,. they are very 
immaterial, amounting to no more thao that 
some officers of the revenye in Weymouth were 
turned out in order to serve two friends of the 
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Debate in the Commons on the Rejection 
the Lords of the Bilt to indemnify Evt- 

against Robert Earl of Orford.* } 

May 26. A motion being made by lord 

_ncarigr and seconded by lord Bar- 

rington, for appointing a Committee to 

search the Journals of the House of Lords, 
as to what proceedings are therein, with 
relation to the Bill, intituled, “* An Act 
for indemnifying such persons, as shall 
upon examination make discoveries, touch- 
ing the disposition of public money, or 
concerning the disposition of offices, or any 
payments or agreements in respect there- 


minister at the general election. So petty an 
abuse, if it was an abuse, of power, never had 
been animadverted upon in other reigns against 
the meanest servant of the crown, but was now 
swelled in the report, made by the Secret Com- 
mittee, into ao almost capital charye; but when 
it became public it was disregarded.”’ Tindal. 


* « The rejection of the Todemnification 
- Billby the peers gave great uneasiness to many, 
in the anuti-ministerial 


who really remain 
, and they resolved to make a trying mo- 
tion, which should put the intentions of the 


new ministers in the Secret Committee entirely 
out of doubt. For on the 26th of May, the 
very day after the Bill had been rejected by 
the Lords, a motion was made in the House of 
Commons, “ That a committee should be ap- 
inted to search the Journals of the House of 
rds for precedents in relation to the foresaid 
Bill.” As the whole scope of this motion was 
not understood by all the House, the motion 
was carried by a majority of 164 me 159, 
and a committee, which was to make a report, 
was accordingly appointed. The report being 
next day by lord Hilsborough, a motion 
ensued, ‘ That the Lords refusing to concur 
with the Commons of Great Britain, in an in- 
demuification necessary to the effectual carry- 
ing on the enquiry now depending in pariia- 
ment, was an obstruction to justice, and may 
ce ry to the Bra et of oa 
en tem ngiand, 
at the time this motion ts pork dal y 
weighed, it is hard to say, what the conse- 
nence might have been, had it succeeded. 
e new ministers, who were in the secret of 
affairs, were somewhat at a loss to oppose it 
decently, as they had been industrious in de- 
claring, that the indemnification was absolutel 
necessary. A long and a sharp debate ensted, 
and the new ministers declared themselves 
streugly against the motion, whilst the coun- 
try-party supported it with equal keenness. It 
happened fortunately that some of the Tories in 
the House did not think matters had gone so 
far as to make it to agree toa motion, 
See ht sat the public long convulsions, 
and therefore voted against it, by whieh it was 
lost.” ‘Tindal. a 
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of, or concerning other matters, relating to 
the conduct of Robert earl of Orford, and 
to make report thereof to the House,”’ the 
same was to: Ona division, Ayes 
164, Noes 159: And a committee was 
ga tee accordingly. 

ay 27. Lord Hilsborough having 
made a report from the said committee, 
& motion was made by lord Strange, and 
seconded by lord Quarendon, “ That the 
Lords refusing to concur with the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, in an indemnifica- 
tion necessary to the effectual carrying on 
the Enquiry now depending in parliament, 
is an obstruction to justice, and may prove 
fatal to the liberties of this nation.” This 
occasioned a warm debate,* in which 


Lord Hilsborough spoke as follows : 


Sir ; When the nation has been op- 
pressed and plundered by a wicked mi- 
nister, or when there is a general suspi- 
cion among the e that it has been so, 
public justice requires, that the conduct 
of such a minister should be fully and 
strictly enquired into, that he may be con- 
dignly punished if guilty, or his character 
cleared from suspicion if innocent: and 
when in the course of that enquiry it ap- 
pears, that he has ec ha cunning as to 
prevent its being ible to carry it on 
with effect by the Lan in being, such new 
laws ought to be made a es 
cessary for attaining that end. ‘That there 
is a general suspicion against our late mi- 
nister, I believe, no man can be ignorant 
who has ever been in any coffee-house, or 
other place of public resort, frequented by 
those who dare avow the sentiments of 
their heart ; and from the fate of the Bill 
which, we now find, has been rejected by 
the other House, I am convinced, that 
those suspicions are well grounded ; for it 
is i ible to su that such a Bill 
would have met with such an opposition in 
this House, or such a fate aa he other, if 
the conduct of our late minister had been 
blameless. 

As the nature and the necessity of that 
Bill were fully explained, and made evi- 
dent to a majority of this House in the de- 
bates that happened upon it here, I have 
no occasion to repeat what was said upon 
either. The Bill was shewn to be of such 
a nature as could do no prejudice to 90 
innocent man ; and it was demons 
to a majerity at least of this House, that 
without such a Bill being passed into & 


* From the London Magazine. 
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law, it would be impossible for our Secret | 


Committee to make any discovery, even of 
those crimes, which from the obstinacy ef 
some of the persons examined by them, 
there is too good a ground for supposing 
to have been committed. It is therefore 
evident, that by this Bill being rejected by 


the other House, the course of our enquiry | 


is obstructed, and the people for this ses- 
sion at least disappointed of that justice 
they had a right to e from parlia- 
ment. But this is not all: the rejecting of 
this Bill will be attended with cpnse- 
quences, which in a two-fold respect must 
be dangerous to our constitution. It will 
make the pare begin to despise parlia- 
ments, and despair of ever meeting with 
any relief from them; and it will make all 
future ministers more daring in their at- 
tempts to overturn the freedom and inde- 
pendency of parliament. If any minister 
should ever succeed in such an attempt, 
the people Would certainly, in a very 
short time, have reason to hate parlia- 
ments: nay, they would probably join 
with the prince in laymg them entirely 
aside ; for an absolute government, without 
any form of liberty, is certainly better and 
more tolerable. than a government sup- 
ported by an assembly of men, who, under 
aaa of being the guardians of public 
iberty, take every opportunity to betray 
it, and serve for nothing but that of making 
the government more expensive, and the 
prince more arbitrary. | 
We have, it is true, in this session made 
some steps towards preventing this fatal 
consequence: our having established a 
Secret Committee ; our having named of 
that committee a set of gentlemen, moet 
of whom were generally approved of by 
the people; and our having passed the In- 
demnifying Bill for rendering their enquiry 
effectual, are proofs that we were in eat- 
nest: but I wish our endeavours had been 
more vigorous and speedy; for consi- 
dering that we might have easily foreseen 
and prevented what has now come to pass, 
I am afraid, lest the people should suspect 
the integrity of our intentions. They 
may perhaps imagine, that we knew our 
ne so would be ineffectual, without an 
Indemnifying Bill for encouraging accom- 
eae to become informers ; and that we de- 
yed the bringing in and passing that Bill, 
till after we had passed the Mutiny Bill, 
and granted all the supplies, that it might 
be safely rejected by the other House. 
Such a ni Aras may at this time be the 
more probably made, because 4¢ is well 
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known, that some Bills have been lately 
passed in this House without opposition, 
and, perhaps, with the concurrence of 
some who were, in their hearts, against 
the Bill, for no other reason, but because 
they were sure of the Bill being rejected 
by the other House. - 

1 am far from saying, Sir, that there 
is any real ground for such suspicions; but 
they are such as may be entertained, and 
they are such as we ought in duty to our- 
selves, and for the sake of the character 
of this House, to endeavour to prevent. 
In this session we cannot, I think, take 
any other method for preventing it, than 
by declaring openly our sentiments of this 
Bill being rejected by the other House ; 
and therefore I have prepared a motion, 
in which I cannot doubt of having the 
concurrence of the House. I know I am 
not to expect the concurrence of those 
who declared against the Bill, even when 
it was passing through this House; but 
as it was in every step carried by a ma- 
jority, and as every gentleman, who was 
a real and sincere friend to the Bill, must 
be of opinion, that the rejecting of it is'‘an 
obstruction to justice, and of the most 
dangerous consequence to our liberties, 
I shall, and I think I may with hopes of 
success, move you to resolve, * That the 
Lords refusing to concur with the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, in an indemnifica- 
tion necessary to the effectual carrying 
on the enquiry now depending in parlia- 
ment, is an obstruction to justice, and 
may prove fatal to the liberties of this 
nation.” | 


Mr. Sandys : 


Sir; I hope no man doubts of my 
inclination, or my sincerity, in carrying 
on the enquiry that has been set on foot, 
or in being a friend to any thing that has 
been proposed for rendering it effectual : 
and yet I cannot agree with the noble 
lord m the motion he has been pleased to 
make to you, because I think it has a 
very different tendency: in my opinion, 
it would bring on an immediate dissalu- 
tion of our present form of government ; 
for after our agreeing to such a motion, 
I should expect, that the next motion 
would be, to vote the other House useless, 
and that it ought therefore to be laid aside: 
I disapprove, as much as any man can do, 
of the conduct of the other Hours in re= 
jecting the Indemnifying Bill we sent up 
to them, because I thought such a Bit 
necessary. for obtaining justice to a nation 
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that has, in my opiniga, been clbagpe 
jured; but though I disapprove 

conduct of the other House in this par- 
ticular, 1 do not for that reason think it 
ought to be laid aside, or that we have: 
avy right to pass a censure upon.it. The 
-Lords are generally called the upper 
House of Parliament, and though it is not 
from thence to be inferred, that they are 
superior to. us, yet it must be allowed, 
that they are quite independent, and. have 
as good a right to refuse any Bill we send 


to them, as we have to refuse any Bill | 


they send to-us;.and we cannot surely 
pretend to censure them for making use 
of a right which we acknowledge to be 
inherent in them. — 

But suppose, Sir, we should agree to 
censure the other House for what they 
have done, without pushing our -resent- 
ment farther, our censure would do more 
harm to ourselves than it could do to 
them, hecause it, would bring us into con- 
tempt... Those who have no power to 
punish, should always abstain from cen- 
suring, because it makes their want of 
power be taken notice of; and as soon 
as their want of power comes tp be gene- 
rally known, their censures will become 
tidiculous. We ought not therefore to 
agree to this mation, without first resolvin 
‘to push our resentment farther; and 
do not see, how. we can.do so. We suc- 
ceeded one¢e, it ig true, in voting the other 
House useless, and consequently laying 
them entirely aside, but we then had the 
army at our ‘command, which we cannot 
now pretend to; and if we had, the con- 
sequence of that proceeding can be no 
great encouragement for practising it a 
second time; for that very army which 
enabled the Commons to turn the Lords 
out of doors, afterwards assisted their 
general in turning the Commons out 
of doors, and supported him in the ex- 
ercise of a most arbitrary and tyrannical 
power over these three kingdoms during 
all the days of his life. 

The fate of these kingdoms at that time, 
Sir, should be a warning to latest pos- 
terity, to beware of attempting any thing 
that may tend to introduce confusion, by 
overturning a regular and well established 
government, which, in all appearance, 
would be the consequence of this motion 
being agreed to, even suppose we should 
proceed no farther ;, for after our having 
passed such a severe censure upon. the 
other House, it would be inconsistent 
with their hogqur te. have apy corres- 
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in- _pondence with us, or to receive any mes- 
the: | sage, or any Bill from this House of Com- 
‘pons. This would lay his majesty under 
a necessity of dissolving the present par- 
liament ; and if a new House of Com- 


mons should be chosen of the same com- 
plexion, they would probably revive the 
censure of their predecessors, which would 


bring his majesty under the necessity of 
governing without a parliament: A ne- 
cessity which would, | am sure, be most: 
disagreeable to him, and a necessity which 
might be of fatal consequence to the 


nation, because it. would probably be at- 


tended with a civil war. 


These consequences, I think, Sir, are 
most justly, to be apprehended from our 
agreeing to this motion; and if any such 
consequence should ensue, would it not 
put an end to all. parliamentary enquiries, 
either in this or any future session of par- 
liament?. Our committee may not, per- 
haps, be able to make such ample dis- 
coveries as they might have made, had 
this Bill been passed into a law; but none 
of them have as yet said, they can make 
no discovery. The contrary might, per- 
haps, be made appear; and they may in 
this session make such farther discoveries 
as may induce the other House to agree 
to a new Bill, of much the same purport 
with that they have now rejected. But 
suppose this should not be the case: sup» 

e no matcrial or full discavery should 

made during this session: the enquiry 
may be revived, anda new secret com- 
mittee appointed, as soon as we meet in 
the next session: The same Bill may then 
be revived, and sent up tothe ether House 
at a time when it would be dangerous for 
them to disagree to it; or a new Bill may 
be contrived, which, in my opinion, would 
be the best method ; and as we now know. 
the objections they made to our former, 
we may form our new Bill in such a 
manner as to obviate all those objections. 

For these reasons, Sir, I cannot join in . 
asserting expressly, that our late Bull 
being rejected is an obstruction to justice ; 
because I am not sure of our bemg quite 
unable to come at justice without that Bill, 
and because if we do not come at it in this 
session, we may in the next; but should 
this motion be agreed to, I am sure, we 
can never come at justice in a parhamen- 
tary method, either in this session or the 
next, nor, perhaps, in any future, It 
would, ip.ray opinion, unavoidably, pro- 
duce a civil war; .and this surely. is an 
event which ought at aij umes te be 
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yeest cautiously guarded against, but es- 
pecially in the present conjuncture, when 
the trade and navigation of this island is 
in danger of being destroyed by one 
power, and the liberties of Europe by an- 
other; and these by their situation, genius, 
and interest, the two most constant and dan- 
gerous enemies this nation has in the world. 

I am therefore convinced, that if the 
two noble lords who made and seconded 
this motion, had read and been well ac- 
guainted with the history and constitution 
of their country, they would not have 
offered such a motion to your considera- 
tion. Can they say, they have studied 
our Journals with that attention which is 
necessary for forming a complete idea of 
all the consequences that may ensue from 
such a motion? From their youth it is 
hardly possible to suppose they have; and 
from their known attachment to the liber- 
ties and constitution of their country it is 
evident they have not; for no ome that 
knows them can suspect them of any evil 
intention. I therefore hape, when they 
have considered what I have said, and 
what may be said by other gentlemen in 
the debate, that they will drop their 
motion; for though I am convinced, it 
can meet ia no success, i seh very 
appearance of it upon our Journals may 
produce some of ie bad effects I have 
mentioned; and these, I hope, when they 
are apprised of them, they will be ready 
end willing to prevent. 


_ Sir John Hind Cotton: 


Sir; I would not have my old 
friend, now over against me, though for- 
merly he used to be of the same side with 
me, I say I would not have him, nor some 
other gentlemen in the House, imagine, 
thatno man doubts of their sincerity in 
the effectual prosecution of the enquiry 
we have set on foot; for I can assure them, 
there are many without doors who now 
begin to doubt of it; but if a negative 
should be put upon this motion, those 
doubts will be at anend: most men will 
then be convinced, not of their sincerity 
but .of their want of it; and therefore, if 
those gentlemen have any regard for what 
is said or thought of them, they will not 
allow themselves to be frighted by chime- 
Fical dangers, from vindicating their own 

rs,.as well as the character of this 
Howe, from those aspersions that will cer- 
tainly spring up from the bad success of 
our, a occasioned by the rejecting of 
our B , ‘ 
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It is well known, Sir, without doors.as 
well as within, that a new minister gene- 
rally endeavours to cast a slur upon the 
administration of an old one, in order to 
add a lustre to his own, and to gain a little 
applause at the beginning of his reign; but 
he always takes care to prevent the for- 
mer’s mecting with condign punishment, 
lest he should thereby prepare a rod for 
his own back; for it is ten to one but in 
few years he may deserve punishment as 
much as his predecessor. It is likewise 
well known without doors as well as with- 
in, by whose eloquence and advice our 
Bill was rejected in the other House; and 
considering their intimacy and connection 
with some gentlemen in this, who appear- 
ed to be strenuous advocates for the Bill, 

eople already begin to suspect that the 

tter had some sort of fore-knowledge of 
the fate of the Bill, which gave them an 
opportunity of gaining a little popularity 
by declaring for a Bill which they were in 
their hearts against; because if it had 
been passed intv a law, they were afraid, 
it would have brought to light such a 
scene of iniquity, as would have put it out 
of their power to prevent the criminal’s 
meeting with condign punishment. Such 
a suspicion, I say, has already arisen, and 
if by means of those gentlemen this motion 
should meet with the same fate in this 
House, as our Bill met with in the other, 
that susp:cion will be confirmed. 

I am surprised, Sir, to hear gentlemen 
say, that if this motion should be agreed 
to, they should expect its being followed 
by another motion for voting the House of 
Lards useless. Surely, I may tell a man 
he has done wrong, without any design or 
desire to murder him. On the contrary, 
if I am really his friend, I ought to tell him 
my opinion, in order to prevent his doing 
the like for the future, especially if his 
safety as well as his character should de- 
pend upon his doing so no more. _ This 
Sir, is really the case at present betwixt 
us and the House of Lords. That House 
has done wrong: the hon. gentleman him- 
self says he thinks they have done wrong: 
I think so as well as he: he is for smo- 
thering his opinion, and thereby sacri- 
ficing his friendship .to his complaisance : 
I am for telling them bluntly what I think : 
pray, which of us is the truest friend to 
that House ? 

Sir, in all cases that will admit of it, I 
shall be for treating my friend with com- 
plaisance; but.in a case where his safety 


| or character .is concerned, complajsance 
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is treachery: I abominate it: I despise 
the man who, upon such an occasion, 
would make use of it. This, Sir, is the 
light in which the present question ap- 
pears to me. The very being, as well as 
the character of the other House, depends 
upon their rejecting no more such Bills as 
that we have lately sent up tothem. It 
was not the army: it was not the Com- 
mons, that put an end to the existence of 
that House in king Charles the first’s 
time: it was their own conduct. By re- 
fusing their consent to popular and neces- 
sary laws, by endeavouring to scrcen 
guilty ministers, they rendered their 
Jiouse hateful to the people. This 
enabled the Commons and the army to 
turn them out of doors; and the general’s 
being in a condition afterwards to turn the 
‘Commons out of doors flowed from the 
same cause. If ever the like case should 
again happen, the same cause may very 
probably produce the same effect; and 
therefore what happened at that time 
should be a warning to the other Iouse, 
as well as this, to endeavour at all times to 
preserve a good character among the 
people. 

I shall readily grant, Sir, that at that 
time there was such a spirit of republican- 
ism and enthusiasm prevailed among the 
pore that it was difficult for the other 

ouse to preserve a popular esteem, with- 
out sacrificing our constitution both in 
church and state; but this spirit had been 
raised and propagated by the conduct of 
those who were at that time our ministers; 
and in all such cases common prudence 
makes it necessary to yield a little to the 
impetuosity of the times. This should 
make all ministers cautious of raising too 
violent a spirit among the people against 
them; for when they do, it will always be 
necessary for the parliament to proceed 
against them with more severity than they 
may perhaps deserve; and those of either 
House, who have a true regard for their 
sovereign, and for the constitution of their 
country, will take care to remove and 
punish: a minister before he has, by his 
conduct, converted the discontents of the 
people into a spirit of disaffection; for 
when this happens, the example of king 
Charles the first’s reign is a proof of its 
being almost impossible to confine it with- 
in any moderate bounds. 

This, Sir, I think, we are in some dan- 
ger of at present, especially if it should 
begin to be generally thought without 
sloors, that both Houses of Parliament 
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have joined in screening a guilty minister, 
and in amusing the public with a sham 
enquiry into his conduct. ‘lhe present 
motion therefore, if complied with, may 
answer, and is, I believe, designed for an- 
swering two most salutary purposes; that 
of letting our friends, the Lords, (I hope I 
may yet call them so) know their danger ; 
and that of rescuing this House from the 
danger of becoming despicable in the eyes 
of the people. This motion is so far from 
being designed as a censure upon the con- 
duct of the other House, that it is design- 
ed as an act of friendship. We certainly 
know the sentiments of the people better 
than they can be supposed to do; there- 
fore we are, and, I think, we ought to tell 
them what we, and, I believe, the far 
greatest part of the nation, think of their 
having rejected that Bill we so lately sent 
up to them. This may prevent their 
bringing themselves into that contempt, 
which a few more such steps as this will 
certainly bring them into. Therefore as 
friends to them, as friends to our constitu- 
tion, and as faithful subjects to our sove- 
reign, we ought to agree to this motion. 
But suppose, Sir, it were to be looked 
on as a censure. Is not censure itself 
sometimes the duty of a friend? Does 
not the church censure or admonish before 
she excommunicates? We are not by this 
motion to excommunicate the other 
House; and, I hope, they will not excom- 
municate this, even though we should 
agree to this motion. If they should, as 
we have the purse in our power, they 
would find themselves no great gainers by 
the bargain. They are sufficiently sensi- 
ble of this, and therefore we have no occa- 
sion to fear their resolving to receive no 
more messages or Bills from this House. 
Their honour could not be any way con- 
cerned in the question; because if they 
took it right, they would take it as a 
friendly admonition; and though they 
cannot recal what is ed, I hope, they 
would for their own sakes take care to give 
us no more room for such a censure. 
That they have a right to refuse any 
Bill we send up to them must be acknow- 
ledged ; but that we have no right to find 
fault with the use they make of that right, 
no man surely can with any reason pre- 
tend. May not a man make a bad as well 
as a good use of any right he enjoys? 
And if he makes a bad use of it, has not 
every other man a right to say he does, 
and to censure him forso doing ? Censure, 
Sir, when it is just, though it proceeds 
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from no legal authority, nor from any 
superior jurisdiction, will always carry 
punishment along with it. It affects the 
character of the person censured, and will 
affect it more or less, according to the 
justice and weight of the censure. There- 
fore a man who has no power to inflict 
any legal punishment may censure, with- 
out running any risk of incurring con- 
tempt. Nay, a man may often, for his 
own sake, be obliged to censure the cone 
duct of his friend, in order to shew that 
he had no share in advising, nor had ap- 
proved of that conduct, which leads me to 
oe other purpose this motion is designed 
or, 


To vindicate the character of this House 
from any reproach will always, I hope, be 
considered as a concern worthy of our 
attention; and considering the general 
reproach that will certainly be thrown 
upon the rejecting of this Bill, I think it 
concerns us highly to convince the world, 
that we were no way privy or consenting 
to its being rejected. The two Houses of 
Parliament generally are looked upon, | 
hope there will always be reason to look 
upon them as friends; and therefore, if 
one does a wrong thing, and the other 
does not openly disclaim it, an imputation 
will fall upon both. This is the case in 
private life, and this will always be the 
case with two public assemblies that have 
such a connection together as our two 
Houses of Parliament have, especially 
when it is known that there is a close in- 
timacy and friendship between the mem- 
bers of the one and the members of the 
other. As to my own private concern, if 
Thad no regard for the character of this 
assembly, I might be perfectly easy ; for 
most of the lords of my acquaintance have, 
in the most solemn manner, declared their 
dissent to the rejecting of this Bill. But 
I have a concern for the character of this 
House : as a friend to the constitution, as 
adutiful subject to his majesty, I think 
myself obliged to have a concern for it ; 
and thank God! no one, either of our 
new or old ministers, has such an influence 
Over me, as to prevent my expressing that 
concern and acting accordingly. I there- 
fore think it is absolutely necessary for us, 
upon this occasion, to take some method 
for convincing the world, that we had no 
fore-knowledge, nor so much as a previous 
suspicion, that a Bill so necessary for dis- 
eo the conspiracy, that has for ote 
years Deen carrying on against the 
iberties of this nation, by a minister and 
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his creatures, was to be rejected by the 
other House; and as I can suggest no 
better method than what the noble lord 
has been pleased to propose, I shall be for 
agreeing to it. 

The other House, Sir, neither ought, 
nor will, nor can resent it. It is a liberty 
we have often taken, and do usually take 
at conferences, to declare very freely our 
opinion of their proceedings. ‘There is, 
therefore, no danger of a breach between 
the two Houses, and much less of a civil 
war, from our agreeing to this motion; 
but if a negative should be put upon it, 
and an encouragement thereby given to 
prosecute those screening measures which 
seem to be already concerted, I may pro- 

hecy, that a civil war will certainly at 
ast be the consequence; for, I hope, the 
people of England are not so senscless, or 
so cowardly, as to allow slavery to be fixed 
upon them, under the form of a free go- 
vernment ; which will be the consequence, 
if the corruption practised by ministers is 
never to be detected nor punished. 

The hon. gentleman talks of what our 
committee have done, or may do, and of 
the other House being induced to pass 
some such Bill as that they have rejected. 
Sir, it is impossible from the very nature 
of the thing: the hon. gentleman himself 
shewed, in our debates upon that Bill, that 
it would be impossible for them to make 
any great discoveries, unless the accom- 
plices were, at least, enabled to come in 
and inform. Let our minister have been 
never so criminal, we cannot suppose him 
so weak as to have left any written 
vouchers of his villainy behind him ; espe« 
cially considering the long indulgence he 
had, after he knew he was to be dismissed, 
to ransack all the offices, and destroy every 
paper that might rise up in judgment 
against him. We must therefore suppose, 
that the rejecting of our Bill has put it 
out of the power of our committee to 
make any material discovery, especially 
such a full discovery as will be necessary 
for convincing those that have no mind to 
be convinced: this, I am almost sure, is 
the case of a majority in the other House, 
and, I am afraid of some in this, who are 
not as yet suspected of being in such a 
case: and from the principle upon which 
our Bill was tected: in the other House, 
we must suppose, that while they adhere 
to that principle, no discovery can Induce 
them to pass such a Bill. To encourage 
informers, Dy — them a p.rdon as 
to themselves, was said to be unjust and. 
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dangerous to innocence. Petty thieves 
may, it seems, be encouraged by a reward 
as well as a pardon, to inform against one 
another ; but great and public plunderers 
are to remain saerenched in their mutual 
danger, from which no one is to be allowed 
to escape, lest he should betray the secret 
avenue by which alone his confederates 
may be come at. 

This, Sir, was the principle, ridiculous 
as it is, upon which our Bill was rejected 
in the other House; and while they ad- 
here to this principle, can we expect they 
will agree, either in this session or the 
next, to any sort of indemnifying Bull? 
To preténd to argue men out of a first 
Pons let it be never so absurd, is 
ridiculous, because it is impossible: if they 
be obstinate they must be beat out of it: 
if they be mad they must be physicked out 
of it. A strong purgation, I mean as to 
salaries and pensions, would, I believe, 
be the best method the nation could take 
for obtaining justice from parliament, both 
in this case and every like case that may 
happen hereafter. We cannot therefore 
expect success for any such Bill, either in 
this session or the next; unless by agree- 
ing to this question we shew that we are 
resclved to administer such a remedy, if 
this principle be not given up by those 
who are its present supporters, 

How the hen. gentleman comes to talk 
of what may be done in the next session, 
I do not know ; for, I hope, none of those 
who have the honour of being his majesty’s 
counsellors, will advise him to put an end 
to this session by a prorogation, till the 
nation has obtained satisfaction. A short 
recess would, I know, be agreeable to most 
gentlemen, but this we may be indulged 
in by an adjournment as well as a proroga- 
tion. Our committee might then sit in 
the mean time, in order to carry on their 
Inquiries; and when we assembled again, 
we might proceed from where we left off 
at our last meeting; but a prorogation 
will put an end to our committce, and 
oblige us to begin every thing afresh. 
Therefore, if this question should be re- 
jected, and an end put to this session by a 
prorogation, before the nation has obtain- 
ed any satisfection, I am sure, I shall ex- 
pect no justice nor satisfaction; no, nor 
the least step towards it, from the next 
fcssion of parliament, nor from any ses- 
sion of this parliament, unless the pco- 

le should be so wise, a8 to make this 
louse change its complexion, by the new 


Members they send up to ue, instead of 
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those whose seats may happen to become 
vacated. 


Lord Cornbury : 


Sir; I was very much suprised when 
I first heard this motion made to you, and 
consequently was extremely curious to 
hear what could be said in favour of suck 
an extraordinary and unprecedented mo- 
tion. As soon as | heard it, I thought it 
unconstitutional, dangerous and _ useless; 
and as 1 have a great regard for the young 
nobleman that moved it, as well as for 
those ee that have spoke in its fas 
vour, I have attended to the debate with 
a sort of prejudice; waiting, and even 
wishing, to hear something said that might 
alter the first impression it made upon me; 
but I have been very much disappointed, 
tor those impressions have been made 
deeper and stronger, even by what I have 
heard in its favour. As our constitution 
consists of three separate branches, each 
of which, while they are distinct and inde- 
pendent, will always be a check for pre- 
venting any oppression’s being exercised, 
or injustice done, by either of the other 
two, the very being of our constitution 
depends upon preserving a distinctness and 
independency, and at the same time a good 
correspondence between the three branches 
of our legislature ; and consequently our 
constitution would be destroyed, if this 
mutual good correspondence should be in- 
terrupted, or if any one of them should gain 
an influence, and much more, a power or 
jurisdiction, over either of the other two. 
If wedesign, Sir, that this censure should 
be taken notice of by the other House, so 
as to direct or overawe their procedings 
upon any future occasion, the very design 
is Inconsistent with our constitution; bee 
cause it is a design to gain such an influ. 
ence over them, as will destroy their inde- 
pendency, upon which our constitution 
subsists. Therefore, if this censure shoald 
be taken notice of in the manner we des 
sign it should, it is unconstitutional ; and 
if it is to be tuken no notice of, it is useless; 
butasit isin my opinion, very far frombemg 
decent, I belicve it will be taken notice of 
by the other House, not in the manner we 
design, but in such a manner as will destroy 
that good correspondence which now sub} 
sists between the two Houses, and ape 
which the preservation of our constitutiod 
depends; therefore 1 must think it exé 
tremely dangerous, and as I think ie wil 
be of no use to us, I cannot for this reas 
agrec 4B it. . ie De 2 
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Mr. Cornewall : 


Sir; as I very seldom speak so late 
at night, I flatter myself, that the House 
will excuse me for now doing it, espe- 
cially as I shall chiefly endeavour to an- 
swer the noble lord who spoke last, and 
the learned gentleman behind me ; though, 
I think, as that gentleman was an enemy 
to every clause in the Bill, now thrown 
out by the other House, which was to in- 
demnify those who were to give evidence 
to the secret committee against the earl 
of Orford, I should murder our time, were 
I to spend it in obviating any objections 
made by him, or any of his friends, who 
have been so uniform and consistent with 
themselves, in the violent opposition they 
have made to every thing that tended in 
the least towards promoting the enquiry. 

But as to that part of his speech, 
wherein he thinks it pretty odd, that this 
House should have a power to inspect the 
journals of the other House, and asks, 
what right we have to censure another 
superior House of Parliament? I have, 
Sir, no less authority than vour own to 
say, that both Houses of Parliament are 
equal ; and that we only exercise a power 
our ancestors have used before. As the 
learned gentleman has now and on other 
occasions, taken a kind of pleasure in par- 
ing down the powers of this House, I hope, 
he will soon, for his long and implicit ser- 
vices to his majesty, be sent hence to pre- 
side in Westminster-hall, and take this 
trite piece of advice thither along with 
him; that it is the part of a good judge, 
not to curtail but amplify his own jurisdic- 
tion. 

Unless we now exercise this right, and 
lay the blame at the right door, our con- 
stituents will not think we have done our 
utmost, and been in earnest, in putting a 
great state criminal fairly on his trial; and 
nobody who reads that inimitable Protest, 
signed by above thirty of their lordships, 
can doubt but that some invisible influence 
must have operated on two thirds of the 
House when they threw out our just and 
reasonable Bill; which puts me in mind of 
an account there is, I think, im father 
Paul, or some other writer on the council 
ef Trent: he says, that the powers con- 
cerned, pitched on Trent as a neutral 
place, for all the legates to meet at, and 
where ne prince could himself claim any 
right to come; but, says the writer, (who, 
I think, seems to be rather a good Catho- 
lic than @ streiig Papist) all the decrees of 
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this assembly ran so much in favour of the 
Pope, that although he could not come 
there himself, his holiness sent the Holy 
Ghost thither from Rome every day in a 
cloak-bag. I leave it to every gentleman 
to make his own application of this story, 
which the House, I see, is pleased to re- 
ceive more favourably than it deserves. 

Even my friend near me smiles, who, 
had he not now been in a very high station 
in the Exchequer, would not have ex- 
postulated so roundly with the young lords, 
as he cal!s them, who moved and seconded. 
this question, who, he says, cannot yet 
have read the history of their own coun- 
try. What they said, Sir, plainly evinced 
the contrary; but the genileman was so 
much alarmed at the motion itself, that he 
could not attend to what was said in sup- 
port of it; but he goes on and says, the 
other House will not bear it. As to that, 
Sir, give me leave to ask him, how they 
will help themselves? But, says he, what 
is there that the Lords will not do or say, 
when such aspersions are cast upon them 2 
I humbly submit it, Sir, that what is true 
cannot be called an aspersion: we do it 
for our own justification; and pray, let 
them take it for their pains. 

And then, Sir, as to the gentleman’s 
prophecy, that his majesty, if the two 
Houses differ, may dissolve the parlia- 
ment: the king, Sir, will think twice, be- 
fore he once dissolves a good money-giving 
parliament; for if the present should not 
please him, I will venture to prophesy, 
that the new one will be far from mending 
the matter. If such advice, or such un- 
popular measures should ensue, | flatter 
myself that instead of one, I should be 
chosen for three or four places, which 
would happen to many gentlemen of su- 
perior merit in the same way of thinking ; 
and many other country gentlemen with- _ 
out doors, would fill the places of some 
who hear me, that might then be thought 
too courtly m their present behaviour. IL 
have my reasons too for thinking, that the 
hon. gentleman’s interest with the crown 
is not very great: I am sorry for it; be- 
cause if it was, 1 hope and believe, that 
more popular measures would be pursued. 

But, Sir, since we have lost our Bill, E 
will be bold to say, that unless we put 
some stigma upon that proceeding, our 
committee of secrecy will be a committee 
of ridicule; and the noble lord who So 
very worthily and agimgrncel shonin in” 
it, must put one in mind of the mad 
Frenebmaa ia Mr. Locke, who fancying: 
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himself a king, cries out, ‘ Ou sont mes 
¢ gens d’armes?? The noble lord is my old 
friend and acquaintance, and will forgive 
me, I am sure, for blurting out so odd a 
parallel; but I am really driven to say 
any thing, and to think that, if this ques- 
tien has a negative put upon it, he will, 
notwithstanding his great abilities, be little 
more than a chairman of straw; and that 
he will sit in great state, subject only to 
this single inconvenience, that no soul 
alive will answer one single question he 
asks him. 

But I ask the noble lord’s pardon who 
so worthily represents the most learned 
body in the world, that I have been so 
long without endeavouring to invalidate 
the force of some of his arguments; and, 
indeed, his lordship’s manner of saying 
every thing is such, that he may say any 
thing. He, Sir, is pleased to say, that 
there is an end of the constitution, if any 
one branch of the legislature is influenced 
by the other; and it is much stronger in 
the case of censure. 

If the influence were indirect or im- 
proper, or if the censure were untrue or 
unconstitutional, I should agree with his 
lordship; but in this case I may more 
reasonably suppose, that the other House 
has been under some extraordinary in- 
fluence; and pray, Sir, have we not a 
right at any time to expostulate, or de- 
mand a free conference with their Jord- 
ships? Ought they not even to lie under 
the censure of the Commons, for rejecting 
this our most necessary favourite Bill, 
when the Committee declares, that they 
cannot proceed without it. 

As to his argument, that it is not decent 
to say this to the Lords, and asking what 

it will do us? I insist, Sir, that truth 
is to be said at all times, in all places, and 
to all persons; and as to the good, it will 
vindicate the honour of the members to 
their constituents: it will place the na- 
tional odium where it ought to lie; and 
not only make their lordships cautious in 
screening state criminals, but make them 
shew a readiness perhaps to redress griev- 
ances, and afraid for the future of giving 
the like treatment to any public national 
Bill carried thither by this House; and, 
Sir, **** Desunt multa. 

As to his lordship’s saying, that a pro- 
test is an act of the minority, I submit it, 
Sir, as the act of thirty-two noblemen of 
the greatest quality, figure, and fortune in 

is Country ; and as that House has exer- 
essed that power for many centuries, with- 
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out even assigning reasons to their pro- 
testations, so now they have for near a 
century, subjoined one or more reasons, 
out of which articles of impeachment have 
been often framed, which I hope will be 
the case at present, there having never 
been, in my poor opinion, a fitter time for 
it; nor a protest, for the printing of which, 
as [am warranted by precedents, I shall 
presently move, that deserved more glo- 
riously to be printed in letters of gold. 
Upon the whole, Sir, I am for every 
tittle of the motion, from the bottom of 
my soul. 


Lord Sirange : 


Sir; as it is now very late, and the 
House I see a little impatient, I shall only 
ask a noble lord who spoke Jately, how he 
thinks we are to prevent the other House 
from doing injustice, if we are never even 
so much as to censure any of their pro- 
ceedings? If they in any case do a mani- 
fest piece of injustice, are we to take no 
notice of it? If we do take notice of it, 
can we do so without condemning it? 
This is now the case. They have done 
injustice to the nation: they have refused 
to the whole people of Great Britain what 
is never denied to the meanest subject 
who has been greatly injured by persons 
unknown, or against whom he has not a 
sufficient proof. A pardon to any accom- 
plice who shall discover, or come in and 
give evidenceagainst the principal offender, 
is never refused to any injured person: 
this the Lords have denied to the nation, 
though it has been greatly injured, as is 
apparent from its present distress. Shall 
we take no notice of this piece of injustice? 
Ought we not, for the sake of the people 
whom we in this House represent, to pass 
such a censure upon it as it deserves? 
Ought we not te censure it for our own 
sakes, in order to shew, that we have been 
neither privy nor consenting to such a 
manifest piece of injustice ? 


Several other members, who had voted 
for the Enquiry, declared, that though for 
the satisfaction of the nation they wished 
the Bill had passed into a law, yet they 
could not agree to this resolution, lest it 
should create a breach between the two 
Houses. The motion passed in the nega- 
tive by 245 against 193. Then a motion 


* “This motion gave rise to a warm debate 5 
and Mr. Sandys declaimed against it, as a step 
that would bang on an immediate dissolation 
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was made by Mr. Cornewall, that the Re- 
port from the Committee, appointed to 
search the Journals of the House of Lords, 
with relation to the said Bill, be printed : 
but this also passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill to ex- 
clude certain Officers from being Members 
of the House of Commons.*] May 28. 


of the present form of government. It is really 
amazing to see with what effrontery some 
men can shift their maxims, and openly cou- 
tradict the whole tenor of their former conduct. 
Mr. Sandys did not pass uncensured : he sus- 
tained some severe sarcasms on his apostacy, 
from sir John Hynde Cotton, who refuted all 
his objections : nevertheless, the motion passed 
in the negative. Notwithstanding this great 
obstruction, purposely thrown in the way of 
the enquiry, the Secret Committee discovered 
many flagrant instances of fraud and corrup- 
tion in which the earl of Orford had been con- 
cerned. Jt appeared, that he had granted 
fraudulent contracts for paying the troops in 
the West Indies: that he had employed ini- 
quitous arts to influence elections: that for 
secret service, during the last ten years, he 
had touched 1,453,400/. of the public money : 
that above 50,000/. of this sum had been paid 
to authors and printers of newspapers and poli- 
tical tracts written in defence of the ministry : 
that on the very day which preceded his resig- 
nation, he had signed orders on the civil list 
revenues for above 30,000/.: but as the cash 
remaining in the exchequer did not much ex- 
ceed 14,000/. he had raised the remaining part 
of the 30,000/. by pawning the orders to a 
banker. The committee proceeded to make 
further pregress in their scrutiny, and had al- 
most prepared a third report, when they were 
interrupted by the prorogation of parliament.” 
Snollett. 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


. May 28. On the second reading of the Bill 
to exclude certain Officers from being 
Members of the House of Commons. 


Ilchester.+ This Bill is the last and wretched 
method of som e gentlemen, to preserve the re- 
mains of their sinking popularity, of which it is 
easier to dispossess another than to acquire it 
themselves. They must bid adieu to it the 
instant they have tasted the sweets of power 
and profit. The peuple will not be untaught, 
that a Court and Liberty are incompatible. 
An infinite number of persons have been inca- 
Pacitated for sitting in parliament withia a few 
years. One Bill debarred 99 of 100. Till 

en, whoever was honest and able was capable 
of being elected. And the parliament hath 


_+ Mr. Stephen Fox, made a peer by the 
ttle of lord Lchester and Strangeways, on 
May 11, 1741. 


Report on Printing the Commons’ Journals. 
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being Members of the House of Commons 
was read a second time. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINT= 
ED TO CONSIDER OF PRINTING THE JOUR- 
NALS OF THE House or Commons. ] 
May 31. Sic Watkin Williams Wynn 
reported from the Committee, appointed 
to consider of printing the Journals of 
the House of Commons, and to report 
their opinion thereupon to the House, 
That the Committee had considered of 
the matter to them referred, and had di- 
rected him to report what appeared to 
them, together with the Resolutions of 
the Committee thereupon, to the House ; 
and he read the Report in his place; 
and afterwards delivered it in at the clerk’s 
table: where the same, together with 
the Appendix thereunto, was read; and 
is as follows: 


Report oF THE COMMITTEE APPOINT- 
ED TO CONSIDER OF PRINTING 
THE JOURNALS OF THE HousE 
oF COMMONS. 


The Committee, the better to enable 
them to judge of the expediency and 
utility of printing the Journals, directed 
your clerk, Mr. Hardinge, to prepare, 
and lay before them, a State of the 
Condition of all the Journals now in his 
custody. 

Pursuant thereto, Mr. Hardinge de- 
livered in to oe Committee his Report 
in writing, wherein he gives an account of 
the present condition of all the said Jour- 
nals, from the first book called “ Sey- 
mour,”? which commences the first year of 
the reign of king Edward the 6th ; also, 
an Account what Journals appear to be 
now lost, with some observations regard- 


not increased in reputation since. All these 
Exclusions amount almost to telling the elec- 
tors whom they sball chuse. There were but 
two clerks in offices in the last parliament, and 
there is but one in this. Why is the present 
Bill crammed upon you s0 soon after the re- 
jection of another to the same A sad asa The 
haste cannot be necessary: for the law is not to 
take place these seven years. Lives there that 


timorous person who dreads tive and 
regal power now ? are in the lowest 
siate of their existence. The tendency is to the 


democratical side of the constitution. Throw 
your weight into the scale that doth not pre- 
ponderate. _ 7 7 
Committed without a division, and after- 
wards passed without opposition. _ 
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ing that loss, and the futue preservation 
of the Journals; and likewise an account 
of other matters, which relate to several 
of the said Journals. Which Report is 
hereunto annexed. 

- Your Committee thereupon having di- 
rected several of the J mh be brought 
before them, did find, upon inspection, 
that some were almost illegible, and others 
in some parts destroyed, or defaced by 
mildew. 

They then proceeded to take into con- 
sideration the amount of the expence of 
printing the said Journals, what additions 
might be necessary to render them more 
useful and perfect, and what might be 
the most proper method of defraying 
the expence of the whole work. 

Mr. John Grover, one of the clerks in 
Mr. Hardinge’s office, being examined, 
said, That he had inspected all the Jour- 
nal-Books in the custody of your clerk, 
and had computed what number of words 
was contained in one full page of each 
book, and having multiplied each num- 
ber of words severally by the number of 
the pages of each book, and added the 
whole of those numbers together, he found 
the same to produce 26,537,603 words ; 
and he delivered in to your Committee 
the whole account of such computation. 

Mr. Samuel Richardson,* printer, being 
called before your committee, dclivered 
in an Estimate of the Expence with re- 
gard to the paper and print requisite for 
printing 1,000 copies of the Journals ; 
which ‘Estimate appears ‘to be grounded 
on the preceding calculation of words. 

And the same contains two computa- 
tions made upon different suppositions of 
the Journals being printed upon a type 
and page of such a size as are therein 
severally described; but your Committee 
seemed inclined to prefer the specimen 
least expensive of the two: viz. That 
which describes the print to be on a page 
of the like dimension, and upon such a 
type (Roman) as is used in the last edi- 


tion of the Statutes at large: and upon: 


this plan Mr. Richardson computes, that 


the whole work will amount to the num-. 


ber of 4,422 sheets; which, allowing 200 
sheets to a volume, makes 22 volumes and 
22 sheets, and the addition of Indexes may 
extend the same to 23 volunies. 


* The celebrated author of Clarissa Uar- 
lowe, &c. By the friendship of Mr. Speaker 
Onslow, he procured the Jucrative ofiice of 
Priater ef the Journals of the House of Com- 
meas, 
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That the expence of printing 1000 
copies, of 200 sheets for one volume, es- 
timated at 30s. per sheet, amounts to $00/. 
and the paper requisite for that number 
is 400 ream, made perfect for printing; 
which (supposing it to be fine English 
demy of 15s. per ream value), will cost 
300/. So that the expence o and 
print for one volume is 600/. Which for 
23 volumes amounts to 13,800/. 

But there is besides, the charge of copy 
for the press, the charge of revising the 
press, and drawing up proper Indexes, 
&c. of which no estimate Is made. 

Mr. Richardson, being further exa- 
mined, said, Supposing no more than 
600 copies of the Journals were allowed 
to be printed, in that case the expence 
would be reduced to 10,1202. but that 
the cost of each single volume would, if 
600 copies only were printed, amount 
to 14s. 8d. and by printing 1,000 copies 
the same would be reduced to 12s. 

Hereupon your Committee came to the 
following Resolution, viz. 

*s Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
‘this Committee, that all the books of 
“the Proceedings or Journals of the 
‘¢ House of Commons, now in the custody 
‘Sof the clerk of the said House, and 
“commencing with the book called ‘ Sey- 
‘¢mour,’ which begins with the reign of 
‘king Edward the Gth, be printed.” 

With regard to such additions and other 
necessary works, which may render the 
Journals more useful and pertect, and to 
the method of defraving all the expences 
of the whole work, Mr. Hardinge acquaint- 
ed your Committee, that he desired leave 
to offer some matters to their considera 
tion by way of proposal : and being heard 
in relation thercto, he was directed by 
the Committee, to reduce into writing the 
substance of what he had proposed. Ac- 
cordingly, he afterwards presented to your 
Committee, a Propusal in Writing; and 
the same is hereunto annexed. 

Upon the whole, the Committee came to 
the following Resolutions: _ 

‘“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
«“ this Committee, That 1,000 copies of 
“the said Journals be printed by the ap- 
‘¢ nointment and under the directton of Ni- 
“ cholas Hardinge, esq. clerk of the House 
‘of Commons, the same not to exc 
“30 volumes, with a proper preface and 
«¢ index to each volume, and a general pre- 
‘6 face and index to the whole. 

“ Resolved, That it is the opimion of 
‘this Committee, That a proper recom: 
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6 ‘Siar be made to the said Nicholas 
¢ Hardinge, for the loss of fees, which he 
« and his office will sustain by printing the 
‘6 said Journals.”’ 


Arrenpix No. 1.—Mr. Hardinge’s Re- 
port of the State of the Condition 
of all the Journals. 


To the Committee appointed to con- 
sider of printing the Journals of the 
House of Commons. 


Having received your commands to 
state the Condition of the Journals, I 
humbly certify, That the most ancient 
Journal, now extant in my custody, is the 
book called ¢ Seymour’ (from the clerk’s 
name who wrote it) containing short notes 
of the proceedings of the Commons from 
the beginning of the reign of Edw. the 6th 
to the 2d of January, inthe ninth year of 
the ai of queen Elizabeth : and it ap- 
ear rom the preface to a treatise of Mr. 

akewit, formerly a member of the House 
of Commons, printed in 1659, ictituled, 
‘‘ The manner how statutes are enacted 
“in | enaauora by passing of Bills :’? that 
the House of Commons had then no Jour- 
nal more ancient; though from the anti- 
quity and duty of the clerk’s office, it may 
be inferred, that Remembrances of the | 
proce tine of the House of Commons, in | 
ormer reigns, must have been entered in 
some books, which are now lost. 

And it particularly appears, by an act, 
made in the 6th year of the reign of Hen. 
the 8th, that such Remembrances were 
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and the printed Journals of her four last 
parliaments, collected by Mr. Townshend, 
are valuable Supplements to the original 
Journals, and have been quoted as autho- 
rities A my memory does not fail me,) in 
several Reports from committees appointed 
to search precedents. 

This loss of ancient Journals is imputed 
by Mr. Hakewit in his Preface before- 
mentioned, to the ‘ want of a proper 
provision for the safe preserving of them, 
answerable to that which the Lords have, 
whose clerk hath a house belonging to him 
and his successors, where all their records 
are kept to posterity.” 

The present repository of the Journals 
is indeed more convenient than it was for- 
merly (the office room, near the House, 
having been enlarged some feet, and that 
and other rooms having been fitted up 
with good wainscot presses, for the recep- 
tion of the Journals and papers belongin 
to the House:) but this office room is still 
so little, and so dark, that neither the 
members nor the clerk can conveniently 
consult the Journals in it. And it hag 
lately been made more dark, by the erec- 
tion ofa chimney against one of the buts 
tresses of the house; which chimney also 
may add to the danger of fire, to which 
the Journals are now exposed; andan ac- 
cident, which happened not long ago 
during the recess of parliament, has given 
me reason to fear the possibility of future 
damage to the Journals, when they are 
not under the immediate care of the clerk, 


then made; that act forbidding the mem- | as the Journals of the House of Lords are. 
bers of the House to depart, or absent | And if I may be allowed, on this occasion, 
themselves, from the parliament, without | to take notice of what regards myself; I 


licence of the Speaker and Commons, en- 
tered of record in the book of the clerk of 
the parliament appointed for the Commons 
ouse, upon pain of losing their wages. 
The next Journal is a book called 
‘Onslow’ (from the name of the clerk 
who succeeded * Seymour’), beginning 
the 2nd day of April, 13 Eliz. and ending 
the 17th March, 23 Eliz. This Journal is | 
more fairly written, and more accurate 
than Seymour: the Journals of all the 
succeeding--parliaments, in that queen’s 
reign, are now lost; though it appears by 
the Preface to sir Simonds Dews’s Jour- 
nal of all the parliaments during her reign, 
and also from Mr. Hakewit’s Preface 
before-mentioned, that Journals of the 
House of Commons in all the parliaments of 
queen Elizabeth’s reign were then extant. 
The printed Journals therefore of all her 
parliaments, collected by sir Simonds Dews, 
(VOL. XII. ] 


beg leave to observe, that the clerk, when 
he is most at leisure to consult the Jour- 
nals, is, by the necessary distance of his 
house from his office, restrained from 
making the proper use of them, either for 
his own information, or the service of the | 
House. 

I have already stated to the committee 
the condition of the two most ancient 
Journals, Seymour and Onslow. The 
Journals of the reign of king James the 
first, (being for the most part, Minutes 
taken by the clerk, and not afterwards 
transcribed), are in many places incorrect 
and almost illegible, and are also much im- 
paired by length of time and various ac- 
cidents. Yet, as they contain the history 
of many important transactions, and also 
the heads of speeches delivered by many 
famous members in debates concerning the 
prerogative of the crown and the liberty of 
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the subject, &c. they seem worthy of very | | After the Restoration, upon the 14th of 

great regard. March, 13 Car. 2d, @ committee was ap. 
And many of their defects may probably 


be supplied by the help of ancient Copies : | the Long Parliame ; 
and there are ales in the clerk’s custody du- | jesty departed from London, till the dis. 
plicates of the Journals of the 1st and 21st | solution thereof, and to make a report of 
year of his reign, which, being collated, | what they should think fit to be expunged 
may supply the defect of each other. thereout, as treasonable and scandalous to 
e Journals of the reign of king Charles | hi majesty and his royal father of blessed 
1st, till the year 16 » are as ull written and memory :”” but no report &ppears to have 
asill preserved, but contain likewise the Mi- been made from that committee, 
nutes of many memorable passages; the| J beg leave further to observe, That the 
ractice of entering heads of speeches in | king departed from London the 10th of 
the Journals was discontinued soon after January 1641, and afterwards passed se, 
the beginning of that reign; though the veral acts by Commission ; not to mention 
Proceedings and Debates ofthe House of | the king’a subsequent treaties with the 
Commons, in 1628, collected by sir Tho. Commons as a House of Parliament. Ang 
Crew, were published in 1707 by John | the said king being restrained by an act, 
Parkhurst, esq. his grandson, in which, the | to which he consented, from dissolving gy 
ads of many speeches are inserted, Proroguing the parliament, without the 
concurrence of the two Houses; I ag 
humbly of Opinion, that that parliament 
was never deemed to have been dissolved 
before the king’s death, 


parts impaired, and have been damaged by 
mildew, particularly the Convention Jour- 
nal of 1660, and that of the 22d and 234 


by the king’s death; and therefore, for 
preventing disputes sae the as 


written, and without any indexes; the fol- 
lowing order wags made. « Ordered, 
That all the Journals of this House, until 
the year 16853, be fairly transcribed, and 
indexes made by the clerk, of the Jour- 
Nals so transcribed, with references to the 
folios of the original books ; and that it be 
recommended to the lords commissioners 
of the treasury to pay the charge thereof.” 

In consequence of this order, all the 
Journals before 1685 were copied (except 


dissolved and determined. 

These Journals (though called, as I am 
informed, razed or expunged Journals) do 
not appear, upon the view of them, to be 
in fact razed or expunged; except in some 
places, where the clerk has corrected hig 
Own errors, or the House has directed an 
obliteration (as on the 5th and 25th of 
January, 1659,) nor does any Order of the 
House appear to me to have been made 
for razing or expunging them. ; 

I beg leave further to observe, that, if 
any razure of those Journals had been or 
dered, the same would probably rr pais 
tually been made, as was done In the cas 
of the entries relating to the E-ast- India 
Company 29d February, 1669, and in some 
other instances, : 

But these Journals (as I have been in- 
formed by Mr. Hamlyn, who has been 
many years a clerk in my office) were 
(before the present office was fitted up) 
kept in presses in the Court of Wards, ca 
parate from the other putas ( whi 
were kept in the clerk’s o ce) ; and, when 
the court of Wards was rebuilt they were 


dexes; and these Coples remain now in 
my custody; but are very erroneous; as 
are all the copies of the ancient Journals 
Which I have ever compared with the 
Originals, 

The Journals between the 14th of March 
and the Restoration not having been Copied, 
pursuant to the said order; that omission, 

th the tradition concerning 
them, and the name by which they have 
een called, and also the manner in which 
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removed into another place; and, when 
the court of Requests was rebuilt, they 
were again removed into the rooms over 
the long gallery, where they have re- 
mained since that time. 

But I. must also observe, that the titles 
of all these Journals under the head of 
* Journals beginning in 1640,”? are entered 
in two Inventories, preserved in my office, 
and made, as I am informed, by Mr. Jod- 
tell, when he was first appointed clerk, 
which happened, as I am informed, in the 
year 1684. 

And having enquired, in what manner 
the Journals of the House of Lords, be- 
tween the king’s departure from London 
and hisdeath, are preserved, I find, that 
they are all preserved in the parliament 
office with the other Journals, without any 
distinction. 

I beg leave further to observe, that it 
spears, from a Report made the 10th of 
July, 15 Car. 2di, that Extracts from the 
Journals of the 23d of May and 22d of 
June, 1649, are reported from the com- 
mittee appointed to inspect the act for 

confirmation of judicial proceedings ; 
which Journals are in that report called 
“Journals of the pretended House of 
Commons in the year 1649.” 

And having enquired, whether the said 
act for confirming judicial proceedings did 
invalidate the authority of these Journals, 
T have perused the said act; and I find, 
that the judicial proceedings thereby con- 
firmed are such only as were subsequent 
0 the Ist of May, 1642; but, though in 
several clauses of the said act, all authority 
derived under any pretended House of 
Commons after the king’s death seems to 

condemned, as an usurpation, yet I can- 
not discover, that any parliamentary pro- 

ce the 1st of May, 1642, and 

Ore the king’ : 
ili. ng’s death, are thereby an 

And I also beg leave further to observe, 
fiat the last of the Journals, allowed to be 
authentic, ends the 14th of March, 1642-3, 

ng after the time of the king’s departure 
om London, and many months after the 
taid Ist of May, 1642. 
és the Journals after the year 1685, the 
cae of the House are more fully 

\ carefully entered ; and the practice of 

ted = the votes has very much contri- 
in th tohat accuracy ; though there are 
see «hg Journals some omissions, as well as 
b che €s.(many of which may be rectified 
ie - Minute Books of this House, or by 

Priated votes, or by original papers) ; 
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as, for instance, in the year 1714, in the 
case of a- Report from the committee of 
privileges and elections touching the elec- 
tion fer Weymouth and: Melcomb Regis ; 
in which case, all the intermediate pro- 
ceedings of the House between-the entry 
of the report and the order for amending 
the return are entirely omitted in the 

There are also some chasms, which may 
be filled up by the help of the Journals of 
the House of Lords. 

And the printed Journal of the parlia- 
ment in 1678-9 (which is called in the 
title, a true copy) contains all the pro- 
ceedings of the House upon the king’s not 
approving sir Edward Seymour to be 
Speaker; which in the original Journal- 
book are entirely omitted. 

The proceedings of the House in the 
choice of the Speaker, 1 and 2 Anne, are 
also entirely omitted ; and there are se- 
veral blanks in the narrative of the choice 
of the Speaker in 1727 :, I have endeavour- 
ed, though in vain, to procure materials 
for completing those entries. 

The razures which appear in the Journal 
1669, in the case of the East-India Com- 

any, were directed by order of the 

ouse, upon the king’s recommendation. 

In this account of the Journals of the 
House, I include the Convention Journal 
in 1660; that Journal having been con- 
stantly preserved among the other Jour- 
nals of the House; and the public acts of 
that Convention having been confirmed by 
the next parliament. And for the same 
reason I include the Journal of the Con- 
vention, at the time of the Revolution, and 
also the Journal of the Assembly, which 
directed the calling of that Convention ; 
those Journals having been likewise so 

reserved, and that Convention of the 
Lords and Commons having been de- 
clared by law to be the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

Not having received the directions of 
the Committee to prepare any Scheme 
for printing the Journals, I shall not pre- 
sume to make any calculation of the ex- 
pence which must attend that work: & 
shall only beg leave to acquaint the Com- 
mittee, that I am entitled by virtue of my 
office, which is granted to me for my life, 
to several fees for searches into the Jour- 
nals and for copies of them; which fees 
must be very inconsiderable, if the House 
should think fit to order the Journals to be 
printed: I therefore hope, that, if an 
profit shall arise from such publication, 
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may be thought not unworthy of receiving 
some recompence for my loss, and for the 
ins which I must necessarily, and shall 
willingly, take in preparing the work for 
the press. 3 
N. HARDINGE, Cl’ Dom’ Com.’ 


Mr. HARDINGE’S PROPOSAL. 


To the Committee appointed to consider 
of printing the Journals of the House 
of Commons. 


A computation having been made by 
Mr. Richardson (a printer, in whose skill 
and integrity I can confide), that the 
Journals of the House of Commons, In- 
dexes included, will make 23 volumes in 
print, 200 sheets in each volume, to be 
printed in two columns, upon a page of 
the same size as that on which the last 
edition of the Statutes at Large is printed, 
and in a character of the same size as the 
Roman letter used in that edition, but 
upon mach better paper, viz. fine English 
demy, worth at least 15s. each ream ; 

And the expence of paper and of the 
press (besides the eal of the copy for 
the press, the charge of revising the press 
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pence, and that no more than 600 copies 
thereof be so printed; I hope to be ena- 
bled, by the advancement of a competent 
proportion of the whole expence, to cen- 
tract for paper, and to defray such charges 
as will immediately be necessary ; and to 
receive, upon the delivery of each volume 
to every member, a proportionable part 
of the remaining expence of paper and 
print: and, in order to provide a number 
of copies, to be sold to future members at 
moderate prices, I propose, that 1,000 
copies be printed ; the charge of printing 
600 only to be paid in the manner before- 
mentioned, dd’ the remaining 400 to be 
sold to every future member at 20s. or 
one guinea each volume, and to every 
other person at 80s. or one guinea and 
half; which last price is considerably less, 
than that, for which voluminous works of 
the like cost (as to paper and print) are 
usually sold by booksellers, even in cases, 
where a much larger number of copies 
than 1,000 have been printed. 

This scheme of printing 1,000, instead 
of 600, will lessen the charge of the 600 
copies, supposed to be printed at the pub- 
lic expence ; inasmuch as each volume, if 


by the proper officer, and the charge of | 600 only be printed, will, according to Mr. 


drawing up indexes, &c.) being computed 
by him to amount, if 1,000 copies be 
printed, to 13,800/. and if 600 only be 
printed, to 10,1200. 

I humbly propose, if the House shall 
intrust me with the publication of this 
work, to publish the same with all possible 
expedition, upon the conditions and in the 
manner following : 

1. I humbly hope, from the equity and 
favour of the House, to receive a present 
recompence for the loss, which 1 must im- 
mediately sustain by an Order for printing 
the Journals, and for the great pains, 
which I must necessarily take in settling 
the text of the ancient Journals (impaired, 
as they are, and, in some places, almost 
illegible) in supplying the defects of all 
the Journals, by ihe best authorities; in 
preparing a preface to each volume; in 
making proper annotations; in drawing up 
an index to each volume ; with particular 
references to the rules and orders of the 
House ; in the addition of some useful and 
instructive Reports, and other Papers, 
presented to the House, though not en- 
tered in the Journals; and, when the whole 
work shall be finished, in compiling a ge- 
neral Preface and Index to the whole. 

2. If it shall be determined, that the 
work be printed entirely at a public ex- 


Richardson’s computation, cost 14s. 84d., 
and, if 1,000 be printed, will cost 12s. 
only. 
g. If it shall be thought proper, that 
part only of the expence be paid in the 
manner before-mentioned, and that 1,000 
copies be printed; the editor will thereby 
be enabled to sell each volume to every 
‘airsgi member at a |i proportionably 
ess, and to every future member at the 
price of 20s. or at one guinea, and to every 
irl person at 30s. or one guinea and 
alf. 

4. But if no part of the expence of pa- 
Be and print be paid in the manner 
ore-mentioned, it is proposed, that sub- 
scriptions be taken, in order to enable me 
to judge what number I may venture to 
publish ; and also to enable me to defray 
the great charge, which will be imme- 
diately necessary ; each volume to be de- 
livered to every subscribing member at 
li. 5s. and to every other subscriber at 
$5s.; one-fourth of the price to be paid at 
the time of subscribing, and a proportion- 
able part of the remaining 3-4ths to be 
paid upon the delivery of each volume; 
which last price of 35s. is less than what 
other voluminous works, more generally 
demanded, and consequently more vendi- 


ble, yet printed upon paper of no greater, 
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Wf not less, value, have been usually sold 
for by booksellers. 

I beg leave to observe, that though Mr. 
Richardson’s calculation supposes, that 
the Journals will, in print, make 23 ve- 
lumes, yet, as Prefaces, Annotations, Sup- 
plements, and Appendixes, will be also 
necessary, the number of volumes will 
probably be greater ; which will propor- 
tionably increase the charge; as, on the 
other hand, if they make less than 23 vo- 
lumes, the charge will be proportionably 
abated. 

And it must-be observed, that the pro- 
fit arising from the sale of such books, as 
shall not be eee disposed of, will 
be considerably diminished by several in- 
cident charges; not to mention the ha- 
zard of fire, and other accidents. And it 
is also to be observed, that it may be a 
Jong time, before all the copies, which 
shall be reserved for future purchasers, 
will be sold. 

It is not doubted, but that the House 
will effectually restrain the printing or 
selling of any edition of the Journals, or 
any abridgment thereof, or any collections 
therefrom, which shall not be warranted 
by their own order. 

N. Harpineoxg, Cl]. Dom. Com. 


Tue JouRNALS OF THE House oF 
CoMMONS ORDERED TO BE PRINTED.* ] 
The first Resolution of the Committee 
being read a second time, was agreed to 
by the House. 

The second Resolution being read a 
second time, an Amendment was pro- 

to be made, by inserting after the 
word ‘ printed,” and before the word 
‘¢ by,” these words, “‘ for the use of the 
“< members of this House ;”? and the same 
was agreed to. 

«* Resolved, That the House do agree 
with the Committee in the Resolution, so 
amended: That 1,000 copies of the said 
Journals be printed for the use of the mem- 
bers of this House, by the appointment, and 
under the direction, of Nicholas Hardinge, 


* «6 The members of the House of Commons 
ordered their Journals to be printed. This was 
a usefal and a necessary work, as the charge 
of transcribing them could be defrayed but by 
very few private subjects. The care of the 

ublication was committed to Mr. Hardinge, 
the clerk of the House. He was a man of 
some knowledge in history ; and very little be- 
sides correctness being required in such a pub- 
lication, he discharged his duty as an editor 
with tolerable success.” Tin 
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esq. clerk of the House of Commons; (the 
same not to exceed 30 volumes), with a 
proper preface and index to each volume, 
and a general preface and index to the 
whole.”’ 

The third Resolution being read a see 
cond time, was agreed to. 

‘© Resolved, That an humble Address 
be presented to his majesty, that he will 
be graciously pleased to order the sum of 
5,000/. to be advanced to Nicholas Har- 
dinge, esq. clerk of this House, towards 
enabling him to print the Journals of this 
House ; and likewise the further sum of 
1,000/. as a recompence to the said Nicho- 
las Hardinge, for the loss of fees, which 
he, and his office, may sustain by printing 
the said Journals; and to assure his majes- 
ty, that this House will make good the 
same.”’ 

Ordered, That the said Journals be 
pa by such person as shall be licensed 

y Mr. Speaker: and that no other person 
do presume to print the same. 


Debate in the Commons on the Vote of 
Credit.] Mr. Fane reported from the 
Committee of Supply, the following Reso- 
lution, viz. “* That towards raising the 
Supply, 800,000/. be granted to his majes- 
ty, to be raised by annuities at 3/. per 
cent. per ann. transferable at the Bank of 
England, redeemable by parliament, or by 
loans; to be charged upon, and secu 
by the Sinking Fund.” 

The said Resolution being read a se- 
cond time, 


Mr. Phillips stood up and said : 


Sir; the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House cry out, ‘ Agree, agree ;’ 
but as I do not find them so very ready to 
agree to any proposal that comes from this 
side of the House, to redress grievances or 
to promote enquiries, and to render them 
effectual, I hope they will excuse me, if I 
do not immediatel ee to this proposi- 
tion. Sir, when t ia Resolution was pro- 
posed and agreed to in the Committee, I 
was at so great a distance from the chair, 
that I could not distinctly hear it; there- 
fore, I hope, 1 may be allowed to say a 
word or two to it now, not that I have the 
least expectation, that any thing I can say 
will have such an effect on the House, as 
to cause any alteration in this resolution ; 
but I cannot let it pass without some re- 
marks. 

According to the computation that I 
have made, the supplies voted this session 
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amount to about 5,723,000/. to which must 
be added the deficiency of last year’s malt 
and land tax, which comes to about 
378,0001. so that the whole sum to be 
raised is about 6,097,000/. The ways and 
means already voted amount to about 
5,350,000/. which being deducted from the 
6,097,000/. there will remain to be raised 
about 747,000. If I do not mistake, the 
resolution of the Committee is to raise 
800,000/. which is about 53,0002 more 
than is voted, and more than is wanted. 
Sir, I am for raising all the money that has 
been voted, not because I believe it is all 
necessary, but for this single reason, be- 
cause it has been voted, and the parlia- 
ment faith, is, as it were, at stake for it; 
but I can by no means come into a resolu- 
tion of raising more money on the people 
than has been voted, and 1 am eurprised 
indeed to find it attempted—If more mo- 
ney is wanted, why was the Committee of 
Supply closed? Why was it not asked? 
For I beg leave to take notice, that so 
great a confidence did the House place in 
the gentlemen of this administration, that 
every thing that was asked was granted ; 
but this is a new way of asking, by turn- 
ing a committee of ways and means into a 
committee of supply. 

If any arguments are to be drawn from 
private ceconomy, I believe, we have all 
the reason in the world to think, that our 
present ministers will be as frugal as any 
that ever went before them; but, I hope, 
they will.excuse me if I say, that to place 
an implicit confidence in any ministers, 
which we do whenever we pass a Vote of 
Credit, is unconstitutional and unbecom- 
ing a parliament of Great Britain. I sup- 
pose it will not be denied, that the repre- 
sentatives of the people are accountable to 
them for all the money that is raised upon 
them ; but if I should be asked, why this 
everplus is raised, I should be puzzled for 
an answer, and, I believe, the gentlemen 
on the other side of the House could fur- 
nish me with no other than this, * That it 
was to make up a round sum.’ 

I.am sensible, if the House agrees to 
this resolution, it will not be the only 
vote of credit of this session: the 500,000/. 
for the service of the queen of Hungary 
was an absolute vote of credit: the many 
sums granted for contingencies in the seve- 
ral estimates laid before the House, are all 
so many votes of credit, and are therefore 
the strongest reason in the world against 
your coming into this. .It may be said, 
why all this stir about so small a sum, as 
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50 or 60,0002. I allow it is a small sum in 
comparison of the six millions that we 
have granted; but be the sum large or 
small, the raising it in this manner, by 
vote of credit, at the end of the first ses- 
sion of this parliament, is so bad a prece- 
dent to future sessions, that I dread the 
consequence of it. 

I was in hopes, thatinstead of increasing 
their demands, the ministry would rather 
have abated of them, and have left some- 
thing in the hands of the parliament by 
way of pledge, that all the sums that have 
been granted, shall be properly applied. 
1 will say but one thing more: if we can- 
not redress the peoples’ grievances, let us 
not be lavish of their money: if we eannot 
compass an enquiry into past mismanage- 
ments, let us not lay a foundation for 
future ones: if we cannot obtain the glory 
of domg all the good we aimed at, let us 
at least avoid the shame that must always 
attend all unjustifiable and unprecedented 
measures. Sir, I call God to idee tog 
have no end in saying these things, but 
public service snd the honour of this 
House; and therefore shall beg leave 
to conclude with making you a motion, 
‘¢ That this Resolution be Some 

Then the question bein tu ; 
Phillips’s aetion it passed i this negative 
Ayes 86, Noes 118. 


Copy of a Bill sent up from the Com- 
mons, for securing Trade and Navigatwn 
in Times of War.| On the 20th of May, 
the Commons sent up to the Lords a Bill, 
which took its rise from the Complaints of 
the Merchants, intitled, «« An Act for the 
better protecting and securing of the 
Trade and Navigation of this Kingdom in 
Times of War,’ of which the following is 
a Copy: 


- An Act for the better protecting and 
securing of the Trade and Naviga- 
tion of this kingdom in times of war. 


«© Whereas it is necessary, in times of 
war, that a sufficient number of shi 
should be appointed, and kept constantly 
employed, as cruisers, in proper stations, 
for the protection and security of the 
trade aul navigation of this kingdom ; be 
it enacted by. the King’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice ao 
consent of the Lords spiritual and tem 
poral, and Commons, in the present pat 
liament assembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the same, that when aod af 
often as this kingdom shall be engaged in 


® 
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war with any kingdom or state in Europe, 

over and above the ships of war for the 
line of battle, and for convoys to remote 
parts) such a number of ships of war as 
shall be sufficient for the protection and 
security of the merchant-ships, in their 
going out and returning home, shall be 
constantly employed as cruisers, or for 
convoys, in and near the British channel 
and soundings, and in such other stations 
on this side Cape Finisterre, as shall by 
the lord high admiral, or commissioners 
for executing the office of lord high admi- 
ral of Great Britain for the time being, be 
judged most proper for that purpose; the 
aforesaid ships of war to be careened at 
least [three] times in the year, or oftener, 
if there be occasion: and that the seamen 
on board any such cruisers shall not be 
turned over into any other ship or ships, 


but such only as shall be appointed for 
cruising, or home convoys, according to 


the tenor of this act. 

2. ** Provided always, and be it enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that nothing 
herein contained shall restrain, or be con- 
strued to restrain, the lord high admiral 
or commissioners for executing the office 
of lord high admiral for the time being, 
from directing any ofthe ships which shall 
be appointed to be cruisers in pursuance of 
this act, to be employed in the line of bat- 
tle (in case of great necessity ) on this side 
Cape Finisterre, without whose immediate 
direction, the said ships shall be always 
cruising, or employed as home convoys, 
except when they are careening or refitting. 

$. “* And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the lord high admiral, or 
commissioners for executing the office of 
lord high admiral, for the time being, shall 
on or before the [first day of July next] 
authorize and appoint a commissioner of 
the navy, or some one or more person or 
persons, who shall constantly reside at 
such place or places as his majesty shall 
direct; by virtue of which appointment, 
‘such person or persons, in the place or 
places for which he or they shall be ap- 
inted, shall superintend or oversee every 

ing relating to the aforesaid cruisers; 
and shall take care that every thing neces- 
sary be immediately provided for all and 
the aforesaid.cruising ships of war, 
that shall come into any port by stress of 
weather, or tocareen or refit; and as soon 
as they or any of them are refitted, shall 
order all or any of the said ships of war to 
put to sea again as soon as possible. 
4. ‘* And be it further enacted by the 
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ney oe that from and after 
e said [first of July] if any captain 

or other officer A fica = of his ae 
jesty’s ships of war, shall wilfully spring, 
carry away, or lose any mast or masts of 
any such ship,* or shall make any false 
pretence or excuse for leaving the station 
on which such ship or ships shall be ap- 
pointed to cruise, or shall return into port 
before the expiration of the term appointed 
for his cruise, without just and sufficient 
reason for so doing, every captain or of- 
ficer offending in any of the aforesaid cases 
[shall be punished by fine, imprisonment, 
or otherwise, as the offence by a courte 
martial shall be adjudged to deserve }. 

5. ** And to the intent that it may be 
the more easily known what service the 
aforesaid cruisers shall every year. per- 
form, be it enacted by the authority afore: 
said, that the commissioner of the navy in 
each of the out-ports, or such person or 
persons as shall, for that purpose, be ap- 
pointed by the lord high admiral, or come 
missioners for executing the office of lord 
high admiral for the time being, shalt 
transmit to him or them, every [three 
months] a distinct and separate account 
digested into proper columns, of the time 
when any of the ships appointed to be 
cruisers, sailed out of port, when such ship 
came in, together with the number of days 
cast up that such res was out upon duty, 
and the reasons of her putting into port, 
and the time and reasons of her stay there ; 
with an account how often, and the times 
when, each of the said ships have been 
careened every year; and that the lord 
high admiral, or commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of lord high admiral for 
the time being, shall cause copies of the 
said accounts to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament within [eight days] 
after their meeting. - : 

6. “ And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the lord high 
admiral, or commissioners for executing . 
the office of lord high admiral for the time 
being, shall, on or before the said [first 
day of July] nominate and appoint such & 
number of the ships of war, as shall be suf-' 
ficient for the purposes afore-mentioned, to 
be cruisers or convoys on this side Cape 
Finisterre for the current year; and shall 
afterwards yearly, and every year, during 
the present or any future war, between the: 
[first day of November] and the [first day 
of December] nominate and appoint a suf-. 
a EEEeemmenemnenndll 

* Left out, or ships. 
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ficient number of ships of war to be cruisers 
or convoys on this side Cape Finisterre for 
‘he year ensuing ; and as often as any of 
them shall happen to be taken or lost, 
shall, as soon as may be, appoint others in 
the room of every ship so taken or lost. 
7. ** And whereas it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the trade of this nation, that 
the captains or commanders of his ma- 
jesty’s ships of war appointed for convoys 
to and from remote parts, should take due 
care of the merchant ships committed to 
their charge; be it therefore enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that every captain 
or commander of any of his majesty’s ships 
of war, who, on or after the Bill shall com- 
mence, shall be a alee convoy or guard 
to any merchant s said vessels, or who 
shall have any merchant ships or vessels 
under his charge, do and shall diligently 
attend upon such charge without delay, 
and in and during the course of the voyage 
take the utmost care of such merchant 
ships and vessels, and do and shall every 
evening see that the whole number of the 
said merchant ships and vessels under his 
convoy be in company with him; and in 
case he shall be obliged in the night-time 
to tack, or alter his course, or lie to, that 
he do and shall make the proper signals, 
to give the merchant ships and vessels, 
under his convoy, notice thereof; and if in 
the morning he shall find any of the said 
merchant ships and vessels to be missing, 
he shall use bis utmost endeavours to re- 
join them, and shall not willingly or neg- 
igently sail away from, leave, or forsake 
such merchant ships or vessels, until he 
has seen them safe, so far as he shall be 
directed to convoy them ; and in case an 
of the said merchant ships or vessels sh 
be in distress, he shall give them all proper 
and necessary relief and assistance, as far 
as he is able; and in case any such captain 
or commanding officer shall refuse or neg- 
lect to do all or any of the matters afore- 
said, every such captain or commanding 
officer shall [be condemned to make repa- 
ration of the damage to the merchants, 
owners, and others, as the court of admi- 
ralty shall adjudge; and also be punished 
according to the quality of his offence, as 
shall be adjudged fit by a court martial. ] 
8. * And whereas it is of the utmost 
importance to our settlements in America, 
and the trade thereof,* that the com- 
manders of the ships stationed there, 
should use their best endeavours fer the 


* Left out, “ in time of war.” 
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protection and security of such trade, [and 
the colonies there ;] be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that + none of 
his majesty’s ships, which shall be station- 


.ed at any of the said settlements, shall quit 


or leave their stations under pretence of 
going to careen or refit, or under any other 
pretence whatsoever, without an especial 
order from the lord high admiral, or com- 
missioners for executing the office of lord 
high admiral, (or the commander in chief 
of his majesty’s ships of war in those seas, 
or in America {,) for the time being‘. 

9. And to the end that it may appear 
what service the ships so stationed shall 
perform, be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the captain or commanding 
officer on board every such ship or vessel, 
shall keep a distinct and separate account, 
digested into proper columns, of the times 
when the said ship or vessel sailed out of 
port, when such ship or vessel came in, 
the service she was upon, together with 
the number of days cast up, that such pa 
or vessel was out upon such duty, an 
shall cause the same to be fairly entered 
in one or more book or books, to be kept 
for that purpose; such entries to be di- 
gested in proper columns, and to be [every 
six months] transmitted|| to the captain 
or commanding officer of every such sta- 
tion-ship, to the lord high admiral, or — 
commissioners for executing the office of 
lord high admiral for the time being, and 
shall also send duplicates of the said ac- 
counts at the first opportunity. 

10.* ** And be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the com- 
manders of his majesty’s ships of war, on 
their arrival at any of the said settlements, 
shall deliver a copy of the orders they shall 
have received from the lord high admiral, 
or commissioners for executing the of- 
fice of lord high admiral of Great Britain 
for the time being, so far as they relate to 
the protection of the said colonies, and of 
the trade of the said colonies, to the 
vernor and council of the respective 
SRA eC Ame Maree cee ee 


+ Left out, ‘“ during the continuance of any 
such war.’’ 

t These words were added. 

§ Left-out, ‘or unless the commander or 
commanders of such ship or ships shall be or- 
dered off their station, to be employed in the 
line of battle in the American seas, which shall 
not be done, but in cases of the greatest ueces- 


sity.” 

f Left out, ‘together with the duplicates 

thereof.”’ . 
* This clause was added in the committee. 
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colony or plantation where they shall be 
stationed; which orders shall be entered 
into the council-books of such colony or 
plantation respectively ; and the said go- 
vernor and council are hereby authorized 
and empowered to give such directions in 
writing to the captains and commanders 
of such stationed ships, as they shall think 
will be most for the protection and secu- 
vity of their trade: and the said captains 
and commanders are hereby required to 
conform to, and observe the same, pro- 
vided the same do not contradict the in- 
structions they shall have received from 
the said lord high admiral, or commission- 
ers for executing the office of lord high 
admiral for the time being.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for se- 


curing Trade and Navigation in times of 


War.*} June 1. The above Bill having 
been read a second time, 


The Earl of Winchelsea rose and said :+ 


My lords; I know not by what ac- 
cident the numerous defects and general 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- 
piled by Dr. Johnson. 


+ From the Secker Manu:cript. 


duae 1. On the second reading of the Bill 
for protecting Trade and Navigation. 


Winchelsea, first Commissioner of the Admi- 
ralty. No written law can be eh service to di- 
rect persons engaged in military duty. Cruis- 
ing ships are ordered to be careaned: 3 times a 

ear at least. If the king’s servants are not 
Jn earnest to do their duty, doing this and no 
more, the Bill will be a protection to them. 
The Admiralty to appoint superiotendants. 
These will be needless additional officers. A 
Captain unfit to serve will be made a superin- 
tendant, and active serviceable people must he 
under him. P. 3. ‘“* Whoever will wilfally 
apring,’’ upon this, one man will say, the captain 
wilfully spruug bis mast in a pursuit, another 
will say, he did not crowd sail enough, and so 
the captain will be subject to every mutinous 
persoa aboard hisship. The next Clause is 
observed already. There was a Bill of this na- 
ture in the queen’s time: but the only good 
part of it was that, which gave the prizes to 
the captors, which hath been lately re-enacted. 
P. 4. Will you give legal notice to your ene- 
mies, where you put your force. Then let 
pep hide change their place, and they 
are safe. You cannot appoint new cruizers as 
often as the merchants have a mind. You have 
how more ships in the Mediterranean and West 
Indies, than you had in all queen Anne’s time, 
ufter the battle of Malaga. The privateers are 
»now gone from the places where this Bill 

{ VOL. XII. ] 
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impropriety of this Bill have escaped the 
attention of the other House ; nor 1s there 
any necessity for examining the motives 
upon which it passed, or of enquiring whe- 
er its reception was facilitated by the 
popularity of the title, the influence and 
authority of those by whom it was pro- 
posed, or the imaginary defects of our 
present regulations, which have been on 
some occasions represented to be such as 
it is scarcely possible to change but for 
the better. | 
The knowledge and experience of those 
who concurred in sending this Bill for 
your lordships’ approbation, cannot but 
toduce some degree of prepossession in 
its favour; for how can it be imagined, 
my lords, that men of great abilities and 
continual opportunities of observation, 
should not be well versed in questions re- 
lating chiefly to their private interest, and 
discover the nearest way to their own 
success ? 
And yet, my lords, it will be found that 
their sagacity has perhaps never so appa- 
rently forsaken them as on this occasion, 


would appoint cruizers, If you appoint at first - 
a namber which proves afterwards too many, 
by this Bill you cannot call them off that year. 
it you send out all at once, you will for a long 
time after have none. Convoys often are not 
minded by the merchant sbips under their 
care. They will take their chance, and if they 
are taken, then they will come home and cla- 
mour. The Dutch convoys have all the mer- 
chant ships under their command, as much as 
we have our men of war. P. 5. A man should 
not be punished two ways for the same offence. 

Coromander in Chief in West Indies. An 
order raay be sent from hence to Barbadoes 
sooner than from Jamaica. 

The next clause is to enact, that they shall 
do every six months what already they do 
oftener, but will not do oftener for the future if 


‘this Bill passes. 


The last clause gives the governors in the 
lantations, the command ofthe ships there. In 
ing William and queen Anne's time it was 50; 

but was found inconvenient. In 1696 and 
1703, there was a governor who protected his 
own ships and his friends, and let others suffer, 
and so he made a great fortune. Another 
broke a captain without reason, and made a 
friend of his own captain of the ship. In 
1717 captains of ships were directed to consult 
and advise with the governors, and this was 
right. The Admiralty may break a captain if 
be do wrong, but they cannot turn out a 
governor, hed 

If the Admiralty desire to do right, this Bill 

will be needless and hurtful: if they do not, it 
will be useless and ineffectual. ; 

Bedford. Some things in the end of this Bill 

[$C] 
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that no proposition was ever laid before 
this House, in which more contracted 
motives were discovered, and that the Bill 
is such as might rather have been expect- 
ed from petty traders, unacquainted with 
the situation of kingdoms, the interests of 
princes, the arts of policy, the laws of 
their own country, and the conduct of for- 
mer wars, than by merchants of extensive 
traffic, general correspondence, and great 
attainments. 

Before I proceed, my lords, to confirm 
the character of the Bill by a distinct con- 
sideration of the particular paragraphs, 
and an enumeration of the several impro- 

ricties and defects which may be found 
in it, I think it not superfluous or unsea- 
sonable to remark one general error com- 
mon to this with all other laws of the same 
kind, the error of prescribing rules to mi- 
litary operations, of attempting to fix what 
is in its own nature variable, as it must de- 
i upon external causes to which the 
itish legislature has yet found no means 
of extending its authority. 

To direct, upon remote conjectures and 
uncertain prospects, the conduct of a com- 
mandcr, is, in my opinion, my lords, not 
more rational than to trace upon a chart 
the course of a ship, and pronounce it 
criminal to deviate from it. The one sup- 


are bad. But the Bill of 1707 certainly did 
goed. And this Bill doth not bind the Admi- 
ralty so much as that: for it named the num- 
ber and strength of the ships that should cruize. 
Whereas this orders only a sufficient number : 
By obliging them to careen 3 times, you do 
not indemnify them, if they ought to careen 
oftener and omit it. The captains will be wil- 
ling to careen often enough. For superinten- 
‘ dants, you may take the same persons who 
are now employed to that purpose. The Ad- 
miralty may fix such a nuwber of cruizers on 
each station, as will always be necessary, and 
keep the rest either to go thither or elsewhere. 
The last clause ought to be left out. 

Delawar, The benefit of queen Anne’s Bill 
was from clauses that have been enacted 
again two years ago. All the good clauses io 
this Bill are contained in the orders given by 
the Admiralty, and there is no complaint that 
the present Adniiralty have neglected their 
duty. By this Bill, you must station cruizers 
near Cape Finisterre if you are in war with 
Sweden. Above 50 new ships for cruizing 
have been built since this war began. In. 1672, 
there was an Order of Council that no mer- 
chant ship should be cleared, without entering 
into security to carry arms and keep with the 
convoy. Insurance loses many of your ships: 
for they will try to get away as soon as they 
ean. 
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poses a fure-knowlecge of the motions of 
the wind, and the other of the councils of 
our enemies; nor can any thing be ex- 
pected from such regulations, but over- 
throw and disgrace. I believe, my lords, 
that in running over the histories of the 
world, and examining the originals of the 
mightiest empires, and the sudden revolu- 
tions which have been produced by the 
overpowering torrents of war, which at 
different periods of time have swept the 
powers of the earth before them, it will be 
found that all rapid conquests, and sud- 
den extensions of empire, have been ef- 
fected by sovereign princes at the head of 
armies which acted only by immediate 
command, that few memorable actions 
have been performed by delegated com- 
manders, and that of these few whose 
names have descended to posterity, those 
have generally been most successful who 
were invested with the largest powers, 
who acted without controul, and were at 
liberty to snatch every opportunity, and 
improve every favourable , conjuncture, 
without any necessity of communicating 
their schemes, of waiting for the result of 
tedious deliberations, or of soliciting a re- 
laxation of former orders. | 

But, my lords, though perhaps all posi- 


Chesterfield. This Bill was formed by the 
merchants, whose interests is that of the king- 
dom. Some of the clauses in it indeed are 
bad. It is true, that if the Admiralty have nat 
the interest of the public at heart, they will not 
do their duty notwithstanding this Bill; but 
they will do more than if there were no such 
Bill. There is as little occasion for such a 
Bill in the case of the noble lord now at the 
head of the Admiralty as in any case ; but it is 
good to restrain human nature: and we have 
seen great neglects in that office. Queen 
Anne’s Bill was designed to tie down future 
Adwmiralties from doing what a late Admiralty 
had done. The same is the caseagain. | be- 
lieve the accounts ordered by this Bill to be 
sent in, will not be looked into: but, however 
they may. ‘The superintendant need not be 2 
new office: ani pretty much the same thing 1s 
done now. I have known governors sent 
abroad, who seem to have been transported by 
way of lenity. : 

Bedford. The power in the last clause ts 
put pot inthe governor only; but in the go- 
vernor and council. 

Cholmondeley. Leave these things to the 
Admiralty. There never was any where so 
fine an economy as in every part of our navy, 
except the manning it. 

Question to commit the Bill. = 

N.C. 59. All the bishops on that side. 
C. 25. 
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tive prescriptions ef the conduct of mili- 
tary undertakings have a tendency rather 
to obstruct than promote success, ac as 
they may be drawn up with different 
degrees of wisdom and sagacity, they may 
have a greater or less appearance of use- 
fulness and reason. Such as have been 
well concerted may afford useful hints, 
though they ought not to be enacted with 
Indispensable obligations. And to con- 
sider even those in which less proofs of 
skill and foresight can be discovered, may 
have at least this advantage, that the pro- 
posals may not be speedily repeated, nor 
eur counsels embarrassed with absurd ex- 
pedients. I shall therefore lay before 
your lordships my opinion of every para- 
graph, and show what are the objections 
which may be raised both to the whole 
Bill in general, and to its particular 
clauses. 

To the Bill in general, it must be ob- 
jected, that it is filled with vague expres- 
sions, and ideas so indeterminate, that 
no man can tell when he has obeyed it. 
Here are many rules ordered to be ob- 
served, when “there shall be no just and 
suffictent reason’ for neglecting them, and 
some operations to be performed as often 
«as there shall be occasion,” and ships 
are to cruise in a certain latitude, unless 
“‘ there is @ necessity of employing them 
elsewhere.” 

Did not the title of this Bill, my lords, 
give it some claim to a serious considera- 
tion ; and did not the integrity and capa- 
city of those by whom it was drawn up, 
exempt them from contempt and ridicule, 
1 should be inclined to treat a law like 
this with some degree of levity ; for who, 
my lords, can be serious when his consent 
is desired to a Bill by which it is enact- 
ed, that men shall act on certain occa- 
sions, as they shall think most expedient. 

Nor is this, my lords, the only instance 
of precipitancy and want of consideration, 
for many of the injunctions are without 
any penal sanction; so that though we 
should pass this Bill with the greatest 
unanimity, we should only declare our 
‘ opinion, or offer our advice, but should 
make no law, or what, with regard to 
the purposes of government, is the same, 
a law which may be broken without 
danger. ° i 

But general objections, my lords, will 
naturally produce general evasions ; and 
a debate may be prolonged without pro- 
ducing any clear view of the subject, or 
any satisfactory decision of a single ques-' 
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tion: I shall therefore endeavour to range 
my objections in order, and by examining 
singly every paragraph of the Bill, show 
the weakness of some expedients, the 
superfluity of others, and the general 
unfitness of the whole to produce the pro- 
tection and security intended by it. 

In the first clause alone may be found 
instances of all the improprieties which 
Ihave mentioned to your lordships. It 
is proposed that in a time of war between 
this country and any other state, sucha 
number of ships shall be employed as 
cruisers or convoys in the channel, as the 


‘Admiralty shall judge most proper for that 


purpose. What is this, my lords, but to 
continue to the Admiralty the power which 
has been always executed? What is it 
but to enact that the ships shall be sta- 
tioned in time of war as the commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty shall determine 
and direct ? 

Of these ships, it is further enacted, 
that they shall be careened three times a 
year, or oftener if there shall be occasion ; 
but it is not declared who shall judge of 
the necessity of careening, or who shall 
be punished for the neglect of it when it 
is requisite, or for the permission or com- 
mand of it when it is superfluous. 

There is yet another regulation, my 
lords, in this clause, which ought not to 
be passed without remark. It is provided, 
that the sailors employed in the cruisers 
and convoys in the channel, shall not be 
turned over but to other cruisers or con- 
voys; by which I suppose it was intended, 
that our out-guards should be prevented 
from being weakened, and that our mer- 
chants should never be destitute of pie: 
tection; an end truly laudable, and which 
deserves to be promoted, by some esta- 
blishment better concerted. ‘The expe- 
dient now proposed seems to have been 
contrived upon the supposition that the 
Admiralty may not always be very soli- 
citous for the safety of the merchants, and 
that therefore it is necessary to secure 
them by a law from the danger of being 
deprived of protection ; for upon the pre- 
sent aoubliahinent. the removal of men 
from one ship to another must be made 
by the permission of the Admiralty; and 
when the right of such permission shall 
by this law be taken away, what new 
security will the merchants obtain? The 
Admiralty will still have the power, though 
not of turning over the men, yet of recall- 
ing the ships, and commerce suffer equally 
in either case. — es 
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By the second clause, m lords, there 
is still a power reserved to the Admiralty, 
of dismissing these guardians of commerce 
from their stations, and employing them 
“in case of great necessity” in the line 
of battle, on this side Cape Finisterre. 
Not to cavil, my lords, at the term of 
‘“‘ great necessity,’? of which it is apparent 
that the commissioners of the Admiralty 
are to judge, I would desire to be inform- 
ed what measures are to be taken, if a 
royal navy should unluckily rove beyond 
this Cape, which is marked out as the 
utmost bound of the power of the Admi- 
ralty, and should there be reduced to the 
necessity of engaging desperately with 
@ superior force, or retiring ignominiously 
before it. Are not our ships to pass a 
single league beyond their limits, in the 
honour or preservation of their country ? 
Are they to lie inactive within the sound 
of the battle, and wait for their enemies 
on this side the Cape? 

The third clause, my lords, is, if not 
absurd like the former, yet so imperfectly 
drawn up, that it can produce no advan- 
tage ; for of what use will it be to station 
an officer ‘‘ where his majesty shall think 
fit??? At all the royal docks there are 
officers already stationed, and in any other 
place what can an officer deputed by his 
majesty, do more than, hire workmen, who 
will as cheerfully and as diligently serve 
any other person? And why may not the 
captain of the vessel procure necessaries 
for money, without assistance of a 
commissioner. 

_ In the fourth clause, my lords, nothing 
is proposed but what is every day prac- 
tised, nor any authority conferred upon 
the court of Admiralty, than that which 
it always possessed, of punishing those 
who disobey their orders. The provision 
against the crime of wilfully springing a 
mast, is at least useless; for when did 
any man admit that he sprung his mast 
i Ayana Or why should it be imagined 
that such an act of wickedness, such fla- 
grant breach ef trust, and apparent deser- 
tion of duty, would in the present state 
of the navy escape the severest punish- 
ment? Would not all the officers and 
mariners on gvoard the ship see that such 
@ thing was wilfully done? Would not 
they cry out—* You are springing the 
mast,’’ and prevent it; or discover the 
crime, and demand punishment ? 

The fitth clause, my. lords, is without 
anv penal sanction, and therefore cannot 
be compulsive: nor is any thing of impor- 
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tance proposed in it, which is not already 
in the power of parliament. Either House 
may demand an account of the stations 
and employments of the ships of war; nor 
does parliament now omit to examine the 
conduct of our naval affairs, but because 
our attention is diverted by more impor- 
tant employments, which will not by this 
Bill be contracted or facilitated. 

The use of the provision in the sixth 
clause, my lords, [ am not able to con- 
ceive; for to what purpose should the 
ships appointed for any particular service 
be nominated at any stated time? What 
consequence can such declarations of our 
designs produce, but that of informing 
our enemies what force they ought to 
provide against us? In war, my lords, 
that commander has generally been esteem- 
ed most prudent, who keeps his designs 
most secret, and assaults the enemy in an 
unguarded quarter, with superior and an- 
expected strength. 

is the seventh clause, many regulations 
are prescribed to the commanders of those 
ships which are appointed to coavoy the 
trading vessels. ‘These regulations, my 
lords, are not aj] equally unr but 
some of them are such as it may on many 
occasions be impossible for the com- 
manders of his majesty’s ships to observe in 
such a manner as that the masters of mer- 
chant ships may not imagine themselves 
neglected or forsaken. The captaim of 
the convoy may be therefore harassed by 
them with prosecutions, in which it may 
be difficult to make his innocence 

The convoy may be sometimes accused 
of poeta | the traders, when the traders 
in reality have forsaken the convoy, m 
confidence that they should either arrive 
safe at the port without protection, or be 
able, if they should happen to fall into the 
enemy’s hands, to charge their misfortune 
upon the negligence of their protector. 

The eighth clause, my lords, is so fax 
from being such as might be expected 
from merchants, that it seems 5 te 
have been drawn up by men who never 
saw the sea, nor heard of the violence of a 
storm. For who that had the slightest idea 
of the uncertainty and hazard of a sailor’s 
condition, who that had ever been told of 
a shipwreck, or but looked on the pictures 
of naval distress, would propose that née 
ship should retire to a harbour, or quit the 


‘station ta which it was assigned, “ on any 


pretence whatsoever” without permission, 
which sometimes could not be obtained is 


many months, and which nevex could be 


i 
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received soon enough to allow of a remedy 
for sudden disasters, or pressing 
ties? It might with equal reason be enact- 
ed, that no man should extinguish a fire 
withoat an act of parliament, or repel a 
thief from his window, without a commis- 
sion of array, 
- It is happy, my lords, that this clause is 
not enforced by a penalty, and therefore 
cam never have the obligatory sanction of 
a law ; but since it may reasonably be s 
that the authors of it intended that 
the observation should be by some means 
or other enjoined, let us examine hew 
much security it would add to our naviga- 
tion, and how much strength to our naval 
power, if the breach of it had been made 
capital, which is in itself by no means un- 
reasonable ; fer what punishment less than 
death can secure the observation of a law, 
which, without the hazard of life, cannot 
be obeyed? 
. Let us therefore, my lords, suppose a 
crew of gallant sailers surprised in their 
cruise by sach a hurricane as is frequent 
in the American seas, which the highest 
perfection of skill, and the utmost exer- 
tion of industry, has scarcely enabled them 
to escape; let us consider them new with 
their masts broken, their ship shattered, 
and their artillery thrown into the sea, 
unable any longer either to oppose an 
enemy, or to resist the waves, and yet for- 
bidden to approach the land, and cut off 
from all poseibility of relief, till they have 
represented their distress to some distant 
power, and received a gracious permission 
to save their lives. 

Misery like this, my lords, admits no 
exaggeration, nor need 1 dwell long on 
the absardity of establishing regulations 
which cannot be observed, and which, if 
they were enforced by any sanctions pro- 

ioned, a9 all pewal sanctions ought to 
be to the temptations of violating them, 
must drive all our sailars into foreign ser- 
vice, or urge them, upon the first distress, 


to defiance of law, and fill America with |- 


pirates, and with rebels. 

By the ninth clause, my lords, nothing 
is proposed but a relaxation of the present 
discipline. It requires, that the com- 

ers of ships of wae shall send only 
nce ip six months those accounts of their 
conduct and their service, which they are 
at present obliged to transmit by every 
ship that returns from America; se that 
by passing this Bill, we shall only be 
disabled from receiving regular and sea- 
sonable informations of the transactions of 
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our distant squadrons and colonies, shall 
be disturbed with groundless suspicions, 
and tortured with unnecessary suspense. 

I have arrived at length at the last 
clause, a clause, my lords, worthy to be 
the concluding paragraph of a Bill like 
this; a clause in which the power of the 
Admiralty is communicated to the gover 
nors of our colonies; men, my. lords, not 
hitherto much celebrated for their superior 
wisdom, moderation, or integrity ; of whom 
at least it is no reproach to assert, that 
they are known to be for the most 
wholly unacquainted with maritime affkirs, 
and very little famed for military know- 
ledge; and of whom it is above all to be 
censidered, that they generally commence 
merchants at their arrival in America, and 
tay more probably direct ships sent to 
guard the colonies, to stations in which 
they may preserve their own vessels, than 
to those where they may contribute most 
to the general security of trade. 

Thus, my lords, I have examined withe 
out prejudice every paragraph of this Bill, 
and believe that from the objections which 
I have made, it appears now plamly to 
your lordships, that all the regulations 
which are of any use, are such asare already 
established by long custom, or by former 
statutes; and such therefore as it is unne~ 
cessary to mention im a new law: and that 


whatever is here to be found new, is ab- 


surd, unintelligible, or pernicious. 

This Bill, my lords, is said to be founded 
on the act made for the same purpose, m 
the war of queen Anne; but I cannot 
forbear to observe, that the original law, 
though not one of those to which much of 
the success of that war is to be ascribed, 
was drawn up with more discernment than 
the Bill before us. It was at least intel- 
ligible; the number of cruisers was limited, 
and it was therefore possible to know when 
it was obeyed; but of this Bill I can eon- 
fidently assert, that as no man can uae 
derstand, so ne mam can observe it. 

I have spekem more largely, my lords, 
en this occasion, because this Bill relates 


‘particularly to my present employment, in 


which as I desire to do my duty, I desire 
to know it; and surely I cannot be con- 
demned by your lordships for opposing a 
Bill, of which the only tendency 1s tu make 
my province difficult, to render one 
of my office inconsistent with anether, and 
engage me in the task of superintending 
the execution of mpracticable measures. 
What influence my arguments will have 
upon your Jordships, I cannot foresee. 
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As every man flatters himself that his own 
epinions are right, I hope to find this 
House concurring in my sentiments; but 
whatever may be the determination of 
your lordships, I am so fully convinced of 
the pernicious tendency of this Bill, and 
the embarrassments which must be pro- 
duced by an attempt to execute it, that if 
it be not rejected by this House, I shall 
willingly resign my office to others of more 
courage, or of greater abilities; for I can 
have no hopes of performing my duty 
under these restrictions, either to my own 
honour, or to the advantage of my country. 


The Duke of Bedford: 


My lords; though the noble lord 
has produced very specious arguments 
against every paragraph of the Bill before 
us, and though many of his observations 
are just, and some of his objections not 
easily to be answered, yet I cannot admit 
that it will produce those fatal conse- 
quences which he seems to foresee, nor 
am yet convinced that it will be either per- 
nicious or useless. 

It has always, my lords, been the prac- 
tice of this House, to attend to every pro- 
posal for the public advantage, to consi- 
der it without any regard to the character 
of those by whom it is offered, and to ap- 
prove or reject it upon no other motives 
than those of justice and reason. 

The same equity and prudence has 
always influenced your lordships to distin- 
guish between the scveral parts of the 
same Bill; to reject those expedients, of 
which, however plausible, either expe- 
rience or reason may discover the impro- 
priety, and to retain those from which an 
real benefit can reasonably be expected. 
We should never throw away gold because 
it is mingled with dross, or refuse to pro- 
mote the happiness of the nation, because 
the expedients which were offered for that 
end happened to be conjoined with some 
others ofa disputable nature. 

Pea the prosecution of this method, a me- 

» my lords, too rational and just to be 
neglected or forgotten, I doubt not but this 
Bill, which, as I shall readily admit, is not 
vet perfect, may be improved into a law, 
from which the nation will receive great ad- 
vantages, by which our trade will be ex- 
tended, and our riches increased. 

Many of the clauses, my lords, may in 
my opinion admit of an easy vindication, 
others may be amended by very slight al- 
terations, and very few are either wholly 
useless, or manifestly improper. 
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The chief defect of the first clause is 
such, that the noble lord has, by declaring 
his disapprobation of it, given a very un- 
common proof of his integrity, disinterest- 
edness, and moderation ; for it is imper- 
fect only by placing too much confidence 
in the Admiralty, which is left in full power 
to determine the number of cruisers in or 
near the channel and soundings. 

The noble lord has remarked, that the 
act of queen Anne, on which the present 
Bill is founded, exacted a determinate 
number of ships to be employed in this 
particular service, and that it was there- 
fore more prudently drawn up than the 
present Bill. But I cannot see the wis- 
dom of diminishing the authority of the 
lord high admiral; for had that act been 
extended in the same manner to other 
services, it would have left him only the 
name and shadow of an office, without 
power and without use. 

This clause, my lords, rightly under- 
stood, is only a declaration of confidence 
in his majesty’s officers, an evident confes- 
sion of their abilities to discern the interest 
of the public, and of their zeal for the pro- 
secution of it. 

With as little reason, my lords, can it 
be objected, that the ships are requircd to 
be careened three times a year. ‘The ne- 
cessity of careening frequently those ships, 
of which the chief use arises from their 


_celerity, every sailor can declare to yout 


lordships ; nor will any man whom his ew 
ployments or his amusements have male 
acquainted with navigation, allege that 
any thing is proposed in the Bill which it 
would not be detrimental to the public 
service to neglect. 

It has been objected by the noble lord, 
that they are directed to be careened 
‘‘ oftener, if there be occasion;’’ terns 
by which a discretionary power is implied, 
of which yet it does not appear in whose 
hands it is lodged. Let us consider, my 
lords, what inconvenience can arise from 
the clause as it now stands, and what co!- 
ruption or negligence can be encouraged 
by it. 

” The discretionary right of bringing the 
ship into the ports to be careened oftener 
than thrice a year, must be without con- 
troversy placed in the captain; for. none 
but those that are in the ship can discover 
the necessity of careening it, or know the 
inconveniences that are produced by the 
adhesion of extraneous substances to 1 
sides and bottom. 

I own, my lords, it may be objected, 


» 


765] 
that every captain will by this clause be 
furnished with an excuse for deserting his 
station at pleasure; that under pretence 
of uncommon ardour to pursue the enemy, 
he may waste his time in endlcss ‘pei ea 
tions for expedition; that he may loiter in 
the port to careen his ship; that before it 
is foul, he may bring it back again, and 


pal nd the crew in the same operation; | 
an 


that our merchants may be taken at 
the mouth of the harbours in which our 
ships of war lie to be careened. 

But, my lords, it isto be remembered, 
that in the third clause a commissioner is 
appointed, by whom accounts are regular- 
ly to be transmitted to the Admiralty, of 
the arrival and depa:ture of every ship, 
and by whom the conduct of every captain 
is to be inspected; and that he may easily 
detect such truant commanders, as shall 
careen their ships only for the sake of de- 
serting their stations. 

Nor can the merchants suffer by any 
negligence or corruption of the captains, 
because it is intended that the place of 
sia ship returning into port shall be sup- 
plied by another ; and that the same num- 
ber shall be always in the same station, 
unless more important service makes them 
more necessary in another place. 

This proviso, my lords, a proviso un- 
doubtedly reasonable, is established in the 
second clause, but has not had the good 
fortune to escape the censure of the noble 
Jord, who has enquired, What must be the 
conduct of the commanders of cruising 
vessels, if a sea-fight should happen beyond 
the Cape, which they are in this clause 
forbidden to pass? 

That the clause may admit of expres- 
sions not only more proper, but more 
agreeable to the intention of those by 
whom it was drawn up, I cannot deny; for 
I suppose it very far from their design to 
limit the operations of our navy to any 
part of the ocean, and am confident that 
they meant only that the cruisers should 
not be dispatched to such a distance from 
their stations, as that our coasts should be 
left long unguarded, or the enemy have 
time to collect his forces, and pour his 
navies or his privateers upon our defence- 
Jess traders. 

If by the commissioncrs mentioned in 
the third clause be intended a new swarm 
of officers, the proposition is such as I 
confess myself verv far from approving ; 
for it will be to little purpose that we pro- 
tect the trade, if we invent new commis- 
sioners to devour its profits; nor can we 
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hope for any other consequence from ad- 
ditional wealth, if it be procured by in- 
creasing the influence of the crown, but 
that we should become a more tempting 
prey to the harpies of a court. 

But, my lords, to accomplish all that is 
intended by this clause, there is not any 
need of new officers; for there are not 
many ports in which ships of war can be 
commodiously careened, and perhapsthere 
is not one which can be used for this pur- 
pose, in which there is not already some 
officer of the crown, whose employment 
allows him leisure sufficient for the execu: 
tion of a new charge, and whose present 
salary will afford an ample recompence for 
some casual addition of employment. 

The fourth clause, in which it is provided 
that no commander shall wilfully spring 
his mast, or desert his station, is such as | 
should be willing, with the noble lord, 
to think unnecessary ; but must appeal to 
your lordships, whether the late conduct 
of the convoys has not too evidently 
shown the defect of our present establish- 
ment. 

The injuries, my lords, which the public 
may suffer by the negligence of the com- 
manders of the ships of war, are such as it 
is worthy of the legislature to obviate with 
the utmost caution; and therefore it is by 
DO means improper to enact a punishment 
for those who shall upon any false pre- 
tences leave their station; for though such 
neglect of duty is, in the present state of 
our naval establishment, considered as 
disreputable and irregular, yet it does not 
appear that it has been censured with the 
detestation which it deserves, or punished 
with the severity necessary to its preven- 
tion. 

It is observed, my lords, with relation to 
the following paragraph, that either House 
may at present require accounts of the 
conduct of the captains of the navy, and 
that therefore it is unnecessary to provide 
by any new law, that they shall be laid 
before them; but if it be considered, my 
lords, how many enquiries which we have 
a right to make, are year after year con- 
stantly omitted, and how many may be 
excited by curiosity to read accounts 
which he before them, who yet will pot 
move the House to demand the accounts, 
or engage in the debate which such a mo- 
tion may produce, it will not be thought 
unnecessary to provide, that they shall be 
subject to examination without the for4 
mality of a regular vote. 284 

As to the sixth clause, my lords, which 
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regards the nomination of convoys at a 
certain time, I can discover no reasonable 
objection to such a provision, or none that 
can preponderate against the advantages 
which may arise from it. By the certain 
establishment of convoys, the value of in- 
surance may be nearly fixed; merchants 
will know what confidence is to be re- 
posed in the force of the ships, and what 
they have perhaps had of late equal reason 
to examine, how much trust can be placed 
in the fidelity of the commanders. 

The nomination of convoys, my lords, is 
in my opinion more likely to affright our 
enemies, and to deter their attempts, than 
to encourage them by the information 
which it will afford them ; for nothing but 
our own negligence can conceal from us 
the naval strength of any power on earth ; 
and we may always, while we are careful 
to preserve our maritime superiority, pro- 
tect our merchants so powerfully, that 
none of our enemies shall be incited to 
attack them by the knowledge of the 
number and force of the ships appointed 
for their defence. 

I come now, my lords, to the seventh 
clause ; and surely to ascertain the duties 
of the captains to whose protection our 
trading vessels are intrusted, cafnot ap- 
pear superfluous to any of your lordships 
who have read the lists of our losses, heard 
the complaints of our merchants, or made 
any enquiry into the conduct of our sea- 
i a here is, I fear, too much reason 
to believe, that some of them have, with 

remeditated design, deserted the traders 
in places where they have known them 
most exposed to the incursions of the 
enemy ; and it is to the last degree evident, 
that others have manifested such con- 
tempt of the merchants, and such a dis- 
regard of their interest, as may most 
justly expose them to the suspicion of very 
criminal negligence, of nee linens which 
no community can be too watchful against, 
or too severely punish, =~ 

It has been affirmed by the noble lord, 
that it is not equitable to subject the com- 
manders of convoys to penalties for the 
loss of the trading vessels, which may per- 
haps either rashly or negligently quit their 
protection. ‘That it is not reasonable to 
_ Subject them to penalties, is undoubtedly 
true ; but, my lords, it is far from being 
equally certain, that it is not just to expose 
them to a trial, in a case in which it must 
be almost impossible to determine falsly : 
in a case where the crews of perhaps 
twenty ships may be called as witnesses of 
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their conduct, and where none but those 
whose ship is lost can be under the least 
temptation to offer a false testimony against 
them. 

On this occasion, my lords, it may not be 
improper to obviate the objection produced 
by theseeming omission of | phan sanctions, 
which is only another proof of implicit con- 
fidence in the officers of the Admiralty, 
who have already the power, allowed to 
military courts, of proceeding against those 
who shall deviate from their orders. This 
power, which is in a great degree discre- 
tionary, it was thought improper to limit, 
by ascertaining the punishment of crimes 
which so many circumstances may aggra- 
vate or diminish; and therefore, in my 
opinion, this clause is far from being so 
defective as the noble lord represented it. 

The last three clauses, by which the 
ships in America are prohibited to leave 
their station, by which it is required that 
accounts should be once in six months 
transmitted to the Admiralty, and by 
which the captains are subjected to the 
command of the governors of our colo- 
nies, are in my opinion justly to be cen- 
sured. The first is impossible to be ob- 
served, the second is unnecessary, and the 
third will probably produce more inconve- 
niencies than benefits. 

Thus, my lords, 1 have endeavoured to 
show, that this Bill, though not perfect, is 
yet such as with some emendations may 
produce great advantages to the traders of 
this kingdom. For though it is undoubt- 
edly a just observation, that the success of 
military attempts cannot be promoted by 
rigid restrictions and minute regulations, 
yet it is equally certain, that no nation has 
yet been so fortunate as to be served by 
men of integrity superior to laws, or of 
wisdom superior to instructions; and 
every government has found it necessary 
to direct the conduct of its officers by ge- 
neral rules, though they have been allow- 
ed to comply with particular circumstances, 
and to give way to sudden accidents. 

I think it therefore, my lords, necessary 
to propose, that this Bull shall be more 
particularly examined in a committee, that 
after having received the necessary expla- 
nations and amendments, it may be refer- 
red again to the other House, 


Lord Delawar : 


My lords; the noble duke has by 
his arguments in favour of this Bill, given 
a very eminent proof of his great abilities ; 
he has shewn every clause in that light 
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which may least expose to view its impro- 
prieties and defects; but has at length 
ca shown, that it is not impossible to 
e a useful law, for the purposes men- 
tioned in the title of this Sint not that 
any of the expedients now proposed will 
ord the desired advantage to the public, 
or obviate any of the inconveniencies of 
which the traders have been so long and 
a0 importunately complaining. 

This Bill, my lords, is deed founded 
upon a law made in a reign celebrated for 
the wisdom of our conduct and the suc- 
cess of our arms; but it will not, 1 sup- 
pose, be asserted, that nothing was even in 
that period ill-conducted; nor will it be 
an argument sufficient for the justification 
of an expedient, that it was practised in 
the victorious reign of queen Anne. 

_ If we enquire into the consequences of 
that law, we shall find no inducement to 
revive it on this or any future occasion. 
For it had no other effect than that of ex- 
esing us to our enemies by dividing our 
orces; a disadvantage of which we soon 
found the effects, by the loss of two large 
ra of seventy guns, and a multitude of 
g vessels, which, by that diminution 
of our naval armament, necessarily fell into 
the hands of privateers and small cruisers, 
that ravaged the ocean without fear or 
molestation. 

If we examine the present establishment 
of our navy, my lords, it will be discovered, 
that nothing is proposed in this Bill which 
is not more efficaciously performed by the 
methods now in use, and more judiciously 
established by laws, of which ee expe- 
nence has shown the usefulness. This, 
my. lords, will easily appear from the pe- 
‘Tusal of the orders which every commander 
of a ey regularly receives, and of the 
printed rules established by his majes.y in 
council for.the royal navy. . 

n these, my lords, much more is com- 
prehended than can properly be inferred 
in a law not occasionally variable: nor do 
think any thing omitted which an expe- 
nenced and candid enquirer will think use- 
ful to the increase of our naval strength, 
ot necessary to the protection of our com- 
merce. : 

In considering this Bill, I” shall not 
trouble your lordships with @ minute con- 
sideration of every single paragraph, 

ough every paragraph might furnish op- 
Portunity for anima versions; but shall 
aie myself with endeavouring to evince 
-~ reasonableness of some of the objec- 


tons made by the noble lord who spoke 
[VOL. XI1°] ae 
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first, and enforcing his opinion with such 
arguments as have occurred to me, though 
indeed it requires no. uncommon sagacity 
to discover, or superior skill in ratiocina- 
tion to prove, that where this Bill will pro- 
duce any. alteration in our present scheme, 
it will manifestly change it for the worse. 

For surely, my lords, it will not be ne- 
cessary to show, by any elaborate and re- 
fined reasoning, the absurdity of confining 
cruisers to particular stations, with an ab- 
solute prohibition to depart from them, 
whatever may be the certainty of destruc- 
tion, or prospect of advantage. 

lf the intention of cruising ships is to 
annoy the enemies of the nation, ought 
they to be deprived of the liberty of pur- 
suing them? If they are designed for the 

rotection of our merchants, must they not 
be allowed to attend them till they are out 
of danger? 

Every one, my lords, has had opportue 
nities of observing, that there are men who 
are wholly engrossed by the prescnt mo- 
ment, at | who, if they can procure immo- 
derate profit, or escape any impending 
danger, are without the least solicitude 
with regard to futurity, and who, there- 
fore, live only by the hour, without any 
general scheme of conduct, or solid foun- 


dation of lasting happiness, and who con- 


sequently are for ever obliged to vary 
their measures, and obviate every new ac- 
cident by some new contrivance. | 

By men of this disposition, my lords, a 
temper by which they are certainly very 
little qualified for legislators, the Bull now 
before us seems to have been drawn up, 
for their attention is evidently so engaged 
by the present occurrences, that there is 
no place left for any regard to distant con- 
tingencies. The conclusion of this war ts 
to them the period of human existence, 
the end of all discord and all policy. maa 
consider Spain as the only enemy wit 
whom we can ever be at variance, and 
have therefore drawn up a law, a law with- 
out any limitation of time, to enable us to 
oppose her. They have with great indus- 
try and long searches discovered, that 
cruisers on this side Cape Finisterre, may 
be of use. against the Spaniards; and pro- 
pose therefore, that in all times of war 
they are to be dispatched to that individual 
station, though we should be engaged in 
disputes with the northern crowns, or fit 
out fleets to make conquests in the East 
Indies. 

In all our wars, my lords, however ju- 
diciously concerted and however happily 

[3 D} | 
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concluded, the pleasures of success have 
been abated by the mortification of losses, 
and some complaints have been at all 
times mingled with the shouts of triumph. 
How such soever the glory of the nation 
has been elevated, the fortunes of particu- 
lar persons have been impaired, and those 
have never thought themselves recom- 
pensed by the general ‘advantages of the 
public, who have suffered by the acquisi- 
tion of them; they have always imagined 
themselves marked out for ruin by male- 
volence and resentment, and have con- 
cluded that those disasters which fell upon 
them only by the common chance of war, 
moe brought on them by negligence or 
esign. 
_ The losses of our merchants in the pre- 
sent war must be acknowledged to have 
been more than common; but if. we exa- 
mine accurately into the causes that may 
e assigned for so great a number of cap- 
tures, we shall find them such as this Jaw 
will have no tendency to remove, such as 
_ might be easily imagined before the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and such as it 
will be extremely difficult on any future 
occasion of the same kind, to hinder from 
producing the same effects. 

The first and greatest cause, my lords, 
of the number of our losses, is the number 
of our ships, which cannot all be suffi- 
ciently protected. The extent, therefore, 
of our commerce, in proportion to that of 
our enemies, exposes us to double disad- 
vantage; we neccssarily lie open in more 
ei to the depredations of privateers, and 

ave no encouragement to attempt re- 
prisals, because they have few ships of 
_ value to be seized. The profit of our com- 
merce naturally withholds our sailors from 
our ships of war, and makes part of our 
‘avy an idle show; the certainty of plun- 
der incites them to turn their merchant 
‘ships into cruisers, and to suspend their 
.trade for more profitable employment. 
, Thus they at once increase the number of 
plunderers, and take away from us the op- 
portunity of repairing our losses by the 
same practice. 

And, my lords, if the losses of our mer- 
chants have been greater than in former 
wars, our trade is more extensive, and our 
ships far more numerous. Nor is it to be 

forgotten that a very important part of our 

. commerce is carried on before the eyes of 
the Spaniards, so that they may issue out 
upon our merchants from chetk own coasts, 
and retire immediately beyond danger of 
pursuit. _ 
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But, my lords, neither the situation of 
Spain, nor the extent of our commerce, 
would have made this war so destructive, 
had not our merchants sometimes facili- 
tated the attempts of our enemies by their 
own negligence or avarice. 

I have been informed, my lords, that as 
the masters of ae vessels complain of 
having been deserted y their convoys, the 
captains of the ships of war have, in their 
turn, exhibited such representations of the 
conduct of the trading masters, as may 

rove that their caution Is not proportioned 
ie their clamour, and tliat in however me- 
lancholy terms they may recount the mi- 
series of captivity, the calamities of ruined 
families, and the interruption of the trade 
of Great Britain, they will not endeavour 
to escape their enemies at the expence of 
much circumspection, and that the pros- 
pect of no large profit will be sufficient to 
overbalance the danger of those evils 
which they so pathetically lament. _ 

It is not uncommon, my lords, wlren the 
fleet has entered the open seas, for the 
trader’ to take different courses both from 
the convoy and from each other, and to 
disperse themselves beyond the possibility 
of receiving assistance in danger or dis- 
tress: and what wonder is it if part of 
them be lost, since only part of them can 
be protected ? . 

t may be imagined, my lords, that this 
is only an excuse forged by the com- 
manders to cover their own negligence or 
treachery. It may be asked, what motives 
could induce the merchants to expose 
themselves to unnecessary dangers, or 
what proofs they have ever given of such 
wild negligence of their own interest or 
safety, as that they should be suspected of 
rushing précipitately into the jaws of r- 

ine 


This, my lords, is an objection specious 


‘in itself, and such as those who have not 


enquired into the present state of our traf- 
fic will not very readily discover to be fal- 
lacious ; but it may easily be removed, by 
showing that the « nger of being taken by 
the enemy is generally not so great to 
those who have the direction of the ship 

as it is commonly believed. | 
By the present custom of insurance, my 
lords, the merchant exempts himself from 
the hazard of great losses, and if he m- 
sures so much of the value of the ship and 
cargo, that the chance of arriving first 8 

market is equivalent to the remaming 
what shall hinder him from preming fors 
irecting bie 
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course intre idly through seas crowded 


‘with enemies : 

It is well known, my lords, that there 
is, in p great part of mankind, a secret 
malignity, which makes one unwilling to 
contribute to the advantage of another, 
‘even when his own interest will suffer no 
-diminution; nor is it to be imagined that 
this disposition is less predominant in 
traders than in the other classes of the 
community, though it is exerted on dif- 
ferent occasions. The envy of one part 
of mankind is excited by reputation, or 
interest, or dignity, ar power. The trader, 
for the most be envies nothing but 
maney, in which he has.been taught from 
his infancy that every human excellence 
is-comprehended ; and contributes to the 
increase of the riches of another, with the 
same unwillingness with which a acldier 
would concur.in the advancement af an 
inferior officer to.a post of higher rank and 
authority than his own, = | 

For this reason, my lords, there is ge- 


‘nerally a malevolence in the merchant 


against the insurer, whom he considers 


as an idle caterpillar, living without in- 
dustry sipon the labours gf others, and, 
therefore, when he lays down the sum 
‘stipulated for security, he is almost in 
suspence, whether he ghould not prefer 
the logs of the drpagiearts ak of the value 
of his vessel to, the yoortificatiqn of seeing 
.the insurer ey oe Nan which fear 
and caution have influenced him to pay. 
_This disposition, yndoubtedly, inclines 
him to proceed with less regard to his 
own security, and betrays him ipto dangers 
whi¢h it.was at least possible to avoid ; 
for.to what purpose, gays.he, have I in- 
sured my ship, if I am_not to be set free 
from the necessity of anxiety and caution? 
If Larrive safely at the port, I shall dis- 
pose of my commodities with uncommon 
advantage; if I miscarry, the insurer 
will at least suffer with me, and be de- 
servedly punished for his suspicions and 
extortion. a 
I doubt not but some, of your lordshps 
will imagine, that I am now indulging 
chimerical tions, that I am ascrib- 
Ing great force to weak motives, and sup- 
a oe, aig to-act upon principles which, 
‘0 reality, never ated in the human 
‘breast. “ When I think ‘disadyantageously 
‘pl others, -my lords, Iam indeed always 
ous to find myself mistaken, and shall 
be pleased to hear on this occasion from 
any of your lordships, who have converse 
at large + J .., 4 


b 
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liberty to march according 
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common for one man to neglect his own 


‘interest for fear of promoting that of ano- 


ther. In the present question, my lords, 
Ihave only supposed that envy may be 
one motive among many, and wish its 
influence were so small, as that it might 
have been less proper to mention it. 

The practice of insurance, my lords, 
whether it contributes or not to the num- 
ber of the captures, undoubtedly increases 
the clamour which they occasion; for as 
the loss is extended, the complaint is 
multiplied, and both the merchant and 
insurer take the liberty of censuring the 
conduct of the naval officers, and of con- 
demning the measures of the government. 
The ministry is charged with neglecting 
the protection of commerce, with oppress- 
ing the merchants, and with conniving at 
the enemy’s preparations, that they who 
most eagerly solicited the war, may be the 
first that shall repent it. | 

Another cause of the frequency of our 
losses in the present war, is the general 
circulation of intelligence throughout Evu- 
rope, by which it is made impossible to 
conceal from our enemies the state of oyr 
) Every 
regiment that is raised, every ship that is 
built, every fleet of trading vessels that 
lies waiting for the wind, is minutely re- 
gistered in the papers of the week, and 
accounts of it transmitted to every nation 
of the world, where curiosity or interest 
will pay for information. The Spaniards, 
therefore, need only regulate theirschemes 
according to their instructions from Great 
Britain, and watch those fleets which are 
frequently sent out, for they may be con- 
fident that some masters will wander from 
their protectors, enticed by avarice, neg- 
ligence, or temerity, and that they shall 
have opportunities of enriching them- 
selves without the necessity of engaging 
the convoy. oe 

To protect ships which are to be steer- 
ed each at the will of the master, is no 
less impossible, my lords, than to conduct 
an army of which every private man is at 
to his own 
caprice, to form and pursue his own plan 
of operation, and to dispute and neglect 
the orders of his Jeader. Nor is it more 


reasonable to subject the captains of the 
ships of war to penalties for the loss of 


a yeasel, over which they have no autho- 
rity, than to require from an officer in 
the army an account of the lives of men, 


d| who perished by disobeying his com- 
that it is not | mands. 4 
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In my opinion, my lords, we might, 
with far greater probability of success, 
revive a precedent that may be found in 
the reign of king William, in which it was 
peony by an order of council, that 
the name of évery ship which went out 
with a convoy should be registered, and 
that the owners should give security. to 
provide a sufficient number of arms, and 
& proper quantity of ammunition to assist 
the king’s ships in annoying or repelling 
the enemy; with one injunction more ef 
the utmost importance to the efficacious 
protection of our commerce, and which, 
therefore, in every war ought to be re- 
peated and enforced; an injunction by 
which the masters of the ships of trade 
_Were required to obey the directions of 
_the commander of the convoy. 

That some measures ought to be con- 
certed for the preservation of our trade 
_I am very far from denying, and shall 
ene concur in such as shall to me 
appear likely to promote the end proposed 
by them. Our losses, my lords, are un- 
doubtedly great, though I believe far less 
than they are reported by discontent and 
malevolence ; for if a ship be delayed b 
an accidental hinderance, or kept bac 
by contrary winds for a few days, there 
are men so watchful to snatch every op- 
portunity of reproaching the measures of 
the government, that a clamour is immedi- 
ately raised, the ship is taken, the mer- 
chants are sacrificed, and the nation be- 
trayed. _ 

_- While this report is conveyed from one 

to another, and like other falshoods in- 
_ creasing in its progress, while every man 
"adds some circumstance of exaggeration, 
_ or some new asa of the treachery of the 

ministry, the ship eriters the port, and puts 
an end indeed to the anxiety of the owners 
and insurers, but by no means pacifies the 
_ people, or removes their prejudices against 

the conduct of their governors; for as no 
man acknowledges himself the first author 
of the report, no man thinks himself under 
any obligation to retract or confute it, and 
the passions of the multitude, being once 
-4n commotion, cannot be calmed before 
another opportunity of the same kind may 
be offered for agitating them afresh. 

To the expectations of the people, my 
_lords, it is always proper to have some re- 

gard, nor is there any valuable use of 
power but that of promoting happiness, 
and ‘preventing or removing calamities ; 
but we are not to endeavour to pacify 
them by the appearance of redress, which, 
i 
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in reality, will sar increase those evils of 
which they complain, nor to depress the 
reputation of this assembly by passing 
laws which the experience ‘of a single 
month will prove to be of no use. 

Of this kind, my lords, the Bill now be- 
fore us has been shown by the noble lord 
that spoke first on this occasion, by whom 
every clause has been discovered to be 
either defective or unnecessary, and who 
has evinced, beyond all possibility of reply, 
that the regulations here proposed can be 
divided sip into two kinds, of which one 
is already established either by law or pre- 
scription, and the other cannot be admitted 
without apparent injury both to our navy 
and our trade. 

Part of the clauses the noble duke has 
indeed attempted to defend, but has been 
obliged by his regard to reason and to 
truth, to make such concessions, as are, in 
my opinion, sufficient arguments for the 
rejection of the Bill. He has admitted of 
almost every clause that is imperfect, that 
it may be amended by farther considera- 
tion, and that, though not wholly to be 
neglected, it yet requires some farther im- 
provements to become effectual to the ad- 
vantage of our merchants. 

The last three clauses his natural abili- 
ties and just discernment immediately 
showed him to be indefensible, and he has 
too much regard to the interest of his 
country to attempt the vindication of a 
Bill, which could not be passed without 
weakening it by impairing its naval force, 
and yet more zensib} by diminishing the 
reputation of its legislature. 

I hope therefore, my lords, that I shall 
not undergo the common ‘censure of dis- 
regard to our commercial ‘interest, or be 
ranked amongst the enemies of the mer- 
chants, though I declare, that in my opl- 
nion, this Bill ought to be rejected as un- 
necessary and injudicious, and that we 
should only, by considering in a commit- 
tee what no consideration can amend, 
waste that time in a fruitless attempt, 
which may be spent much’ more usetully 
upon other subjects. 


The Earl of Chesterfield :* 


My lords; though I do not ap- 
prove equally of every part of the Bill 
now before us, though I think some of the 
provisions unnecessary, others unlikely 0 
nate ae cutee he peace iene 


® Inthe Collection of Dr.J obnson’s Waal 
this Speech is erroneously attributed to La 
Carterct. Tg a ae 
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‘produce any beneficial effects, and some 
already established by former acts of par- 
liament, or rules of the Admiralty, yet I 
cannot agree with the noble lord that it is 
unworthy of farther consideration. _ 

In my opinion, my lords, it is necessary 
‘for many reasons, to amend this Bill rather 
than reject it; and I hope, that when I 
‘shall have laid before you the result of 
those enquiries, and those reflections which 
T have made on this occasion, your lord- 
ships will judge it not improper to refer it 
to a committee. 

Nothing, my lords, is more necessary 
‘to the legislature than the affection and 
‘the esteem of the people; all government 
consists in the authority of the few over 
the many, and authority, therefore, can be 
founded only on opinion, and must always 
‘fall to the ground, when that which sup- 
‘portsitistaken away. => 

For this reason, my lords, it is worthy 
of this most august assembly, to endeavour 
to convince the people of our solicitude 
for their happiness and our compassion 
for their steriee lest we should seem 
elevated by the casual advantages of birth 
and fortune above regard to the lower 
classes of mankind, lest we should seem 
exalted above others only to neglect them, 


¢ 


and invested with power only to exert it in | on 


acts of wanton oppression, lest high rank 
should in time produce hatred rather than 
reverence, and superiority of fortune only 
tempt rapine and excite rebellion. 
The Bill now under our consideration, 
my lords, cannot be rejected without 
danger of exasperating the nation, without 
affording to the discontented and malevo- 


lent an opportunity of representing this | 


ouse. as regardless of the public miseries, 
and deaf to the cries of our fellow-subjects 

nguishihg in captivity and mourning in 
poverty. The melancholy and dejected 
will naturally conceive us inebriated with 
affluence, and elated with dignity, endea- 
vouring to remove from our eyes every 
spectacle of misery, and to turn aside from 
those lamentations which may interrupt 
the enjoyment of our felicity. 


Nor, indeed, can it be justly said; that * 3 
“not necessary to remind your lordships, 
‘who know, that to this class of men our. 
“nation is indebted for all. the advantages 
‘that it possessds above those which we be- 
-hold with compassion or contempt, for its 
wealth and power, and perhaps for its li- 


"such representations are without grounds, 
when we consider the important o¢casion 
on which this Bill is drawn up, ‘the: bitter- 
ness of those calamities which it ‘is ‘inténd- 
ed to redress, and the authority by which 
itis recommended to us. | Gatto “a 

t may naturally be expected, my lords 
that the title of : Bill for the ‘Protection 
and Security of Trade should raise an ‘un- 
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common degree of ardour and attention ; 
it might be conceived that every lord in 
this House would be ambitious of signa- 
lizing his zeal for the interest of his coun- 
try, by proposing, on this occasion, every 
expedient which experience or information 
had suggested to him, and that instead of 
setting ourselves free from the labour of 
enquiry and the anxiety of deliberation, 
by raising objections to the Bill and re- 
jecting it, we should labour with unani- 
mous endeavours and incessant assiduity 
to supply its defects, and correct its im- 
prepress to show that a design so bene- 
cial can never be proposed to us without 
effect, and that whenever we find honest 
zeal we shall be ready to assist it with 
judgment and experience. ; 
Compassion might likewise concur to 
invigorate our endeavours on this occasion. 
For who, my lords, can reflect on fami- 
lies one day flourishing in affluence, and 
contributing to the general prosperity of 
their country, and on a sudden, without the. 
crime of extravagance or negligence, re= 


‘duced to penury and distress, harassed 


creditors, and plundered by the vultures 
of the law, without wishing that such mis= 
fortunes might by some expedient be 
averted? But this, my lords, is not the 

y nor the greatest calamity, which this 
Bill is intended to prevent. The loss of 
wealth, however grievous, is yet less to be 
dreaded than that of liberty, and indi- 
gence added to captivity is the highest de= 
gree of human misery. Yet even this, 
however dreadful, is now the lot of multi- 
tudes of our fellow-subjects, who are lan- 
guishing with want in the prisons of Spain. 

Surely, my lords, every proposal must 
be well received that intends the preven 
tion or relief of calamities like these. 
Surely the ruin of its merchants must 


‘alarm every trading nation, nor can a Bri- 
tish House of. Peers sit unconcerned at 


the captivity of these men by whom li- 


berty is chiefly supported. | ; 
_Of the importance of the merchants, by — 
whom this Bill is recommended to: our 


whose influence it 
has already passed the other House, it 


berty and civility. To the merchants, my 
lords, we owe that our name is known be- 
yond our own coasts, and that our influence 
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ingle island, 


le 

ae us not therefore, my lords, reject 
with contempt what is proposed and soli- 
cited by men of this class ; men whose ex- 
perience and knowledge cannot but have 
enabled them to offer something useful 
and important, though perhaps for want 
ef acquaintance with former laws, they 
may have imagined those provisions now 
first suggested, which have only been for- 
gotten, and petitioned for the enaction of 
a new law, when they neaded only an.en- 
forcement of former statutes. 


That our naval force begs, in the pre- 


sent war, been misapplied, that our com- 
merce has bean exposed to petty spoilers, 
in a degree never known before, that our 
convoys have been far from adding secu- 
rity to our traders, and that with the most 
powerful fleet in the world, we have suf- 
fered all that can fall upon the most de- 
‘fenceless nation, cannot be denied. 

Nor is it any degree of temerity, my 
Jords, to ait that ery leiger eae have 
een braught upon us either negh- 
gence or treachery; for besides that ao 
ether cause can be assigned for the losses 
avhich a powerful people suffer from ‘an 
@nemy inferior force, there is the 
atrongest authority for asserting, that our 
‘maritume affairs have been ill-conducted, 
and that therefore the regulation of them 
is very seasonably and properly solicited 
by the merchants. 

. For this assertion, my lords, we may 
roduce the authority of the other House, 
which a remonstrance was drawn up 
inst the conduct of the Commissioners 
the Admiralty. Thisalone ought to in- 
finence us to.an accurate discussion of this 
affair. But when an authority yet more 
wenerable is produced, when it eee 
that his majesty, by the dismission of the 
Commissioners frem their employments, 
admitted the justice i 


grity and.prudence, men-of ability to dig- 
eern their duty, and af neselution to exa- 
‘gute it, san-reseive very little assistance 
from :rules and preseriptions; nor can I 
deny what tbe noble Joni has affirmed, 
that they mey be sometimes 6 

-in their measures, .and hindered ;from 
enatching opportunities of success, and 
pion side Salas emergent occasions ; : but, 
any londs, we are.to. consider mankind, net 
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as we wish them, but as we find them, fre. 
quently corrupt, and always fallible. 

If men were all honest and wise, laws of 
all kinds would be superfluous, a legisls- 
ture would become useless, and our autho- 
rity must cease for want of objects to em- 
ploy it; but we find, my lords, that there 
are men whom nothing but laws and pe- 
nalties can make supportable to society, 
that there are men, who, if they are not 
told their duty, will never know it, and 
who will, at last, only perform what they 
shall be punished for neglecting. 

_ Were all men, like the noble lord whom 
I am now attempting to answer, vigilant to 
discover, sagacious to distinguish, and in- 
dustrious to prosecute the interest of the 
public, I should be very far fram proposing 
that they should be constrained by rules, 
or required to follow. any guide but their 
own reason ; I should resign my own pros- 
perity, and that of my country, implicitly 
into their hands, and rest in full security 
that nothing would be omitted that human 
wisdom could dictate for our advantage. 

1 am not persuading your lordships to 
lay restraints upon virtue and prudence, 
but to consider how seldom virtue and au- 
thority are found together, how often pru- 
dence degenerates into selfishness, all 
generous regard for the public is con- 


tracted into.parrow views of private inte- 


rest. am args ir to haat that 
since laws.must be equally obligatory to 
all, it is the interest of the fow good men 


to:submit to restraints, which, though they 


‘May sometimes obstruct the influence of 

jtheir virtue, will abundantly recompense 

them, by securing them from the mischiels 
nig ba 


that wickedness, re almost without 
Shee ge eg 


might bring upon them. 
t may not be opr to add, my 


Jords, that no.degree of human wisdom is 


exempt from.error; that he who clams 
the privilege of acting at discretion, sub- 
jects himself Jikewise to the necessity of 


wering for the consequences of his con- 
‘duct, apd that ill success will at least sub- 


ject him to reproach and suspicion, from 
which, he whose conduct is regulated by 
established rules, a always have an op- 
portunity of setting himself free. 
Fixed.and certain regulations are there- 
fore, ray jords, useful to.the wisest and 
‘bast: mens. and to those whose abilities are 
less conspicuous, and whage inteaTy is at 
best doubtful, I suppose it will not be 
doubted.that they are indispensably neces 


sary. , 
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Some of the expedients mentioned in 
this Bill, I shall readily concur with the 
noble lord in censuring and rejecting: I 
am very far from thinking it expedient to 
invest the governors of our colonies with 
any new degree of power, or to subject the 

tains of our ships of war to their com- 
mand. I have lived, my lords, to see 
many successions of those petty monarchs, 
and have known few whom I would wil- 
lingly trust with the exercise of great au- 
thority. It is not uncommon, my lords, 
for those to be made cruel and capricious 
by power, who were moderate and pru- 
deat in lower stations; and, if the effects 
of exaltation are to be feared even in good 
men, what may not be expected from it in 
those, whom nothing but a distant employ- 
ment could secure from the laws, and who, 
if they had not been sent to America to 
govern, must probably have gone thither 
on a different occasion ? ' 

The noble duke, who has vindicated the 
Bill with arguments to which very little 
can be added, and to which I believe no- 
thing can be replied, has expressed his un- 
willingness to concur in any measures for 
the execution of which new officers must 
be appointed. An increase of officers, 
my lords, is mdeed a dreadful sound, a 
sound that cannot but forebode the ruin of 
our country; the number of officers al- 
ready established is abundantly sufficient 
for all useful oses, nor can any ad- 
dition be made but to the ruin of our con- 
stitution. 

I am therefore of opinion, that no new 
officer was intended by those that drew up 
the Bill, and that they proposed only to 
furnish those that loiter im our ports, at 
the expence of the public, with an op- 
portunity of earning their salaries by some 
useful employment. 

_ I know not indeed, my lords, whether 
any good effects can be reasonably hoped 
from this provision; whether men accus- 
tomed to connivance and negligence in 
affairs of less importance, ought to be 
trusted with the care of our naval prepa- 
rations, and engaged in service, on which 
the prosperity of the public may depend, 
and cannot conceal my apprehensions, 
that such men, if commissioned to super- 
intend others, may themselves require a 
superintendent. | 

But, my lords, this and every other 
clause may in a committee be carefull 
examined and deliberately corrected ; an 
since it appears evident to me, that some 
law is necessary for the security of our 
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commerce, I think this Bill ought not to 
be rejected without farther consideration. 


Lord Winchelsea rose again, and said : . 


My lords; as the known sincerity 
of that noble lord allows no room for sus« 
pecting, that he would bestow any praises 
where he did notbelieve there was sometdee 
sert, and as his penetration and acuteness 


‘secure him from being deceived by any 


false “prea of merit, I cannot but 
applaud myself for having obtained his 
esteem, which I hope will not be forfeited 
by a ae is eae is s 

aving happily gain e re so 
exact a judge mankind, I ake less 
solicitous what opinion may be conceived 
of my abilities or intentions by those 
whose censures I less fear, and whose 
praises I less value, and shall therefore 
cheerfully hazard any degree of popularity 
which I may have hitherto possessed, by 
continuing my opposition to this Bill, of 
which I am still convinced that it will pro- 
py nothing but embarrassment, losses, 
an e ‘ 

The necessity of gaining and preservin 
the esteem of the peel very: willingly 
allow, but am of opinion that though it 
may sometimes be gained by fiat 
their passions and complying with their 
importunities, by false ap of re- 
lief and momentary alleviations of their 
grievances, it is only to be preserved by 
real and permanent benefits, by a steady 
attention to the great ends of ent, 
and a vigorous prosecution of the means 
by which. they may be obtained, without _ 
regard to present prejudices or temporary 
clamours. . 

I believe, my lords, it will always be 
found that it is dangerous to gratify the 
people at their own expence, and to sa- 
crifice their interest to their capriees ; for 
I have so high a veneration of ther wiss 
dom, as to ounce without | le, 
that however they may for a tinte be de 
ceived by artful misrepresentations, they 
will at length learn to esteem those most, 
who have the resolution to promote their 
happiness in opposition to their preju- 

ces. 


I am ee Gee ao ie pi of 
regaining the ty which I may lose 
by decluriag ‘once more that this Bill 
ought to be rejected, since no endeavours 
shall be wanting pet hoorael ice sascha 
necessary, by an effectual protection 
our trade, anda diligent proe 
vision for the naval service. 


” 
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The Duke of Bedford : | 


My lords; I am convinced that 
this Billis very far from being either ab- 
surd or useless, nor can imagine that they 
by whom it was drawn up, could fail of 
producing some expedients that may de- 
serve consideration. 

It is probable, that a farther enquiry 
may show the propriety of some clauses, 
which at present appear most liable to 
censure; and that, if we reject this Bill 
thus precipitately, we shall condemn what 
we do not fully comprehend. 

No clause appeared to me more un- 
worthy of the judgment and penetration of 
the merchants than the last, nor was there 
any which I should have rejected at the 
first perusal with less regret; yet, having 
taken this opportunity of considering it a 
wecond time, I find it by no means inde- 
fensible, for the direction of ships stationed 
for the defence of our American territories, 
is not committed to the governors alone. 
The council of each province is joined 
with them in authority, by whom any 
private regards may be overborne, and who 
cannot be supposed to concur in any di- 
rections which will not promote the ge- 
meral interest of the colony. 

I doubt not, my lords, but other clauses 
have been equally mistaken, and therefore 
think it necessary to consider them in a 
committee, where every lord may declare 
his sentiments, without the restraint of a 
formal debate, and where the Bill may be 
deliberately revised, and accommodated 
more exactly to the present exigencies of 
the nation. , 


Lord Winchelsea zi 


My lords; the only reason which 
has been urged for considering this Bill in 
a committee, is the necessity of gratifying 
the merchants, and of shewing our con- 
cern for the prosperity of commerce. If 
therefore it shall appear, that the mer- 
chants are indifferent with regard to its 
success, I hope it will be rejected without 
‘Opposition. . >> ; 

was this morning, my lords, informed 
by a merchant, who has many opportuni- 
ties of acquainting himself with the opi- 
nions of the trading part of the nation, 
that they were fully convinced of the im- 
possibility of adapting ‘fixed -rules to va- 
riable exigencies, or of establishing any 
certain method of obviating the chances 
of war, and defeating enemies who were 
every day altering their schemes; and de- 
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clared that they had no hopes of security 
but from the vigilance of a board of Ad- 
miralty, solicitous for the welfare of the 
merchants and the honour of the nation 


Lord Cholmondelcy : 


My lords; as three clauses of this 
Bill have been universally. given up, and 
almost all the rest plainly proved by the 
noble lord to be either absurd or super- 
fluous, I cannot see why it should not be 
rejected without the solemnity of farther 
consideration, to which indeed nothing but 
the title can give it any claim. 

The title, my lords, is indeed specious, 
and well fitted to the design of gaining at- 
tention and promoting popularity: but 
with this title there is nothing that cor- 
responds, nor is any thing to be found but 
confusion and contradictions, which grow 
more numerous upon farther search. 

That the whole Bil], my lords, is unne- 
cessary, cannot be denied, if it be consi- 
dered that nothing is proposed in it which 
is not already in the power of your lord- 
ships, who may call at pleasure for the 
lists of the navy, the accounts of the 
cruisers, the duties of their commissions, 
and the journals of their commanders, (as 
you did in the 6th of queen Anne) and 
detect every act of negligence or trea- 
chery, and every instance of desertion or 
of cowardice. | 
_ Nothing is necessary to the regulation 
of our naval force, but that your lordships 
vigilantly exert that power which is con- 
ferred upon you by the constitution, and 
examine the conduct of every officer 
with attention and impattiality ; no man 
then will dare to neglect his duty, because 
no man can hope to escape ‘punishment. 

Of this Bill, therefore, since it is thus 
useless and inconsistent, I cannot but sus- 
pect, ‘my lords, that it was concerted for 
purposes very different from those men- 
tioned in the title, which it has indeed 
no tendency to promote. I believe, my 
lords, the projectors of it intended not 80 
much to advance the interest of the mer- 
chants, as to depress the reputation of 
those whom they have long taken every 
opportunity of loading with reproachcs, 
whom they have censured as the enemies 
of trade, the corrupters of the nation, and 
the confederates of Spain. 


. To confirm these general calumpies, It 


was necessary to fix on some particular 
accusation which might raise the resent- 
ment of the people, and exasperate them 
beyond reflection or enquiry. For thu 
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purpose nothing was more proper than 
to charge them with betraying our mer- 
chants to the enemy. 

As no accusation could be more effica- 
cious to inflame the people, so none, my 
lords, could with more difficulty be con- 
futed, Some losses must be suffered in 
every war, and every one will necessa- 
rily produce complaints and discontent ; 
every man is willing to blame some other 
person for his misfortunes, and it was 
therefore easy to turn the clamours of 
those whose vessels fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards, against the ministers and 
commanders of the ships of war. 

These cries were naturally heard with 
the regard always paid ta misfortune and 
distress, and propagated with zeal, be- 
cause they were heard with pity. Thus 
in time, what was at first only the outcry 
of impatience, was by malicious artifices 
improved into ealed. opinion, that opi- 
nion was diligently diffused, and all the 
losses of the merchants were imputed, not 
to the chance of war, but the treachery of 
the ministry. 

But, my lords, the folly of this opinion, 
however general, and the falshood of this 
accusation, however vehement, will be- 
come sufficiently apparent, if you examine 
that bulky collection of papers which are 
now laid before you, from which you will 
discover the number of our fleets, the fre- 

uency of our convoys, the stations of our 
ships of war, and the times of their de- 
parture and return; you will find that no 
provision for war, no expedient likely to 
promote success, has been neglected ; that 
we have now more ships equipped than in 
the late war with France, that nothing 
can be added to the exactness with which 
our maritime force is regulated, and that 
there ig not the least reason to doubt of 
the fidelity with which it has been em- 
ployed. 

n every war, my lords, it is to be ex- 
pected that losses will be suffered by pri- 
vate persons on each side, nor even ina 
successful war can the public always hope 
to be enriched ; because the advantage 
may arise, not immediately from captures, 
but consequently from the treaties or con- 
ditions in which a prosperous war may be 
Supposed to terminate. 

at concessions we shall in this war 
extort from the Spaniards, what security 
will be procured for our merchants, what 
recompence will be yielded for our losses, 
or what extent will be added to our com- 
merce, it cannot yet be expected that any 
(VOL. XII. J 
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man should be able to declare; nor will 
his majesty’s counsellors be required to 
give an account of futurity. It is a suiii- 
cient vindication of their conduct, and an 
evident proof of the wisdom with which 
the war has been conducted, that we have 
hitherto gained more than we have lost. 

This, my lords, will appear from a dili- 
gent and minute comparison of the cap- 
tures on each side, and an exact computa- 
tion of the value of our losses aad our 
prizes. It will be found that if the Spa- 
niards have taken, as it is not improbable, 
a greater number of ships, those which they 
have lost have been far more wealthy. 

The merchants indeed seem to have 
distrusted the strength of the evidence 
which they produced in support of their 
allegations, by bringing it only before the 
other House, where, as an oath could not 
be administered, every man delivered what 
he believed as what he knew, and indulged 
himself without scruple in venting his re- 
sentment, or declaring his suspicions, a 
method of allegation very proper to scatter 
reproaches and gratify malevolence, but 
of very little use for the discovery of truth. 

Had they come before your lordships, 
every circumstance had been minutely 
examined, every assertion compared with 
other evidence, all exaggerations repressed, 
and all foreign considerations rejected, 
each party would have been impartially 
heard, and it would have plainly been 
known to whom every loss was to be im- 
puted. The negligence or treachery of the 
commanders of the convoys, wherever it 
had been found, would have been punished, 
but they would not have charged them 
with those miscarriages which were pro- 
duced only by the obstinacy or inattention 
of the masters of the trading vessels. 

Such enquiries, my lords, they appear 
to have thought it their interest to decline, 
amd therefore did not proceed on their 
petition to this House; and if they did in 
reality avoid a rigorous examination, what 
can be inferred, but that they intended 
rather to offer insinuations than proofs, 
and rather to scatter infamy than obtain 
justice ? ; 

And that nothing was indeed omitted 
that could secure our own commerce, or 
distress our enemies, may reasonably be 
collected from the number and great 
strength of our fleet, to which no empire 
in the world can oppose an equal force. 
If it has not been supplied with sailors 
without some delays, and if these delays 
have given our enemies an opportunity of 

[3 E} | 
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adding to their securities, of fortifying 
their ports, and supplying their magazines, 
it must be ascribed to the nature of our 
constitution, that forbids all eu eu 
methods of augmenting our forces, which 
must be considered as perhaps the only 
inconvenience to be threwn into the 
balance against the blessings of liberty. 

The difficulty of manning our ships of 
war, Is indeed extremely perplexing. Men 
are naturally very little inclined to subject 
themselves to absolute command, or to 
engage in any service without a time 
Jimitcd for their dismission. Mfon cannot 
willingly rush into danger without the 
prospect of a large advantage; they have 
generally some fondness for their present 
state of life, and do not quit it without re- 
luctance. All these reasons, my lords, 
concur to withhold the sailors from the 
navy, in which they are necessarily go- 
verned with higher authority than in trad- 
ing vessels, in which they are subjected to 
RUE and confined by strict regu- 

ations, without any certain term of their 
bondage: for such they, who know not 
the necessity of subordination, nor dis- 
cover the advantages of discipline, cannot 
but account subjection to the will and 
orders of another. : 

_ By serving the merchants, they not 
only secure to themselves the liberty of 
changing their masters at pleasure, but 
enjoy the prospect of a near and certain 
advantage ; they have not indeed any ex- 
pectations of being suddenly enriched by 
a Plate-ship, and of gaining by one en- 
gagement such wealth as will enable them 
to spend the rest of their lives in ease and 
affluence ; but they are sure of a speedy 
payment of their wages, perhaps of some 
profits from petty commerce, and of an 
opportunity of squandering them at land 
in jollity and diversions; their labour is 
cheerful, because they know it will be 
short, and they readily enter into an em- 
ployment which they can quit when it 
shall no longer please them. 

These considcrations, my lords, have no 
influence upon the preparations of France 
and Spain, where no man is master of his 
own fortune, or time, or life, and where 
the officers of the state can drive multi- 
tudes into the service of the crown, with- 
out regard to their private views, inclina- 
tions, or engagemcnts. To man a flect, 
nothing is necessary but to lay an em- 
bargo on the trading vessels, and suspend 
their commerce for a short time; therefore 
ho man dares refuse to enter into the pub- 
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lic service when he is summoned; nor, if 
he should fly, as our sailors, from an im 
press, would any man venture to shelter 
or conceal him. ° 

Absolute monarchs have therefore this 
advantace over us, that they can be sooner 
prepared for war, and to this must be as. 
cribed all the success which the Spaniards 
have obtained. ‘This, my lords, will not 
be obviated by the Bill now before us, nor 
will it indeed procure any other benefit to 
the trade, or any addition to the power of 
the nation. 

Of the ten clauses comprised in the Bill, 
the greatest part is universally allowed to 
be injudictously and erroneously proposed; 
and those few, which were thought of more 
importance, have been shown to contain 
no new expedients, nor to add any thing 
to the present regulations. 

I cannot therefore discover any reason, 
my lords, that should induce us to refer te 
a committee this Bill, of which part is con- 
fessedly to be rejected, and the rest is ap- 
parently superfluous. 


Then the question being put, Whether 
the Bill should be referred to a committee, 
it passed in the negative. Content 25. 
Not content 59.* 


FuRTHER REPORT FROM THE Com- 
MITTEE OF SECRECY APPOINTED TO 
ENQUIRE INTO THE ConbuctT oF Ro- 
BERT EARL oF OrForp.}] June 30. 
Lord Limerick presented to the House of 
Conimons, a further Report of the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, which he read in lis 
place, as follows : 


A Further REPORT from the COM: 

MITTEE OF SECRECY, ap- 

ointed to enquire into the Con- 

dace of ROBERT Earl of OR- 

FORD, during the last Ten Years 

of his being First Commissioner of 

the Treasury, and Chancellor and 

Under-Treasurer of his Majesty’s 

Exchequer. 

Your Committee having, in their former 

Report, laid before the House the ob- 
structions they met with in the course 


their enquiry, and finding that the Lords 
AIS in st ACs RIE Ee Ee NN OE 


* « On the rejection of this Bill by the Lords, 
a Bill which related to an affair of no less impor- 
tance than the security of Trade and Naviga- 
tiun, and which had been unanimously passed 
by the Commons, it was satirically remarked, 
that the Upper Tlouse understood trade and pa- 
virration better than the Lower.”” Gentleman s 
Mavuzine, 
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had refused to concur in the means pro- 
posed by this House to remove them, b 
rejecting the Bul for indemnifying suc 
ersons as shall, upon examination, make 
discoveries touching the disposition of 
public money, or concerning the dispo- 
sition of offices, or any payments or agree- 
ments in respect thereof, or concerning 
other matters relating to the Conduct of 
Robert earl of Orford, have not thought 
it advisable to enter upon any new matter 
relating to the transactions of the earl of 
Orford. But as, previous to the rejecting 
of the said Bill by the other House, they 
had several matters before them of the 
highest consequence and importance to 
the success of the war with Spain, and to 
the domestic ceconomy and good order of 
the kingdom, to the payment of the troops 
abroad, to the freedom of elections at 
home, and to the quantity and method of 
issuing Laas money for the secret ser- 
vices of the state, in all which the said 
earl appears to have had the principal, if 
not the sole direction; your committee 
thought it their absolute duty to lay these 
matters before the House, and were pre- 
paring to do it with as much clearness and 
_ perspicuity, as the many noterious diffi- 
culties and discouragements this enquiry 
has laboured under would permit. But in 
the execution of this design, they were 
again interrupted by a new and unforeseen 
obstruction to one of the most material 
points in question, which therefore, toge- 
ther with the other matters above-men- 
tioned, they find themselves under a ne- 
cessity of laying before the House. 

_ As the vigorous and successful prosecu- 
ion of the war in America seems to have 
been the great object of the interests and 
inclination of the people of Great Britain ; 
and as an expedition to a climate so dis- 
tant and dangerous, must unavoidably be 
attended with an immense expence both 
of men and money to the nation, your 
committee therefore, considering how es- 
sentially it must affect the glory of his ma- 
jesty’s arms, and the justice due to this 
Nation, that those of their countrymen, 
who cheerfully undertook a service, where 
“te enemy was the least danger they were 
€xposed to, should he justly and fully paid 

great sums raised to support them, 
have thought it their duty to enquire into 
“he contract made for supplying his ma- 
aes forces going upon the expedition 
with lord Cathcart, and to examine whe- 
ther it had been established on the most 
dutand advantageous foot, for troops so 
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peculiarly deserving the care and attention 
of the public. And in proceeding therein 

Your Committee find, that the money, 
or rather the currency of Jamaica, is of a 
less value than sterling money ; and, by 
the examination of merchants, it appears, 
that for some years before the commence- 
ment of the war with Spain, the rate of 
exchange between Jamaica and England 
was from 135 to 140, but generally at 140, 


-very few bills having been drawn under 


that rate; that is, persons at Jamaica 
generally paid 1401. of the currency of 
that country, for a bill which intitled 
them, or their agents, to 100/. sterl. in 
England. 

Your Committee find, that on the 9th of 
July 1740, the following proposal was 
made to the Treasury for furnishing money 
at Jamaica for the expedition under lord 
Cathcart, by Peter Burrel and John Bris- 
tow, esqrs. members of this House. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury, the Proposal of Peter Burrel and 
John Bristow. : 


‘ That they are ready to furnisa at Ja- | 
‘ maica his majesty’s forces going upon the 
‘intended expedition with lord Cathcart, 
‘with any sums of money, and at the times 
‘ which the service shall require, at the rate 
‘ of 10u/. sterl. for every 120/. paid at Ja- 
‘ maica in the currency of that island; that 
‘the sum of 27,000/. be paid to them be- 
‘ fore the departure of the troops, they fur- 
‘ nishing their bills at sight on Jamaica for 
“the amount thereof, at the above-men- 
‘ tioned rate of 100/.ster]. for 120/. Jamaica 
‘currency. That the subsequent payments 
‘ bemade upontheir producing the deputy- 
‘ paymaster’s biils or receipts, who shall be 
‘directed to give the same for the sums 
¢ they shall receive from time to time. 
London, July 9,  § Peter BuRRELL. 
1740. ‘Joun Bristow.’ 


This proposal was the same day agreed 
to by the commissioners of the treasury, 
the earl of Orfora being then present at 
the board, which appears the more extra- 
ordinary to your committee, because the 
commissioners of the treasury (had they 
thought fit to enquire) must have found, 
that tor several months preceding the date 
of this proposal, all the bills drawn trom 
Jamaica for the service of his majesty’s 
navy and ordnance, were drawn at the 
rate of 140/. for 100/. sterl. 

Your Committee also observe, that at 
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the time of the delivery of this proposal, 
it could be no secret to Mr. Burrell and 
Mr. Bristow that the exchange from Ja- 
maica was 140/. for your committee find 
in the minutes ofa court of directors of 
‘the South-Sea company, when Mr. Bur- 
‘rcll sub-governor, and Mr. Bristow deputy- 
governor, were present, the following 
order: 


... Friday, March 16, 1738-9. 

‘Ordered, That it be referred to the 
¢ committee of correspondence to consider, 
‘and report their opinion concerning the 
¢ exchange from Jamaica, which is now at 
«1+40/. tor 100/. sterl. and yet the com- 
‘pany are not credited for the dollars, 
‘ pistoles, and bar-gold, more than when 
* the exchange was at 135 per cent.’ 


The circumstances which preceded and 
occasioned this extraordinary transaction, 
as far as your committee have been able 
to trace them, are of a very singular na- 


ture ; for it appears by the examination of | 


captain Alexander Wilson, who was agent 
to lord Cathcart, when he was preparing 
for the expedition to the West Indies, 
That in May or June preceding this con- 
tract, the paymaster-general communi- 
cated to lord Cathcart a method of paying 
‘the troops, which his lordship approved 
of; this was by sending a sum of money 


by the deputy-paymaster, who was to at- 


tend the expedition, and impowering him 
to draw what Bills should be necessary, 
and directing the troops to be paid at Ja- 
maica, at such a rate of exchange, as 
‘should appear to lord Cathcart and the 
superior officers to be most advantageous 
to the troops; and it being intimated 
some time atter to lord Cathcart, that a 
contract for paying the troops, at 1200. 
Jamaica money, for 100/, ster]. was then 
depending before the treasury, he imme- 
‘diately procured a meeting with Mr. Han- 
bury Willliams, paymaster of the marines, 
Mr. Burrell and Mr. Bristow, with a view, 
‘if possible, to get the troops paid in a more 
advantageous manner, for he did not ap- 
prchend the contract was at that time pass- 
‘ed. At this meeting he rhentioned the 
inconveniencies which might arise from 
the paying the men at a rate so much 
Jower than the known exchange, and the 
danger there was from what he had ob- 
served abroad, of its producing discontents 
and mutiny; and after several arguments 
raised on both sides, their meeting ended 
_ on Mr. Burrell’s or Mr. Bristow’s declar- 


ing, that they had made an agreement. 
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with the treasury already, on the terms of 
120/. Jamaica money for 1002. sterl. 
and that they could not do it for less 
rofit. 
: From the examinations of Mr. Burrell 
and Mr. Bristow, it appears, that they 
applied for this contract to the earl of 
Orford, and to no other person ; for when 
it was publicly known that the troops were 
going to Jamaica, Mr. Burrell acquainted 
the said earl, that he had correspondents 
in Jamaica, on the South-Sea company’s 
account, who were men of great credit, 
and had the greatest command of mone 
of any in the place, and he thought, if 
money was wanted there, he could supply 
the government as well as any body ; and 
that afterwards, considering the great im- 
portance of the affair, he thought it too 
much hazard for himself alone, and men- 
tioned it to Mr. Bristow, and they toge- 
ther settled the terms of their proposal; 
and about the month of June, 1740, the 
parliament being then prorogued, they 
waited on the earl of Orford, and prop 
to him the same terms, which were after- 
wards agreed to by the treasury ; the said 
earl asked them if these were the lowest 
terms, and hoped they would not ask more 
than was reasonable, or what any body 
else should complain of; that he would 
not take it on himself, but desired them 
to make their proposals to the treasury, 
which seems to your committee to have 
been entirely matter of form; for it ap- 
ears, that when this proposal was accord- 
ingly delivered to the treasury, the gen- 
tlemen cannot recollect to whom it was 
delivered, nor when, nor by whom they 
were informed of its being accepted; nay, 
one of the gentlemen even does not re- 
member, whether they themselves went 
with the proposal when it was presented. 

And your Committee having also exa- 
mined Charles Hanbury Williams, esq- 
a member of this House, touching the con- 
versation that passed between Mr. Burrell, 
Mr. Bristow, and lord Cathcart, at Mr. 
Williams’s office, have also added his ex- 
amination to the others in the Appendix, 
to which they beg leave to refer. 

Your Committee cannot find that any 
notice or intimation was given to any 
person, except what passed between the 
earl of Orford and the contractors, 88 18 
before mentioned, of the intention of the 
treasury to make this contract ; for it a 
pears by the examination of James Knig wd 
esq. that when he heard the troops we 
going to Jamaica, and was told the trea 
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sury would contract with private persons 
for paying them, he did himself intend to 
make an offer of furnishing the money, 
but in a very few days after, he heard the 
treasury had agreed with Mr. Burrell and 
Mr. Bristow, at the rate of 120/. and 
he did not believe the treasury ever gave 
any notice of their intentions to make any 
such contract. That what he expected 
was not a formal public notice, but that 
it should have been communicated to mer- 
chants, as he has heard has been practised 
in queen Anne’s wars, and had this been 
done, he believes several besides himself 
would have proposed, and that he himself 
would have furnished the money at 130/. 
per cent. for 100/. sterling, and should 
ave thought it a good bargain, provided 
he could have had the same money ad- 
vanced to him which he has heard was 
advanced to Mr. Burrell and Mr. Bristow ; 
that after the first difficulty, which would 
be on the arrival of the troops, was over, 
he did not doubt but he could have con- 
tracted with the people of the island to 
furnish the money at the rate of 1374, 
and if the whole money was advanced to 
him here beforehand, and he was only to 
send it over and furnish it at Jamaica at 
the rate of 130/. per cent. he thinks he 
should make 12, or 15 per cent. per 
annum of the sums he furnished, by re- 
turning the same money twice a year. 
This led your Committee into a com- 
Utation of the profits which might have 
een made on this contract, which they 
conceive to stand thus: if the value of 
100). sterling be sent to Jamaica in moi- 
ores, It appears they will produce 
143/. 10s. Jamaica currency; but by this 
Contract, one 1200. Jamaica currency 
was to be paid at Jamaica for every 1001. 
noe Nata AS to this spe Ja- 
urrency, e necessary charges 
must be added, which your Soanmiee 
op cetve to be 12. per cent. commission, 
e?, Per cent. insurance, 1/. per cent. 


meee and 4 per cent. for the charges of 
1 : 
on 120F 5 n all, 4/. 15s. per cent. which 


maica currency, is 5/. 14s. of 
ne same Currency, in all 1251. 14s. Ja- 

lS So that the profit to 
di Halas bee sending moidores, was the 
which = ee 1251, 14s. and 14-3/. 10s. 

ie id ce gee currency, = 
ster... _..ceruing out of every 100/. 
tee Which is 141, 35. 2d. 3 nce cent. 
that if hais - your Committce obscrve 
tix and hie the sum sent had been in 
y-shilling pieces, and only 
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half in moidores, 100/. sterling so sent 
would have produced 141/. Jamaica cur- 
rency, which is only 2/. 10s. Jamaica 
currency less than moidores alone would 
have produced. 

And your Committee cannot help ob- 
serving, that if the treasury had thought 
fit to send in moidores to Jamaica, on the 
account of the public, the same sums of 
money which they actually advanced to 
the contractors, then every 100/. sterling 
so sent would have produced 143/. 10s. 
Jamaica currency, except what may be 
allowed for insurance, which your com- 
mittee is informed amounts to about 21 
ei cent. on money sent by ships of war. 

or could frequent opportunities have 
been wanting of sending, on board his 
majesty’s ships, such farther supplies of 
money as might at any time have been 
necessary for that service. But if it had 
been thought more advisable to have sup- 
pee part of this expence by draughts 

om thence, there can be no doubt but 
that the deputy-paymaster being furnish- 
ed with a proper proportion of specie 
from hence, would have been able to keep 
up the exchange at 140/. and in that case 
no charge would have attended that part 
so supplied. 

It further appears, that in the course 
of this affair, and before the departure of . 
lord Cathcart, still greater indulgences 
were granted to the contractors; for b 
their first proposal the sum of 27,000/. 
only was to be advanced them by the 
treasury before the departure of the troops, 
but the subsequent payments were not to 
be made to them tl they produced the 
deputy-paymaster’s bills or receipts: and 
yet on the 30th of September following, 
which was before the departure of the 
troops, 12,000/. was further advanced to 
them by the paymaster-general, for their 
bill of that date; and on the Ist of Octo- 
ber 9,500/. more was advanced to them 
by the paymaster of the marines, for their 
bill of the 30th of September ; and on the 
23rd of December a sum of 12,000/. was 
advanced by the paymaster-general, for 
their bill of that day’s date; -and on the 
6th of January, a farther sum of 9;0001. 
was advanced by the paymaster of the 
marines for their bill of the 31st of De- 
cember. All in consequence of minutes 
of the treasury. -- 

Here your Committee cannot help ob- 
serving that the paying these sums amount- 
ing to 42,500/. over and above the 27,0001. 
originally advanced before there had been 
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any disbursements on the part of the con- 
tractors, altered the nature of the con- 
tract, apd rendered it much more benefi- 
cial than as it was originally proposed by 
the contractors themselves. 

Mr. Burrel said, he did offer the half of 
his share to his brother, and a gentleman 
engaged in business with them, but they 
thought it too great a risk for them to run: 
he likewise mentioned it to another gen- 
tlemaa (whom he did not name) who 
would not accept of it, that these refusals 
were very early, before any thing was 
done in it, more than passing 


tract, and that he mentioned them, to 


shew that he thought he had no great | 
bargain of it. And from the examina- 


tion of Mr. Burrel and Mr. Bristow, it 
farther appears, that some time after the 
making of the contract, they offered Mr. 
Monson, 8 member of this House, one 
fourth part of it, as far as it related to the 

ayment of the troops in the office where 
fe is deputy, which he accepted of, and 
has shared accordingly the profits of this 
centract from the beginning; and some 
time after the earl of Orfurd mentioned 


to Mr. Burrel, that Mr. Hanbury Wil-- 


liams had desired to speak to him, Mr. 
Burrel, that one of Mr. Williams’s friends 
might have a share in the remittances, 
but he added, you are to do just as you 

ase, I do not ask you to let anv body 
in, for the contract is yours; and soon 
afterwards Mr. Hanbury Williams spoke 
to the contractors, and told them, that he 
had a relation, one Mr. Hanbury, a West 
India merchant, to whom he had obliga- 
tions; and as he had money and effects at 
Jamaica, he desired he might be concern- 
ed one fourth part with them for the fu- 
ture, which he has accordingly been, in 
what relates to the payment of the marines 
in Mr. Hanbury Williams’s office, 

And it appears to your Committee, that 
neither the one nor the other of those 
gentlemen advanced any money, or were 
concerned in the management, but were 
to be sharers of the profit or loss only. 

And it farther appears to your Commit- 
tee, that on the arrival of the troops at 
Jamaica, and the tendering the money to 
them at 120/. Jamaica currency, great 
-discontents were expressed.by the officers, 
@nd some actually refused :to receive it, 
and with time the discontent increased, 
‘and nothing was talked of so much among 
‘the officers of the army, as the hardship of 
‘being paid at 120/. when the exchange 
mas. at. b40/. every one of them became a 


the con-. 
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calculator, and complained he lost 16/. 6s, 
on every 100/. he being paid his 120/. Ja- 
maica money, with 62 mojdores, which is 
no more than 83/. 14s. sterl. all which ap- 
pears by the letters of Colebroke and 
general Wentworth; so truly were the fears 
of lord Cathcart verified. 

And this uneasiness among the troops 
was greatly increased by the peremptory 
refusal of the agents of Mr. Burrel and 
Mr. Bristow, to furnish the deputy-pay- 
master at Jamaica with any money upon 
their credit, arising, as Mr. Colebroke 
says in his letter of the 20th of February, 
1740, from their views of appropriating 
the profit to themseives, and being dazzled 
with the prospect of getting 15 or 20 per 
cent. instead of 2 per cent. their commis- 
sion. Upon this the deputy-paymaster 
took up money from other persons and 
gave them bills on the paymaster-general; 
and though there were, as appears by the 
extracts of letters of the deputy-paymas- 
ter, of the 20th of February, and the 23rd 
of March, 1740-1, combinations to distress 
him, yet the first bills he thus drew were 
at the rate of 1301. and he, by degrees, 
raised the exchange, so that at last he 
drew at 1401, whilst the troops still conti- 
nued to be paid at 120/. 

And it further appears to your Commit- 
tee, that onthe 5th of June, 1741, there Is 
entered in the treasury-books the follow 
ing minute: 

‘‘ Mr Bristow, one of the remitters for 
the West-Indies, is called in, and ac- 
quaints my lords, that he and Mr. Burrel 
have discharged such of their factors and 
agents at Jamaica, as misbehaved them- 
selves in their conduct about supplying 
the money for the public service there; 
and that as general Wentworth has ap- 
plied for the troops to be paid at the rate 
of 125 per cent. he will take care that the 
remittance shall be made accordingly.” 

And on the 10th of July following, the 
commissioners of the treasury Oi and 
order, “‘ That Messrs. Burrel and Bnstow 
pay the troops in America at the rate 
1251. Jamaica currency tor 100/. aterl. frem 
the 24th of April preceding.” : 

Now your Committee observe, on se 
new contract, first proposed on the 5th 


June, 1741, and finally regulated on the 


10th of July following, that Mr. Cole- 
brooke, the deputy-paymaster at Jamaica, 
did on the 24th of Feb. preceding, ere 
19 weeks before the settling of the sa 
contract, draw bills on the eet bnevaneaee 
neral to the amount of 1,250/.. all at . 
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rate of 130J. and did in his letter of the 
93d of March before mentioned, acquaint 
the paymaster-general that he had happily 
overcome all opposition, and could assure 
him on good grounds that whatever money 
might be necessary to be raised for the 
service, would be found at Jamaica, for 
bills on the paymaster-general for 1304. 
and upwards, and this last letter is dated 
above ten weeks befure the proposal of Mr. 
Burrel and Mr. Bristow, to amend their 
contract, and above fifteen weeks before 
the final acceptation of that proposal by the 
treasury; and it is worthy of observation 
that in the months of January, February, 
March, April and May, preceding the 
July in which this second contract at 125/. 
was established by the treasury, there were 
drawn from Jamaica, no less than 39 bills 
for the service of his majesty’s navy, most 
of them at the rate of .135/. and the re- 
mainder at the rate of 140/. 

And it appears to your Committee, that 
several bills amounting to the sum of 
11,392/, 17s. were drawn on the paymaster 
of the marines by his deputy, between the 
18th of Feb. 1740, and the Ist of August, 
1741, part of which bills amounting to 
5,000/. were drawn in the month of Fe- 
bruary, receding the new contract ; that 
these bills were paid by Mr. Burrel and 
Mr. Bristow, and that money was issued 
to them for that purpose by the paymaster 
of the marines. But, your committee 
have not been able to discover at what rate 
ofexchange they were drawn, nor dves it 
appear whether Mr. Burrel and Mr. 
Bristow have been allowed to take the 
profit arising from the difference between 
120/. the rate of the contract, and the rate 
of exchange the bills were drawn at. 

And it further appears to your Com- 
mittee, that the bills drawn by the deputy- 
paymaster from Jamaica, on the paymaster- 
general, when the agents of Mo. Burrel 
and Mr. Bristow refused to supply him, 
amounting to the sum of 29,2161. 5s. 3d. 
tnd which were drawn in the months of 
February and March, 1740, and in April, 
May, June, July and August, 1741, at 
130/. 1350. 13744 and at last at 140/. were 
éent for payment to Mr. Burrel and Mr. 
Bristow, and also that money was issued 
from the pay office to them to discharge 
the said bills; although it docs not appear 
to your committee what pretence of right 
the contractors could have to the profit 
arising from any of these bills, after the 
forfeiture of their bargain by the refusal 
of their agents to furnish the deputy-pay- 
masters at Jamaica. 
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But though these bills were thus paid by 
Messrs. Burrel and Bristow, yet your com- 
mittee find that on the 15th ef December 
last, the paymaster-general made a repre« 
sentation of this matter to the treasury, 
praying a direction of the commissioners 
whether the profit or difference arising b 
the exchange on the said bills should be 
accounted for, and paid to the agents of 
the said contractors, or reserved in the 
hands of his deputy for the use and benefit 
of the public: and your committee find 
the following minute in the books of the 
treasury ; 


Whitehall, Treasury-Chamber, 29th Dec. 
41. 


‘Read also to my lords a memorial 
‘ from the same paymaster, dated the 15th 
‘ inst. relating to the remittance of pay for 
‘the troops in America, with respect to 
‘the Jamaica currency, and ordered a 
‘copy thereof to be sent to the remitters 
‘ for their answer thereto.” 


To which the remitters gave m their 
answer, in which it is remarkable, that in 
stating the several charges upon sending 
over specie to Jamaica, they make one - 
charge in the followmg words; three per 
cent. commission we pay in Jamaica: 
whereas it appears by their examinations, 
that they paid one per cent. only to their 
agent, Mr. Colcbrooke, for the money 
sent out with lord Cathcart. 

This answer was received on the 5th of 
Feb. last, and nothing appears to have 
been done upon it while the earl of Orford 
continuedinthetreasury. 

Your Committee have been obliged te 

well the longer upon this contract, be- 
cause the whole behaviour of the earl of 
Orford, who had the sole direction of it, 
seems so extraordinary, that they fear this 
part of their report would want credit, if 
they had not descended into the most mi- 
nute particulars of it. 

Here they find a contract entered into 
upon the good faith of the proposers only, 
with an ignorance of the value of the ex- 
change, whether real or affected does not 
appear to your committee; and that de- 
fect so far from being endeavoured to be 
supplied, by admitting proposals or infor+ 
mation from any other merchants, that ik 
seemcd a determined point to shut it out, 
even when it seemed to obtrude itself 
npon him, from the very offices subject to 
his inspection. ; 

But as if this injury to the troops and m-» 
justice to the nation, had been too little, 
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he rendered this contract more advan- 
tageous to the contractors than their most 
sanguine expectation originally suggested 
to them. 

For though by the terms of the contract 
_ the public was to advance 27,000/. only, in 
money, yet we find the further sum of 
_42,000/. advanced to them before the ar- 
rival of the troops in America. 

And your Committee observe, that the 
shares of the profits otf this contract 
were dealt out to the deputy of the pay- 
office, and to a friend of the paymaster of 
the marines, at the request of the said 
paymaster, without any advance of money 
or trouble on their part, and it is very re- 
markable that these shares were confined to 
the sums issued from the respective offices. 

And here your Committee must observe, 
from the whole course of this proceeding, 
that neither the interest of the soldier, or 
the public, seemed to have been the object 
of the earl of Orford’s attention. 

The cries of the injured soldiers, who 
had lost one day’s pay in seven, where 
provisions of all kinds bear an excessive 
price, made so little impression, that the 
only relief they obtained was an advance 
of their pay upon the contract from 1200. 
to 125/. though there had been drawn 
upon the navy-office, during the six months 
preceding, several bills, none at less than 
. 1352. and some at 140/. and though the 
deputy to the paymaster-general likewise, 
19 weeks before, had drawn upon the office 
at 130/. and 15 weeks before had written to 
the paymaster-general, that he might de- 
pend upon being furnished with whatever 
sums should be wanted at 130/.andupwards, 
nor could there be any reason to fear a 
disappointment, in relying upon those as- 
surances of the deputy-paymaster, because 
to his care wholly it was owing, that they 
were not disappointed upon the refusal of 
the contractors’ agents to furnish him with 
money. 

Your Committee cannot but observe 
that the treasury, in establishing this new 
contract, where the contractors proposed 


the advance from 120/. to 125l. to com-. 


mence from tke 5th of June, 1741, order 
it with a retrospect, and to commence from 
the 24th of April preceding, and are great- 
ly at a loss to find if the first contract was 
upon just and equal terms, why the con- 
tractors submitted to any advance at all; 
and if it was not upon equal terms, why 
the treasury did not extend their retro- 
spect, and order it to be rectified from the 
commencement, 
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And so little was the public to avail 
itself of this injustice to the soldier, that 
when the contractors could furnish no 
money at all, from their agents refusing to 
answer their credit, and conscquently the 
contract was dissolved, and the army must 
have starved, if the deputy-paymaster, 
who is the officer of the public, had not 
procured money by draughts upon the 
pay-office, at 130, 135, up to 140 Jamaica 
currency, for 100/. sterling; yet those 
very bills were sutiered to be paid by the 
contractors, and public money issued to 
them to pay the same, but by whose 
orders does not appear to your commit- 
tee; as if the profits arising from the ad- 
vanced prices of those bills, drawn by a 

ublic officer upon the public, had be- 
onged to the contractors. 

And your Committee observe, that when 
on the 15th of December last, the pay- 
master pie directions from the trea- 
sury, whether the profits on those bills 
should be paid to the contractors, or re- 
served for the benefit of the public, even 
that could not be obtained, while the earl 
of Orford remained in the treasury. 

Your Committee now hse | to lay 
before you, the great part which the earl 
of Orford appears to have had in several 
transactions which nearly concern the 
freedom of elections, and the indepen- 
dency of parliament, and they have the 
greatest reason to believe, that had the 
persons employed in these dark transac- 
tions been properly indemnified, many 
discoveries would have been made of the 
utmost importance. 

Your Committee having in their former 
Report laid before you the share which 
Mr. Paxton and Mr. Lawton had in car- 
rying on prosccutions relating to the bo- 
rough of Orford, and particularly that 
Lawton had declared, that he did not pre- 
tend to say he should not be re-imburse 
his expences on that head, think fit now 
to acquaint you, that Mr. Abraham Far- 
ley being examined, said, that about 
January, 1736, Mr. Lawton told im there 
was an order made out at the treasury, 
in his Farley’s name, for 1,200/. and 
bid him go and receive it, which he did, 
and paid it over immediately to the said 
Lawton. ; 

And Mr. Richard Banks, upon his Sor 
mination, said, That Jolin Lawton, es4- © 
the exchequer, appeared to be his oo 
in the prosecutions relating [0 at , 
though he did not know what relation Na 
Lawton had to the borough of Orford, but 
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believed, that what Mr. Lawton did was: 
to oblige sir Robert Walpole, to whom he 
apprehended Lawton was under obliga- 
tions; that the whole Bill of near 3,000/. 
which the prosecutions amounted to, was 
never satisfied; that Mr. Lawton, Paxton, 
and he (Banks) met about it, and after a 
good deal of time allowed to examine 
the bill, they on the 15th of December, 
1786, came to a stated account, when 
there was a balance of 1,200 and odd 
unds in his (Banks’s) favour, which 
r. Lawton agreed he would pay in a 
fortnight’s time, and he did soon after pa 
5001. to Paxton, who paid Banks 1002. 
thereof, and promised soon to pay more, 
the’ remaining 700 and odd pounds have 
not been yet paid; that he (Banks) did 
about two years ago file a bill against 
Paxton in chancery, to bring him to an 
account; that in this bill Mr. Lawton was 
Made a defendant, and that Lawton in his 
answer did swear, that he detained the 
700%. in his hands, to reimburse himself 
what was due to him from Paxton, and to 
secure the 200/. still unpaid to Mr. Mas- 
terman for his bill. | 
Mr. Leonard Martin, an attorney, and 
rtner with his father-in-law, Mr. Paxton, 
ing examined, said, that he has been 
Concerned in several suits about the bo- 
rough of Colchester, and that he had his 
chief directions therein from Mr. Daniel, 
an attorney at Colchester, though Mr. 
Lawton sometimes interfered, and that 
soon after Lawton’s death, he received a 
letter from Daniel, that he received 133/. 
for fines, to which the prosecutors were 
entitled, that he believed he advised with 
Lawton about framing a petition to the 
Areasury for the king’s remaining two thirds 
of the fine, that Lawton (who seemed 
very desirous of success in the affair of that 
Corporation) approved of it, and he be- 
Jieved Lawton might say he would speak 
about it, that he (Martin) thereon ie 
the draught of a petition, and sent it to 
Daniel to get signed, and on its return he 
procured a warrant from the treasury, di- 
recting Paxton to pay him 280). that the 
Warrant was dated the 10th of July, 1741, 
and that he received the money on the 
2th of January last, and did imagine 
these prosecutions were with a view of in- 
fluencing the election, and to turn the bo- 
rough, and to get out the mayor, and get 
returning officer. 
By all this it appears that the ma- 
agement of this affair was lodged in the 
ds of Paxton’s partner and son-in-law, 
(VOL, XII,J 
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and the expences attending it were in part 
paid by the said Paxton in consequence 
of a warrant of the treasurys But though 
your committee here met with a fresh 
instance of the solicitor of the treasury in- 
termeddling in matters relating to elec- 
tions, yet they did not think fit to examine 
him again, having little reason to expect 
he would make any discoveries after the 
other House had rejected the Bill by which 
he would have been indemnified. And 
your committee cannot determine what 
could induce the earl of Orford to continue 
Paxton in his office upwards of 11 years, 
and to suffer him to defer accounting for 
any part of the large sums, which were 
from time to time issued to him till the 
9th of February last, and then to account 
for two years only in so precipitate a man- 
ner, but must submit to the judgment of 
this House, whether that indulgence was 
Owing to a criminal neglect, or to a more 
criminal confederacy. 


Your Committee now proceed to lay 
before Mir a transaction relating to the 
borough of Weymouth. 


Mr. Richard Jordan being examined, 
said, That he was mayor of Weymouth 
and Melcomb Regis in the year 1740. 
That on the 16th day of June, in that 
year, Mr. Pearse and Mr. Olmius cante 
down to Weymouth; that Mr. Pearse ap- 
plied to him (Jordan) and desired his vote 
and interest for himself and Mr. Olmius, 
and two others zn petto, whom he did not 
name; and told him at the same time, that 
there would be a letter produced, obliging 
him and all the officers in the service to 
vote for Mr. Pearse and his friends. That 
then Mr. Pearse desired him to go with 
him in private: that when they were alone 
Mr. Pearse said he was desirous to have 
the corporation filled up, and that a Hall 
should be called for that purpose. And 
he further requested, that he (Jordan ) 
would meet him (Mr. Olmius) and some - 
other friends; but Mr. Jordan refused to 
meet Mr. Olmius; and then Mr. Pearse 
left him. That on the 18th ‘of June, Mr. 
Pearse came to his house about noon, and 
told him, that if he would come into the 
measures of him (Pearse) and his friends, 
and fill up the corporation, in order to 
have a returning-officer, or words to that 
effect, he had it in commission to say, that 
he (Jordan) should have the collection of 
the port of Weymouth in a month’s time, 
and a letter from sir Robert Walpole, 
under his own hand, to make good that 

(3 F) 
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pha Mr. Pearse then went from his 
ouse, and returned about four of the clock 
of the same day, and brought to him a list 
of such of the revenue officers as were to 
be displaced. He took this list, which was 
wrote in-Pearse’s own hand, and read it 
over; and after Mr. Pearse was gone, he 
wrote it down from his own memory. 
And it appeared to your committee, by 
this and the subsequent examinations, that 
several of the persons therein named were 
displaced accordingly. And Mr. Jordan 
farther said, that on the same day, as he 


thinks, Mr. Pearse told him he did not: 


doubt of prevailing on Mr. Charles Taver 
and Mr. John Carswell, who were alder- 
men, and others, that he should wait upon 
them and convince them that they were 
going against their own interests, the in- 
terest of the government, and their duty 
to his majesty; and again pressed him 
(Jordan) to fill up six of the vacancies 
with friends of his’ (Pearse’s) who are 
most of them since provided for. That he 
farther told Jordan, that if he was sure of 
the returning-officer, sir Robert Walpole 
would send down two other candidates. 
That Mr. Pearse soon after went to Lon- 
don, but returned to Weymouth on the 
30th of June, and sent a message to him 
(Jordan) by Mr. Richard Arbuthnot, de- 
siring to speak with him at captain Tiz- 
zard’s; but he (Jordan) told the mes- 
senger, that Mr. Pearse knew very well 
where he lived, and he should not go to 
the captain’s house. That the messenger 
replied, Mr. Pearse had a letter from sir 
Robert Walpole to shew him. That when 
Mr. Arbuthnot found that he would not 
go to Mr. Pearse at captain Tizzard’s, he 
told him he would go and fetch the letter, 
and accordingly went and brought the 
Ietter, which he ew read, and took 
it to be addressed to Mr. Pearse ; the pur- 
a of which was, that whatever Mr. 

carse promised to him (Jordan) sir Ro- 
bert Walpole would make it good; and 
that Jordan’s brother-in-law, Mr. Franklin, 
a clergyman, should have the first living 
that feil, in the gift of the crown or the 
seals, worth his acceptance. That with 
much persuasion he did meet Mr. Pearse 
at Mr. Tizzard’s summer-house: That Mr. 
Pearse there shewed hin this letter again, 
and told him it was sir Robert Walpole’s 
letter, that it was signed R. Walpole, and 
he apprehends it was all wrote in the same 
hand with the signing. That at this meet- 
ng Mr. Pearse told him, you have four 
aldermen now absent, 1 would have you 
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call a hall and fill up the corporation : that 
he replied, he thought Mr. Pearse had 
been long enough acquainted with him to 
think that he would not be prevailed upon 
by base means to betray his friends. And 
he further said, that on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, im the same year, being two days 
before the election for mayor came on, a 
letter wos produced to him from the com- 
missioners of the customs, importing, that 
his deputation as a land-waiter was super- 
seded, and Robert the brother of Richard 
Arbuthnot, who first brought sir Robert 
Walpole’s letter to him, was to succeed 
him ; and he said he had been employed 
in the custom-house ever since the year 


1712, and had been land-waiter in the 


port of Weymouth from the 4th of May, 
1729, to the time of his dismission. 

The Reverend Mr. I'rank/yn being exa- 
mined, said, that on the Ist of July, 1740, 
Mr. Pearse being then at Weymouth, sent 
for him to shew him, as he said, how much 
he had his { Franklyn’s) interest at: heart; 
but that he was sorry to tell him he was 
afraid his brother Jordan would spoil all 
his endeavours to serve him, for that Mr. 
Jordan had promised to come into his 
Sabet | measures, but now attempted 
to evade his promise; but, however, Mr. 
Pearse, to convince him what a friend he 
intended to have been to him, shewed 
him a letter, which was signed R. Walpole ; 
the purport of which was, ‘ You have 
given me so good a character of Mr. Jor- 
dan, that whatever preferment you shall 
think reasonable to offer him, shall be 
made good: and as for his brother in law, 
Mr. Franklyn, he shall have the first living 
that he will accept of which falls in the 

ift of the crown, or the seals.”? That Mr. 
ence at the same time, told him, that he 
expected his brother Jordan would call @ 
hall and fill up the corporation ; which he 
(Franklyn) took to be to get a returning- 
officer. And Mr. Pearse said, since hrs 
brother Jordan had refused him, he had 
nothing to trust to unless he (Franklyn) 
could influence him; that he told Mr. 
Pearse, he did not like the affair and would 
not meddle with it, and Mr. Pearse then 
replied, if fair means would not do, foul 
must: and he thouglit Mr. Pearse ex- 
plained what he meant by foul means, for 
he said he must have at their charter: 2 
he thinks their charter has been since at- 
tacked; for three months after Mr. Pearse 
attempted to set up a mayor in @ manner 
contrary to the usual custom of the place, 


and Mr. Pearse’s friends have filed several 
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informations in the king’s bench: against 
the corporation. 
_ Thomas Pearse, esq. being examined, 
said, that some time before the last general 
election, Mr. Joyeux of Weymouth was 
sent up to London by his (Pearse’s) 
friends, with a scheme for the removal 
and promotion of several. officers of the 
revenue at the port of Weymouth, with- 
out which alterations, though he ( Pearse) 
himself might be chose at the general 
election, yet it was impracticable to carry 
all the four members. Part of this scheme 
was to remove William Clapcott, esq. from 
being. governor of Portland Castle, and 
Mr. Richard Tucker from being receiver 
of the hawkers and pedlars, and surveyor 
of the king’s quarries in-Portland ; which 
last, with the salary of 500/. per annum, 
and 401. for a clerk, was to be divided 
Between Mr. Tizzard; the then collector, 
and Mr. Bryor, which alterations took 
place; that Mr. Olmius generally trans- 
acted with sir Robert Walpole every thing 
about the election; that he (Pearse) ap- 
prehended that all the removes that were 
to be made were with a view to influence 
the election ; and Mr. Olmius and he went 
together to. sir Robert Walpole to.consult 
on measures for carrying on the election, 
but he believes that the scheme was not 
shewed sir Robert Walpole but only talked 
over with him. He further said, that 
when he was at Weymouth in the summer 
1740, he. was told by Mr. Jordan, the 
then mayor, if he was made collector in 
the room of. Mr. Tizzard, that he would 
fill up the corporation in order to choose 
@ retuming oalicer against: the general 
election ; but that he (Jordan) would not 
think of doing any such thing unless he 
saw a letter of it under sir Robert Wal- 
pa own hand: that when he came to 
odon he did. acquaint sir Robert with 
the desire of Mr. Jordan, and he (Pearse) 
1 a. letter from him, the purport of 
which was, that whatever friends Mr. 
should recommend, he (sir Robert 
Walpole) would endeavour to provide for : 
at he is well acquainted with sir Robert 
Walpole’s hand, and believes the letter to 
be of hia writing: that Mr. Franklyn, a 
clergyman, brother-in-law to Mr. Jordan, 
Was particularly mentioned in the letter; 
ar Robert Walpole saying he would use 
endeavour to get him any living that 
become vacant in the gift of the 
tqwn, or of the lord chancellor: that he 
Pearse) returned with this letter to Wey- 
Wouth, and, did shew itto Mx. Exankdyn, 
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and he believes to Mr. Jordan, and he 
thinks it was in a conversation he had 
with Mr. Jordan in Mr. Tizzard’s sum. 
mer-house; but that Mr. Jordan tHlew 
from the proposal, saying, employments 
might be given one day, and taken away 
the next; which much surprised him, and 
in a day or two he quitted the borough 
and came to London: that he did not 
know but after the election was over he 
might say to Mr. Franklyn, Have at your 
charter: that he did not know what was 
become of sir Robert Walpole’s letter, 
but he. believed he has since burned it. 
That when he returned from Weymouth, 
after Mr. Jordan’s refusal, he. called on 
sir Robert Walpole, and told him he had 
been disappointed in his scheme; that sir 
Robert encayraged him to proceed, and 
he was told by Mr. Olmius, that sir Robert 
Walpole had recommended to him. (Ol- 
mius) Mr. Cholmondeley and Mr. Plum- 
mer, to join with him (Olmius) and that . 
he oe) did join with them. 

John Olinius, esq, being examined, said, 
That there was a rough scheme of altera- 
tion in the officers of:the revenue at Wey- 
mouth, which was, talked over at Mr. 


-Pearse’s, and was intended to facilitate 


the election at Weymouth : that the per- 
sons who were mentioned to be advanced 
had all interest in Weymouth; that he 
and Mr. Pearse were with sir Robert 
Walpole to desire that the surveyor’s 
lace might be given to Mr. Tizzard an 
Mtr, Bryor, but he does not recollect if 
the whole scheme was shewed to sir Robt, 
Walpole or no; nor can he recollect six. 
Robert Walpole’s answer about the scheme; 
but sir Robert Walpole was very slow in 
promoting Tizzard and Bryor: that Mr. 
Olmius had an old servant whom he wanted 
to provide for, and he told Mr. Tizzard 
and Mr. Bryor that, as he had so much 
trouble to get them the place, he expected 
they should give his servant 50/. pen 
annum, which they agreed in, but jt hag 
not yet been paid, for they have not ag 
yet received their own salaries: that sir 
Robert Walpole said one day to this exa- 
minant, that colonel Cholmondeley and 
Mr. Plummer were very good men, on 
which Mr. Olmius said, he would give 
them all the interest he could. 

Your Committee find that though these 
endeavours of the carl of Orford to influ- 
ence the voters of Weymouth, and to pro- 
cure a proper returning officer by thus 
placing and displacing the officers of the 
revenue, did at that time prove ineffectual ; 
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yet just before the election came on, ano- 
ther attempt was made of the same nature, 
though with as little success as before. 
For Mr. Ezekiel Pomeroy, chief clerk to 
the clerk of the cheque at Deptford, being 
examined, said, That on or about Monday 
the 27th of April 1741, eight or ten days 
before the Weymouth election came on, 
the reverend Mr. Morgan came to his 
house at Deptford, between five and six 
o’clock in the morning, and asked him if 
he was willing to go on a particular mes- 
sage to Mr. tT ucker at Weymouth, which 
would be of singular service to Mr. Tucker 
as well as to him (Pomeroy) ; that he an- 
swered, he was willing to do any thing 
which coald be of any service either to 
Mr. Tucker or himself, but that he must 
have leave to be absent from duty: Mr. 
Morgan told him he was going to town to 
wait on sir Robert Walpole, and he would 
return as soon as possible; and about two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day 
Morgan returned to him again, and told 
him he had got leave for him, for sir Ro- 
bert Walpole had written a letter to sir 
Jacob Ackworth for leave, that sir Robert 
had enquired much of Morgan who Po- 
meroy was, and if he might be safely de- 
pended on; and that Morgan said he had 
answered to sir Robert Walpole for his fi- 
delity ; and between three and four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same day, he (Po- 
meroy ) came to town with Morgan, who 
carricd him to the Crown tavern behind 
the Exchange, where they met Mr. Ol- 
mius, and they three dined together; and 
after dinner Mr. Olmius told him (Pome- 
roy) that he found by Mr. Morgan he was 
willing to go on a message to Mr. Tucker; 
he (Pomeroy) then asked him, whiat the 
message was, and Mr. Olmius told him, if 
he would go down to Mr. Tucker, and tell 
him that if he would but agree to take 
him, (Olmius) Mr. Pearse, and another 
friend who was not mentioned, he (Ol- 
mius) was commissioned by sir Robert 
Walpole, to assure him (Tucker) that 
every friend of his that had been displaced, 
should have their places again, or any 
others that Mr. Tucker should please to 
ask; and as for Mr. Tucker himself, he 
should have any thing he would be pleased 
to ask, and that if he (Tucker) doubted of 
the veracity of the message, and either he 
or his brother would come to town, they 
should be fully satisfied of the truth of it ; 
and that he (Pomeroy) was not to com- 
municate this message to any persons, but 
to the Tuckers, and his (Pomeroy’s) fa- 
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ther, who had been postmaster, but was 
then out; upon this he observed to Mr. 
Olmius, that Mr. Pearse, who was his 
patron, was then in Dorsetshire, that he 
would wonder to see him, and would ask 
him questions; and he desired to know if 
he might be at liberty to acquaint him 

Pearse) with tne message. On this Mr. 

Imius said he would write to Mr. Pearse, 
and he did write a letter to him, which he 
gave unsealed to him, (Pomeroy) who 
read it two or three times, and it was in 
substance as follows : 


‘ Sir, Mr. Pomeroy comes on a speci 

‘ message from our good friend S. R. W.’ 
(which he, Pomeroy, said he understood 
to mean sir Robert Walpole) ‘ which mes- 
‘sage he is not to communicate to any 
‘body, but those to whom he is sent, 
‘ therefore ask him no questions ; but be 
‘assured that nothing shall be done or 
‘ transacted but what shall be for your in- 
‘ terest, as well as for that of your humble 
‘ servant, JoHN OLMIvs.’ 


In consequence of this, he (Pomeroy) 
set out post the next morning, which was 
on Tuesday, for Weymouth, and arrived 
there on Wednesday at nine in the morn- 
ing; that he waited on Mr. Tucker, and 
found him and his brother both together ; 
he told them the particulars of the mes- 
sage from Mr. Olmius, and he was answert- 
ed by Mr. Tucker, that a proposal of that 
kind was absolutely too late, that his word 
and honour was engaged, and he would 
not go from it for any consideration. He 
farther said, that Mr. Tucker asked him if 
he had brought any letter from sir Robert 
Walpole, to which he said, No. He far- 
ther said, that Mr. Morgan and Mr. Ol- 
mius had often told him, that if Mr. Tucker 
and his friends refused to agree with Mr 
Olmius, and join their interest to his, it 
would be the total ruin of Mr. Tucker and 
his brother, and the overthrow of the 
charter. * . 

John Olmius, esq. being again examined, 
and not recollecting several things which 
had been mentioned by Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. 
Pomeroy was called in, and he repeated 
the same evidence which he had before 
given, and the minutes taken by the clerk 
of that evidence were also read in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Olmius, who then recollect- 
ing himself confirmed the same: And fur- 
ther said, that he did communicate to sir 
Robert Walpole his intention to send & 
message to Mr. Tucker ; that he told him 
he had got Mr. Pomeroy, who was a rela- 
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tion of Mr. Tucker’s, to go down to use 
his interest with him ; that sir Robert said, 
by all means do. That he told sir Robert 
alpole that if Mr. Tacker came to town, 
in consequence thereof, his (sir Robert’s) 
assistance would be necessary for the re- 
placing of Mr. Tucker’s friends ; that sir 
obert Walpole said, it was a very good 
thought, that he would do every thing 
that lay in his power to serve him and his 
friends; and that this was the substance 
of what passed between them. 

The Rev. Mr. John Morgan being exa- 
mined, and not readily recollecting some 
circumstances mentioned by Mr. Pome- 
roy, he was ordered to attend the com- 
mittee with Mr. Pomeroy, who then re- 
peating what he (Pomeroy) formerly said 
on his examination, Mr. Morgan did then 
agree, that the principal part of what he 
(Pomeroy) asserted to have passed be- 
tween them, was true; and further and 
particularly said, that sir Robert Walpole 
did write a letter in his presence to one of 
the commissioners of the navy, for leave 
for Pomeroy to be absent, which letter he 
(Morgan) carried to sir Jacob Ackworth. 

To such notorious attacks as these upon 
the freedom of elections, your committee 
apprehend, are owing the great, and pos- 
sibly unwarrantable expences that parti- 
cular persons may have been drove to 
engage in. Some expences the laws al- 
low, by regulating the manner of them; 

,and those who engage in illicit expences, 
are subject to heavy penal laws, but there 
are none particulacly adapted to the case 

a minister who clandestinely employs 

the money of the public, and the whole 
power and profitable employments that at- 
tend the collecting aa isposing of it, 
agamst the people ; and by this profusion 
and criminal distribution of offices, in 
some measure justifies the expence that 
particular persons are obliged to be at, by 
making it necessary to the preservation of 
all that is valuable to a free nation. For 
in that case the contest is plain and visible. 
It is, whether the Commons shall retain 
the third state in their own hands, whilst 
this whole dispute is carried on at the ex- 
pence of the people; but on the side of 
the minister, out of the money granted to 
support and secure the constitutional inde- 
oy of the three branches of the 
e 


gislature. 

This method of corruption is as sure, 
and therefore your committee apprehends 
8s criminal a way of subverting the con- 
stitution, as by an armed force It isa 
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crime productive of a total destruction of 
the very being of this government; and is 
so high and unnatural, that nothing but 
the powers of parliament reach it; and as 
it can never meet with parliamentary ani- 
madversions, but when it is unsuccessful, 
it must seek for its security in the extent 
and efficacy of the mischief it produces ; 
and therefore your committee apprehend 
it is the more necessary for your consi- 
deration, for while it wants of su » it 
leaves an opportunity to preserve and 
maintain your independency for the 
future. 

Your Committee now hate to lay 
before you the conduct of the earl of Or- 
ford, with relation to the quantity and 
manner of issuing and receiving that part 
of the public money, granted for the sup- 

ort of the civil government, which has 
een employed in what is commonly call- 
ed Secret Services. ' 

Your Committee, having been informed 
that this money had been issued under 
three different denominations, called for 
an account of all the sums issued for secret 
service, or for his majesty’s immediate or 
special service, (the money issued to his 
majesty’s privy purse excepted) or to 
reimburse expences during the last ten 
years in which Robert earl of Orford was 
first commissioner of the treasury, &c. 
And the account having been laid before 
them from the auditor of the exchequer’s 
office, there appeared to be issued under 
these three heads only, including the an- 
nual sum of 3,000/. paid to each of the 
secretaries of state for secret services, the 
sum of 1,453,400/. 6s. 3d. 

The issuing such an immense part of the 
money, given for the support of the civil 

overnment, to these particular uses, 
during a time of profound tranquillity till 
the late rupture with Spain, greatly alarm- 
ed your committee, and put them upon 
examining what sums had been issued for 
the same services in a former 
like number of years. And your com- 
mittee beg leave to represent to you that 
exorbitant as this sum may seem, the 
would have suppressed this part of their 
report, if by the comparison they had 
entered upon,’ they could any ways have 
reconciled their silence upon this head, to 
their duty to this House, and the nation ; 
and your committee hope, that the period 
they have pitched upon, will evince the 
truth of this intention, as it comprehends 
a general and most expensive war abroad, 
a denne of the crown, the happy establish- 
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ment of the present royal family upon the 
throne, and an open and dangerous rebel- 
lion at home; in short, every event that 
can happen to justify extraordinary ex- 
pences In carrying on the business of go- 
vernment. And it is not easy to express 
the surprize of your committee, when 
they found by the account laid before 
them, that from the Ist day of August, 
1707, to the 1st day of August 1717, there 
was issued: under the aforesaid heads, no 
more than the sum of 337,9601. 4s. 5d. 
halfpenny. 
our Committee, observing that the 
solicitors of the treasury for the time being, 
are the only persons to whom any of these 
sums have been issued that are accounta- 
ble for the same; and there having been 
issued to Mr. Paxton, the present. solici- 
tor, 68,800/. in the last ten years, in which 
the earl of Orford was first commis- 
sioner of the treasury, and the sum of 
58,516/. 2s. 10d. to Mr. Borret, and Mr. 
Cratcherode successively solicitors, be- 
tween the Ist of August, 1707, and the 
Ist of August, 1717. These sums. sub- 
stracted from their respective totals, the 
remainder will be 1,384,600/. 6s. 3d. 
issued for secret services, during the last 
ten years, and 279,444/. 1s. 7d. half-penny, 
issued for the like services from the year 
1707 to the Phe 1717; by which it ap- 
pears, that the sum expended on these 
services during the last ten years, amounts 
to-near five times as much as what was 
expended for the same services in the ten 
years ending the Ist of August, 1717; 
and your committee cannot see that any 
- exigency of affairs, any diminution of the 
national debt, or accession of wealth to 
the nation, has happened. to justify such 
profusion. ¢ 
And though your Committee. very well 
apprebend, that no form of government 
can subsist, without a power of employ- 
ing public money. for services, which are 
in their nature,, secret,, and ought always 
to remain sa; yet when such exorbitant 
sums. are issued for those services, as by 
passing through the hands of a minister 
may. become dangerous to the liberties 
ef the people, your committee thought 
themselves indispensably obliged to lay 
ut.before you in all the lights which. the 
very imperfect evidence they have been 
able to procure, can throw. upon this nice 
and dangerous branch of service. 
Your Committee. now proceed to lay 
Before you the proofs that the moncy 
issued. under, the. three heads of secret 
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service, of special service, and to reims 
burse expences, were understood to mean 
one and the same thing. 

_ Christopher Tilson, esq. a clerk in 
the treasury, and who cameinto that office 
in the year 1681, said on his examination, 
That he looked on all these monies to be 
of the same nature; that they are all with- 
out account except as to what relates to 
the solicitor of. the treasury, nor is there 
any entry in the treasury of the appli- 
cation of any of these sums. of money. 

John Shepherd, a deputy-messenger of 
the treasury, who has received very large 
sums: under each. of these three heals 
being examined, said, That the warrants 
upon which he received money at the 
exchequer under any of these three heads, 
whether in his own name, or in the name 
of other persons, were all without account, 
and that he made no distinction, whether 
the orders were for special, or secret ser- 
vice, or to reimburse expences. 

But your Committee observe, that all 
the money issued under the head of secret 
service, is issued in the name of John 
Scrope, esq. secretary of the treasury, 
but the orders for the sums which were 
issued under the heads of special service 
or to reimburse expences, are payable to 
Mr. Lowther, Mr. Richards, and Mr. 
Shepherd, messengers of the exchequer, 
and to a great variety of other names, for 
which sums no receipts appear to have 
been given; but none of those to whose 
names these orders are payable, under 
either of these three heads, appear to 
have any interest in the sums thus issued. 

And your Committee have the greatest 
reason to believe that many of the orders 
for this money were issued unknown to 
the persons to whom they were made 
payable; for Mr. George Campbell, 
banker, in the Strand, did, on his exami- 
nation before the committee declare, That 
he was desired by the earl of Ilay, to go 
to the treasury, and take up an order 
which he would there find issued in his 
own name, and to carry it to the earl of 
Orford ; that he accordingly went to the 
treasury, where he received trom one of the 
clerks an order for the sum of 2,231. 4s. 6d. 
for special service ; that he carried this 
order to the earl of Orford, and indorsed 
it; and then the said earl desired the exa- 
minant to leave it for him at the treasury; 
that he accordingly did leave it at the 
treasury with Mr. Lowe, one of the clerks; 
that being at the treasury about some 
othen aflairs, in February last, he acc» 
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dentally saw an order that’ was made out 
in his name for a sum of money, which he 
believes had been signed two or three 
days before, but that he had no notice 
from the earl of Ilay, or any other person 
that such an order would be made out in 
his name. 

And Mr. Abraham Farlcy being exa- 
mined in relation to an order in his name 
for 1,200/. said, That about the month of 
January, 1736, Mr. Lawton told him that 
there was an order made out in his name, 
and bid him go and receive it; that he 
did receive it, but not for his own use, 
for he paid it over immediately to Mr. 
Lawton, and that he did not know what 
Lawton did with it, nor did he (Farley) 
know that any such order was made out, 
till Mr. Lawton told him of it, and sent him 
receive it. . 

And Mr. Edward Bryant, formerly 
under door-keeper to the treasury, now 
messenger, being examined before the com- 
mittee, in relation to two orders, one for 
$,961l. 6s. 8d. and the other for 2,700/. 
which were issued in his name, said, ‘That 
‘Mr. Tilson called him to indorse those 
orders, which he accordingly did, and then 
gave them to Mr. Tilson; and that this is 
all that he knew about it, for he never did 
receive the money for those, or for any 
other orders at the exchequer, nor does 
he know who did. 

And your Committee also observe, that 
there have been a great number of other 
orders, which do not appear to have been 
communicated to the persons whose names 
were made use of therein (if any such 
persons there were) although their names 
were indorsed on the back of the respec- 
‘tive orders, as having received the amount 
of the sums therein specified; for a list of 
bad in whose names money was issued 

uring the term of the enquiry, lying before 
the committee, many of these names were 
read over to Mr. Tilson, Mr. Fane, and 
Mr. Shepherd, and they all declared they 

knew no such persons, though Mr. Shep- 
herd in  yeulaoisi had received money on 
Many of those orders, and said he has won- 
dered he never saw the persons who en- 
dorsed for large sums. And though nei- 
ther Mr. Tilson, Mr. Fane, nor Mr. Shep- 
herd knew who these orders were indorsed 
by, yet Mr. Fane said, That such orders 
where the persons were not known, have 
en sometimes taken away by the earl of 
Orford, and other lords of the treasury, to 
indorsed ; and that they have often 


ten sent away to be indorsed, and when. 
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they were thus:sent away, it was generally 
to the: earl of Orford. 


In the next place your Comniittee lay 
before you, That though they have the 
greatest reason to believe, that the whole 
sum of 1,384,600. 6s. 3d. (excepting the 
annual allowance to tlie secretaries of state 
for secret service) was under the sole di- 
rection and disposition of the earl of Or- 
ford; yet in order to proceed with the ut- 
most care and caution, they think it be- 
comes them to distinguish to the House 
those sums which they can trace into the 
hands of particular persons, from those 
which were evidently lodged with the said 
earl, or with Mr. Scrope, secretary to the 
treasury, and which your committee have 
the strongest reason to believe, fram col- 
lateral proofs, (having not been able to 
obtain the direct ones) .were delivered 
over by Mr. Scrope to the said earl. 

And they begin with Mr. Lowther, to 
whom the sum of 177,610/. lls. 6d. has 
been issued within the term of the enquiry, 
which has been disposed of by him, from 
time to time, pursuant to minutes .of the 
treasury, and he has paid in that interval 


-no less a sum than 50,0772. 18s. to authors 


and printers of news-papers, such as 
‘© Free-Briton, DG ee Persua- 
sives to Candour and Impartiality, Corn- 
cutter’s-Journal, Gazetteers,”? and other 
eae papers. And your committee 
eave it to the judgment of the House, 


‘whether this particular sum was less under 


the direction of the earl of Orford than if 
it had passed through his own hands. 

The next sum to: be ranged under this 
head is a sum of 30,1197. 4s.: which has 
been paid to Mr. Middleton, banker in the 
Strand, on the earl of Ilay’s account, 
being 27,7691. 4s. issued in his own name, 
and 2,350/. paid him by Shepherd. Mr. 
Middleton being examimed, said, that all 
the sums issued in his own name; and what 
was paid him by Shepherd, was received 


-by him on the earl of Llay’s account, out 


of which about 1,500/. was paid for fees: 
that the earl of Ilay has. kept cash with 
him for-several years; and that he keeps 
no account of these sums. of money 'dis- 
tinct from his general cash account with 
the earl of Ilay, and that these sums were 
drawn out of his hands in the same manner 
with the rest of the earl of Hay’s private 
money. ‘That perhaps 5 or 6,000/. per 
annum of the earl of [lay’s money may 
have passed through this examinant’s 


-hands; that this examinanot cannot charge 


his memory that any large sums *vere 
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drawn out at any time, ed for pur- 
chases and buying of India bonds; nor has 


‘this examinant remitted any money into 
Scotland for lord lay, nor does he remem- 
ber that lord Ilay has drawn on him from 
scotland, for more than one sum, which 
was about 400/. payable to a merchant; 
Nor did any persons come to him for 
money, according to the best of his me- 
mory, but servants and tradesmen. 

In the next place, your Committee lay 
before you an account of a sum issued for 
_ . his majesty’s service, which though in itself 

not considerable enough to deserve the 
attention of the House, yet is accompanied 
‘with such circumstances as make it their 
eee duty to take particular notice 
of it. 

For Mr. John Lever, high bailiff of the 

city of Westminster, having incurred the 
displeasure of this House, by acting at the 
- general election in an illegal and arbitrar 
manner, in prejudice of the rights and li- 
berty of the slectors of the said city, and 
in manifest violation of the freedom of elec- 
tions ; and being in custody of the serjeant 
at arms attending this House for the said 
offence, your committee find that 1,500/. 
Issued under the head of money to reim- 
burse expences for his majesty’s service, 
was (during his being in custody) ap- 
plied to the use of the said Lever; for 
-John Shepherd said, that Mr. Scrope sent 
for him and pulled out of his pocket an 
order for 1,500/. which was in his (Shep- 
herd’s) name, and told him he must carry 
it to sir Charles Wager and endorse it, and 
leave it with sir Charles; that he went ac- 
.cordingly to sir Charles, took the order of 
him again, passed it as usual, and received 
the money, and delivered the 1,500/. nett- 
money, into sir Charles’s own hand. - And 
Francis Gashry, esq. a. member of this 
House, being examined, said, that sir 
Charles Wager told him, that he was in 
expectation of getting some money for 
Mr. Lever, the high-bailiff of Westminster. 
And when he (Gashry) one day returned 
from the navy-board, sir Charles told him, 
that in his absence 1 ,500/.had been brought 
dim by one of the treasury, and sir Charles 
desired him to take the money and pay it 
to Mr. Lever; and that he received the 
41,5001. from sir Charles the 2d of January 
last, and has since paid it to the use of the 
gaid Lever. 

Besides these sums there are two other 
ums of 428/. 12s. and 2,110/. 19s. to be 
added to this account, issued to Mr. 
‘Le Heup, which he gaid were to answer 
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ready mentioned, together with the money 
issued to the secretaries of state for secret 
service, are all the money which your 
committee has been able to trace into the 
hands of particular persons, and amount in 
the whole to the sum of 271,769/. Os. 6d. 
and this being taken from the sum of 
1,384,600. 6s. 3d. the whole issued under 
the three heads for secret service, there 
remains the sum of 1,112,831/. 5s. 9d. 
which sum your committee conceive they 
have traced more immediately into the 
hands of the earl of Orford or Mr. Scrope, 
and do now proceed to lay the proofs there- 
of before you, as also the circumstances 
which induced them to believe that what- 
ever suis were paid into the hands of Mr. 
Scrope, were by him paid over to the earl 
of Orford. 

They first observe that this last sum of 
1,112,8312. 5s. 9d. hath either been issued 
under the head of secret service in the name 
of Mr. Scrope, or under the heads of spe- 
cial service, and to reimburse expences in 
the names of Richards, Shepherd, and 
others, the greatest part of which hath been 
received at the exchequer by Shepherd or 
his predecessor Richards. 

or John Shepherd being examined 
said, That he has received at the exche- 
quer several sums of money by orders 
made out in his own name, and other sums 
by orders made out in the name of per- 
sons unknown to him; and that he has 
generally -received the secret service 
ony which is in Mr. Scrope’s name: 
that the orders for these sums were gene- 
rally given to him by Mr. Fane, or Mr. 
Scrope, and sometimesby Mr. Tilson, oran 
under clerk, but chiefly by Mr. Fane ; and 
that he usually repaid the money when he 
had received it, to those from whom he re- 
ceived the order, unless they particularly 
directed him to pay it to other persons; and 
that all his warrants were without account ; 
and he made no distinction whether the 
orders were in his own name or Mr. 
Scrope’s, or in unknown names ; nor whe 
ther for special or secret service, or to re- 
imburse expences: that he has sometimes 
paid money which he has thus received to 
the earl of Orford; and this has sometimes 
been the secret service money which is 10 
Mr. Scrope’s name, amounting to 5, 6, 7, 
or 8,000/. at a time ; and that he has paid 
him likewise money that was issued in his 
(Shepherd’s) name, but that he has not 
made these payments often; and that 
what he had been employed in had beea 
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formerly done by Mr. Richards, but 
when Mr. Richards died it was put on him 
(Shepherd. ) 

Mr. Tilson being examined said, That 
he has had secret service-money brought 
to him, but that he never did receive any 
money at the exchequer himselt, Shepherd 
always brought it to him; but that he has 
always delivered all monies he has re- 
ceived, whether for secret service, special 
service, or to reimburse expences, to Mr. 
Fane, Mr. Scrope, or the earl of Orford : 
that he has, to be sure, paid very con- 
siderable sums of secret service-money to 
the earl of Orford, but has no way of ascer- 
taining by book what he has paid, the tran- 
sition was so quick. : 

Henry Fane, esq. aclerk of the treasury, 
said, That he has received verbal orders 
from the earl of Orford to prepare war- 
rants for the king to sign, and to bring to 
him, the said ark the money. That sums 
of money for secret service have been fre- 
quently put into his hands, which were 
sometimes brought him by a messenger ; 
and that he delivered this money either to 
the earl of Orford himself, or to Mr. 
Scrope, to carry it to the said earl. That 
when he gave it to Mr. Scrope it was for 
him to carry to the earl of Orford, and he 
believes all such sums came into the said 
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earl’s hands, excepting some trifling sums | 


of 40 or 50/. which he has paid to others. 
That he has paid many sums to the said 
earl, but kept no account; nor could he 
recollect the particular sums he has thus 

id. That what he has received and 

id, and what he has acted in these af- 

irs was by the said earl of Orford’s di- 
rections, either from himself or signified to 
him by Mr. Scrope; and he does not 
know that any other lord of the treasury 
has ever given him directions for either 
receiving or paying any secret service- 


money. 

And he farther said, That the orders 
he has received to prepare warrants upon 
the three heads of secret service, special 
service, or to reimburse expences for his 
majesty’s service, have been either directly 
from lord Orford himself, or from other 
persons who signified to him that thos 
orders were from lord Orford. ; 

Your Committee next observe, that the 
sum issued in Mr. Scrope’s name for se- 
cret service, during the time of the en- 
quiry, amounts to 815,819. 5s. 2d. And 
there has been issued in the name of Shep- 
herd, within the same time, exclusive of 


! 


i 


» 
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Charles Wager, the sum of 78,633/. 14s, 
2d. and in the name of Richards, 45,5464, 
18s. 6d. and out of 32 orders in various 
names, which the committee called for, 26 
of them, amounting to the sum of 119,211/. 
8s. 4d. appear to have been received by 
Shepherd; for he said he always signed 
them on the back, as a witness, when they. 
were not in his own name. ‘These sums, 
thus issued in the names of Mr. Scrope, 
Shepherd, Richards, and of other persons 
received by Shepherd, amount in the 
whole to 1,059,2112. 6s. 2d. And this 
sum your committee think they have 
traced into the hands of the ear! of Orford, 
or Mr. Scrope, who, Mr. Fane believes, 
carried all he received to the said earl. 
There is still wanting to make up the sun 
of 1,112,8311. 5s. 9d. the sum of 53,6192; 
19s. 7d. And this last sum hath been is~ 
sued by orders, six of which, amounting te 
23,6500. were in names not known, and 
witnessed by persons belonging to the 
treasury, though not by Shepherd; and 
the remainder were generally for suck 
small sums, that your committee did not 
think it necessary to enter into a more 
minute examination about them. 

It farther appears to your committee, 
that besides the sum of 1,453,400/. 6s. 3d. 
already mentioned, there has been hotel 
in the ten years preceding the 10th of Fe- 
bruary last, the sum of 45,675/. without 
account to the society of the post-office 
for the time being, by virtue of a warrant 
from the treasury ; and this for a service 
formerly inconsiderable. Your committee 


| find, by papers laid before them, that the 


. 


' 


| 


first payment of this kind was in the year 
1718, and amounted to 446/. 2s. Od. and 
the succeeding payments for some years: 
were about 750/. per annum, from whence 
it has gradually increased to 4,700/. the 
present annual allowance ; and the present 
secretary, John David Barbutt, esq. being 
examined as to this allowance, said, That 
the greatest part of this money is for de- 
fraying the expence of a private office for 
the inspecting foreign correspondence ; 
that he cannot say as to the first establish- 


‘ment of this office, having been but three 
| years and an half in the post-oftice; but 


he apprehends there was always an office 
of this kind, and that it was defrayed for- 
merly by the secretaries of the state. ‘The 
establishment in this office scemed so 
extraordinary to your committee, that 
they have added the particulars, as con- 
tained in the examination of Mr. Barbutt, 


what he paid to. Mr. Middleton, and sir | hereunto annexed. Your committee cane 
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not but observe, that this method of giving 
warrants for money, without account, on 
the offices, where any part of the civil list 
revenue is received, is highly irregular, as 
it tends to disguise the sums issued for 
secret service, and may conceal the amount 
of the revenue itself; for if the sums paid 
by such warrants are deducted from the 
receipt of the revenue before it is ac- 
counted for, and the balance only paid into 
the exchequer, the revenue must appear 
to be less by so much as the deductions 
amount to. 

Your Committee now proceed to lay 
before you the last transactions of the earl 
of Orford, as first commissioner of the 
treasury; by which it will appear that be- 
sides the vast sums they have already met- 
tioned, he not only exhausted the remains 
ef the public treasure, which his former 
profusion had left in the exchequer, but 
_éven presumed to anticipate the revenues 

of his majesty’s civil-list for a considerable 
sum, and by altering the regular course of 
exchequer-payments, did avail himself of 
_ that anticipation, and got a large sum of 
money into his own hands, disguised under 
three different orders. For on the 9th of 
February last, which was but two days 
before he quitted his employments, orders 
were signed by him for the payment of 
23,6414. 7s. 6d. for secret service, and to 
reimburse expences, besides two other 
orders or out of the civil-list reve- 
nues, which he signed on the same day, 
for 5,047/. 16s. 3d.4, there being then 
other orders in the said revenue, standing 
out and uncomplied with; for the sum of 
1,562/. 9s. 8d. amounting in the whole to 
the sum of 30,257/. 12s. 1ld.4, notwith- 
standing, that on that day there was but 
14,284/. 17s. Od.t in the exchequer, ap- 
plicable to the uses of his majesty’s civil 
government, as eared to your com- 
_ mittee, by a state laid before them of the 
cash of the civil-list revenues, on that day ; 
and in order to shew the irregularity which 
the said earl was guilty of in the course of 
this affair, it is necessary to lav before the 
House an account of the regular course of 
payment at the exchequer. 

John Shepherd being examined, said, 
that the course of receiving money in the 
exchequer, is thus: The Eing issues his 
sign manual for a certain sum, which is 
countersigned by the lords of the treasury, 
and thereon the lords of the treasury di- 
rect a warrant, signed by them to the au- 
ditor of the exchequer, who on the receipt 
of it enakes out an order, signifying that 
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order is taken that payment shall be made; 
this order is sent to the treasury, and 
signed by the lords, and then one of the 
secretaries of the treasury signs a letter to 
the auditor, directing the money to be 
issued when the before-mentioned sign 
manual, warrant, and order, are produced ; 
that these instruments, together with the 
letter, are carried to the auditor, who di- 
rects the payment of the order to one of 
the tellers, and then sends it to the clerk 
of the pells, in order to its being recorded, 
but keeps the sign manual and the warrant 
till the next morning, when upon applying 
to him he delivers them up to the person 
who is to receive the money, who carries 
them to the clerk of the pells, where they 
are compared with the order, and then 
the clerk of the pells writes them upon the 
order, under the auditor’s direction, Re- 
corded such a day: then the order being 
carried to the tellers, the money is peid. 
By this it appears that according to the 
regular course of the exchequer, there 
must be many steps through the different 
offices between the issuing of the warrant 
and the receipt of the money from the 
tellers, which were not observed in the 
case of the sum, which the earl of Orford 
did, on the 9th of February, get into his 
own hands; for it appears, that this eum 
was received in consequence of two War- 
rants, issued in the name of Mr. 
for secret services, one for 8,442/. and the 
other for 5,969/. and one other warrant, 
issued in the name of Shepherd for special 
service, for $,050/. and was paid to the 
earl of Orford on the very day the war- 
rants were signed by him the said earl. 
This was effected by depositing the orders 
with the bank-officer at the exchequer, be- 
fore they were properly directed by the au- 
ditor, for Mr. Matthew Collet, the principal 
bank-clerk, who attends at the exchequer, 
being examined, said, that he pe the 
money for those orders to Mr. Fane, on 
Tuesday the 9th of February last, that the 
orders were not directed by the auditor, 
till the 11th of February following, and he 
did not receive the sums for those orders 
at the exchequer, till the 17th; and Mr. 
Fane being examined, said, that he re 
ceived on the 9th of February last the 
three sums of 8,442/. of 5,969%. and 3,050/. 
as secret service money. That it wss 
from the bank-officer that he received ths 
money, and left the orders with him, aod 
that the same day between the hours of 
11 and 1, he paid them altogether in one 
payment to the earl of Orford in his closet 
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at his house in Downing-street ; that he 
took his directions from the said earl, to 
prepare the warrants for these three sums, 
and was at the same time ordered to bring 
the money to him; and he being again 
farther examined, said, that on the Thurs- 
day preceding the earl of Orford’s resign- 
ation of his employments, being the 4th 
of February, Mr. Scrope ordered Mr. 
Fane, to draw a warrant for a pension of 
4,000. per annum to the lord Orford, 
during the joint lives of the king, and of 
the earl, which he accordingly did, and 
gave it to Mr. Scrope, who returned it him 
the next day, and said, the earl of Orford 
had perused it, and approved of it with 
some immaterial alterations; and when it 
was wrote over fair, Mr. Scrope teok it 
again, and as Mr. Fane believes, left it 
ba the earl of Orford. 
t appears to your Committee, that one 
of the seders signed by the said earl, on 
the Sth of February, was for 2,000/. pay- 
able to major Forth, under the head of re- 
imbursing expences for his majesty’s ser- 
vice. 

And Major Forth being examined, said, 
Tkat he advanced a sum of money to the 
duke of Bolton, for which he was to re- 
ceive 7,000%. at 1,000/. each half year; 
and that the duke drew a bill, directed to 
sir Robert nape: which run thus; ‘I 
‘ desire you will pay to major Forth 1,000/. 
* or his order, every half year, for three 
* years and a half, to commence from 
¢ Lady-day last, value received, 16 May, 
‘1738. rg sir Robert Wal ai ver- 
bally a this bill, but would not in- 
dorse it: thet he has received 5,000/. at 
five different payments, from sir Robert 
Walpole’s own hands in Bank notes; and 
that lord Orford told him, about the 9th 
of February last, that a warrant was signed 
for the 2,000/. unpaid, which was the first 
order that had passed through the treasury. 

Your Committee being further desirous 
to inform themselves in what manner the 
vast sums issued for secret service were 
accounted for to his majesty, sent for Mr. 
Tilson, who being examined, said, that 
when his majesty signed a sign manual for 
the paying of any sum of money to Mr. 
Scrope, for secret service, he also signed 
at the same time a receipt to Mr. Scrope 
for the same sum, but that there was al- 
ways a blank left for the date, and the 
dates are at the same time put in at the 
treasury to the warrant, the order, the 
sign manual, and the king’s receipt; and 
this is usually done by the entering clerk, 
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who wrote the sign manual, that it may all 
appear in the same hand: That the date 
of the receipt is always made the same as 
the date of the order. And he produced 
to your committee a paper, the copy 
whereof is here inserted, and is as follows : 


‘George R. We acknowledge to have 
‘ received of our trusty and well-beloved 
‘John Scrope, esq. the sum of 5,969. 
‘ being the same sum which in pursuance 
‘of an order, bearing date this day, was 
‘ issued to him, at the receipt of our ex- 
‘ chequer for our secret service. Given 
‘at our court of St. James’s, the 9th of 
‘ February, 1741, in the 15th year of our 
‘ reign. Georce R.’ 

¢ Examined, OrForD.’ 


And your Committee being informed, 
that the paper delivered by Mr. Tilson was 
the hand-writing of Mr. Thomas Wilkin, 
sent for him; and he being examined, 
said, that the said paper was his hand- 
writing, and was by him copied from a 
paper delivered to him by Mr. Tilson, and 

e believed was an original: that he has 
never seen the king write, but he has seen 
many sign manuals, and he thinks there 
was the same hand to that y r: that he 
has never seen the earl o Orford write, 
but what was to the paper he copied, was 
like what he had seen for the earl of Or- 
ford’s hand: that he believes the copy he 
made was not examined, but he copied it 
exactly, word for word, and took the sunts 
and dates exactly, and he believes it wasa 
true Copy. 

Your Committee cannot but observe, 
that this receipt is for one of those ve 
sums which Mr. Fane received, by anti 

ation, of the bank officer, the 9th of Fe- 

ruary, and which was not really issued at 
the receipt of the exchequer till the 17th 
of February, and never went into the 
hands of Mr. Scrope, but was immediately 
carried to lord Orford. 

Your Committee were at a loss to know, 
what was meant by those words, ‘ Exa- 
© mined, Orford,’ it being impossible to 
mean the witnessing to his majesty’s re- 
ceipt of it from Mr. Scrope on that day ; 
for Mr. Scrope never had the money,, 
therefore could not pay it into his ma- 
jesty’s hands, as that would imply. Nor 
Lave your committee been able to inform 
themselves, whether or no this is conform- 
able to any ancient and regular way of 
discharging persons for the receipt of such 
sums, or @ modern invention. 


And in order to clear up this, and other 
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matters of far greater importance, your , rized to say, “ That the disposal of money 
committee applied to the House for leave ; issued for secret service, by the nature of 
to examine John Scrope, esq. ; in conse-! it, requires the utmost secresy, and is ac- 
quence whereof he did attend on the 4th ; counted for to his majesty only, and there- 
of June instant, when he did acquaint the , fore his majesty could not permit him to 
committee, that he had read the oath and ; disclose any thing on that subject.” 
found it to be a strong one, and desired! That he had well considered with hin- 
the opinion of the committee how he was; self, and consulted other persons, and 
' to behave: that if they intended to exa- thinks he should be criminal if he took a 
mine him about the secret service money, | general oath, when there were particular 
he doubted he could not answer without | questions which he did not intend to an- 
having his majesty’s leave: and he said he '! swer; that he hoped he should not incur 
was tender of duing any thing that might | the displeasure of the committee, for if 
eave a stain upon his character; though , the oath was confined, he was ready to be 
he believes he can give no information to | examined. | 
the committee more than what they have | Which behaviour of Mr. Scrope great- 
already got. And then he withdrew. And | ly surprised your committee, considering 
then Mr. Scrope was again called in, and | the information they had received from 
the chairman informed him, that the com- | the many papers relating to the secret 
mittee had considered of what he had ; service, which had been laid before them, 
said, and he was directed to acquaint him, | and from the examination of the messen- 
that they did not think themselves to be | gers, and the most knowing and active 
in a situation to direct or advise in the af- | clerks in the office where he is secretary. 
fair; but the committee desired to know, Mr. Scrope having thus refused to an- 
whether he would submit to take the oath | swer to this material part of this enquiry, 
or not? To which Mr. Scrope answered, I} your committee beg leave to observe, 
hope you will give me time to consider of | that those sums which are specified to be 
it, as being a matter of great consequence ; | four secret service, and which have alwa 
and then he withdrew: Upon which the | been issued in Mr. Scrope’s name, are 
committee appointed him to attend on the | only money for which his majesty gives a 
14th instant June; on which day he did | receipt, and may therefore be all that the 
accordingly attend, and your committee | crown conceives to be issued without ac- 
being informed, that he desired to speak | count; for the specious titles of special 
with the chairman and the committee, he | service, and to reimburse expences, seem, 
was called in and asked, what he had to | from the very phrase, to imply some ac- 
gay? | count; and what is issued to the solicitor 
Whereupon Mr. Scrope said, He was | of the treasury, under the head of reim- 
extremely sorry that he should give the | bursing expences, is actually accounted 
committee so much trouble, for he did as- | for, so that his majesty may possilly be 
sure them, that his refusal was not preme- | led to believe, that all the money issued 
ditated, for he came the other day resolved | under these heads is accounted for, as he 
to take the oath, though he had then | gives no receipt for the same; and thus it 
dloubts if he should answer in what related | may happen, that by the artifice of a m- 
to secret service money, and he thought | nister, such sums of money may be issued 
he might have made his objections, when | under the heads of special service and to 
he was examined to it; and accordingly | reimburse expences, as may endanger the 
began to take the oath; but when he came | public liberty, while the crown may be 
to the general words, he found them to be | ignorant of the same, and by attending 
so strong and general, that he doubted if | only to what is specified to be for secret 
he should not be guilty of perjury, if he | service, may believe that service is kept 
should take the oath and not answer. within reasonable bounds. : 
That he had improved the time the | These are the most remarkable particu- 
committee had been so kind to give him, } lars that your committee think proper to 
and had consulted with the ablest law-| lay before you, relating to the head of 
ee and divines, and they have made | secret service, which, if it be considered 
is scruples stronger ; and that he did not | either by comparison, or by its conse- 
do it to obstruct the enquiry, but could | quence, either by the sum, or the manner 
not as an honest man, and with a safe con- | of its issue and receipt, are equally exor- 
science, take the oath; that he had laid | bitant, dangerous, and destructive. 
.hig case before the king, and was gutho-| If it be considered by the gross compa- 
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rison, then it stands as above; as 1,384,600/. | actually was in the exchequer applicable 


Gs. Sd. to 279,444. 1s. 7d. halfpenny; if 
by descending into particulars, then it will 
, the two remarkable years 1733 
and 1734, amountto 312,128/. 19s. 7d. 
being considerably more than the total 
ofthe whole ten years, from 1707 to 1717. 
And what is most astonishing, the de- 
mands for secret services, in the six weeks 
immediately preceding the resignation of 
the earl of Orford, amount to more than 
the whole expence, upon that head, in 
the three years ending August, 1710, and 
the draughts upon the exchequer for that 
use, in one day ent being the ninth day 
of February last (the last indeed he sat at 
the treasury) amount to a greater sum 
than was issued for that service, in any 
one of the afore-mentioned three years, 
so gloriously distinguished by repeated 
victories. 

And if the consequences of this profu- 
sion be considered, what can they be but 
the alteration of a government, which so 
lately was supported in that branch for 
one fifth part of the expence upon the 
medium of the ten years. Your commit- 
tee have informed you how the power, the 
influence, the offices of the government have 
been employed by him towards violating 
the freedom of your elections; and they ap- 

rehend they have just grounds to suspect 
that part of these immense sums have been 
expended for the same most pernicious pur- 
; and the rather when they consider 
rom what question the obstinate silence of 
Paxton took its rise, as also what sums 
have been given towards the defraying the 
expences of the new charter at Radnor, 
and to carry on the prosecutions at Col- 
chester, as also the strong probability of 
the same practice being carried on with 
respect to the borough of Orford; besides 
the remarkable sum to Lever, as a reward 
to a most unjust returning officer, cen- 
sured by, and actually under the punish- 
ment of parliament, as a violator of the 
. liberties of his country. 

Nor are the apprehensions of your com- 
mittee at all lessened when they consider 
the manner of issuing and receiving these 
great sums ; for here they find the regular 
course and order of the exchequer was, 
on the 9th of February last, overturned by 
pawning the orders to a bank-man for im- 
mediate payment, by which means the 
earl of Orford got 17,4611. into his own 
hands, one of the last days he remained in 
the treasury, which was disguised in three 
warrants, and was much more than there 


to the uses of the civil government. 

They also find the sums issued under 
the two heads of special services, and 
to reimburse expences for his majesty’s 
service, though they seem to imply open 
and determinate uses, yet they are issued 
without receipt from his majesty as well ag 
without account, except what relates to 
the solicitors of the treasury; so that it 
is possible the sums under these twe 
heads, amounting to 508,781/. ls. 1d.ma 
be issued and employed for uses, whic 
the crown itself may look upon as no ways 
ee part of the article of secret service; 
and if a profuse and designing minister 
should by these means get a power of 
squandering such vast sums of secret ser- 
vice money upon his own arbitrary dee 
signs, while the crown may be misled to 
imagine that this branch of the govern- 
ment is carried on at a moderate and jus- 
tifiable expence, your committee appre- 
hend that the king may be impoverished, 
the civil list exhausted, the just debts un- 
paid, and the people in consequence loaded 
with new burthens to replace that profu- 
sion which may be so dangerous to their 
liberties. 

Your Committee have now laid before 
you the conduct of the earl of Orford, 
with relation to the payment of the troops, 
the freedom of your elections, and the 
quantity as well as manner and conse- 
quence of issuing and receiving the public 
money, supposed to be employed for secret 
services of the state, notwithstanding the 
obstructions they have met with either for 
want of power to compel or indemnify the 
unwilling witness or accomplice, and from 
their inability to protect and support those 
who might have been more ready to do 
their duty to the public. , 

Your Committee are now proceeding in 
the examination of the copies of the papers 
and letters, and extracts of letters relating 
to the Convention, referred to them b 
the House, which they will report with all 
possible dispatch.* 


* Mr. Coxe, in his Memoirs of sir Robert 
Walpole, closes his review of the above Report 
with the following observations on the .ru- 
mours industriously circulated, that sir Robert 
gained enormous riches from the plunder of the 
public : 7 

‘©The current opinion of his vast wealth 
was, in some degree, sanctioned by his profuss 
style of living, and the re sums which he 
expended at Houghton, in buildings and pur- 
chases, which could not amount to Icss than 
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A Motion was made, and the question 
put, That the above Report be printed ; 
and the previous question being put there- 
on, it passed in the negative. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 


$00,0003., and to which it was said the income 
of his estate, and the known salary of his 
visible employments, were manifestly inade- 


ry This heinous charge sh be best answered 
by a plain statement of his private property, 
et acquirements, and thesitention of bes 
affairs at his death. 

‘¢ In the first chapter of these Memoirs, I 
have shewn from undoubted documents, that 
his family estate, to which he succeeded in 
1700, amounted to 2,169/. a year, and that it 
had been relieved from embarrassments by his 
wife’s fortune. His generous temper, and li- 
berality in promoting the Hanover succession, 
appear to have involved him in his early days 
in some difficulties, from which he was after- 

ards relieved by the emoluments of the offices 
which he held under the Whig administration 
in the reign of queen Anne, and while pay- 
master general of the forces in the reign of 
George the first. But he ly au ted 
his fortune by disposing of South Sea-Stock. 
He was, however, principally indebted for this 
acquisition to his own sagacity, and to the 
judgment and intelligence of bis agents, Ja- 
combe and Gibson; for he was sv far from 
being entrusted with the secrets of the ma- 
nagers, that he was execrated by them for 
having uniformly opposed the project, and fa- 
voured the proposal of the Bank. His good 
fortane, however, was still greater than his own 
discernment or the intelligence of his agents, 
for he narrowly escaped being a great sufferer 
in the last subscription, by the ipitate fall 
rai the sepa i orders dae he had sent 

m Houghton, by sir H ingfield, to- 

her with a list of his friends Seine to 

subscribers, came too late to be executed ; 
and the delay prevented his participating in the 
general calamity. 

‘¢ This addition so considerably increased his 
revenue as sufficiently to account for his ex- 

in building, improving, and purchasing 
at Houghton, which he commenced in the fol- 
lowing year, as well as for the acquisition of 
that noble collection of pictures which cost 
him 40,000/., and which sold for nearly double 
the original price. 

‘¢ During his continuance in office, he pro- 
vided for his family by lucrative offices for 
life. Thus be was enabled to expend his 
private fortune, considerably increased by the 
rise of landed property, and his ministerial 
emoluments, in that profuse style of living 
which incurred auch unqualified censure. 

‘* These details of the estate and property of 
sir Robert Walpole, cannot badee aed snes: 
fluous, when it is considered that he has been 
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Sesston.] July 15.% The king came to 
the House of Peers, and gave the ro 
assent to several Bills: after which hi 
majesty made the following Speech to both 
Houses : 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘‘ The session of i t has 
been drawn out into so unusual a length, 
and the season of the year is so far ad- 
vanced, that I am persuaded, you are all 
very desirous of a recess. 

‘‘ I acquainted you, at the beginning of 
the session, with my endeavours to bring 
about an accommodation between those 

rinces, whose union was most necessary 
in this critical conjuncture. The Treaty, 
lately concluded between the queen of 
Hungary and the king of Prussia, under 
ee ighly to the honour 

Great Britain, must undo ly pro- 
duce the best consequences te the com- 
mon cause. 

‘‘ The successes which have attended 
the Austrian arms in Germany, the con- 
junction of the king of Sardinia’s forces 
with those of the queen of Hungary in 
Italy, the present favourable disposition of 
the States General and of other great 
powers, are, under God, ee ee to 
the generous assistance affo by this 
nation to its ancient and natural allies. 

‘© These happy events cannot fail to 
give encouragement to our friends, and to 
establish the reputation of our strength, 
and our just influence abroad. 

‘¢ Tf, for the farther support and defence 


represented as a needy adventurer; that he 
was accused of having squandered and appro- 
priated the public money ; an accusation which 
was advanced without proof, believed without 
conviction, and is still credited by aarat| who 
take rumours for facts, and give unlimited faith 
to the rancorous assertiuns of party.” 


pas gpa igs of July lord sehr 

in eeper of is majesty’s priv 0 
sues of lord Hervey, vrenaued ; also ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of the county of Stafford, 
and sworn of the privy council. Mr. Pultesey 
was created baron of don, viscount Wring> 
ton, and earl of Bath. rd Bathurst was ap- 
pointed captain of his majesty’s band of pen- 
sioners, in the room of the duke of Boltoo, and 
sworn of the privy council. The duke of Bolton 
was appointed governor of the Isle of Wight 
and of Carisbrook castle, and the fortifications 
thereunto belonging in the said isle ; also made 
warden of the New Forest in Hampshire. Lord 
Delawar was appvinted master forester 
Frithan in thesaid forest. On the 15th the carl 
of Bath took his seat in the House of Peers, 
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of the queen of Hungary, and to restore 
and secure the balance of power, 80 par- 
ticularly recommended to me by my par- 
lisment, it should become necessary for me 
to contract new engagements, or to enter 
into farther measures, 1 rely upon your 
zeal and perseverance, in so just &@ Cause, 
to enable me to make them good. 

‘In the midst of these extensive trans- 
actions, I have been, and shal] continue to 
be, attentive to the prosecution of the war 

t Spain with the utmost vigour; 
which is of the greatest importance to the 
trade and navigation of my subjects; the 


encouragement and protection whereof, | 


_ shall be one of my principal cares. 


«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 
‘© The zeal, unanimity, and dis- 
patch, with which you have given such 
ge supplies, for the service of the cur- 
rent year, demand my particular thanks, 
and are fresh proofs of your duty to me, 
and of your concern for the true interest 
of your country. The success, with which 
these supplies have been raised, must con- 
vince all the world of the established credit 
of this nation. 


‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ I have the justest confidence in 
the affections of my people; which I shall 
not fail to cultivate, by a constant care of 
their rights and liberties, and by promot- 
ry Ss prosperity and happiness. Let 
it be your endeavour, in your respective 
countries, to make these my 
tions rightly understood ; to calm and heal 
all animosities and divisions ; to support 
my authority and government; and to 
preserve the peace and good order of the 

I 99 


om. | 

the lord chancellor, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the 16th of September. They 
were further afterwards prorogued to the 
16th of November. 


SECOND SESSION 
OF THE 
NINTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on es gt the Ses- 
sion*.] Novenber 16. e King came 


' @ «The British parliament, after several 
tions, this year met on the 16th of No- 


proroga 
vember, The reader here must be informed of | 


ood inten-— 
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to the House of Lords, and opened the 
Session with the following Speech to both 
Houses : 
«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen : 
‘«‘ The present important conjune- 
ture of affairs will, 1 am persuaded: be 


the state of parties in England, and of the 
reigning politics of this period. This informa- 
tion is the more poten as he cannot receive 
it from the papers and publications of that time, 
when party rage broke out with more violence 
than had been ever known since the time of 
the Revolution. 

‘¢ It is certain from experience, that it does 
not require so great abilities to oppose, as it 
does to head, or even to befriend, an administra- 
tion, in England. The great qualities that 
were seen in the gentlemen of thenew ministry 
while in the opposition, were all obscured from 
the eyes of the public when they beeame mi- 
nisters themselves. The truth is, they had but 
few personal friends; for though they were 
supported by the remains of the late adminis- 
tration, who were still very powerful, yet that 
was not from any kindness, but from the fear 
or hatred of a third party : and what added to 
the a odium of the new administration, 
was the disagreeable i erhar they were 
under of having changed both their party and 
their principles, without being possessed of any 
real power. This, with regard to money, was 
still in the bands of the old administration, and 
with regard to measures, it was ed by 
lord Carteret, a minister of superior capacity 
and influence, and independent of all party as 
to his power in the cabinet. 

‘¢ But even all the capacity of that great mi- 
nister was thought insufficient for justifying to 
the nation the bold measures that had been 
lately pursued: 16,000 British troops were 
now in Flanders idle, unemployed, and quar- 
relling with tbe inbabitants; without the 
Dutch peremptorily declaring for the queen 
of Hungary, by which some appearance arose, 
that the government of England was to take 
upon itself the whole support of the House 
of Austria. This appearance was strength- 
ened when the Hessians in British pay 
were sent to join the English in Flanders, 
and when it came to be publicly known, that 
the 16,000 Hanovcrians sent upon the same 
destination, were likewise to be in the pay of 
Great Britain, and that too upon terms given 
out to be more advantageuus than common. 

‘s All those topics, the latter especially, were 
blazoned out to the public in a set of the most 
flagitious and indecent writings that ever ap- 

ared in England. The press did not now, as 

ormerly, point at the minister alone, but at his 
master, because of his double capacity of king 
and elector, and the people were, on that ac- 
count, heated to distraction. It was easily 
foreseen, that if the opposition within doors 
should continue to be as strong as it was iu the 
preceding session, the consequences to the 
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thought a sufficient reason for calling you 
thus early together. 

‘¢ | have, in pursuance of the repeated 
advice of my parliament, taken such a 
part as appeared to me most conducive to 
the support of the House of Austria, and 
to the restoring and securing the balance 
‘of power. In this view, I ordered a con- 
siderable body of troops to be sent from 
hence into Flanders; and, at the close of 
the last session, I foresaw, and pointed out 


internal peace of the kingdom might be fatal ; 
and this consideration was the more serious, 
because a secret spirit of discontent began now 
te insinuate itself into some of the officers of 
the army, both at home and abroad, upon ac- 
eount of the Hanoverian troops. 

“The minister (for so lord Carteret was 
now termed) bore up against all the torrent of 
abuse againust his measures with vast spirit, 
and it seemed only to confirm and quicken his 
resolutions. He appealed to the proceedings 
of parliament, and to the late voice of the people, 
all which were unanimous in calling upon bis 
Majesty to support the House of Austria. He 
mentioned the promising situation of affairs on 
the continent, as the happy effects of his ma- 
jesty’s measures and firmness, and he continued, 
notwithstanding all that bad passed, to assure 
the public, that the Dutch would infallibly take 
part in the war, if they saw bis majesty per- 
severe in his conduct. 

‘¢ Many of the most candid and consistent 
friends of the late opposition agreed with the 
ininister in his sentiments, and some of them 
were taken into places of high trust. Lori 
Gower, the most popular nobleman in the op- 
position, was made lord privy-seal, which he 
afterwards resigned and resumed, and enjoyed 
to the full the confidence and favour of bis 
master; and lord Bathurst, who had been al- 
ways heard with great attention in the Honse 
of Peers, was made captain of his majesty’s 
band of pensioners; aud several gentlemen in 
the House of Commons were at the same time 
provided in places under the government. 

‘** Though these promotions and alterations 
in some measure seemed to secure a inajority 
for the government within, they were far from 
allaying the heats without doors. The chief 
of the preferments had fallen upon those who 
were consilered either as Tories, or as being 
very moderate men, with regard to any party, 
and the gentlemen in the opposition were not 
even without hopes, that when the gveat points 
came into debate, they wonld, some of them, 
as indeed happened to be the case, vote against 
the court. A loyal Address was moved for, 
opposed and carried in both Houses, and each 
met with a most gracious answer from his 
majesty. But the two parties kept up their 
strength ‘till the question about the Hanover 
Troops, oow known to be in British pay, should 
come to be debated.” Tindal. 
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to you, that it might be incumbent upon 
me, to enter into further measures for the 
same great and desirable ends. The aug- 
mentation of our strength in the Low 
Countries became a necessary step; for 
which purpose I sent, in concert with my 
allies, 16,000 of my electoral troops 
thither, with the Hessians in the British 
pay, in order to form such a force, in con- 
junction with the Austrian troops, as 
might be of service to the common cause 
in all events; and I doubt not but I shall 
have your assistance in the support of 
these necessary measures. 

«¢‘ The magnanimity and firmness of the 
queen of Hungary, notwithstanding s0 
many numerous armies sent against her; 
the resolute conduct of the king of Sardi- 
nia, and his strict adherence to his en- 

gements, though attacked in his own 

ominions ; the stop which has been hi- 
therto put to the ambitious designs of the 
court of Spain in Italy, (to which, the 
operations of my fleet, in the Mediterra- 
nean, have so visibly contributed ;) the 
change of affairs in the North, which has 
appeared by the public requisition, made 
by Sweden, of my good offices, for pro- 
curing a peace between Russia and that 
crown; and the defensive alliance ae 
upon, not only between me and the 
Czarina, but. also between me and the 
king of Prussia, are events, which could 
not have been expected, if Great Britain 
had not shewn a seasonable spirit abd vi- 
gour, in defence and assistance of its an- 
cient allies, and in the maintenance of the 
liberties of Europe, as well as of its own 
true, and lasting interest. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons: 

‘‘] have ordered the proper Esti- 
mates for the service of the ensuing year 
to be prepared, and laid before you, and 
also an Account of the expence of 
particular services, which I have already 
mentioned, and which you will find to 
have been concerted in as frugal a man- 
ner, as the nature of them would admit. 
I am persuaded, that you will readily in 
me such Supplies, as shall be found ne- 
cessary for the security and welfare of the 
nation, requisite for the support of the 
common cause, and adequate to the pre 
sent emergency. 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen : 

‘The importance of your deli- 
berations.at this time is so evident, that I 
will say nothing to enforce it. The 
nour and interest of my crown and king- 
doms; the success of the war, wherein I 
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am e ed inst Spain; and the re- 
establishment of the ‘balance and tran- 

uillity of Europe, will greatly depend on 

e prudence and vigour of your resolu- 
tions, Let it be your care to avoid every 
thing that may either delay or weaken 
them; and to convince the world, that 
you are determined to make a right use of 
‘the present opportunity.” 


Debate tn the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks*.] The king being withdrawn, 


The Marquis of Tweedale rose and said : 


My lords; it is not without the 
highest satisfaction, that every lover of 
mankind must look upon the alterations 
that have lately been produced in the 
state of Europe ; nor can any Briton for- 
bear to express an immediate and particu- 
lar pleasure to observe his country rising 
again into its former dignity, to see his own 
nation shake off dependence, and rouse 

inactivity, cover the ocean with her 
fleets, and awe the continent with her 
armies, bid once more defiance to the ra- 
pacious invaders of neighbouring king- 
doms, and the daring projectors of uni- 
versal dominion, once more exert her in- 
fluence in foreign courts, and raise another 
confederacy against the power of France. 
The queen of Hungary, who was lately 
obliged to retire at the approach of her 
enemies, to leave Vienna in danger of a 
Siege, and seek shelter in the remotest 
corner of her dominions, who was lately 
so harrassed with invasions, and encircled 
with dangers, that she could scarcely fly 
from one ravager, without the hazard of 
ing into the hands of another, is now 
able to give laws to her persecutors, to re- 
turn the violence which she has suffered, 
and instead of imploring mercy from those 
who had no regard but to their own in- 
terest, and were determined to annihilate 
her family and divide her dominions, now 
sits in ful security on her throne, directs 
the march of distant armies, and dictates 
the terms on which those who have entered 
her dominions shall be suffered to escape. 
Such, my lords, is the present state of 
e German empire; nor have the affairs 
of the rest of Europe been less changed ; 
€ power of the House of Bourbon has 
diminished on every side, its alliance 
been rejected, and its influence dis- 
Tegarded, 


.” From the Gentleman’s Magazine: com- 
piled hy Dr. Johnson. = 
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The king of Sardinia has openly engaged 
to hinder the Spaniards from eine a 
new kingdom in Italy; and though hie hae 
hitherto been somewhat embarrassed in his 
measures, and oppressed by the superio- 
rity of his enemies, has at least, by prevent- 
ing the conjunction of the Spanish armies, 
preserved the Austrians from being over- 
whelmed. Nor can the situation of his 
dominions, and the number of his forces, 
suffer us to doubt, that in a short time 
he will be able entirely to secure Italy, 
since he has already recovered his country, 
and drove back the Spaniards into the 
bosom of France. 

The condition of the other Spanish 
army is such, as no enemy can wish to 
be aggravated by new calamities. They 
are shut up in @ country without provisions, 
or of which the inhabitants are unwilling 
to supply them: on one side are neutral 
states, to which the law of nations bars 
their entrance; on another the Mediter- 
ranean sea, which can afford them only 
the melancholy prospect of hostile arma- 
ments, or sometimes of their own ships 
falling into the hands of the British; be- 
hind them are the troops of Austria read 
to embarrass their march, intercept their 
convoys, and receive those whem famine 
and despair incite to change their mas- 
ters, and to seek among foreign na- 
tions that ease and safety of which the 
tyranny of their own government, and the 
madness of their own Jeaders, has deprived 
them. Such is their distress, and so great 
their diminution, that a few months must 
complete their ruin, they must be destroy- 
ed witheut the honour of a battle, they 
must sink under the fatigue of hungry 
marches, by which no enemy is overtaken 
or escaped, and be at length devoured 
by those diseases, which toil and penury 
will inevitably produce. 

That the diminution of the influence of 
the House of Bourbon is not an empty 
opinion, which we easily receive, because 
we wish it to be true; that other nations 
likewise see the same events with the 
same sentiments, and prognosticate the 
decline of that power which has so long 
intimidated the universe, appears from the 
declaration now made by his majesty 
of the conduct of the Swedish court. 

That nation, which was tee overned 
by the counsels and glutted with the boun- 
ties of France, which watched the nod of 
her mighty patroness, and made war at 
her command against the Russian empire, 
now begins to discover that there 
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other powers more worthy of confidence 
and respect, more careful to observe their 
engagements, or more able to fulfil them. 
She therefore requests the British monarch 
to extricate her from those difficulties 
in which she is entangled by a blind com- 
pliance with French dictates, to restore 
to her the dismembered provinces, and 
recal that enemy which now impends 
ever her capital, and whom the French have 
neither interest to appease, nor strength 
to resist. 

Such, my lords, is the present pros- 

ect which offers itself to him who surveys 

urope with a political view, and exa- 
mines the present interest and dispositions 
of neighbouring potentates; such is the 
order which has been produced from ge- 
neral confusion, and such the re-establish- 
ment of equal power, which has succeeded 
these concussions of the world. 

It is no small addition to the pleasure 
‘which this change must afford every man, 
who has either wisdom to discover his 
own happiness, or benevolence to rejoice 
in that of others, that it has been the 
effect not of chance but of conduct; that 
‘it is not an unforeseen event, produced 
by the secret operation of causes fortui- 
tously concurring, but the result of a 
political and just design, well concerted 
and steadily pursued; that every advan- 
tage which has been gained, is the con- 
sequence of measures lain to. obtain it; 
_that our happiness has been procured by 
iaaag ree and that our counsels have not 

n lucky but wise. 

If we reflect, my lords, upon the causes 
which have contributed to the rescue of 
Europe from impending slavery, which 
have re-established the queen of Hungary 
in her dominions, enabled her to lay waste 
the territories of her invaders, confirmed 
Ner friends in their fidelity, and intimidated 
those whom rival interests inclined to wish 
her fall, or the hope of sharing in the 

lunder had incited to form designs against 
her; if we enquire to what it is to be 
ascribed, that she is able to form new 
alliances, and defend her dominions with 
confederate armies, we shall find it easy 
to trace all these revolutions to one cause, 
the steady and prudent conduct of the 
British monarch. 

Our sovereign, my lords, has looked on 
the troubles of Eurdpe with that concern 
which pune virtue inspires: he has seen 
‘the sufferings .of this illustrious princess 
with that compassion which is always due 
to magnanimity oppressed, and formed 
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resolutions for her assistance with that 
ardour, which courage naturally kindles ; 
but with that caution likewise and secrecy 
which experience dictates. But he re- 
merece. my lords, that though he was 
the friend of the queen of Hungary, he 
was to consider himself as the father of 
the people of England; that he was not 
to exhaust the forces of this nation ih 
romantic expeditions, or exhaust its trea- 
sures in giving assistance which was net 
needed. 

He therefore waited to observe the 
event of the war, and to discover whether 
the incessant struggles of the Austrians 
would be able to throw off the load with 
which they were oppressed; but he found 
that their spirit, hee ardent, could 
not supply the want of strength ; he found 
that they were fainting under insuperable 
labours, and that though they were in no 
danger of being conquered by their ene- 
mies, they must in ashort time be wearied 
with their numbers. | | 

His majesty then knew, my lords, that 
by sending them speedy assistance, he at 
once promoted the interest of his people, 
and gratified his own inclinations; he 
therctore, supplied the qucen with such 
sums as enabled her to levy new forces, 
and drive her enemies before her. By pro- 
curing a reconciliation with the. king of 
Prussia, he freed her from the nearest and 
most formidable danger, and gave her an 
eprcrny to secure herself against the 
mienaces of other powers. | 

But though she was set free from do- 
mestic dangers, though invasion was driven 
from her capital, though captivity pe 
longer pursued her flight, nor usurpation 
horerel over her throne, her more distant 
dominions were still a prey to her enemies. 
The Spaniards had already landed one 
army in Italy, with which another was 
hastening to Join. The success of this en- 
terprize, which would have Rane the 

eatest part of Italy, could only be hin- 

ered by the king of Sardinia, who was 

therefore solicited by the Spaniards and 
French to favour their design, with the 
strongest protestations, and the most mag- 
nificent promises. But these were over- 
balanced by the influence of the British 
monarch, whose name was of sufficient 
importance to make the weaker part most 
eligible, and to counter-balance the force 
of immediate interest. 

Thus was the passage into Italy barred 
against the Spaniards, by obstacles which 
they can never surmount, while the other 
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army is besieged by our fleet, and by the 
‘Austrians, ‘and reduced, instead of cons 
quering kingdoms, to change their camp, 
and regulate their marches, with no other 
view than to avoid famine; while that 

rince, Whose dominions might most com- 
modiously afford them succour, and whom 
all the ties of nature and of interest oblige 
to assist them, is awed by the British ships 
of war, which lie at anchor before his me- 
tropolis, and of which the commanders, 
upon the least suspicion of hostilities against 
the queen of Hungary, threaten to batter 
his palaces, and destroy his'city. — 

' In this manner, my lords, has his ma- 
jesty assisted the House of Austria with 
his treasures, his influence, and his navy ; 

“doves he: subdue some ‘enemies, and 
restrain others; thus does he hold the 
balance of the war, and thus does he add 
the weight of power to the scale of justice. 

' But to secure the success that has been 
already obtained, ‘and to take from the 
enemies of liberty all hopes of recovering 
the advantages which they have ‘lost, he 

now no longer confmed his assistance 
Yo negociations and pecuniary ‘supplies. 
He knows that alliances are always best 
vbsetved,' when they confer security, or 
ea manifest advantages; “and that 

ney will not be always equivalent to 
armies. He has, therefore, now’ acted 
i in defence of his ally, has filled 
landers once more with British troops, 
‘and garrisoned the frontier towns with the 
forces of that nation by which they were 
gained. The veteran now sees once more 
the plains over which he formerly pursued 
‘the squadrons of France, points the place 
“there he seized the standards, or broke 
the linés, where he trampled the oppres- 
¢ors df mankind, with that spirit which is 
ehkindled by liberty and justice. His 
heart now beats once more at the sight of 
‘thdse walls which he formerly stormed, 
and he shews' the wounds which he re- 
‘ceived in the mine or onthebreach. The 
‘Frenchy now discover, that they are not 
et Idrds of the continent: and that Great 
ritain has other armies ready to force 
‘once mote the ‘passes of Schellembourg, or 
Hreak down theé''entrenchments of Blen- 
‘heir ; “tb wrest from them the sceptre of 
‘universal ‘monarchy, and: confine them 

again to their own dontinion’. "" | > *! 
To the’ British regiments his majesty has 
joined-a large'body of the forces of his own 
“electorate, without ‘regard té the danger 
which je threaten his doYninidns in ‘the 
‘absence of his troops, having no’ other 
bee keg tn en deol BTS aie : 
i 
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view than to secure the public tranquil- 

‘at whatever hazard of his own, and 
being -convinced that private interest is 
most. effectually paca by a steady at- 
tention to general good. 

These measures, my lords, undoubtedly 
demand our gratitude and applause. Grae 
titude is always due to favourable inten- 
tions, and diligent endeavours, even when 
those intentions are frustrated, and those 
endeavours defeated ; and applause is often 
paid to success, when it has been merely 
the effect of chance, and been produced 
by measures ill adapted to the end which 
was intended by them. Butsurely, when 
just designs have been ily executed, 
when wise measures.are blessed with suc- 
cess, neither envy nor hatred will dare to 
refuse their acclamations; surely those 
will at least congratulate, whom the ‘core- 
ruption of their hearts hinders from re- 


joicing, and those who cannot love, will at 
east commend: : | | 
-- Here, my lords, I suspect no inclination 
to depreciate the happiness that we enjoy, 
or to calumniate that virtue by which it 
has been obtained; and therefore doubt 
not but your lordships will readily concur 
in the reasonable motion which I have now 
to offer: ~~ ves : sk 

‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return him the thanks 
of this House for his most gracious speeeh 
from the throne. 

‘¢ To declare our just sense of his ma 
jesty’s great care and vigilance for the — 
support of the House of Austria, and for 
restoring and securing the balance of 
power. ° pS i 

‘© To acknowledge his majesty’s great 
wisdom and attertion to the public wel- 
fare, m sending so considerable a body of 
his forces into the Low Countries, and in | 
strengthening them with his electoral 
troops, and the Hessians in the British 
pay; and thereby forming such an army 


= . 


as may defend and encourage those powers 


who are well intentioned, and give a real 
assistance to the queen of Hungary, and to 
assure his majesty of the concurrence and 
support of this House in this necessary 
measure, = ee 
ress our satisfaction in the 
good effects which the vigour exerted by 
Great Britain: in assisting its ancient allics 


-and maintaining the liberties of Europe, 


hath already had on the affairs of the 


‘queen of Hungary, and on the conduct of 
several powers; and our hopes that a 
leteady perseverance in the same measures 


tf, yore 
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will inspire the like spirit and resolution 
into other powers, equally engaged by 
treaties and common interest to take the 
like part. 

«‘ To give his majesty the strongest as- 
surances, that this House has the honour 
and safety of his majesty, the true interest 
_ and prosperity of his kingdom, the security 
and advancement of their commerce, the 
success of the war against Spain, and the 
re-establishment of the balance and tran- 

uillity of Europe, entirely at heart. That 
these shall be the great and constant ob- 
jects of our proceedings in all just and ne- 
cessary measures for attaining those great 
and desirable ends, and to stand by and 
defend his majesty against all his enemies.” 


Lord Montfort : 


My lords; the motion offered by 
the noble lord, is in my opinion so proper 
and just, so suitable to the dignity of this 
assembly, and so expressive of the gra- 
titude which the vi tenes of his majesty 
for the public good ought to kindle in 
every heart not chilled by ungenerous in- 
dolence, or hardened by inveterate disaf- 
fection, that I cannot discover any reason 
for which: it can be opposed, and therefore 
hope that every noble lord will concur in it 
with no less alacrity and zeal than I ‘now 
rise up to second it. 

It may indeed naturally be hoped from 
this LTouse, that his majesty’s measures 
will be readily approved, since they are 
such as even malice and faction will not 
dare to censure or oppose, such as ca- 
lumny will not venture to defame, and 
such as those who will not praise them can 
never mention. Ifit be allowed, that the 
interest of France is opposite to that of 
Great Britain, that the equipoise of power 
on the continent is to be preserved ; if any 
of the counsels of our ancestors deserve our 
attention, if our victories at Cressy or at 
Ramillies are justly celebrated by our 
_ historians, the wisdom of our sovereign’s 
conduct cannot be denied. 

The French, my lords, whom our armies 
in the reign of queen Anne saw flying bee 
fore them, who, from dividing kingdoms, 
and prescribing laws to mankind, were re- 
duced to the defence of their own country, 
who were driven from entrenchment to 
entrenchment, and from .one fortification 
to another, now grown insolent with the 
pleasures cf peace, and the affluence of 
commerce, have forgotten the power by 
which their schemes were buftied, and 
their arrogance repressed; by which their 
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fabric of universal monarchy was shat- 
tered, and themselves almost buried in the 
ruins. 

Infatuated with the contemplation of 
their own force, elated with the number of 
their troops, the magnificence of their 
cities, and the opulence of their treasury, 
they have once more meet themselves 
superior to resistance, and again aspire to 
the « command of the universe ; they have 
now for some time assumed the ha 
style of the legislators of mankind; and 
have expected, that princes should appeal 
to them as to the highest human 

and that nations should submit their claims 
to their arbitration ; they have already as- 
sumed the distribution of dominions, and 
expect that neither peace shall be con- 
cluded, nor war proclaimed, but by their 
permission or advice. 

By this gradation of exorbitant claimsand 
oppressive measures have they at length ar- 
rived, my lords, at the summit of inso- 
lence; by these steps have they ascended 
once morethe towering throne of universal 
monarchy ; nor was any thing wanting to 
complete their plan, but that their anctent 
rival, the German empire, should be re- 
duced to acknowledge their sovereignty, 
and that the supreme dignity of Europe 
should be the cit of the French apart 

The death of the late emperor without 
sons, furnished them with an opportuni 
of executing their design, too favourable 
to be neglected. They now imagined it 
in their power not only to dispose of the 
impcrial dignity, but to divide the do- 
minions of the House of Austria into many 
petty sovereignties, incapable singly of 
opposing them, and unlikely to unite m 
any common Cause, or to preserve a con 
fedetacy unbroken, if they should by ac- 
cident agree to form it. eo 

They therefore sent their armies into 
Germany, to superintend the appr 
election, and by hovering over the tere 
ritories of princes ‘unable to resist them, 
extorted voices in favour of their ally; & 
prince, whose dominions must by their 
situation always oblige him to compliance 
with the demands, and to concurrence In 
the schemes of his protectors, and who will 
rather act as the substitute of France, than 
the emperor of Germany. 

‘But it was to no purpose that they had 
graced their dependant with titular ho- 
nours and ensigns of sovereignty, if the 
House of Austria still retained its here- 
ditary dominions, and preserved its strengt 
when it had loat its dignity. They we 
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knew, that armies were equally formidable 
whether commanded by an emperor, or an 
inferior sovereign ; and that a mere altera- 
tion of names, though it might afford a 
slight and transient gratification to vanity, 
would produce no real encrease or ue 
They therefore thought it necessary 

Th ore thought it n to 
peed the present time of confusion, and 
excite all the princes of the empire to re- 
vive their ancient claims upon the Aus- 
trian territories; claims, which how long 
acever they had been forgotten, howsoever 
ebrogated by long prescription, or an- 
nulled by uent treaties, were now 
again to become valid, and to be decided 
by the arbitration of France. 

But this project being defeated by the 
heroic constancy of the queen of Hungary, 
whose wisdom and resolution, which will 
equal her name in future histories with 
those of the most successful conquerors, 
rejected their mediation, and refused to 
own her right doubtful, by submitting it to. 
be tried; they were obliged no longer to 
dissemble their designs, or make further 
Saas to respect or tenderness. Her 
all was argh to their own exaltation ; 
they therefore kindled a general confla- 
gration of war, they excited all the princes 
to take arms against her, and found it in- 
deed no difficult task to persuade them to 
attack a princess, whom they thought un- 
able to form an army, whom they believed 
they should rather pursue than engage, 
nk whexe dominions might be overrun 
without bloodshed, and whom they should 
conquer only by marching against. 

Such a combination as this, a combina- 
tion of monarchs, of which each appeared 
able singly to have carried on a war 
against her, nothing but the highest de- 

e of magnanimity could have formed a 
design of resisting; nor could that resist- 
ance have procured the least advantages, 
or retarded for a single day the calamities 
that were threatened, had it not been re- 
: by every martial virtue, had not 
policy united with courage, and caution 
with activity. 

Thus did the intrepidity of this princess, 
-my lords, support her against the storms 
that shook her kingdom on every side ; 
thus did those, whom her virtues gained 
over to her service, and whom her exam- 
ple animated with contempt of superior 
numbers, defend her against the forces of 
all the surrounding nations, led on by mo- 
narchs, and elated with the prospect of an 
easy conquest. 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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But the utmost that could be héped 
from the most refined stratagems, or the 
most exalted courage, was only that her 
fate might be deferred, that she should not 
fall wholly unrev: that her enemies 
‘would suffer with her, and that victo 
would not be gained without a battle. It 
was evident, that bravery must in time 
give way to strength, that vigour must be 
wearied, and policy exhausted, that by a 
constant succession of new forces, the 
most resolute troops must be overwhelmed ; 
and that the House of Austria could only 
gain by the war, the fatal honour of being 
ee 

This his majesty’s wisdom easily ena- 
bled him to discover, and his goodness in- 
cited him to prevent; he called upon all 
the powers, who had promised to preserve 
the atic Sanction, to have regard to 
the faith of nations, and by fulfilling their 
engagements, to preserve the liberties of 
Europe; but the success of his remon- 
strances only afforded a new instance of the 
weakness of justice, when opposed to in- 
terest or fear. All the potentates of the 
continent were restrained by the threats, 
or gained by the promises of France; and 
the disposal of the possessions of the Aus- 
trian House, seemed by the general con- 
sent of Europe, to be resigned to the fa- 
mily of Bourbon. 

But our sovereign was not yet discou- 
raged from asserting the rights which he 
had promised to maintain, nor did he 
think the neglect or treachery of others a 
sufficient reason for refusing that assist- 
ance, which justice and policy equally res 
quired. He knew the power of his own 
kingdom, and though he did not omit to 
cultivate alliances, he was conscious of hig 
ability to proceed without them ; and 
therefore showed, by sending his troops 
into the Austrian territories, that the mea- 
sures of the king of England were not to 
be regulated by either his enemies, or his 
confederates; that this nation is yet able 
to support its own claims, and protect 
those of its allies; and that while we at- 
tack one of the kingdoms of the House of 
Bourbon, we are not afraid to set the 
other at defiance. 

The effects of this conduct, my lords, 
were immediately apparent; the king of 
Sardinia pane | to oppose the entrance 
of the Spaniards into Italy; the king of 
Prussia not only made a peace with the 
queen of Hungary, by whom he was more 
to be dreaded than any other enemy, but 
entered into an alliance with his majesty, 
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who has made no small addition to his in- | have been procured by an annual repeti- 
fluence, by another treaty with the most | tion of the speeches from the throne, how- 
powerful nations of the north, ’ | ever gracious or exccllent. For ourselves, 
Thus, my lords, are the dreadful arms of | we have certainly obtained no new confi- 
France, which are never employed but in | dence from the crown, nor any higher de- 
the detestable and horrid plan of extend- | gree of honour among the people. ' The 
ing slavery, and supporting oppression, | incense, which from our censers has s0 
stopped in the full career of success. Thus | long perfumed the palace, has ‘inclined 
is the scheme of universal monarchy once | the nation ‘to suspect, that we are long 
more blasted, and the world taught, that | enough inured to idolatry, to offer up their 
the preservation of the rights of mankind, | properties for a sacrifice, whenever they 
the security of religion, and the establish- shall be required ; and I cannot dissemble 
ment of peace, are not impracticable, fury my suspicions, that a long continuance of 
the power of Britain is yet undiminished, | this custom may give some ambitious or 
opprestyS prince in some distant age, 
when perhaps this beneficent and ius 
trious family may be extinct, the confi- 
dence to demand it. oe 
~ I cannot but'be of opinion, and hope 
your ‘lordships will be convinced upon 
very short relection: that there is a gts 
of servility, which it becomes not thi 
House to use even to our monarchs: we 
are to remember, indeed, that reverence 
which is always due from subjects, but to 
reserve likewise that dignity which is 
inseparable from independence and legit 
lative authority. == ae : 
That we ought not to descend to the 
meanest of flattery, that we ought to pre- 
serve the privilege of speaking, without 
exaggerated praises, or affected acknow- 
ledgements, our regard not only to our- 
selves, but to our sovercign, ought to re- 
mind us. For nothing is more evident, 
my lords, than that no monarch can be 
happy while his people are miserable ; that 
the throne can be sccure only by being 
guarded by the affections of the peo- 
ple; and the prince can only gain and 
Petahhs their affections, by promot 
eir interest, and supporting’ their pri- 
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and that her spirit is not yet. depressed. 
By his majesty’s conduct, my lords, the 
reputation of our country is now raised to. 
jts utmost height ; we are now considered 
as the arbiters of empire, the protectors of 
ight, the patrons of distress, and the sus- 
tainers of the balance of the world. [| 
cannot therefore but conclude, that no 
man in this House will be unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that wisdom and firmness, 
which not only this nation, but the greatest 
part of the universe, will remember with 
gratitude in the remotest ages, and that 
the motion which 1 now second, will be, 
universally approved. | 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; though the motion has 
heen, by the noble lord who made it, in- 
troduced with all the art of rhetaric, and 
enforced by him that seconded it, with the 
utmost ardour of Zeal, and the highest 
raptures of satisfaction and gratitude; 
though all the late measures have been re- 
commended to our applause, as proofs of 
the strictest fidelity, and the most sa- 
gacious policy; and though I am ver 
far from intending to charge them wit 
greakness or injustice, or from pretending 
to have discovered in them a secret ten- 
Mency to advance any interest in opposition 
to that of Great Britain, I am yet not 
able to prevail upon myself to suppress 
#hose scruples which hinder me from cgn- 
curring with them, and from approving the 
Address which is now proposed. | 

I am less inclined, my lords, to favour 
the present motion, because I have lon 
been desirous of secing the ancient euiod 
of general addresses revived by this House; 
a method of address by which our princes 
were reverenced without flattery, and, 
‘which left us at liberty to honour the | are hastening to a crisis, in which all our 
crown, without descending to idolize the | prudence, and all our influence, ¥ 
wninistry. required; and we ought therefore to take 


I know not, my lords, what advantages | care not to perplex our resolutions by 


vileges. | 
But how, my lords, shall that monarch 
distinguish the interest of his people, 
whom none shall dare to approach with 
information? How shall their privileges be 
supported, if, when they are infringed, no 
man will complain? “And who shall dare 
to lay any public grievances, or private 
wrongs, before the king of Great Brita, 
if the highest assembly of the nation shall 
never address him but in terms of flattery? 
The necessity of putting an end to 
Corrupt custom, becomes every day more 
and more urgent; the affairs of Europe 
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voluntary ignorance, or destroy onr credit 
by a public Rad pared ‘of measures, 
which we are we 

stand. _ 

I suppose, none of your lordships, whe 
are not engaged in the administration of 
affairs, will think it derogatory from the 
reputation of your abilities and experience, 
to confess, that you do not yet see all the 


measures which you are desired to ap- 
laud; measures which have been too 
fately taken to discover their own ten- 
dency, and with relation to which no pa- 
pers have been laid before us. We are 
told of armies joined, and treaties conclud- 
ed, and therefore called upon to praise the 
wisdom of our negociations, and the use- 
fulness and vigour of our military prepara- 
tions; though we are neither acquainted 
on what terms our alliances are formed, 
nor on what conditions our auxiliaries as- 
sist us. ; 
_ This, my lords, is surely such treatment 
as no liberal mind can very patiently sup- 
port; it is little less than to require that 
-we should follow our guides with our eyes 
shut; that we should place implicit confi- 
dence in the wisdom of our ministers, and 
having first suffered them to blind our- 
selves, assist them afterwards to blind the 
‘people. a fe aah en 
_ The longer I dwell upon the considera- 
.tion of this motion, the more arguments 
arise to persuade me, that we ought not 
hastily to agree to it. My lords, the ad- 
_ dress proposed, like the speech itself, is of 
. avery complicated and intricate kind, and 
comprises in a few words many transac- 
. tons of great importance, crowded together 
with an artful brevity, that the mind may 
be hindered by the multitude of images, 


from a distinct and deliberate considera- 


.tion of particulars. Here are acts of 
. Regociation confounded with operations of 
War, one treaty. entangled with another, 
and the union of the Hanoverians with 
our troops, mentioned almost in the same 
sentence with the Spanish war. This 


crowd of transactions, so different in their 


ature, 80 various in their consequences, 
who can venture to approve in the gross? 
or who can distinguish without long exa- 
mination ? 


charged with want of candour, in suppos- 

ing the motion not to be an extempo- 
raneous composition, but to be drawn u 

. With art and deliberation. It is well 

own, that the address is often concerted 


on the Address of Thanks. 
‘at the ‘Samié ‘timie that the speech is com- 


known not to under-' 


‘afraid of en 


Thope, my lords, that I shall not be 
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posed ; and that it is not uncommon to take 
advantage of the superiority which long 
acquaintance with the question gives those 
who defend the motion, above those who 


‘Oppose it. 


We are indeed told, that the visible ef- 
fects of His majesty’s measures prove their 


‘expediency, and that we may safely ap- 
circumstances or consequences of the | 


laud that conduct of which we receive 
the benefits. But, my lords, the advan- 
tages must be seen or felt before they can 
be properly acknowledged; and it has not 
been shown, that we have yet either inti- 
midated the enemies of the queen of 
Hungary, whose interest we have been 
lately taught to believe mseparable ‘from 
our own, or encouraged any new allies to 
declare in her favour. 

The Dutch, my lords, are not yet 
roused from their slumber of neutrality ; 
and how loudly soever we may assert our 
zeal, or with whatever pomp we may dis- 
play our strength, they still seem to doubt 
either our integrity or force; and -are 
ing‘in the quarrel, lest the 
should be either conquered or betrayed. 
Nor has the approach of our army, how- 
ever they may be delighted with the show, 
inspired them with more courage, though 
they are enforced by the troops of Han- 
‘over. 

The addition of these forces to the’ Bri- 
tish army, has been mentioned as an in- 
stance of uncommon attention to the great 
cause of universal liberty, as a proof that 
no regard has been paid to private interest, 
and that all considerations are sacrificed 
to public good. But since no service can 
be so great but it may be overpaid, ‘it is 
necessary that we may judge of the benefit, 
to inform us on what terms it has been 
obtained, and how well the act’ of succés- 
sion has been observed on‘this occasion. 
Though I am too well acquainted, my 
lords, with the’ maxims which prevail in 
the present age, and’ have ‘had too much 
experience of the motives, by which the 
decisions of parliament are influenced, ‘to 
offer any motion of’ my ‘own, ‘yet these 
reasons will withhold me from concurrthg 
with this. I cannot but‘ be of opinion, 
that the qtiestion ought td'‘be postponed 
to another day, in which the House may 
be fuller, ‘dur deliberations be assisted by 
the wisdom and expériéncé of more than 
thirty lords, who are now absent, and the 


‘subjects’ of enquiry, of’ which many tre 
new. and unexpected, ‘thay'be more actus 


rately considered ; nor’can I prevail upon 
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myself to return to general declarations 
any other than general answers. 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords; as there has arisen no 
new question, as his majesty, in vane 
the queen of Hungary, has only followe 
the advice of parliament; I am far from 

_ being able to discover, why any long deli- 
beration should be necessary to a concur- 
rence with the motion now before us, or 
whence any doubt can arise with regard 
to the effects of his majesty’s measures ; 
effects which no man will deny, who will 
believe either his own eyes, or the testi- 

_ mony of others; effects which every man 
who surveys the state of Europe must 

perceive, and which our friends and our 
enemies will equally confess. : 

To these measures, which we are now 
to consider, it must be ascribed, that the 
French are no longer lords of Germany ; 
shat they no longer hold the princes of the 
empire in subjection, lay provinces waste 
at pleasure, and sell their friendship on 
their own terms. By these measures have 
the Dutch been delivered from their ter- 
rors, and encouraged to deliberate freely 
upon the state of Europe, and prepare for 
the support of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
But the common cause has been most 
evidently advanced by gaining the king of 
Prussia, by whose defection the balance 
_ of the war was turned, and at least 30,000 
men taken away from the scale of France. 

- This, my lords, was a change only to 
be effected by a patient expectation of op- 
portunities, and a politic improvement of 
casual advantages, and by contriving me- 
thods of reconciling the interest of Prussia 

_ with the friendship of the queen of Hun- 
gary ; for princes, like other men, are in- 

clined to prefer their own interest to all 
other motives, and to follow that scheme 

. which shall promise most gain. 

That all this, my lords, has been effected, 

_«annot be denied; nor can it be said to 

have been effected by any other causes 
than the conduct of Great Britain: had 
this nation looked either with cowardly 
despair, or negligent inactivity, on the 
rising power of France and the troubles of 
the continent ; had the distribution of em- 

.. pire been left to chance, our thoughts 

confined wholly to commerce, and our. 
rospects not extended beyond our own 
island; the liberties of Europe had been 

. at an end, the French had established 

themselves in the secure possession of 
universal monarchy, would henceforth 
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have set mankind at defiance, and wantoned 
without fear in oppression and insolence. 

These, my lords, are conscquences of 
the measures pursued by his majesty, of 
which neither the reality nor the import- 
ance can be questioned, and therefore 
they may doubtless be approved without 
hesitation. For surely, my lords, the ad- 
dition of the Hanoverian troops to the 
forces of our own nation can raise no 
scruples, nor be represented as any viola- 
tion of the Act of Settlement. 

Of the meaning of that memorable act, 
I believe, I do not need any information. 
I know it is provided, that this nation shall 
not be engaged in war in the quarrel of 
Hanover ; but I see no traces of a recipro- 
cal obligation, nor can discover a“ clause, 
by which we are forbidden to make use in 
our own cause of the alliance of Hanover, 
or by which the Hanoverians are forbidden 
to assist us. 

I hope, my lords, this representation of 
the state of our transactions with Hanover, 
will not be charged with artifice or so- 
phistry. I know how invidious a task is 
undertaken by him who attempts to shew 
any connection between interests so gene- 

y thought opposite, and am supported 
in this apology only by the consciousness 
of integrity, and the intrepidity of truth. 

The oe of canal my lo 
was at this time apparently necessary. 
Our own troops, joined with the Hessians, 
composed a body too small to make any 
efficacious opposition to the desi of 
France ; but by the addition of 16,000 
men, became sufficiently formidable to ob- 
lige her to employ those troops for the 
security of her Houten: with which she 
intended to have overwhelmed Italy, and 
to have exalted another Spanish prince to 
a new kingdom. The Spaniards, deprived 
of this assistance, harassed by the Austrians 
with perpetual alarms, and debarred by 
our fleet from the supplies which are pro- 
vided for them in their own country, must 
languish with penury and hardships, being | 

qually cut off from succour and from 


e 
flight. 

Thus, my lords, it is evident, that the 
true and everlasting interest of Great 
Britain has been steadily pursued; that 
the measures formed to promote it have 
been not only prudent, but su 
We did not engage sooner in the quarrel, 
because we were not able to form an army 
sufficiently powerful. An advantageous 
peace is only to be obtained by vigorous 
preparations for war; nor is it to be ex- 
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| that dur énemies should court our 
| ip, till they see that our opposition 
is really formidable. Such, my lords, is 
_ our present state; we may reasonably 


_ hope that the French will desist from their 


' designs, because they will have a confede- 
_ Yacy to oppose, more powerful: than that 
- by which their immortal monarch was 


_ Jately hambled ; and I hope that conduct . 


* will always be applauded in this House, 
' which enables us to repress the arrogance 
of France. | 


- The Earl of Westmoreland; — 


; My lords ; though the warmth with 
* which the noble lord has .defended the 
: pgm jos,..and the: paces sage 
- he asserts. the. propriety and effi ry) 
- the measures to which it relates, are cock 
= proofs of the st h of his conviction as 
‘* feave no room to doubt his sincerity; yet 
as the same arguments do not operate 
* upon different minds with the same force, 
“> Lhope I shall net be thought leas sincere, 
~ ov less studious of the public happiness, or 
:: the honour of the crown, though I pre- 
* ®me to differ from him. -_ 
* In the. motion now before us, I cannot 
~ Concur, because, though it should be al- 
» lowed to contain a just representation of 
foreign affairs, yet it appears to me to 
omit those considerations which I think it 
the duty of this House to offer to his 
Majesty. This. nation is, in my opinion, 
‘+ €@Xposed to 'enemies more formidable than 
a the French; nor do I think that we are at 
- leisure to-defend the liberties of Europe, 
: tiltwe have made some provisions for the 
security of our own; or to regulate the 
ce of power, till we have restored 
our constitution ‘to its ancient equilibrium. 
That there are flagrant proofs of the 
», "ost enormous corruption throufhout the 
Whole subordination of public offices ; that 
S Ow public funds are only nurseries of 
* Iraud, and that trust of every kind is only 
2 Considered as an opportunity of plunder- 
> ing, appears evidently from the universal 
b te of luxury and extravagance, 
from 


Fue pee en ae! 
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the sudden affluence of private men, 
the wanton riot of their tables, the 
; Tegal splendour of their equipages, and the 
— setentatious magnificence of their build- 


; t is evident likewise, that corruption is 
Nt confined to public offices; that those 
: Who have lost their own integrity, have 
$ endeavoured to destroy the virtue of others; 
: attempts have-been made‘to subject 
fhe whole nation te the influence of cor- 
(VOL, XII, } 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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tuption, and to spread the contagion of 
bribery from the highest ta the lowest 
classes of the people. . - 

It is therefore necessary before we en- 

gage in the consideration of foreign af- 
fairs, to proseeute the enquiry which was. 
begun in the last session, to trace wick- 
edness to its source, and drag the. authors 
of our miseries into the light. 
_’ Fhese; my lotds, are the enquiries 
which the general voice of the people im- 
portunately demands; these are the peti- 
tions which ought never to be rejected ; 
all parties are now united, and all animo- 
sities extinguished; nor is there any 
other clamour than for enquiries from par- 
liament. 

The other House, my lords, has been 
engaged in the laudable attempt to detect 
those who have betrayed or plundered, 
or corrupted, their country; and surely 
we ought to have se much regard to our 
own honour, as not to suffer them to toil 
alone in a design so popular, so just, and 
so necessary, while we amuse ourselves, 
with applauding the sagacity of our minis- 
ters, who, whatever they may hope them- 
selves, or promise others, have not yet 
prevailed on any foreign power to concur 
with them, or to interpose in the affairs 
of the continent, And therefore I can- 
not conceal my suspicion, that instead of 
furnishing any subject for panegyrics én 
our policy and caution, we are now wast- 
ing our treasures, and our strength ina 
romantic expedition. | 

Since therefore, my lords, our domes- 
tic evils seem to me most dangerous, I 
move that in order to their speedy remedy, 
and that the people may see we do not 
forget their immediate interest, this Ad- 
dition be made to the Motion now be- 
fore us : : 

«And humbly to assure his majesty, 
that we will apply our constant an Pe 
severing endeavours to calm and _ heal 
animosities and divisions, unseasonable as 
they are at all times, and most pernicious 
in the present juncture, which the true 
fatherly tenderness of his majesty, out of 
the abundance of his constant care for the 
rights and liberties of his people, has so 
aftectionately at the close of last session 
recommended from the throne, by search- 
ing thoroughly and effectually into the | 
grounds, which are or ‘may be assigned 
tor public discontent, agreeably to the 
ancient rules and methods of parliament.” 

This additional clause being delivered 
in writing to the Lord Chancellor, he read 
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‘it to the House, but said that his lord- 
ship spoke so low, that he could not tell 
where he jy gre to have it inserted. 

- he earl of Westmoreland then direct- 
ed him to read the motion, which done, 
he desired that his clause might be added 
-at the end. 


Lord Raymond : 


My lords; the Addition which the 
ache lord has offered to the Address he 
cannot, in my opinion, be proper 
Smitted; as it has ao relation to the! : 
ceding clauses, but is rather inconsistent 
with them. Nor dol think it only im- 
‘proper with regard to the other part of 
the motion, but unnecessary in itself; 
-since it has no reference to his majesty’s 
h, now under our consideration ; 
,eince it will facilitate nene of our enqui- 
ries, which may be carried on with equal 
vigour without any such unseagonable de- 
claration of our design. If, therefore, the 
motion for the amendment be not with- 
drawn, I shall move that the first question 
be first put. 

The question was then put upon the 
marquis of Tweedale’s motion, and it 
passed in the affirmative, without any 
division. | 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.] The 
Address was as follows : 

,  § Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘‘ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your majesty our sincere 
and humble Thanks for your most gra- 
cious Speech from the throne. 

‘¢ The support of the House of Austria, 
and the restoring and securing the balance 
of power, are of so great moment, as well 
to the essential interests of this nation in 
particular, as to the liberties of Europe 
in general, that we esteem it our peculiar 
felicity, in this critical and dangerous con- 
juncture, to have a prince upon the throne, 
who not only shews the most gracious 
regard to the advice of his parliament 
upon this important subject, but takes all 
Qpportunities to confirm and animate them 
an the pursuit of it. We acknowledge, 
with hearts full of gratitude, your majes- 
¢y’s royal wisdom and effectual care in 
Carrying on this great work, which has 
appeared in nothing more than in sending 
so considerable a body of your forces into 
the Low Countries, and in strengthening 


them afterwards with your electoral troops, 


pre- 
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and the Hessians in the British pay. By 
this step, so honourable to your majesty, 
and so advantageous to your allies, your 
majesty has demonstrated that you prefer 
this glorious cause to all other considera- 
tions, and have formed such an army, as 
may at once defend and encourage those 
powers who are weil intentioned, and give 
8 real assistance to the queen of Hungary: 
and we beg leave to assure your majesty 
of our cheerful and zealous concurrence 
and support in this necessary measure. 

“The good effects, which the vigour 
exerted by Great Britain, under your ma- 
jesty’s authority and influence, in assist- 
ing its ancient allies, and maintaining the 
liberties of Europe, hath already had upon 
the affairs of the queen of Hungary, upon 
the conduct of several powers, and the 
state of Europe in general, are visible to 
all the world. It is with the utmost satis- 
faction we observe them; and rely oa 
your majesty’s known care and attention 
to the public welfare, to pursue and im- 
prove them; and we cannot but entertain 
well-grounded hopes, that so great an ex- 
ample, and a steady perseverance in the 
same measures, will inspire the like spirit 
and resolution into other powers, equally 
engaged by treaties and common mmterest, 
to take the like part. 

‘¢ Your majesty has laid before us so 
just a representation of the importance of 
our deliberation at this time, as cannot 
fail to make an impression upon all true 
lovers of their ‘country, equal to the digni- 
ty and weight of it. Permit us on our 
parts, to give your majesty the strongest 
assurances that we have the honour 
safety of your majesty, the true interest 
and prosperity of your kingdoms, the 
security and advancement of theiy com- 
merce; the success of the war against 
Spain, and the re-establishment of, the 
balance and tranquillity of Europe, entirely 
at heart. These shall be the constant 
objects of our proceedings and resolutions, 
from which we will never depart ; being 
firmly determined to support your majesty 
in all. just and necessary measures for at- 
taining those great and desirable ends, 
and to stand by and defend your ma- 
jesty, and your government, against all 
your enemies.” 


The King’s Answer.] His majesty re- 
turned this Answer : 
‘My Lords, 
“The duty and affection, which you 
express in this Address, for my person 
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aod government, are accompanied with so 
great zeal for the common cause, and the 
true interest of my kingdoms, as gives me 
the utmost satisfaction. 1 thank you 
heartily for it; and: doubt not but yonr 
vigorous support, so early and unanimous- 
ly given, have the best effects, both 
athome and abroad.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.] The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, 

_ Lord Hartington rose and moved, 
« That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
Thanks of this House for his most gracious 
Speech from the throne; to express our 
satisfaction at the constant attention 
is majesty has been graciously pleased to 
give tq the advice of his parliament; and 
to assure his majesty, that, as we think the 
support of the House of Austria, and the 
restoring and securing the balance of 
power in Europe, are inseparable from the 
true interest of these kingdoms, we have a 
grateful sense of the early care his majesty 
took in forming such a force in the Low 
Countries, . might be of service to those 
great and desirable ends; which, we are 
satisfied, could not, at that time, have been 
so readily and effectually done, as by his 
majesty’s sending a body of his electoral 
ring ether with the Hessians, to hea 
the British and Austrian forces in those 
parts; and that this House will cheerfull 
and effectually support his majesty in 
sach measures ; to congratulate 
his majesty on the happy turn of affairs in 
the North; and to declare, that we are 
fally convinced, that it is owing to the 
pe and vigour, which his majesty has 
lewa in the defence of his allies, that the 
king of Sardinia has been enabled to act a 
part so useful to the common eause, and 
that the queen of Hungary has been en- 
couraged to bear up amidst extreme diffi- 
culties, and- notwithstanding the numerous 
enemies sent against her; to assure his 
majesty that this House will grant to his 
majesty such supplies, as shall be found 
necessary. for perfecting the great work in 
which he is engaged, for prosecuting with 
Vigour the just and necessary war with 

Pala, and fer maintaining the honour and 

security of his majesty and his kingdoms ; 


in all our deliberations we will en- 
yvihand to make manifest te the world, 
we have nothing so rauch at heart as 


his pina of his majesty, the support of 


his 


Overnment, and. the i f 
Gown and G eee , 
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This motion being seconded, a debate 
ensued,* in which several members ob- 
jected to the same, as implying too hasty 
an approbation of the measures of the mi- 
nistry. 


Sir Watkin Williams Wynn spoke as 
follows : , 


Mr. Speaker; what happened to- 
wards the end of last session, gave me & 
strong suspicion, that our new ministers 
Souk not only tread the steps of the old, 
but would endeavour to ,improve every 
bad precedent introduced by any of their 
predecessors: their conduct since that 
time has added to this suspicion; and 
the motion now made to you has con- 
firmed it. Every one must remember 
how violently some gentlemen in both 
Houses of Parliament have for several 
years been exclaiming inst the late 
custom of making long complaisant Ad- 
dresses to the crown, by way of answer to 
his majesty’s Speech from the throne; 
and with how much zeal they endeavoured 
to persuade us, to return to our old cus- 
tom of presenting a short general Address 
upon such occasions. Yet no sooner have 
those gentlemen got into power, and I be- 
lieve but a very small share of it, than 
they quite alter their tone, and propose to 
us a much longer, and, I think, a more pa- 
rasitical Address than was ever proposed 
by any of their predecessors. 

Surely, Sir, they must have a most con- 
temptible opinion of this House, if the 
expect, that we should plunge into hig 
encomiums upon measures which we know 
nothing of, and assert facts which it is not 
possible for us to tell whether they be true 
or not. If we comply with such a request, 
I must say, they or their successors, for I 
foresee their reign will not be long, will 
have reason to cry out with the Roman 
emperor, they are shocked with the slavish 
complaisance of the British senate. When 
I say this, Sir, every gentleman must see, 
that I point at those expressions in the 
motion, which propose our declaring that 
we have a grateful sense of the early care 
his majesty took, in forming such a force 
in the Low Countries, as might be of ser- 
vice to the support of the House of Aus- 
tria, and restoring the balance of power; 
that this could not have been so effectually 


done as by his majesty’s sending a bedy of 


his electoral troops into those parts; and 
that the king of Sardinia’s being enabled 
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to act a part useful to the common cause, 
and the queen of Hungary’s being encou- 
raged to bear up amidst her difficulties, 
are owing to the spirit and vigour his ma- 
Jesty has shewn in the defence of his allies. 

or God’s sake, Sir, what have we now 
before us, that can give the least authority 
for any of those flattering declarations ? 
His majesty’s Speech, indeed, seems to 
give some sort of authority, but it is an 
established maxim in this House. to. look 
upon that as the speech of the ministers ; 
and ministers, we know, are not very scru- 
pulous im asserting facts, which, they think, 
may tend to a justification of their con- 
duct, as is manifest from many speeches 
during our late administration, and parti- 
cularly from that Speech made by our mi- 
misters in the year 1726-7,* which is, per- 
haps, one of the longest and most stuffed 
with bold assertions, that was ever attempt- 
ed to be passed upon a British parliament ; 
and every one may now see the misfor- 
tunes naturally flowing from the conduct 
which that Speech was intended to justify. 
The facts asserted in that Speech were such 
as have since appeared to be false, and, in- 
deed, they were such as from the very 
nature of things would have appeared sus- 
picious to an independent and unpreju- 
diced parliament; we therefore never 
ought, in our Address, to repeat any of 
those facts mentioned or referred to in the 
Speech from the throne ; much less in our 
Address, to declare our satisfation with re- 
gard to any circumstance that may proba- 
bly, upon a strict examination, appear to 
be false, which is, I think, the case with 
regard to several circumstances mentioned 
in this proposition. That his majesty has 
gent a few of his British troops to Flanders 
és certainly true, and, I believe, we shall 
yery soon find it to be so, by the demands 
made upon us for their support and trans- 
portation ; but how they can, in that coun- 
try, be of any service to the queen of 
Hungary, or to the restoring of the ba- 
tance of power, is more than I can compre- 


hend, unless it could be said, that the 


Dutch are to join with us, in order to form 
an army for attacking France upon that 
side; and if l am tightly informed, the 
contrary of this is true ; for, 1 believe, they 
dave declared to us, that whoever strikes 
the first blow in that part of the world, 
they will Jook upon as their enemies, and 
will treat them as such. But suppose, 
pir, that the force we have sent to Flan- 
a ete 
@ See Vol. 8, p. 583. 
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ders could there be of any service to the 
queen of Hungary, or the balance of 
power, Can we say, it has been done early? 
Early with regard to what, Sir? Surely, # 
cannot be said to have been done early 
with regard to the season of the year ; for 
the time for action was almost over before 
they were sent there. And with regard to 
the war now carrying on against the queen 
of Hungary, i am sure, it cannot be said 
to have been done early; for if it had not 
been for the surprising fidelity and bravery 
of her own subjects, and the more sur- 
prising ill conduct of her enemies, she had 
been obliged to submit to a carte-blanche 
long before we sent a man into Flanden. 
This word, ‘ early,’ can therefore be sup- 
posed to relate only to our new ministers; 
and in this case it ought to have a conse- 
quence which I wish it may, but it is such 
a one as they, 1 believe, do not wish to 
see. It ought to engage us in an enquiry, 
why this was not done by our former mi- 
nister ; for if it is such a wise and such 8 
necessary step in our-new ministers, why 
was it not thought on? Why was it net 
made by our old? 

For these reasons, Sir, the se of 
our troops to Flanders is a measure which 
we ought not to precipitate ourselves inte 
an approbation of: At-least we cannot, I 
think, say to his majesty thet it bes been 
done early. As the affair cannot yet come 
properly before us, I shell not determine 
myself upon either side of the question; 
but in the light it appears to me at present, 
{ cannot think the measure right, and if t 
was, I am sure we cannot say, it was early 
enough undertaken, unless we design our 
Address for our new ministers and not for 
our sovereign. This part of the proposi- 
tion I cannet therefore agree to, and the 
next is really surprising. To desire this 
House to assert positively, that a proper 
force could not be formed in Flanders 
without taking Hanoverians into our pay, 
before we have had any one proof of the 
fact laid before us, is really a piece of 2s- 
surance in our new ministers, superior to 
any that was ever practised by any of their 
predecessors, Whether we have amongst 
us, now the Blue Ribbon is fled, any ane 
that is of his majesty’s cabinet council, | 
da not know; but this, I am sure, 3s & 
fact that cannot be asserted by any but 
such as have been for some time there; 
and therefore I must beg of our ministers 
not to desire us to assert a fact which we 
neither do nor :can know any thing about. 
f think it highly improbable, that we could 
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get no troops to here in all Europe, be- 
aides these verians ; and if there were 
any other troops to be had in Europe, 
they might have been marched into Flan- 
ders time h for any use we can 
make of them; for it is certain, we cannot 
row make use of them, either in Flanders, 
er any where ele, till next spring, before 
which time it is as certain, that troops may 
march to Flanders, from the remotest 
cerner of Europe. 

i shall not anticipate the debate, Sir, 
either upen our sea 
Flanders, or upon marching the Hano- 
verians and Hessians thither ; but 1 must 
ebserve, that as things appear to me at 
ae if we design that our troops should 

of any real service to the queen of 
Hungary, we should have sent our own 
troops to Hanover, in order to have form- 
ed such an army there, as might have pre- 
vented M. Maillebois’s march to the relief 
of Prague, or to have drove him and all 
his ragamuffins back to his own country; 
for if we had formed a sufficient army in 
Haeover, and had been ready to attack 
him, or follow him, I believe he would 
have ventured to have marched his 
army into Bohemia; and if he had been 
forced to march back to his own country, 
¥ believe all the French troops then in 
Germany would soon have been at the 
mercy of the queen of Hungary, and the 
Emperor would have been obliged to come 
to an accommodation with her, upon such 
terms as we had thought fit to : 
This, Sir, I shall grant, is foreign to the 
present debate ; but it is a very good rea- 
son for our resolving to say nothing in our 
Address either about sending our own 
treops to Flanders, or about marching the 
Waneverians thither. If our ministers are 
fond of having compliments from this 
House upon their measures, I they 
will stay till those measures are brought 
properly before us, and then our compli- 
ments will come with a greater, and a 
much more desirable weight. 

The late torn of affairs in the north, I 
ehall allow, Sir, to be happy both to this 
kingdom and to Europe; because it has 
disappointed the tools of France in Swe- 
‘den, and may bring some of them to the 
block. I-wish, I saw some French tools 
mearer home brought into: the same sort 
‘of danger. But let that turn‘ be as happy 
-@s it will, we have no business with con- 

ulating his majesty upon it, because it 
-amplies, as if we thought it owing in some 
- greasiite to the conduct of our miinisters ; 
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whereas it is entirely owing to the wisdom 
of the Russian court, the conduct of their 
generals, and the bravery of their troops. . 

I shall likewise grant, Sir, that the pre- 
sent conduct of the king of Sardinia is of 
great use to the common cause; and that 
the queen of Hungary has bore'up in a 
etd surprising manner amidst the m 
difficulties she has been, and still is sur. 
rounded with; but 1 cannot be so come 
plaisant as to say, that either the conduet 
of the king of Sardinia, or the courage of 
the queen of Hungary, is owing to the 
spirit and vigour our ministers have shewn 
in the defence of our allies. I say, I can- 
not pass such a compliment, because do 
not think it is true. The conduct of the - 
king of Sardinia may, indeed, be partly 
owing to our money, and the neighbour. 
hood of our fleet in the Mediterranean ; 
but it is chiefly owing to his own interest, 
and to the spirit which the queen of Huns 
gary has shewn in her own defence. And 
as to the latter, her bearing up under so 
many difficulties is so far from being the 
effect of vigour shewn by our ministers, 
that all ie difficulties she has been 
brought into are owing to the conduct of 
our late minister; for if he had made 
one right step upon the death of the late 
emperor, 1 am persuaded, the French 
would not have dared to send a man into 
Germany, nor weuld the duke of Bavaria 
have dared to attack the queen of Hun- 
gary. It is true, our new ministers have 
made at least ashew of a little more spirit 
and vigour than their predecessor; but as 
yet it is but a shew, and before they made 
even that shew, the queen of ee etd 
was extricated out of her greatest difficuls 
ty, by the bravery of her troops, and the 
treacherous conduct of the French tewards 
the king of Prussia. 

I have now, Sir, gone through this long 
complicated motion. I say complicated, 
because #t is evidently made up of profes- 
sions of duty and affection to his majesty, 
and of compliments to the ministers spon 
their conduct. As to the former part of 
it, I shall be for making those professions 
as strong and explicit as you please: [ 
shali even be for enlarging them if it be 
desired ; but as to the other part, I think, 
we ought never on such an occasion tq 
pass compliments upon the conduct of our 
ministers, and especially such as appear 
evidently false. [hope i have shewn that 
all those desired by this motion are such, 
or at feast highly } le; therefore, I 
hope, the:hon. gen will leave them 
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all out, and content himself with.that part 
_ of his motion which contains our profes- 
sions of duty and affection to his majesty 
only. | | 


Sir Wilkam Yonge: 


Sir; I hope I shall never be ac- 
cused of having opposed a proper and du- 
tiful return to his majesty’s speech from 
the throne: I was always of opinion, that 
-when his majesty is graciously pleased in 
‘his speech to descend to particulars, and 
.to give us some account of the state of our 
‘public affairs, we are in duty bound to 
return an answer, of some kind or other, 
.to every particular mentioned in_ his 
majesty’s speech; and.I do not well know 
what gentlemen mean when they say, this 
is contrary to the custom of our ancestors. 
I am sure, Sir, this method of addressing 
has been a custom ever since I can remem- 
ber, and I believe it has been the custom 
_ever since our kings have been pleased to 
give us any particular account of our 
affairs in their speeches from the throne. 
This, it is very well known, was not the 
custom in ancient times; for in those days 
the king made but a very short speech, 
re a general compliment to the two 
ouses, and left it to his Chancellor to 
descend to particulars, and to give the 
arliament an account of the state of pub- 
ic affairs, and the reasons for calling them 
together. | 
In those times therefore, Sir, it was 
‘right in both Houses to return a general 
answer ; for they could not with any pro- 
priety take notice, in their address to the 
ing, of any thing that had been said to 
.them by the Lord Chancellor. But it 
being now the custom, and a most gracious 
and respectful custom, I think, it is: I 
say, it being now the custom for the king 
himself, in his speech from the throne, to 
communicate to us a particular account of 
the state of our affairs, we ought at least 
_to be as respcctful to him as he is to us; 
and consequently, in our Address, to take 
some notice at leasf, of every thing he has 
been pleased to mention. Nay, as our 
addresses upon such occasions are never 
held to be an approbation of any measure 
mentioned in them, we ought to make 
some sort of compliment upon every thing 
-he has been pleased to say, unless the 
_measyre be evidently wrong, and such as 
_will certainly meet with a censure, in that 
session of parliament. 
_ This being the case, Sir, I think there 
is,mothing proposed by this rotion el 
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what may be safely, and I think, ought in. 
duty to be agreed to. We have not, it is 
true, as yet had time to consider fully. 
every particular circumstance in his ma- 
jesty’s Speech, and proposed to be in- 
serted in our Address; but, in my opinion, 
there is no measure mentioned in either, 
that appears evidently to be wrong. I am 
convinced, that upon a thorough examina- 
tion they will all appear to be right, and 
will receive the approbation of this House. 
As to our sending our troops to Flanders, 
though I do not pretend to be in the secrets 
of the cabinet, yet from those circum- 
stances that were publicly known I must 
conclude, it was not on right but neces- 
sary for us to senda body of our troops to 
the continent, in order to shew to those 
who secretly, perhaps, inclined to enter 
into an alliance with us against the am- 
bitious projects of France, that we not 
only would, but were ready to protect 
them against the resentment of that power- 
ful and aspiring nation. And if it was ne- 
cessary for us to send a body of our troops to 
the continent, Flanders was the most pro- 
per place we could send them to, for an- 
swering this purpose, not only because it 
was the most centrical, but because we. 
could from thence, with the greatest ease, 
carry the war into France itself, in case 
that court should resolve to send any more 
of its troops into Germany, or to attack 
any of those powers that might declare m 
our favour. | 

Thishad accordingly, Sir, the intendedef- 
fect: it not only prevented the Freach from 
sending any more troops into Germany, but 
it prevented their sending any troops to 
the assistance of the Spaniards in Savoy. 
Would our sending our troops to Hanover 
have had this effect? Could we thereby 
have drove M. Maillebois back to his own 
country? No, Sir, the French being thea 
secure against any attack upon their own 
dominions, if M. Maillebois found he could 
not safely march directly into Bohemia, 
he woud have marched up the Rhine to- 
wards Alsace, and after being joined there 
by a fresh body of troops, he would have 
marched to Bohemia, and thereby have 
made that country the seat of war, which 
would have been dangerous for the queen 
of Hungary, and extremely inconvenient 
for us. At the same time, and for 
same reason, the French would have sent 
a body of troops to the assistance of the 
Spaniards in Savoy, which would have 
forced the king of Sardinia to desert his 
alliance with the queen of Hungary, aod 
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to accept the terms offered by France and 
Spain. Besides these disadvantages, Sir, 
there is another of equal consequence, 
which would have attended our sending 
our troops to Hanover: it. would have 
furnished the king’s domestic enemies 
with a pretence for saying, that England 
was going to be invelved in a war for the 
sake of Hanover; and this pretence, though 
very ill grounded, nee have had a fatal 
effect upon the minds of our common 
people, and perhaps upon the minds of our 
soldiers. . 

From these considerations, Sir, it is ap- 
‘parent, that Flanders was the only proper 
place we could send our troops to; and as 
they could not by themselves, even after 
being sent there, have any great effect upon 
the councils of France, it became nece 
to increase our force there, by the addition 
of foreign troops, hired from some poten- 
tate or other. Whether we could get any 
other troops to hire beside those of Ha- 
nover, I shall not take upon me to deter- 
mine; but I can see no reason why we 
should not take the troops of Hanover inte 
our pay a8 soon as any other; andin the pre- 
sent case, they were certainly the most 
ready, because they were nearest, and be- 
cause an agreement for taking them into our 
pay could be much sooner concluded, than 
an agreement for such a purpose with any 
other prince or potentate in Europe. In 
the circumstances we were then in, the 
season for action was not in the least to be 
considered. We were to give spirit to 
‘the friends of public liberty: we were to 
give terror to Its enemics, by forming a 
os army in Flanders ; and this was to be 

one as soon as possible. 

This, Sir, was to be his majesty’s care : 
it is this we are to declare our grateful 
dense of; and this care his majesty took 
as early as the circumstances of the affairs 
of Europe would admit. We need not 
therefore be at aloss to find out what the 
word ‘ early’ relates to. It neither re- 
lates to the war, nor to our new ministers: 
It relates only to that turn the attairs of 
Europe took by the peace concluded be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and Berlin. 
Whilst the court of Vienna continued ob- 
stinate with regard to the king of Prussia: 
whilst that prince continued firm to his al- 
liance with France and Bavaria, we could 
notso much as think of giving any assist- 
ance by our armiestothe queen of Hungary, 
orof forming any confederacy in her favour; 
but no svoner did this become practicable 
by these twa cqurts beginning to give ear 
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to our mediation, than his majesty begas 
to think of forming such a force in the 
Low Countries, as might be of service to 
the queen of Hungary, and to the restoring 
and securing the balance of power in 
Europe. | | - 
Now, Sir, with regard to the happy 
turn of affairs in the north, as it is and 
must be acknowledged to be a happy turn 
with regard to Europe as well as _ this 
kingdom, we have reason to congratulate 
his majesty upon it, whether he had any 
hand in bringing it about or no; and 
therefore our congratulation can be no 
implication of our thinking that he actu- 
ally had. But suppose it were, I should 
be for agreeing to it, because, I am con- 
vinced, it is true; and from the very na- 
ture of the thing we must believe it to be 
se. His majesty had a minister at the 
Swedish court: he had another at the 
Russian ; can we think, that those minis- 
ters had not instructions to labour with 
all their might to bring about a reconci- 
liation between those two powers? I shall 
grant, that the wisdom of the Russian 
councils, the conduct of their generals, 
and the bravery of their troops, contri- 
buted not a little towards rendering his 


‘majesty’s endeavours successful; but can 


we ot se that the king and senate 
of Sweden would publicly have made a re- 
quisition of his majesty’s. good offices, if 
they had not before hand been informed, 
not only that his majesty was ready to 
employ his good offices in their favour, 
but also that his good offices would have 
great weight at the Russian court? I 
wonder how anv gentleman can doubt of 
this, and I much more wonder how any 
gentleman can object to our congratu- 
lating him upon an event, which he him- 
self allows to be happy for this kingdom 
as well as for Europe. | 

As to the conduct of the king of Sar- 
dinia, it is so evidently owing to the en- 
gagements his majesty has entered into 
with that prince, and to the vigorous con- 
duct of our squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean, that I am surprised to hear that 
part of the motion objected to; and as 
to the courage or resolution of the queen 
of Hungary, I shall grant it was sur- 
prisingly great, even before we thought, 
or could think of sending’ any troops to 
her assistance ; but though I would avoid 
as much as possible, saying any thing that 
might look like a reflection upon that 
illustrious princess, yet I must say, that 
her conduct with regard to Prussia was 
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to be called obstinacy rather than courage 
end resolution ; fer if she had continued 
to hold the same conduct with regard to 
him, it would have been impossible for 
her to extricate herself out of her diffi- 
culties: it would have been impossible for 
us, or for any power m Europe, to have 

iven her effectual assistance: but since 
bar concluding a treaty with that prince, 
by means of his majesty’s mediation, her 
bearing up against the united armies of 
France and Bavaria, may properly be call- 
ed courage or resolution; and this is cer- 
tainly ewing to the vigorous measures his 
majesty began to take upen her enter- 
ing heartily into a treaty with the king of 
Prussia. . 

Thus, Sir, I hope I have shewn, that 
there is no real fuundation for objecting 
to any part of the motion now before you ; 
and that it would be a want of respect in 
us, net to take some sort of notice, in our 
Address, of every thing his majesty has 
been pleased to communicate to us by his 

h from the throne. This, I hope, 
you will avoid being guilty of: if you con- 
sider the present circumstances of affairs, 
EI am sure, you will avoid it with the 
utmost caution. Europe engaged in a 
war which may end in the overthrow of 
its liberty: this nation engaged in a war 
which may end in the ruin of our trade 
and navigation: in these circumstances 
would you do any thing, would you neglect 
any thing, that might be construed as a 
want of respect to your sovereign? Would 
not this-dishearten our friends, would it 
hot encourage our enemies? What terri- 
ble consequences should we not then have 
Yeason to expect? I must therefore be- 
seech gentlemen not to give themselves 
up to eavilling upon this occasion. If they 
thik any part of our late conduct wrong, 
there is nothing now proposed that can 
prevent their censuring it when it comes 
properly beforethem. Why, then, should 
they object to the most respecttul Ad- 
dress that can be thought of upon this 
occasion, when they must be sensible, 
that the. more respectful it is, the more 
fnanimously it is agreed to, the greater 
gd the better effect it will have upon 
our affairs both abroad and at home? 


Major Selwyn : 

| Bir; Prise wet up to enter mmute- 
ty into the purport of what is now moved 
end seconded, an undertaking, Sir, rather 
tov delicate for one whose retirement from 
this place: may be deemed a misfortune, 
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and IF look upon it as such, because of 
that laudable spirit whieh was frequently 
exerted in the last parliament, much be- 
yond what I ever knew, during the time 

formerly sat here. God be thanked, 
Sir, | have seen it again revived, without 
the least innovation in our parliamentary 
constitution. | 

In that light I look upon the motion 
now before you, Sir, with respect to the 
form of this Address. But alas, Sir, fond 
as we are of modern precedents, yet it 
were to be wished that such of them, and 
such only had been followed, as were most 
conducive to the honour and dignity of 
parliaments, The amiable precedents left 
us by our most worthy ancestors, are the 
strongest instances, that they in their 
greatest exigencies of state, had nothing 
so much at heart as to gain the good opi- 
nion of all mankind; and this they ha 
pily effected, because their conduct im 
this place so justly deserved it. As they 
were always apprised, that honour consmts 
not in the power only of any assembly 
whatsoever, but in the opinion the people 
have of their virtue; a principle strictly 
honourable, exalting the mind above hopes 
and fears, above favour and displeasure, 
because uniform and consistent with itself: 
their addresses were dutiful, though short, 
yet suitable to the time they were allowed 
to sit, where in struggling hard for the 
liberties of the people, they sometimes 
lost their own, and some their hves fot 
only daring to be free. Thus gloried 
they in a true public spirit, and had the 
comfort to say, ‘ Temporibus malts ausi 
sumus esse boni;’”? therefore, their names 
and memories are still revered, and so they 
ought to be in all future ages. They 
never held a long Address crammed with 
a volubility of compliments, as essential to. 
loyalty ; no, they said loyalty well became 
the dignity of their House, but as for all 
fawning complaisance, that they properly 
confined within the boundaries of the 
Court of Requests, and would not so much 
as suffer it to insinuate, no nor yet to erecp 
up the lobby-stairs. : 

Sir, upon my observation of this House, 
I am thoroughly convinced, that there is 
not one of us, but must think it requisite 
to support the honour of the king, the ho- 
nour of the nation, and his own honour; 
which having all but one and the same 
natural centre, we cannot avoid being 
unanimous in the most essential proofs of 
our loyalty, by giving true and faithful 
advice, as the faithful Commons of Great 
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Britain, pursuant to the tenor of the writ 
thatcalls us here. 
Sir, 1 have but one objection to the form 
of this Address, which is its length, and 1 
cannot see why a composition of so many 
dutiful expressions: should not stand by 
themselves, by way of congratulation only, 
without a promise or grant of supplies in 
the tail of it. Thus the motion stands at 
present, and this I cannot think right ; be- 
cause in our critical situation to resolve 
precipitately upon a supply, although in 
general terms, I think is dangerous and 
immethodical. Such a resolution would 
be much more proper for the work of ano- 
ther day, when it might be attended to 
with a more mature deliberation. I know 
it hath been often urged in this place, 
that a resolution taken and agreed upon 
the first day of a session, for a supply, as a 
rt of our Address, is a mere matter of 
orm only; but, Sir, I have sat long 
enough within these walls to have seen 
forms and figures too, most essentially 
misapplied. It is, therefore, to obviate 
such inconveniences as may again arise by 
this modern practice, that I shall take the 
liberty to ad what I have yet to say, with 
amotion; for I shall never be tor this 
House coming precipitately to any resolu- 
tion with reoard to supplies, notwithstand- 
ing my being one of those that shall never 
think our lives or fortunes too much for 
the ay as of this state: a state that can 
never be too fond of its freedom and civil 
rights, which our neighbours have long 
since lost by their own meanness and cor- 
ruption, holding their all in vassalage and 
base tenure. 
Sir, I have read that Constantine the 
Great accounted the purse of his subjects 
ashis exchequer: but we may justly fix 
the exchequer of our sovereign in a more 
noble situation, even in the hearts of his 
subjects; and why? Because he has 
always found his paternal care and main- 
tenance of our ancient rights and liberties 
to be the surest basis of his glory: a glory 
doubtless it is, to be at the head of a brave 
and afree people: brave becausc we are 
free: people may be desperate and irra- 
tional ; but none can be truly brave, unless 
they are free. Our people pay their taxes 
aod imposts with all that cheerfulness and 
alacrity that becometh dutiful subjects, 
not doubting of their money being well 
applied, and doubting still less of their 
aving an account of its appropriation ; 
for believe me, Sir, in all cases of public 


enquiry, a fair and candid reckoning with | 
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the people, will be the surest means for 
making their allegiance still to sit tight 
about them. Cratty inventions may pick 
the purse of the people; but nothing can 
legally and fairly open it, but a parliament 
which lets in the eye of sovereignty upon 
all the public calamities of the state, and 
shews a becoming vigilance for the preser- 
vation of our ancient rights and privileges, 
which I must beg leave to say were always 
a little precarious, and never so totally 
established as upon the arrival of the pre- 
sent royal family. Since then it is but 
natural to preserve the root of our imme- 
diate happiness, how can we enough ad- 
mire the glorious branches, nay even the 
tenderest twigs, which with the blessing 
of Providence, and our hearty prayers for 
them, must grow intoso beautiful a shade, 
by nature formed to shelter and protect 
you from the violence, oppression and ar- 
bitrary power which neither we nor our 
forefathers were ever able to bear. ; 

However, let us enjoy the more imme- 
diate prospect of such halcyon days as we 
may reasonably expect from the conduct 
of the present administration, and espe- 
cially too if we consider, Sir, how much 
the change of men and measures hath’ 
already wrought a happier change in the 
face of affairs upon the continent, where 
the distresses of a great princess have pre-' 
vailed upon you to undertake her moving 
cause; so that I cannot help flattermg 
myself, that this administration will not so 
strictly follow the tract of their predeces- 
sors: though one cannot recollect or fix 
any period of time when this nation ever 
was the object of the care of our ministers 
in the first instance, as it ought always to 
have been; or that even after the Revolu- 
tion, there ever was a contest among them, 
which should out-do the other in acts of re- 
sentment for injuries done to this their 
mother country. 

Surely, Sir, if that had been the case, 
you had not heard of so many pernicious 
treaties formed abroad, no, nor yet of so 
many late scandalous contracts at home, to 
the detriment of our friends, fellow-soldiers 
and countrymen. Nevertheless, whatso- 
ever may have been otherwise suggested 
by some without doors, yet it is to be 
hoped, that time will convince them too, 
that it was impracticable to corrupt the 
fountain, or to strip the third estate of its 
frecdom and independency; and that it 
cannot be thought a crime for the present 
parliament to bear some resemblance of 
such as were once the glory of this nation; 

[3 K] 
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for as independency is the greatest comfort 
that can attend the individual, so it never 
centers in the body politic, but it imme- 
diately becomes a national benefit, and in 
return you will always be rewarded with 
the applause of the people, to whom, in- 
deed, you owe no small regard: for surely, 
Sir, it was high time to shut close Pandora’s 
box, at the close of the last session, or 
such a complication of distempers as were 
therein contained, must have infected the 
very air we breathe, with their infernal 
vapours; and although I cannot allow that, 
‘ Terras Astreea reliquit,’ is applicable to 
us, yet 1 could never hear or read of any 
goyernment whatsoever, that had for a 
long series of time been supported by cor- 
ruption, but a saying of my friend Horace 
always occurred to my mind, 

‘ O cives, cives, queerenda pecunia primum 

‘ est: 
. € Virtus post nummos.’— 

Yet to prevent such disasters as may 

hereafter happen again to affect our state, 
hy should we not revert to that ancient 

and laudable practice of our ancestors, in 
letting grievances and supplies go hand in 
hand together, and like them too, always 
take care to begin right, with a dutiful and 
short Address? Therefore my humble mo- 
tion is, That this Address may consist of 
congratulations only. 


Sir Juhu Barnard : 


Sir; as I shall, I believe, give my 
vote for the Address proposed, I think it 
incumbent upon me to give the reasons 
which prevail’ with me to do so, because 
they are very different from those that 
have been insisted on by most gentlemen 
who have spoke in favour of the motion. 
It is not, Sir, because I now begin to ap- 
prove of our making compliments to our 
ministers upon every part of their conduct, 
before we have examined, or know any 
think about it: it is not because I approve 
of every step that has been lately taken, or 
because I think the happy change in the 
face of the affairs of Hurope is owing to 
the spirit or conduct of our ministers: but 
it is because of the extreme danger to 
which I think the liberties of Europe as 
yet exposed, and the necessity there 1s for 
this nation to act with the utmost spirit 
and vigour, in order to extricate Europe 
from that danger; therefore I shall be 
against our opposing this new administra- 
tion in any thing we can safely agree to, 
lest it should furnish them with a pretence 
for following the example of their prede- 
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cessor. I wish they had been a little mare 
modest in the motion they have now made. 
to us: I wish they had shewn a little more 
regard to what some of them have so often 
recommended upon the like occasions; 
because it would have been a testimony to 
the people, that they have not changed 
their sentiments with their situation; and 
that their former opposition to such ad- 
dresses proceeded from principle, and not 
from their having no share in drawing 
them up. Such a conduct would have 
convinced the people without doors, that 
we within have always acted from motives 
of a generous and public nature, and not 
from corrupt or. selfish motives, either 
upon one side or the other; for, in my opi- 
nion, there is very little difference between 
a gentleman’s voting always with the 
court, for the ma o a pension or pecu- 
niary gratuity, and another’s voti ys 
inst it, fay’ the sake merely off foreing 
himself into the administration. The latter 
may have more pride or ambition than the 
former, but their motives are equally cor 
rupt, and when discovered, equally tend to 
overthrow our constitution, by destroying 
that principle of action, I mean a dis- 
interested love for the public good, upon 
which alone a free government. can sub- 
sist. 
For this reason, Sir, I must deal plainly 
with our new ministers by telling them, 
that, so far as relates to our domestic al- 
fairs, if they go on as they have begun, they 
will do more real harm to our. constitution 
than our late minister ever a with all 
his schemes, for. corruption and axbitrary 
power; because they will make the people 
belies. that our contention here never 
was, nor ever will be, about the preservs- 
tion of our constitution, or the public 
good of our country, but about titles, 
places, pensions, and preferments ; and if 
this opinion should ever prevail generally 
among the people, they will give over sup 
porting any opposition to the admimustra- 
tion for the time being: nay they will re 
joice to see parliaments entirely. laid eside. 
I shall grant, Sir, that with regard to 
foreign affairs, our conduct seems to be 8 
little altered: our new ministers seem [0 
act with more vigour, and to shew 8 little 
more regard to the preservation of the li 
berties of Europe, than their predecessor 
ever did; but [ question much if this be 
owing to their virtue or public spirit, 5 
much as to their complaisance towards the 
crown. The late haughty and insulting 
behaviour of the French towards a cert? 
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foreign court, has, I believe, produced an 
alteration in the politics of that court, and 
that alteration may probably have had an 
influence upon our court here at home. 
This alteration, I shall readily admit, is 
tacky for Great Britain as well as Europe ; 
because it obliges our ministers, or at least 
eaves them at liberty, to pursue the true 
interest of both; but I cannot easily ad- 
mit, that this change in our measures pro- 
.ceeds from the late change in our adminis- 
tration, for the extreme complaisance our 
new ministers have shewn to the crown, 
with regard to domestic affairs, convinces 
me, that they would have shewn the same 
complaisance with regard to foreign affairs, 
and would have been as ready to have sa- 
crificed the liberties of Europe, as they 
now seem ready to sacrifice the liberties of 
their country to a wrong bias in the crown, 
had it unhappily taken such a bias. But, 
thank God! it has taken a right bias, at 
least with regard to foreign affairs ; and as 
fortune seems to favour that bias, I ho 
our ministers will make the best use of it : 
I am sure, I shall be against our refusing 
amy thing we can with safety comply with, 
- that may tend to encourage them in the 
prosecution of those measures they now 
seem resolved to pursue: and as the Ad- 
dress proposed is allowed on all sides to be 
rn but a matter of mere compliment ; 
as it does not tie us down to approve of 
any measure that has been concerted, if 
upon & proper examination we should see 
good reason to find fault with it, therefore, 
since it has been asked, I shall be for com- 
plying with it. 

But my compliance im this respect does 
not proceed from my approving of our 
making panegyrics upon every part of our 
ministers’ conduct, in our Address to our 
sovereign ; and if this must be the conse- 
quence of his being so gracious as to com- 
municate to us, from his own mouth, a full 
state of our affairs, and all the particulars 
of his past conduct so far as his ministers 
may think proper, I wish, this piece of 
condescension were laid aside; but I can 
see no reason why this complaisance in us 
should be a necessary consequence of such 
& gracious condescension in our sovereign ; 
Nor is it true, that this complaisance and 
condescension were at the same time in- 
troduced ; for in former times, especially 
in the reigns of king James and king 
Charles, the speeches from the throne were 
much longer and more particular than 
pid are at present, and yet in those days 


parliament never thought itself bound 
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to return a long address, nor did they in 
their address take notice of any thing men- 
tioned in the speech; because though it 
was made by the king, they looked upon 
it as the speech of the minister, and very 
often, the first notice they took of it was, 
after due consideration, to remonstrate 
against several things contained in it. 
Whether we may have occasion to re- 
monstrate ayainst any of the measures 
mentioned in this Speech, is what cannot 
now, nor even in this session, I think, be 
determined. If a proper use be made of 
the forces sent from hence, and from Ha- 
nover to Flanders, I hope, we shall not. 
It will give foreign powers some reason to 
think, in we are now sincerely resolved 
to assist the queen of Hungary, to the ut- 
most of our power, and this,-I think, we 
ought to do, if we give her any assistance 
at all. This may encourage some of them 
to shake off those shackles of fear, they 
seem now to have upon them; and conai- 
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dering our conduct for many years, I think, 


it was become ne to give some 
mid and solid proof of our sincerity m 
is respect. I not therefore pretend 
to find fault with our sending a body of 
our troops to Flanders, till I see what use 
is made of them. I hope, those who ad- 
vised putting their country to such an ex- 
pence, were well assured of its being in 
their power to make a proper use of the 
troops we have sent thither, before they 
advised sending them. If it should after- 
wards appear, that they had no such assur- 
ance tit should hereafter appear, that 
this army has been sent out, as our squa- 
drons have formerly been, only as a raree- 
shew for our neighbours to stare at, I must 
now enter my protestation, that my ap- 
proving of this Address shall be no argue 
ment with me to approve of the measure. 
As for the Hanover troops, Sir, we have 
as yet no reason to suppose, that they are 
to be taken into British pay. The elec- 
torate of Hanover is as much obliged, both 
in honour and interest, as we are, to sup- 
ae and assist the queen of Hungary; at 
east we know as yet of no advantage it is 
to reap by her destruction ; and as no ad- 
dition has upon this account been made to 
the armies of that electorate, we must sup- 
pose it sufficiently able to maintain those 
troops in Flanders, or any where else, as 
well as at home. The people there have 
been lately relieved from some of their 
most burdensome taxes, which is a plea-_ 
sure and an advantage the people of this 
country have never yet met with; there- 
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fore if the present revenue of Hanover be , 


not sufficient for maintaining those troops 
in a foreign country, that revenue may be 
increased by a revival of those taxes. I 
therefore hope, his majesty will not desire 
_to lay upon his British subjects the burden 
of maintaining his Hanover troops in Flan- 
ders. He has expressed no such desire in 
his speech from the throne; and as we are 
not by this motion desired to promise to 
take this burden upon ourselves, I can see 
no reason for our bringing the affair of the 
Hanover troops into this debate. If the 
. electorate is to be at the expence of main- 
,taining them in Flanders, I believe every 
British subject will approve of his majesty’s 
sending them there; and if this nation 
.should be desired to bear the charge, it 
will be time enough to consider it when 
the demand is actually made. 
J am far from thinking, that our sending 
our troops to Flanders, or the march of the 
.Hanoverians thither, has as yet been of 
any service to the common cause; and I 
have some suspicion that the king of Sar- 
dinia’s declaring so openly against the de- 
signs of the Spaniarda in Italy, proceeds 
‘rather from a connivance in France, than 
from any spirit or vigour we have hitherto 


.shewn; for as it is not the interest of 


France to increase too much the Spanish 
power in Italy, and as it is their busincss 
to defer as long as possible the accomplish- 
ment of the queen of Spain’s designs in 
. that country, or at least to convince her 
.that she cannot accomplish them without 
_their assistance, it is highly probable, they 
.fiave privately intimated to the king of 
Sardinia, that his opposition, to the Spa- 
niards would rather be a pleasure than an 
offence to them, especially as he was there- 
by to disburden us of a little of that trea- 
sure which, for many years, we have been 
ready to throw away upon any project, 
except such as might tend immediately to 
our own advantage. Iam likewise not very 
apt to believe, that the peace between 
Muscovy and Sweden is owing to the in- 
fluence, or the dexterity of the ministers we 
had at either court. But, Sir, as both 
these events must be allowed to be for the 
interest of the common cause, and may in 
some measure be owing to the late change 
in our conduct, I cannot be against con- 
gratulating his majesty upon them; and as 
our complimenting the crown upon every 
extraordinary event that happened in our 
. favour abroad, has of late years been cus- 
tomary, I shall not be for our shewing our- 
-pelves more cool than usual at this dan- 
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gerous and critical conjuncture; lest our 
ministers should from thence take a pre- 
tence to say, that our coolness upon this 
occasion had destroyed their c 
reign courts, and thereby prevented their 
being able to form such alliances as might 
have been sufficient for restoring a balance 
of power in Europe, and giving effectual 
assistance to the queen of [lungary. 
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it at fo- 
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Several other members, who usually ap- 
peared in the opposition, declaring their 
approbation of sir John Barnard’s sent 
ments of the measures of the ministry, it 
was resolved, by a majority of 259, against 


150, to Pa the following Address: 
«© Most Gracious Sovereign, 
‘¢ We your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 


se ae the Commons of Great Britain in 
par 

your majesty our sincere thanks for your 
majesty’s most gracious Speech from the 
throne. 


iament assembled, beg leave to retum 


“: It is with the greatest satisfaction, that 


we have seen the constant attention your 


majesty has been graciously pleased to 
give to the advice of your parliament; 
and, as we think that the support of the 
House of Austria, and the restoring and 
securing the balance of power in Europe, 
are inseparable from the true interests of 
these kingdoms ; we desire, in the strongest 
manner, to express our grateful sense 
the early care taken by your majesty i 
forming such an army in the Low Coun- 
tries, a3 might be of service to those great 
and desirable ends: and as we are salls- 
fied, that a force sufficient for that purpose 
could not have been so,readily assemb 
as by your majesty’s sending a body of 
your own electoral troops, together with 
the Hessians, to join the British and Aus 
trian forces in those parts; we are deter- 
mined cheerfully and effectually to support 
your majesty in all such necessary mea: 
sures. 

“ We beg leave to congratulate your 
majesty on the happy and une 
turn of affairs in the north: we assure 
your majesty, that we are fully convinces 
that it is by the vigour and spirit shewn DY 
your majesty in defence of your allies 
that the queen of Hungary has © 
principally encouraged to bear up 4% 
extreme difficulties, notwiths g 
numerous armies sent against her; # and 
are persuaded, that the same spirit ‘s 
vigour have enabled the king of Sahat 
acta part so useful to the commos © , 
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to which the vigilance and activity of your 
majesty’s fleet in the Mediterranean have 
so remarkably contributed. 

«‘ Your faithful Commons assure your 
majesty, that they will, with the greatest 
alacrity and readiness, grant such Supplies 
as shall be found necessary, for perfecting 
the great work, in which your majesty is 
engaged, for prosecuting with vigour the 
just and necessary war with Spain, and 
for maintaining the honour and secu- 
rity of your majesty and your king- 
doms. 

<‘ Your faithful Commons, in all their 
deliberations, will endeavour to make 
manifest to the world, that they have 
nothing so much at heart as the honour of 
your majesty, the support of your govern- 
ment, and the true interest of your ma- 
jesty’s crown and kingdoms.” 


The King’s Answer.]| The King gave 
this Answer: 
<¢ Gentlemen : 

«¢ I thank you for this dutiful and affec- 
tionate Address, and for the great marks of 
confidence you repose in me. The extra- 
ordinary Supplies, that I am obliged to 
ask of my people, have become necessary 
for supporting that cause which is insepa- 
rable from the true interests of my king- 
doms. You may be assured I shall wish 
for nothing more, than an opportunity to 
ease my subjects of all those extraordi- 
nary charges, which the present exigency 
of affairs may require.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Place 
Bill.} December 3. Mr. Cornewall 
moved, ** That leave be given to bringin a 
Bill for the better securing the Freedom 
of Parliaments, by limiting the Number 
of Officers in the House of Commons.” 

Sir Watkin Williams 
the motion thus: 

Sir ; as this motion was last session 
agreed to, and as the Bill itself was 
brought in, and in every step approved of, 
by this very House of Commons, I should 
with great confidence of success rise up to 
second this motion, if I did not from ex- 
perience know, that gentlemen often 
change their sentiments with their situa- 
tion, and that a gentleman, after he be- 
comes a placeman, begins to entertain 
Notions of the prerogatives of the crown 
and the liberties of the people, very dif- 
ferent from those he entertained whilst he 
was a plain, honest, country-gentleman. 


Wynn seconded 
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If any thing like this should happen in the 
present debate, it may tend to disappoint 


the motion, but with all those who are nei- 
ther placemen. nor pensioners, I am sure, 
it ought to be an argument in its favour: 
and, I hope, it will prevail with some gen- 
tlemen, who in former sessions opposed 
this motion, to alter their sentiments and 
their way of voting upon this occasion, 
when they have such a plain proof before 
their eyes, that if a place does not induce 
@man to vote against his honour and his 
conscience, it at last biasses his judgment, 
and makes him conclude that to be wron 
which he before thought and declared to 
be right. : 

Another strong argument in favour of 
this motion, Sir, is the melancholy and 
distressed condition which the affairs. of 
Europe, as well as of this nation, are now 
reduced to. We have for near thirty 
years been in a course of approving and 
supporting almost every political measure 
the crown seemed resolved to pursue: 
with regard to foreign affairs, we have ap- 
proved and supported every one of them 
without exception: thank God! I have had 
no concern in this general uninterrupted 
approbation : I have at the respective times 
publicly declared my dislike of many of 
them, and yet I am far from thinking, that 
any of those who appre’ voted at-an 
time against the plain dictates of their 
conscience; but 1 am_ convinced, that 
many of them were biassed in their judge- 
ments by the fears of losing the places they 
possessed, or the hopes of getting the 
titles, places, or preferments they expect- 
ed. In all political disputes it is very easy 
to impose upon gentlemen, who have never 
made that science their study, and-are 
never let into any secrets of state unless 
with a design to deceive them; therefore 
in all such cases, 1 have great charity for 
those who happen to differ from me in 
opinion. But when the wickedness or 
folly of the measures begins to appear from 
the fatal consequencesthey have produced, 
my charity begins to cease with respect to 
those who persevere in their opinions, and 
refuse coming into any method for pre- 
venting themselves or their successors in 
this House from being deceived by the 
same bias towards a court. 

1 have, Sir, as great an opinion as any 
entleman can, as any gentleman ought to 
ave, of the honour and impartiality of 

those who are members of either House of 
Parliament ; but it is arguing against com- 
mon sense, common reason, and common 
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experience, to pretend, that no member of 


this House will be biassed in his opinion, 
or influenced in his voting, by 500 or 
~1,000, or perhaps 5,000/. a year. It has 
in all countries and in all ages been held 
as an established maxim, that no man 
ought to be allowed to sit as judge, ot 
leven as a juryman, in any cause where he 
is to get or lose by the event of the suit; 
and as we sit as judges, almost in every 
case that can come before us, between the 
people and their sovereign, or those em- 
ployed by him in the executive part of our 
government, surely no man ought to be 
allowed to sit here, who is to get or lose 
the whole, or the chief part of his sub- 
stance, by the judgment he passes upon 
any affair depending in this House. 
In former times, Sir, when we had no 
standing army, nor any officers of our 
army keptin continual pay: when we had 
no navy or ships of war but such as were 
fitted out when occasion required, and 
commanded by officers appointed by those 
that fitted them out ; when we had no ex- 
cises, nor excisemen: when we had few 
or no taxes, and as few tax-gatherers; it 
was not necessary to have any such law 
enacted: because no public officer then 
ever thought of getting himself chosen a 
member of parliament. Whilst he re- 
mained in pay, he was obliged to attend 
the duty of his office, and consequently 
could neither attend the business, nor be 
chosen a member of parliament. This is 
the true reason why the high sheriff of a 
county cannot even now be chosen a mem- 
ber of this House; and when this maxim 
was first established, I am persuaded, it 
was a maxim observed with regard to 
every other public officer; but as it was 
established by common law, or, as the 
lawyers call it, common reasoni only, it fell 
by degrees into disuse, and public officers 
of all ranks and degrees may be, and are 
now chosen members of parliament, ex- 
cept high sheriffs, and some few others 
who have been disqualified by express 
statute. 

Thus, Sir, our constitution stands at 
present, and as the number of our public 
officers of all kinds, and in all stations, has 
been of late years vastly increased, and is 
every day increasing, as their yearly pro- 
fits and emoluments have been vastly 
augmented, and as their power is growing 
every year more and more extensive, they 
have now a great sway in all our elections, 
especially those for our cities and boroughs, 
so that in a few years we may, nay we 
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must expect, that a majority of this House 
will atways consist of such as hold or ex- 
pect offices, places, or private pensions, at 
the pleasure ef the crown; and what jus- 
tice or mercy the people can expect from 
such a House of Commons, common sense, 
I had almost said, common experience 
may instruct. - 

For this reason, Sir, if we have a mind 
to preserve our constitution ; if we haves 


mind that parliaments should ever be of 


any use to the king or his people: if we 
have a mind to prevent a parliament’s be- 
ing a cumbersome clog to a good king, 
and & cruel instrument ot oppression in the 
hands of a tyrannical one, we must pass 8 
law for limiting the number of officers ia 
this House; and this we ought to be the 
more ardent to have speedily done, be- 
cause if we are once caught in the snare, 
it will be impossible for us ever to escape; 
for if a majority of this House should ever 
once come to consist of a majority of 
officers and placemen, it is not to be sup- 
posed they would pass a Bill for their own 
exclusion. Upon the contrary, if they 
should entertain the least jealousy of their 
not being able to get themselves, or a ma- 
jority of such as themselves, chosen at & 
new election, they would, by the authority 
of a late precedent, continue themselves, 
or they would pass an Excise Bill, or some 
such Bill, for giving the crown an absolute 
command over a majority of our elections; 
and thereby establish an arbitrary powet 
of the most expensive, cruel, and tyranni 
cal kind, I mean an arbitrary power sup- 
ported by a:corrupt parliament and a nu- 
merous mercenary army. To prevent 
this, Sir, I rise up to second the motion 
made by my worthy friend. I shall al- 
ways endeavour to prevent it by my vote 
in this House, and if ever it should be- 
come necessary, by the risk of my life and 
fortune in the Held. 


Mr. Edward Walpole : 


Sir; as I have sometimes conversed 
with some of our young lawyers, who are 
more ready than the old ones to commu- 
nicate their knowledge without a fee, I 
have from them learned this maxim, ‘ No- 
lumus leges Anglie mutari.’ This I take to 
be a good maxim with regard to law, and 
I take it to be no less a good one with re 
gard to politics. We know, we have for 
many ages experienced the happiness 
our present constitution ; but no man cat 
foretell what will be the consequences of 
any material alteration; for which reason 
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1 am, and shall always be against an al- 
teration, or what the projectors are always 

leased to call an amendment, unless I 
have very sensibly felt the inconvenience 
af what is proposed to be amended. In 
the present case, perhaps my want of feel- 
ing may proceed from my want.of expe- 
rience; but young as I am, as I have the 
honour to be a member of this House, I 
think myself bound to judge for myself, 
and not to pin my faith upon the feeling 
or experience of any other gentleman ; 
and therefore, I hope, I shall be excused 
if I differ. from the two hon. gentlemen 
who have made and seconded this motion. 

I shall readily admit it to be a right 
maxim in private affairs, not to allow any 
man to sit as a judge in a cause where he 
has an interest in the event of the suit. 
This, I say, Sir, is a right maxim in pri- 
vate affairs; but in those relating to the 
public it is impossible to admit it; for 
every man of the ig | must have an in- 
terest in every thing that relates to the 
society in general; and besides this ge- 
neral interest, there is hardly any thing 
comes before us, in which the private in- 
terest of many amongst us has not a par- 
ticular concern upon one side or other. 
In one of the most important kinds of 
affairs that comes before this assembly, 
every man has a private interest in being 


aa what is proposed by the court. 
hen I say this, Sir, I believe, you will 
readily suppose, I mean the business: of 
granting money for the public service. 
As this money must be raised upon the 
subject, every ahaa and consequently 
every member of this House, must have a 

rivate interest in refusing the grant ; and 
It is certain, that nothing but his regard 
for the public welfare, or his expectation 
of some favour from the crown, can pre- 
vail with him to consent to a public grant, 
which must necessarily take from him 
some part of his private property. 

In passing of laws, Sir, the case is the 
same. There was never, I believe, a law 
passed in this House, which did not some 
way or other injure the property, the 
privilege, or the friends or relations of 
some of the members; and many laws 
have been proposed here, which were in- 
consistent with the public good, but tend- 
ed to promote the interest of some of the 
members. In all such cases nothing but 
a superior regard for the public » Or 
an expectation of some fvour rom the 
Crown, can tempt men to vote against 
their private interest. And even in cases 
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where private interest can have na cong. 
cern, the satisfaction of private passions, 


such as resentment, (just or unjust, makes 


no difference) malice, envy, and the like,. 
must always become a sort of private in- 
terest or motive with many gentlemen in, 
this House, to oppose what is proposed 
by ministers, or to propose or support 
what may tend to distress their measures ; 
and. page but a superior regard for tha 
ublic good, or an expectation of soma 
vour from the crown, can prevail with 
such men to act contrary to what would 
give them such an exquisite pleasura 
as the d  trecoaaentts of any violent ione 
In all these cases, I hope gentlemen’s 
concern for the public good, 1s generally; 
such a prevailing. motive as ta overcome 
every motive of a private nature; but 
however generally this may be the case, 
our constitution has not trusted entirely 
to it; and therefore it has provided the 
crown with the disposal of all honours, 
and many other favours, to be distributed. 
as a reward to those who, in all theip 
actions, shew a disinterested regard fon 
the public good, or as a temptation to the 
selfish and interested for drawing them off 
from factious measures, or for inducin 
them to join with the government in such, 
measures, as are really calculated for the 
service of the public. This, I say, Sir, 
has been provided by our constitution, 
and in my humble opinion, it is a most 
wise and nec provision; for, I bee 
lieve, it would be impossible for the most: 
prudent and just administration, to govern 
such a numerous assembly, and to pre» 
vent its being often influenced by fac- 
tion, if the crown had no such favours ta 
bestow. , ° 
I shall t, Sir, that those favours 
may sometimes be misapplied: they may. 
by some administrations be bestowed upon 
those only that shew a blind obedience 
to ministers, without any regard to the 
public; and this may enable ministers to 


get some things passed in parliament, 


which would otherwise have been reject- 
ed with disdain; but if ministers were 
forming designs against the public hberty, 
or pursuing measures that manifestly tend 
to the ruin of the nation, 1 do not believe, 
that all the favours the crown has now to 
bestow, could procure a parliamentary 
approbation of such designs or measures ;: 
because nothing but private interest could, 
prevail with men to approve of such mea~ 
sures or designs, and every man, qualified 
to be a. member of this House, woald find: 
1. 
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@ private interest in opposing them, I 
mean the preservation of his own estate ; 
and that he would look upon as an interest 
superior to any pension, place, or office, 
the crown could bestow; for he would 
consider, that if the nation were ruined, 
his private estate would be sunk in the 
general desolation; or if an arbitrary go- 
vernment was set up, his property in his 
estate would become precarious; an 
every man of common sense will prefer 
an estate of 300, or 600). a year, secured 
by the laws of a limited government to 
him and his posterity, 1 say every man 
ef common sense will prefer such an 
estate to an cstate, salary, or pension of 
ten times the value, depending upon the 
will of an arbitrary sovereign. 

We have no occasion therefore, Sir, to 
dread the introduction of arbitrary power, 
from any number of officers being mem- 
bers of this House, as long as those offi- 
cers are possenc in their own right, of 
estates of more value than any precarious 
post or pension the crown can bestow, 
and this we have already provided for 
sufficiently by express statute; but if we 
were to exclude all or the greatest part 
of our officers, civil and military, from 
having seats in this House, it would, in 
my opinion, certainly introduce anarchy, 
which must necessarily be followed by 
arbitrary power in some shape or other ; 
for if the crown had no power to reward 
any member of this House for shewing 
a disinterested zeal for the public service, 
nor any temptation to throw in the way 
of the selfish or factious, it would often 
be impossible to obtain the consent of 
such a numerous assembly, even to the 
most necessary measures of government ; 
and the wheels of government being thus 
entirely stopped, a state of anarchy would 
ensue, in which case we may suppose, 
that all our officers, civil and military, would 
rank themselves upon the side of the 
crown; and the members of this House 
being without interest or character, either 
in our fleets or armies, we may easily 
judge what the consequences would be ; 
for if the gentlemen concerned in the 
executive part of our government, should 
once perceive it to be impossible to carry 
on our public affairs, by the authority of 
what some gentlemen are pleased to call 
an independent parliament, they would 
certainly join with the crown in laying 
parliaments entirely aside. 

Having mentioned, Sir, what soine gen- 
tlemen are pleased to call an independent 
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parliament, I must observe, that they 
seem thereby to mean an assembly of men, 
no one of whom is governed or biassed 
in the least by any regard to his own in- 
terest or advancement in the world, and 
that this assembly should be chose by 
electors as disinterested as themselves ; 
such a choice, Sir, as well as such an as- 
sembly I must look on as altogether 
Utopian and imaginary: we may please 
our Imagination with such representation, 
but no such thing had ever any real ex- 
istence. Theretore, I shall always call 
a parliament independent, if no violent or 
forcible means are used for compelling 
the electors, or the members, to vote ac- 
cording to the directions of him that 
makes use of such means; and it is by 
such means only that our constitution can 
be overturned; for mercenary considera- 
tions alone, without the interposition of 
any compulsive method, will never 

men to consent to what would render those 
very considerations precarious, which 
would be the infallible consequence of: 
overturning our constitution and establish- 
ing arbitrary power; therefore, I shall 
never think our liberties in any danger, 
as long as the crown neither has it in its 
power, nor attempts to make use of any 

violent method for directing any man’s 
vote either at elections or in parliament. 
The expectation of a reward may induce 

a man to vote with the court in questions 

that are doubtful, and where it is not quite 
evident to him, which side of the ques- 

tion is most for the public good; but when 

the court side of the question is apparently 

inconsistert with the public good, or al- 

most directly tending to the overthrow of 
our happy constitution, though I have no 

very great opinion of the virtue or pub- 

lic spirit of mankind, I have so good an 

Opinion of their common sense, that I am 

convinced, no mercenary expectation 

could prevail upon a man of any fortune 

or figure in his country to vote with the 

court in such a question. Nothing but 

the fear of losing his life, his liberty, or 

his private estate, could in such a case 

prevail ; and as long as no such method 

is attempted to be made use of, we have 

nothing to fear from the honours or offices 

in the disposal of the crown. By a cau-. 

tious and prudent distribution of those 

honours and offices amongst the members 

of this House, the ends of faction may be 

disappointed, but the constitution can 

never be overturned. - 


1 hope it will now appear, Sir, that this 
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‘question i¢ not of sd. clear a nature as the 
‘gentlemen who moved it seem to imagine. 
Kis a question of such @ perplexed nature, 

‘that it-is very excusabl¢ in any gentleman 
to change his sentiments with regard to it; 

and therefore, if any gentleman should now 
. inst it, who formerly appeared 


appear 
‘to be for it, it would be very uncharitable. 


to coriclude, that: this alteration in his con- 
duct proceeded from an alteration in his 
. Situation. We ought in charity to sup- 
‘pose, that his sentiments with respect to it 
ere really changed; and I believe, every 
‘gentleman who is transferred from being a 
country tleman to be a minister of 
state, will find more reason for a change 
of sentmments in this respect, than he ever 
‘before suspected he should. He will then 
écquire a knowledge of mankind, which he 
never could before acquire: he will then 
be able to penetrate further into the pri- 
‘vate views by which men are actuated, and 
he will see how difficult it is, to get a ma- 
jority of this House to unite in the most 
ent and necessary measure that can 
thought of. This may furnish him with 
very sufficient reasons for a real change in 
brs sentitents, and if any such change 
should appear in this debate, it ought, I 
think, to be a strong argument with all 
those, who have upon former occasions 
appeared against this question, for adhering 
to their former opinion. 

Then, Sir, as to the distressed condition 
which the affairs of Europe, or the affairs 
of this nation are in, I shall grant that the 
afairs of Europe are in @ very distressed 
condition at present, but as to the affairs 
of this nation, I cannot conceive them to 
be in any distressed condition; and if I 
did, should avoid insisting upon it in such 
% public assembly, at a time when a good 
épinion of our affairs at foreign courts is so 
tecessary for giving weight to those nego 
ciatrons we must be supposed to be carry- 
ing on, for forming a confederacy in oppo- 
sition to the ambitious views of those that 
have long been enemies to public liberty. 
But thank God! whatever may be said by 
Some gentlemen in this House, no foreigner 
who knows any thing of this nation can 
suppose, that our affairs are in any sort of 
distress. Our public credit is so well es- 
tablished, that instead of receiving a shock 
from the present confusions im Europe, it 
has rather been improved; and though 
Our trade may suffer a little in one branch 
by our present war with Spain, yet not- 
withstanding the interruption it mects with 
from Spanish privatecrs, it is certainly now 
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in ds flourishing 4 condition as ever it was 
ih any timé preceding. We have, it is 
true, still remaining a great load of: public 
debts; but this is not owing to any mis- 


‘Management at home, but to the many 


broils we have béen of laté years engaged 
in by the ambition of foreign courts, and 
to the great tenderness both his late and 
present majesty have shewn towards their 
people, especially thd landed interest. 
Our own aftairs therefore, Sir, can afford 


‘no argument for shewing, that ever our 


parliament has been prevailed on by a 
corrupt influence to approve of my wrong 
measures ; and as to the affairs of Europe, 
though they are at present in great cor- 
fusion, I am sure, it can no way be itt- 
puted to ay misconduct in our admiinis- 
tration. Will any gentleman pretend, that 
our war with Spain was provoked by an 
rash step in our ministers? Can it be said, 
that we gave encouragement to the king of 
Prussia, or the elector of Bavaria, to attack 
the queen of Hungary ; or that we encou- 
raged the French to send their troops into 
Germany, or the Spaniards to send their 
troops into Italy? Are not all the confu- 
sions in Europe owing to the ambition or 
obstinacy of foreign courts, and not to any 
misconduct of ours? Has not our court 
tried all the methods that could be thought: 
of, for preventing or putting an end to 
those confusions? The parliament had 
therefore good reason to approve of all our 
foreign measures, and consequently that 
approbation could not be owing to their 
judements being biassed, or their votes di- 
rected, by any favours enjoyed, or ex- 
pected from the crown. | 
Therefore, Sir, as we have never suffered 
any prejudice from the number of officers 
in this House; as we have no reason td 
apprehend danger from any nuntber that 
can be in it, in any futare parliament; 
and, as I think, that the excluding them 
from seats in this House would be of the 
most dangerous consequence td our cof- 
stitution, | must be against the motion. — 


Lord Strange: 


Sir; as we séem to improve every 
day in those doctrines that are introduc- 
tory of arbitrary power, the doctrine of 
corruption has this day been pushéd far. 
ther than ever I believe it was in this 
House. It has been represented not only 
as a harmless but a necessary implement of 
government ; and all the laws we have fot 
excluding pensioners, and several sorts of 
officers, from having seats in this House, 
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may, by the same sort of reasoning, be 
proved to be subversive of our constitution, 
and introductory of anarchy, confusion, 
and arbitrary power. Ifa gentleman of a 
small estate, or of an estate, however large, 
that cannot supply the wants of his luxury 
or avarice, cannot be supposed capable of 
being induced, by any mercenary motive 
the crown can throw in his way, to con- 
sent to grants or regulations, or to approve 
of measures that tend towards the intro- 
duction of arbitrary power, or that appear 
to be inconsistent with the public good, 
.why should we exclude pensioners, why 
should we exclude the commissioners and 
officers of our customs and excise, from 
having seats in this House? If the power 
of granting pecuniary and mercenary re- 
wards to members be so necessary for the 
managing of this House, and for answering 
the necessary ends of government, why 
should we in any respect abridge that 
pores which, if never go extensive, can 

o us no harm, and which, if too much 
abridged, may overset both our govern- 
ment and constitution? Surely, no man of 
common sense would make the least ap- 
Lo towards a precipice, if he could 

eep his distance without the least danger 
or inconvenience ; therefore, if we admit 
this doctrine, we must suppose those par- 
Jiaments void of common sense, in which 
the laws we now have for excluding pen- 
sioners and several sorts of officers were 
agreed to. 

But experience in all ages and all coun- 
tries, Sir, must’ convince us, that this 
doctrine is false, deceitful, and pernicious. 
In all countries where arbitrary power 
ever was, or is now set up, corruption was 
the footstool upon which it mounted into 
the throne. By corruption men are in- 
duced to arm their magistrates, or su- 
preme magistrate, with such powers as 
enable them to destroy, first the essence, 
and afterwards the very face of public li- 
berty. . Whilst arbitrary power is in its 
infancy, and creeping up by degrees to 
man’s estate, no doubt it will, it must re- 
frain from acts of violence and compulsion. 
It will by bribery gain the consent of 
those it has not as yet got strength enough 
to compel; but when it is by bribery 
grown up to its full strength and vigour, 
even bribery itself will be neglected, and 
whoever then opposes its views will be 
ruined, either by open violence, or false 
informations, and cooked up prosecutions. 

I shall grant, Sir, that if the question 
were put in plain and direct terms, no 
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man, or at Jeast very few, would agree to 
give up their property in their estates, for 
the sake of a much greater estate or pen- 
sion, depending upon the will of an arbi- 
trary sovereign. But such a question 
never was, nor ever will be put by those 
who aim at arbitrary power. They always 
find specious pretences for some new 
power, or some little increase of power, 
and then another new power, or another 
little increase of power, till at last their 
power becomes by degrees uncontroul- 
able; and men of corrupt hearts are, b 
mercenary motives, prevented from consi- 
dering or foreseeing the consequences of 
the new or additional powers they grant. 
It is, f think, highly probable, that Julius 
Cesar had laid the scheme of enslaving his 
country, before he obtained the province 
of Trans-Alpine Gaul. For this purpose 
he rightly judged, that it was necessary to 
get a great army under his command, and 
by his continuance in success in that com- 
mand, to render that army more attached 
to him than to the laws and liberties of 
their country. For obtaining that com- 
mand, and for continuing in it, he knew 
he must depend upon the votes of his fel- 
low citizens; and that for his success in it 
he must depend upon his own conduct. 
If he had told his fellow citizens that he 
wanted from them such an army as might 
enable him to oppress the liberties of lus 
country, they would certainly have refused 
it: notwithstanding the avarice, luxury, 
and selfishness then prevailing amongst 
them, he could not by all his bribery have 
got them to agree to such a direct ques- 
tion. He therefore at first proposed to 
them only to give him the command 
Cis-Alpine Gaul, with Illyria annexed, 
which by bribery, and by having insinu- 
ated himself into great favour with the peo- 
ple, he obtained, and by the same means 

e got the Trans-Alpine Gaul added to It. 
This gave him the command of a great 
army, and the people being blinded by his 
largesses and his successes, they cont- 
nued him in that command till he made 
his army so absolutely his own, that it e- 
tablished him in arbitrary power, and s0 
effectually destroyed the liberties of the 
people, that they could never again be re- 
stored; for the short interval between his 
death and the establishment of his succes- 
sor, Augustus Cesar, was no free or regu 
lar government, but a continued series 
usurpation, murder and civil war. 

If the people of Rome, Sir, had foreseen 

the consequences of their favours to Julius 
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Cesar, they would certainly have refused 
granting him so many; but they were 
so blinded by their corruption, that they 
did not consider the consequences. This 
destroyed irrecoverably that glorious re- 
ublic ; and this will destroy every repub- 
c, where any one man has wealth or 
power enough to corrupt a great number 
of people. Let us consider, Sir, in what 
liberty and property truly consists, and we 

see, that where any one man has in 
his power a large fund for corruption, 
both may be absolutely destroyed, and an 
arbitrary power established, before people 
become generally sensible of their danger. 
A man’s liberty consists in its not being in 
the power of any man or aa hehehe with 
impunity, to imprison or kill him, or in- 
flict any personal punishment upon him, 
unless he has been formally tried, and 
justly condemned by that method of trial, 
and by those laws, which have been esta- 


e 


blished, and are approved of by the majo- 
rity of the society to which he belongs. 


Property again consists in a man’s being 
secure of enjoying, and transmitting to his 
posterity, what has been left to him by his 
ancestors, or acquired by his own indus- 
try, unless the whole, or some part of it, 
be taken from him, in pursuance of laws 
that have been established, and are ap- 
proved by the majority of the society to 
whice he belongs. Whilst this is the case, 
every man of the society enjoys liberty 
and property in their full extent ; and this: 
will be our case as long as our elections 
and parliaments remain free from any in- 
fluence, either compulsive or corrupt. 
‘But suppose, Sir, a majority of our 
House of Commons consisted of such as 
held lucrative places from the crown, and 
suppose a judge were tohe brought be- 
fore them, who, for the sake of some cor- 
rupt consideration, had, at the desire of 
the crown, illegally and unjustly condemn- 
ed and imprisoned many of his fellow sub- 
jects; would not the crown, I mean the 
ministers of the crown, endeavour to pro- 
tect such a judge? Would not they give 
hints to their officers in this House, that 
a dismission would be the certain conse- 
quence of their giving a vote against this 
tool of ajudge? And can we suppose, that 
many of those officers would chuse to lose 
2 place of 500/. or 1,000/. a year, rather 
than give a vote in favour of | this judge? 
Sir, I have a very great opinion of our pre- 
sent judges, but without any reflection 
upon them, I will say, that it is upon the 
independency and integrity of our parlia- 
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ments that we must depend for the inte- 
grity and impartiality of our judges; for 


‘the crown has many ways to reward a pli- 


able judge, and as aay to punish an ob- 
stinate one: nay, if parliaments were once 
become dependent upon the crown, an 
obstinate integrity would of itselfbe suffi- 
cient for getting a judge removed by the 
Address of both Houses of Parliament ; 
for if the majority of parliament were such 
as depended upon the crown for getting 
or holding some lucrative employment, 
they would be easily persuaded, that such 
a judge had done injustice to the crown, 
or had fomented sedition by shewing fa- 
vour to the seditious, and under this pre- 
tence, they would vote for addressing to 
remove him, without considering, that 
they thereby established arbitrary power, 
and made not only their own estates, but 
their lives and liberties dependent upon 
the arbitrary will of their sovereign ; for 
by. this precedent all our judges would be © 
convinced, that they must take directions 
from the ministers of the crown in all pro- 
secutions, trials, and causes that might af- 
terwards come before them; and what 
man could say, he had any liberty or pro- 

erty left, if the ministers of the crown 

ad it in their power to take his life, liber-_ 
ty, or estate from him, whenever they | 
pleased, by a false accusation, and a moc 
trial? | | 

Even after such a fatal turn in our con- 

stitution, as long as a spirit of corruption 
pode among the people, and the court 

ept within the bounds of common de- 
cency, there would be no occasion for any 
compulsive methods either at elections or 
in parliament, because the ministers would 
always find people enough that would be 
réady to take their money or their favours, 
and in expectation or return would agree 
to vote as directed; but if by the ridicu- 
lous conduct of the court a spirit of liberty 
should arise among the people, the violent 
and compulsive methods usual in such 
cases would he made use of. Informers, 
or Dilatores, as the Romans called them, 
would be found out and retained, and spread 
over the whole nation, in order to ring 
false informations against those who dare 
to oppose the court either at elections or in 
parliament; and in both, men would be— 
furced to vote according to the directions 
of a minister, in order to preserve that 
property by a slavish subjection, which 
they had before been endeavouring to en- 
crease by a villainous corruption. 

After what I have said, Sir, I hope, I 
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need not particularly mention all the other 
methods, by which a corrupt dependent 
parliament may sap the foundations of our 
Constitution: ensnaring laws may be made, 
or the laws we have for securing our liber- 
ties may be repealed or suspended, upon 
various pretences, without a corrupt man’s 
being sensible, that he is thereby exposing 
his own estate to the precarious tenure of 
arbitrary power. On pretence of a sham 
plot or a pretended disaffection, the Habeas 
Corpus act, that corner stone of our liber- 
ties, may be suspended for a twelvemonth, 
and under the same pretence that suspen- 
sion may be renewed for another, and a 
third twelvemonth, till at last the annual 
suspension of that salutary law may go as 
glibly down as the Mutiny or Malt-tax 
Bill now does; foy when these two Bills 
were first introduced, no man supposed, 
they would ever became Bills af course, 
to be passed without opposition in every 
succeeding session of parliament. ; 

The keeping up a Standing Army in 
this island in time af peace, was always 
till the Revolution deemed inconsistent 
with our constitutign. Since that time, 
indeed, we have always thought, that the 
kecpmg up of a small number of regular 
troops is necessary for preserving our con- 
stitution, or at least the present establish- 
ment, How far this may be right I shall 
not pretend to determine, but I must ob- 
serve, that the famous Scbeme for over- 
turning our constitution, which was pub- 
lished in the year 1629, required but 3,000 
foot for this purpose ; and if king Charles 
the Ist had, in the year 1641, been pro- 
vided with such a number of regular troops, 
upon whom he might have depended for 
over-awing the mob of the city of Lan- 
don, his Eta, I believe, would have been 
very different from what it was. J] am 
very far fram thinking, that such a very 
smal] number, even now aur peaple are sa 
much disuged to arms, would he sufficient 
for overturning our constitution ; but there 
is a certain number which would be infal- 
libly sufficient for this purpose, and it is 
not, easy tq determine how near we may 
now be come to that number. Now, sup- 
pose we are come within 2 or 3,000 of 
that number, and that a minister, in 
order to render his success against our 
constitution infallible, should upon some 
specious pretence or other, desire the 
parliament to consent to an sugmenta- 
tion of 2 or 3,000 men to our army; can 
we suppose that such a small augmen- 
tation, upon a plausible pretence, would 
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be refused by a parliament, chiefly com- 
pased of officers and placemen? Can we 
suppose, that any man would risk his los- 
ing a lucrative employment, by voting 
against such a small augmentation? Some 
civil powers to be executed by civil officer 
and some military powers ta be execute 
by a standing army, or a standing militia, 
are certainly necessary in all governments: 
I am afraid, it is impossible to preserve 
a free government, then all those powers 
are lodged in one single man; but when 
they are not only lodged in one single 
man, but greatly increased beyond what is 
necessary for the support of a free govern- 
ment, I am sure the freedom of that go- 
vernment must soon be at an end; it 
is very hard to distinguish between the 
powers necessary for the support of a free 
government, and thase that are sufficient 
for establishing an arbitrary one: the par: 
tition is so thin that it may easily be ms 
taken, and certainly will be mistaken, by 
most of those who are under a temptation 
to judge partially in favour of arbitrary 
power. 

This, Sir, must convince every true 
lover of liberty, how necessary it is, that 
no member of this assembly, or at least as 
few as possible, should lie under such a 
temptation. I shall grant, that in most 
things that came before thig House, some 
of our members may have. a private i 
terest in opposing ar agreeing to it, but 
ag long as this private interest does nat 
proceed from the favourg they enjoy of 
expect from the crown, it can never ine 
the public goad; because if some have a 
private interest in opposing, others wil 
have a private interest in agreeing to what 
is proposed, and those whase private im 
terest is no way concerned, will ne 
cast the balance in favour of the pw 
lic good. The grasting of money 
the only case where we can suppase th 
members generally engaged, by their pri- 
vate interest, to oppase what is necessary 
for the public service; but this interest B 
BQ. small with wegard te each particule: 
member, that it can never be of any 
weight: this is demonstrated, Sir, from. 
the whole course of aur history; for I 
defy any man to give me ap instance, 
where the parliament denied granting what 
was necessary for the public service, 
they were denied justice with regard t 
the redress of grievances, ar unless they 
had weld ranitided apprehensions that the 
money would be misapplicd. _ 

But let us see, Sir, haw. this argument 
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will stand upon the other side of the ques- 
tion. It is certain, that the parliament 
ought never to grant more than is abso- 
Iutely necessary for the publi¢ service: it 
is likewise certain, that we never ought 
to grant even what is necessary, till all 
grievances be redressed, and our former 
eae regularly and strictly accounted 
. This is our duty as members of this 
House, but shall we perform this duty, if 
@ majority of us be greatly concerned in 
interest to neglect it? And this will al- 
ways be the case, if a majority of us hold 
or expect some lucrative office er em- 
loyment at the pleasure of the crown; 
becaase it will always be the interest of 
ministers, and even them safety may some- 
times be concerned, in our not performing 
this duty. Suppose they ask from parlia- 
ment 500,000/. or a millian for carrying 
on some whimsical, perhaps pernicious 
scheme of their own; will a member of 
this House, who is to pay for his share not 
above 501. of this sum, refuse granting it, 
when he is to get or hold 500/. or 1,0002. 
@ year by consenting to the grant? Will 
a member of this House insist upon first 
redressing a grievance, by which he suffers 
little, perhaps no sensible prejudice, when 
he is to get or hold 2 or 3004 a year by 
letting it remain? And finally, Sir, will a 
member of this House call ministers to a 
Strict account, by which he ean never 
expect ta put a farthing into his own 
pocket, when, by neglecting to do so, he 
may get or hold a good post er employ- 
ment, and perhaps preserve a round sum 
which he bumself has pusloimed from the 
public 2 
_ Sir, I was sorry te hear a young gentle- 
rman talk so much of men’s private passions 
and affections, and of every man’s having 
a view to the service of some favourite 
private passion, in every vote he gave in 
pashi er at elections. I hope the 
case is far otherwise, but if it is not, we 
ought to endeaveur to make it so, by 
patting it out of the power (at least as far 
az we can by auch lows as this) of any 
msn to serve himself, by his way of vating 
in parliament or at elections, any farther 
may seewt. to him from the general 
ee ef his country. If we can do this: 
we ¢and put out of the power of the 
selish and. mercenary te sell their votes im 
paxliament, Do maa will purchase a seat 
there a any high price, and this will, of 
course, put a end to bribery and cor- 
Tuption af elections; for no mercenar 
souh vill 6 whet be cagnot sell, 


and those who are prompted by their am- 
bition to purchase, will never go to any 
high price, nor will they submit to be the 
slaves of a minister after they have pur 
chased. Even ministers themeelves would 
cease their bribery at elections, because 
they could not depend upon having their 
candidate’s vote in parliament, if he had 
no lucrative office depending wpon his 
voting always with the minister; and if 
the flood-gates of the treasury were not 
opened at any election, I am convinced, 
we should soon have little or no bribery in 
the kingdom. 

Whilst there are purchasers, Sir, there 
will be sellers: I am afraid there are at 
present too many of both ; but if you cas 
make it worth no man’s while to purchase, 
you will put an end to the traffic; and 
this is the design of the Bill now preposed, 
I have shewn, that if you do not agree td 
it, there will be, there must be a corrupt 
dependency im parliament; that by suck 
a dependeney our constitution may be 
overtumed, without any compulsive de- 
pendency; and that the Jatter may be 
made use of by an arbitrary government, 
and certainly will be made use ef, as soom 
as it becomes necessary for the support of 
its arbitrary power. Upon this side, Sir, 
the danger is certain and inevitable; les 
us then conser the danger es to 
be ie the other. If he — rie tert 
or eatest part of them, from havi 
ais House, it is aaid id will intece 
duce anarchy and cosfusion, because it 
will be impossible to govern such a purere 
aus assembly as this, without @ pawer if 
the crewn to rewerd these who appear 
zealous in its service; and that as soon ag 
this impossibility is perceived, all our of- 
ficers, civil and sailitary, will jein with the 
crown. in laying aside the use of parlia. 


ments. 


What the hon. gentleman nisy mean, 


Sir, by governing such a numerdus, sssena- 
bly, 1 do not know; but according te thea 
common acceptation of the word, | shuuld 


be serry ta see it m the power of runisters: 


to govers either House of Parkament, by 


any other methed than that ef convincmg 


the majority, that nothing is 


or 
inscaded but what ia for the public geod ; 
erned.: 


fer if either House were tea be gov 

by the hopes of reward, Lam suse it could 
be of ne service to the people, aad of very 
little even te the crown itself; because the 
design and. use of parlianeents 1s, that they 
may be a cheek upon the conduct of 
ministers; amd na man whose beltaviour 
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in this House is governed by his hopes of 
reward, will ever set himself up as a check 
upon the conduct of those who alone can 
bestow the reward he expects. We must 
therefore suppose, that ministers may pre- 
vail with a majority of this House to ra 
prove or agree to what appears to be for 
the public service, without having it in 
their power. to give a title, post, or pen- 
sion, to every one that approves of their 
measures ; or otherwise we must conclude, 
that no such House ought to exist, and, 
consequently, that the very form of a 
limited government ought to be abolished 
in this selfish and corrupt nation. What 
effect some late corrupt practices may 
have had upon the genius and morals of 
the lower sort of people, I do not know; 
but, I hope, it has as yet had little or no 
effect upon the generality of those that 
have any chance of being members of this 
House ; and unless they are become very 
much degenerated, we must from expe- 
rience conclude, that when our ministers 
pursue popular and right measures, they 
may depend upon the assistance and ap- 
probation of parliament. This, I say, we 
must from experience conclude, for in 
former ages our ministers had but few re- 
wards to bestow, and yet they never failed 
of having the parliament’s approbation, 
when their measures were such as were 
agreeable to the people. .Nay, from the 
very nature of the case we must draw the 
same conclusion; for a House of Com- 
mons freely chosen by the people, must 
iors of what the people approves of: 
if from selfish motives they should dis- 
approve, or oppose such measures, the op- 
posing members would be sure of being 
tured out at the next election; and, as 
the king has it in his power to bring on a 
hew election whenever he pleases, his 
ministers may easily get rid of such selfish, 
mean spirited members, and may, conse- 
quently, if they desire it, always have a 
parliament generally composed of gentle- 
men of true honour and public spirit; but 
the contrary is what most ministers desire, 
as has of late been manifest from the cha- 
racters of those who were generally set up 
as candidates upon the court interest. 

: We can never therefore be in danger of 
anarchy or confusion, from its not being 
in the power of a minister to bribe a majo- 
rity of this House into his measures, nor 
can we suppose that the people will re- 
cchuse a majority of those who have, in a 
former session, opposed what was agree- 
able to the greatest part of their consti- 
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tuents; but when. bribery and corrupt 
motives prevail within doors, they will 
certainly prevail without, and then we 
may see a member burnt in effigy one 
year in the public streets of his borough, 
and re-chosen the year following as theirre- 
presentative in anew parliament: we m 
see the most notorious fraudulent prac. 
tices carried on by the underlings ‘in 
wer, and those underlings encouraged 
the minister, and protected by a majo- 
rity in parliament : we may see the most 
unpopular and destructive measures pur- 
sued by our ministers, and all approved, 
nay, applauded by parliament. These 
things we may see, Sir: these things we 
have seen within these last twenty years; 
and this has brought our affairs both at 
home and abroad into the melancholy 


‘situation which is now mar eeatiian fant 
felt 


all, and will soon, I fear, be severely 
by the whole nation. 

If the present distress of our domestic 
affairs were a secret, | should avoid men- 
tioning it as much as any gentleman what- 
ever; but alas! it is no secret either to 
our enemies or friends ; and this makes the 
former despise us, and the latter shy of 
entering into any engagements with us. 
We may threaten, but our enemies know 
we are unable to carry our threats into 
execution: we may promise, but our friends 
know we are unable to perform our en- 
gagements. This knowledge has made 
those who are the professed enemies of 
public liberty more daring in their at- 
tempts, and, I am afraid, it will render 
it impossible to form any confederacy suf- 
ficient for defeating their present ambitious 
projects; and it is so evident that this 
misfortune has been brought upon us and 
Europe by our bad ceconomy at home, 
and our wicked, wrong-headed, or pusil- 
lanimous conduct abroad, that I am sur- 
prised to hear the contrary asserted now, 
when the fatal consequences of our cone 
duct are become so glaring. 

I shall grant, Sir, that the nation has 
been of late years involved in many br 
but I will affirm, and it bas been eid 

roved at the respective times those br 
happened: that every one we have beea 
engaged in since his late majesty’s acce- 
sion to the throne, has proceeded from 
some scheme of our own contriving, oF 
from some wrong step in our own & 
ministration. I shall not trouble you with 
taking notice of every particular, because 
it would be tedious, and, I think, ua- 
necessary ; therefore I shall copfine my- 
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self to the three wars now carrying on 
in Europe, I mean that between Spain and 
us; that between the elector of Bavaria 
assisted by the French, and the queen of 
Hungary ; and that between the. Swedes 
and Muscovites; and I shall shew, that 
every one of them proceeded from the ridi- 
culous conduct of our ministers. With 
regard to the Spanish war, if our ministers 
had, at the time of the treaty of Seville, 
insisted upon an explanation of former 
treaties, which had, before that time, been 
misinterpreted by Spain: if they had in- 
sisted upon Spain’s giving up her pretence 
of visiting, searching, or seizing, in time 
of peace, any ships in the high seas of 
America, on account of what they called 
contraband goods, I am convinced, the 
court of Spain would have agreed to give 
up that pretence, in the most explicit 
terms, rather than lose the advantages 
stipulated for them by that treaty. Even 
afterthis false step, if our ministers had pro- 
perly resented the treatment our commis- 
saries met with at the court of Spain, and 
had peremptorily insisted upon immediate 
satisfaction for the first insult our merchant 
ships met with in the seas of America, the 
Spanish court would have complied, rather 
than enter into a war with this nation, at 
the very time they were engaged in a 
war with the emperor in Italy. But in- 
stead of this, our ministers, ever since the 
year 1720, appeared so complaisant in 
every negociation with that court, and 
submitted so tamely to every insult, that 
the court of Spain began to imagine, that 
we would give up the point in dispute, ra- 
ther than come to an open rupture with 
them; and this, I am persuaded, would 
have been the consequence of the late 
Convention, if the indignation of our 
people had not at last got the better of the 
submission of our ministers. Our present 
war with Spain is, therefore, evidently 
pwing to the ill-timed complaisance and 
Suaillaniniite of our ministers, and yet this 
complaisance and | wresgoccanes was in 
ahah step approved by our parliaments, 
and has not even yet been censured, not- 
withstanding the fatal consequence it has 
produced, and the disappointment of all 
those hopes, with which our ministers so 
confidently flattered us, that their tedious 
negociations would at last end in an ho- 
nourable and advantageous peace. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the war in 
Germany, even the king of Prussia’s in- 
yading Silesia was owing to the bad con- 
duct of our ministers; for if they had in- 
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sisted upon satisfaction, with regard to his 
claims upon Silesia, before they guaranteed 
the Pragmatic Sanction, they might have 
obtained a stipulation for that purpose 
from the court of Vienna, which would 
have prevented that invasion. But even 
after this neglect, they might have pre- 
vented the war now carrying on jn Ger: 
many: for the king of Prussia offered such 
terms as ought in prudence, perhaps in 
Justice too, to have been accepted by the 
court of Vienna, and would have been ac- 
cepted by that court, if we had insisted 
upon it as the condition sine gua non of 
our giving them any assistance. If we had 
done this, it is evident from facts and 
dates, that the elector of Bavaria would 
never have been chosen emperor, nor 
would he have attacked the queen of 
Hungary, and in that case no Frenchman 
would have entered Germany in a hostile 
manner ; for none of the French troops 
entered Germany, nor did the elector of 
Bavaria commit any one act of hostilit 
against the queen of Hungary, till the king 
of Prussia was drove into their alliance by 
the obstinacy of the court of Vienna; and 
that court was encouraged in their ob- 
stinacy by our ministers, whichI need not 
trouble you with demonstrating, because it 
is evident not only from the papers upon 
our table, but also from the Resolution of 
this House in favour of the queen of Hun- 
gary, before she had any other declared - 
enemy beside Prussia, and especially from 
the violent speeches that were made by 
some gentlemen upon that occasion. 
Having thus shewn, Sir, that it was by 
the bad conduct of our ministers that the 
French and Bavarians were encouraged to 
attack the queen of Hungary, I need not 
use many words to Bite that the war 
between Sweden and Muscovy is owing 
to the same cause ; for from the time that 
war was declared by Sweden it is evident, 
that if the French had not resolved to send 
their troops into Germany, the Swedes 
would not have declared war against 
Muscovy: and consequently, if the con- 
duct of our ministers was the cause of the 
French resolving to send their troops into 
Germany, it was the ultimate cause of the 
Swedes declaring war against Muscovy. 
It is therefore evident, Sir, that not on 
the present distresses of this nation, but a 
the distresses and confusions in which 
Europe is at present involved, are owing 
to the late measures of our administration ; 
and though the consequences were not 
perhaps at first so visible as they are at 
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present, yet it cannot be said, they were 
mot foretold; for what we now see has 
been often foretold both within doors and 
without ; and, appeared manifest to a great 
majority of the nation, though to our great 
misfortune it never appeared so to a ma- 
jority of this House, which I am not at all 
surprised at, considering the great number 
of placemen and expectants we had al- 
ways in this assembly. That any of 
those placemen or expectants were wilfully 
blind, I shall not pretend to say: I do be- 
lieve, that many, if not all of them, were 
imposed on by the specious pretences 
made use of upon each respective occa- 
gion ; and I the rather believe so, because 
I know how easy it is to impose upon men, 
when their own private interest is made 
the harbinger of the deceit; but the mis- 
fortunes we now labour under, and the evi- 
dence from whence those misfortunes 
have all proceeded, ought to be a prevailing 
argument with us, to prevent any public 
deceit being hereafter introduced into this 
House b 
usher. That this Bill will be altogether 
effectual for this purpose, is what I shall 
not pretend to assert, but I am convinced 
it will have some effect; and as it is the 
best remedy I can think of at present, 
J am therefore for agreeing to the motion. 


Mr. Philaps : 


Sir; as I had the honour to be one 
of those that received the commands of 
the House last session, to bring in a Bill 
of this nature, I cannot sit still, and not 
testify my approbation of it now. If ever 
there was a time when it was necessary to 
preserve the purity of this House, and to 
guard against the influence that the enjoy- 
ment rand profit is too apt to have 
en the minds of men, this is the time, when 
the nation is poor, groaning under the 
burden of heavy taxes, and yet luxurious 
and extravagant in the pursuit of plea- 
sures. Nothing can so effectually pre- 
serve this nation from ruin, as the main- 
taining of innate freedom within these 
walls, and nothing can so effectually attack 
and get the better ofthat freedom, as the al- 
lurements of places and offices, which in- 
sensibly lead men away from their first re- 
golves, and at length, by custom and 
example, quite harden and corrupt them. 
A Bill therefore of this nature, that so 
evidently tends (if you will give me leave 
to use the expression) to ‘ lead men out 
of te tion,” must necessarily ‘ deliver 
them from evi ;’ therefore I heartily con- 
Cur in the motion, 
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Sir; as it is very well known, and, 
I doubt not, very well remembered, that 
I had last session the honour not only to 
be one of those that received the com- 
mands of this House to bring in sucha 
Bill, as is now proposed, but was also the 
first mover for it, and as I shall now be 
against the motion, I think myself bound 
in duty to my sovereign, to myself, to my 
country, and t6 the liberties of Europe, to 
ive my reasons for this change in my be- 
aviour, which, without an explanation, 
might perhaps, by some gentlemen, be 
presumed to proceed from motives of 8 
mercenary or ambitious nature; and I 
must begin, Sir, with assuring you, that 
this change in my behaviour does not 
proceed from any change in my situation, 
or from any change in my sentiments 
with regard to the Bill itself, but merely 
from a change in the circumstances of our 
affairs both abroad and at home. 

With regard to the necessity of our 
having such a Bill as this passed into a law, 
my sentiments are rather confirmed than 
altered by my change of situation ; but, I 
hope, there is no gentleman in this House 
so deficient in that respect which is due to 
his sovereign, as to chuse to have his ma- 
jesty’s assent to any necessary Bill rather 
compelled than freely obtained. When I 
talk of his majesty, Sir, every gentleman 
must be sensible, that my duty as a sub- 
ject, and now as a servant, obliges me to 
express myself with the greatest caution ; 
but as the great king William sometimes 
altered his sentiments with regard to bills 
in parliament, I hope, I may say, without 
any breach of my duty, that the wisest of 
kings are in some cases too much n- 
fluenced in their sentiments, with regard 
to bills offered to them b ebiaattia by 
the artful insinuations of those who have 
accidentally and undeservedly the honout 
of being in their councils. Though his 
present majesty’s sentiments, with regard 
to the Bill now proposed, were never pub- 
ely known: though he never was brought 
under a necessity to declare them, yet we 
have great reason to believe, that he was 
last session prejudiced against any such 
Bill as was then passed by this House. 
This, I believe the majurity of us were 
then convinced of; but we had then the 
misfortune to be convinced likewise, that 
he had no man in his councils ve shee 
attempt or presume to remove those pre 
judices. This ‘made it necessary for the 
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parliament to interfere, and by passing 
such a Bill to endeavour to remove those 
prejudices, by shewing him it was agree- 
able to his supreme, however disagreeable 
it might be to his subordinate councils. 
But thank God! our circumstances in this 
respect are very much altered. I hope, 
we are all convinced, I am sure, I am con- 
vinced, that his majesty has now some 
gentlemen in his councils that will take the 
liberty to endeavour to remove his pre- 
judices, by shewing that such a Bill as 
this no way incroaches upon his pre- 
rogative, and is absolutely necessary for 
preserving the liberties of hia people ; and 
as soon as they have done this piece of ser- 
vice to their country, I am convinced, the 
will themselves propose the bringing of suc 
a Bill into this House, which would cer- 
tainly communicate a more exquisite 
pleasure to every man who wishes well to 
our present royal family, than can be com- 
municated by his majesty’s bare-assent to 
such a Bill, 

I shall grant, Sir, that we are obliged, 
and ought to acknowledge our gratitude 
to our sovereign, even when he does no 
more than barely give the royal assent to 
an useful, necessary, and popular Bill; 
but the obligation is certainly much greater, 
and will contribtte more towards gaining 
his majesty the affections of his people, 
when such a Bill flows originally from the 
crown itself, and is introduced here by 
those who are the known servants of the 
crown; therefore as this Bill is an useful 
and popular Bill, it must be the desire of 
every gentleman who has a regard for the 
‘Danie royal family, that it should come 

om the crown itself; and as we have 
great reason to expect this from some of 
those who have been lately introduced into 
his majesty’s councils, as soon as they can 
gain a prevailing influence there, it is well 
worth our while to wait a session or two, 
for an event which is so much to be wished 
for by every true friend to the Protestant 
establishment. 

Thus, Sir, I have shewn such a diffe- 
rence in the circumstances of our affairs at 
home, as ought, I think, to prevail with 
every gentleman to suspend, at least for 
One session, his desire of having such a law 
passed; and with regard to the circum- 
stances of our affairs abroad, there is like- 
wise a difference, which ought to be an ad- 
ditional argument for suspending our de- 
aires In favour.of this Bill. The affairs of 
Europe were last session at such a crisis as 
demanded the most vigorous resolutions in 
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our counsels, but we had then the misfor- 
tune to have a person at the head of our 
administration, from whom we could ex- 
pect no such resolution. From his in- 
fluence we could expect nothing but an 
inglorious peace, orasham war. In these 
circamstances a contest with our sovereign 
could be no detriment, but might be of 
great advantage to the nation, because it 
could produce nothing of worse conse- 
quence than such a peace or war as was to 
be expected from that minister’s conduct, 
and it might produce a change in our ad- 
ministration. This was a reason for our 
puaiine the Bill at that time, even though 

own to be contrary to our sovereign’s 
inclination. His majesty’s wisdom and 
goodness, and his regard for the cries of his 
people, at last prevailed: the obnoxious 
persons were removed from the adminis- 
tration, and in their stead have been put 
some gentlemen, from whom we may 
expect the most wise as well as the 
most vigorous measures with regard to 
our foreign affairs. They have already 
given us testimonies both of their wisdom 
and resolution. From their conduct, sup- 
ported by a perfect harmony between his 
majesty and his parliament, we may ex-. 
pect a glorious peace, or a vigorous and 
successful war: and therefore, we ought 
to be extremely cautious of doing any thing 
that may interrupt that harmony; because 
such an interruption can now be attended 
with no advantage either to this nation or 
to Europe, but would certainly expose 
both toa ruin which might otherwise he 
been prevented. 

Now, Sir, let us consider the circum- 
stances in which we stand at present. We 
have all the reason in the world to believe, 
that this Bill has been represented to his 
majesty, by some of those that were lately 
about him, as an incroachment upon the 
prerogatives of the crown, and a step to- 
wards introducing a republican form of 
government. We have reason to believe, 
that by such misrepresentations his majes- 
ty has conceived some prejudices against 
it; and we cannot suppose, that those who 
have so lately been introduced into his 
councils, have yet had time to eradicate 
those prejudices. If this Bill should be 
offered to him for his assent, whilst he re- 
mained under such prejudices, he would 
look upon it as a most ungrateful return 
from a parliament to which he had made 
such a sacrifice: nay, he would look upon 
it as an attempt upon his crown, and an 
affront to his person; aad in such a case, 
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from his majesty’s known courage and 
high spirit, must we not suppose, that he 
would reject it with the utmost disdain ? 
. This, Sir, would certainly produce a 
rupture between his majesty and his par- 
liament ; and in the present circumstances 
of Europe, I tremble to think of the con- 
uences of such a rupture. What has 
hitherto been the support of the queen of 
Hungary, what has encouraged her sub- 
jects to venture their lives and fortunes so 
ravely, I may say, so desperately, in her 
defence, has been the hopes that assistance 
would at last come from afar, even from 
the remotest corners of the British domi- 
nions. But ifsuch arupture should ensue, 
what could she or her subjects expect from 
us? Instead of being able to assist her, 
we should be involved in endless disputes, 
perhaps in a tedious and destructive civil 
war amongst ourselves: thus that brave 
and heroic queen would at last be obliged 
to submit to the power of France; and 
Polyphemus’s favour, of our being the last 
morsel, would be the only one we could 
expect from that insolent nation. 
or these reasons, Sir, though I am as 
great a friend as ever to the Bill now pro- 
posed, though I shall be ready to embrace 
the first favourable opportunity for having 
it passed into a law, yet I am against push- 
ing for it at present, especially as I have, 
I think, good reason to believe, that I shall 
in a very short time have the pleasure of 
secing it readily agreed to by every branch 
of our Icgislature. : 


Mr. Velters Cornewall: 


e Sir ; notwithstanding what has been 
alleged, I shall take the freedom to speak 
my opinion of this Bill and of the present 
measures; and [I do assure the House, I 
have had no share in the scramble for 
places. My political ambition, according 
to the old expression, has *‘ cost me many 
a grey groat;’ it has brought me nothing. 
A gentleman has said, that if the Lords 
had expected this return, they had not 
passed the last Bill. We have nothing to 
do with the Lords, nor any reason to con- 
sult their approbation or dislike. The 
gentleman too makes a merit of havin 

conducted that Bill in this House, an 

been the means of its passing. Do not 
_ Jet him take all the merit to himself. I 
was one of those who had the honour to 
receive the commands of tlie House to 
bring in that Bill, who helped to conduct 
it, and to procure that benefit to the peo- 
ple of England which they expect from it. 
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I too, Sir, perhaps, helped te bring him 
into the great honour and employments 
he now enjoys. If I had ever solicited a 
lace, that gentleman must have knownit, 
But I have been only one of the rounds of 
the ladder by which that gentleman climb- 
ed; and now his turn is served, like some 
others, he is for kicking the ladder away. 
You, Sir, [turning to Mr. Speaker ] have 
set us extremely right, as you always do 
every thing extremely weil: and I agree 
we must say, that every gentleman here 
is a man of strict uniformity and great 
honour. I beg I may not be thought 
ironical. Now, Sir, as to instructions 
from our constituents, suppose my instruc- 
tions contained a desire that I would be 
for a Place Bill, suppose I had promised 
to be for it, and yet exerted my utmost 
abilities against it. Abroad, Sir, we see 
many strange things; within these doors, 
according to your admonition, we must 
see none. Imagine now, Sir, I had a 
young gentleman or pupil to advise in the 
régulation of his conduct, and he should 
apply to me to know by whose advice to 
form his opinion of public affairs? I should 
say to him, ‘ Prithee, hast thou no friend 
nor acquaintance whose advice thou canst 
rely on, and in whose integrity thou canst 
confide; apply to thy representatives, 
surely they will not deceive thee; for if 
people cannot trust their representatives, 
whom can they trust.’ Parallel to this 
would be the case of a member for a city, 
to whom instructions conformable. to his 
constant advice should be delivered, he 
should receive them, promise to observe 
them, and not to deceive those who had 
chosen him for their representative ; but 
shortly after, having altered his own mea- 
sures, should call his constituents a parcel 
of fools, and totally disregard what they 
say to him: when one observes these trans- 
actions, what must one say? I should in- 
cline to follow the example of the Pay 
house, and cry out in the phrase of Mr. 
John Trott, «Gentlemen, haye a care of 
your pockets.’ 


Sir John Barnard: 


Sir; from what has been said by 
some gentlemen in the debate, I foresee, 
that if our parliaments continue, in tune 
to come, as complaisant to our ministers & 
they have been in time past, the fate of 
this question under this administration, will 
be the same with that which was the fate 
of the question about reducing our army 
under the last. The worthy gentlemap 
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who was at the head of our former admi- 
nistration, and is now so deservedly sent to 
the other House, had, whilst he was a 
country gentleman, so strenuously op- 


posed keeping up a numerous standing: 


army in time of peace, that after he be- 
came a minister, though excess of modesty 
could never be reckoned among his foibles, 
he had not the assurance directly to op- 
a reduction. No, Sir, during the 
of his administration he always 
declared himself for a reduction, as soon 
as a favourable opportunity should offer ; 
but he always endeavoured to shew, that 
the present was not a proper opportunity, 
and at last both he and his friends gathered 
assurance enough to tell us, that even in 
times of the most profound tranquillity, a 
greater number of regular troops was, and 
always would be necessary, than that he 
had so strenuously opposed in the year 
1717, when there was the highest proba- 
bility of our going to be engaged in a war 
both with Sweden and Spain. 

This, Sir, was the conduct of our former 
minister with regard to the annual question 
about reducing our army, and this, I could 
almost lay a wager, will be the conduct 
held by our present ministers with regard 
to the bringing in and passing this Bill. 
They cannot directly oppose a Bill which 
they have upon former occasions so often 
and so strenuously patronized ; but though 
last session did, yet this session does not, 
it seems, afford us a proper opportunity 
for applying a remedy to an evil, which, 
they themselves allow, has brought Eu- 
rope, as well as this nation, to the brink of 
destruction ; and this, I am afraid, will be 
their way of reasoning, as long as they con- 
tinue ministers, or at least till they become 
as hardened as their predecessor, which 
they may probably do, if they continue as 
long in pacha and then like him, they will 
freely declare, that they have actuall 
changed their sentiments, and that no su 
Bill ought ever to be passed. 

I would not have any thing of what I 
have said, Sir, applied to the hon. gentle- 
man who formerly used to sit very near 
me, and whose assistance I have often had 
in matters which I thought might tend to 
the advantage or security of my country. 
As for him, I do not doubt his sincerity, 
but I very much doubt his influence, and 
therefore if his majesty has been unjustl 
and wickedly prejudiced against this Bill, 
I am afraid, we must wait a very long time, 

we resolve to wait till those prejudices 

removed ‘by his influence. But what- 
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ever be his majesty’s way of thinking about 
this Bill, it is et we have nothing to do 
with. As members of this House we 
ought to agree to every Bill we think ne. 
cessary, without regard to our sovereign’s 
way of thinking; because in duty to him, 
we ought to suppose, that his sentiments 
will always be right; and if he should re- 
fuse the royal assent to a Bill which we 
think absolutely necessary for the security 
of our liberties, we ought in the very next 
session to take that method for having it 
verte into a law, which was taken in ki 
illiam’s time with regard to the Trienni 
Bil. I question much if it was a change 
of sentiments that made king William pass 
that Bill. On the contrary, I am apt ta 
believe, both the king’s and his ministers’ 
sentiments were the same with what they 
had been the preceding session ; but as the 
Bill was passed by both Houses the very: 
beginning of the ensuing session, and bé- 
fore this House had granted the necessary 
supplies, that wise king foresaw, that, in 
the humour this House was in, he could 
expect no more supplies if he refused to 
pass that Bill, and therefore he prudently 
complied with the desire of his Commons, 
penent contrary to the advice of some of 
is chief ministers. Can we suppose his 
present majesty less wise, or less regardful 
of the desires of his people? God furbid 
weshould. At Jeast, I, who am no mi- 
nister, but a faithful subject, will not 
dare to presume any such thing. : 
1 must therefore suppose, Sir, that if the 
Bill had been passed last session by the 
other House, his majesty would have 
given his assent to it; for he must be sen- 
sible, that it is a Bill designed against the 
ministers of the crown, and not against the 
crown itself; therefore, I think, we ought 
always to be more apprehensive of its not 
passing the other Houte, than of its not 
receiving the royal assent, after it has 
passed both Houses ; and as I hope I may 
without derogation. suppose the other 
House more liable to the influence of 
wicked ministers, than.we can ever suppose 
a wise king to be, therefore, now is the 
only proper time for pushing this Bill, be- 
cause some, I hope, of our present minis- 
ters will promote its being passed by the 
other House, which is a favour we cannot, 
in my opinion, expect from any of them a 
year hence. We must, I think, get such 
a Bill as this passed in the infancy of an 
administration, or never. When ministers 
first enter upon their administration, they 
are innocent, they are fond of popularity ; 
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but very few of them Jong continue either 
their innocence or fondness. They soon 
find the sweets of being able to purchase 
those they cannot persuade: to this they 
sacrifice their fondness for popularity: 
thus they soon become critnial and then 
their own safety makes it necessary for 
them to oppose the passing of any Bill 
that may tend not only to prevent their 
future, but detect their past corrupt prac- 
tices. 

But allow, Sir, that it would be decent 
in us to suppose his majesty prejudiced 

against this Bill by some former misrepre- 
sentations, and that he had not of himself 
strength of mind enough to remove those 
prejudices, without the assistance of some 
of his new ministers, we must suppose, that 
those ministers have already attempted it, 
or that they have not. If they have at- 
tempted it, and have not succeeded, we 
ought to interpose, because their advice 
will certainly acquire a new weight with 
his majesty, when he finds it seconded by 
the advice of both Houses of Parliament. 
And if those new ministers have not at- 
tempted, in six or eight months, what is so 
necessary for the happiness of their sove- 
reign and security of their country, it must 
apes either from their not having the 

oldness, or their not having an inclina- 
tion to make any such attempt. If they 
have not had the boldness to make the at- 
tempt, we ought to pass the Bill, in order 
to give them courage, and to furnish them 
with an excuse for speaking freely to their 
master upon a subject of such importance ; 
and if they have not had an inclination to 
make proper remonstrances upon this sub- 
ject, I am sure, we ought to pass the Bill, 
an order to force them to perform what is 
their duty both to their lang and their 
country. 

To come now, Sir, to the argument 
made use of for shewing, that we have not 
the same reason for pushing the Bill this 
session, as we had in the last; they are 
chiefly founded upon a supposition, that 
we have not only changed men but mea- 
sures, which, in my opinion, is a sort of 
begging the question; and considering 
what a small number of new members 
have been introduced into the administra- 
tion, and what a great number of the 
former still remain in the most eminent 
posts of our government, it is a question 
which, I believe, very few will grant. But 
‘suppose this question were granted, and 
that our new ministers are all sincere 
friends to this Bill, it is a strong argument 
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for pushing it during this session, because 
we do not know, but that these new mi- 
nisters who are friends to this Bill, for I 
much question if all of them are, may be 
turned out before next session ; and surely 
we have more reason to expect his ma- 
jesty’s concurrence in this Bill, whilst 
there are some gentlemen in his councils 
that will dare to advise him right, than we 
can have after all such are removed. 

Thus, I think, Sir, with regard to our 
domestic affairs, there is no difference in 
their circumstances, but what is an argu- 
ment for pushing this Bill, with at least as 
much vigour in this session as we did in 
the last; and with regard to foreign af. 
fairs, I shall readily grant, they now bear 
a much better aspect than they did a 
twelvemonth ago; but this, I think, s 
owing to the unexpected success of the 
queen of Hungary’s arms, and to the bad 
conduct of the French, much more than 
to any change in our administration. The 
ridiculous, 1 may say, treacherous conduct 
of the French towards the king of Prussia, 
was the true and original cause of detach- 
ing him from their alliance: the views of 
the Hanover ministers being defeated, 
they became his friends, since they saw 
they could not with safety or advantage 
become his enemies: and the success of 
the queen of Hungary’s arms having 
drawn M. Maillebois away from their 
frontier, left them at liberty to concert 
new projects. These changes our old mi- 
nister, with all his blundermg, would, I 
believe, have taken advantage of, as well 
as the new, and might perhaps have done 
it with as great effect, and perhaps with a 
less expence to the nation, than the new 
have done; for though we have already 
been put to a monstrous charge, it cannot 
be said, that our new ministers have as yet 
given any assistance to the queen of Hun- 
gary, but what we may suppose the former 
minister would, in the same circumstances 
have been as ready to give as’ they; 50 
that we cannot justly suppose our conduct, 
with regard to foreign affairs, to be in the 
least altered. - 

But suppose, Sir, that our new ministers 
are to act in the most vigorous manner: 
suppose they are to involve the nation in 
a war with Francs, is this a reason for our 
delaying to take care of our own liberties? 
Shall we sacrifice our own liberties for the 
sake of preserving the liberties of Europe? 
Did such a thought ever enter into the 
heads of our ancestors? On the contrary, 


Sir, we know, that in.times of the greatest 
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. foreign danger, they took care to vindi- 
cate their domestic liberty, and never 
upon that account scrupled a contest with 
their sovereign, if he refused to comply 
with their just demands. The memorable 
contest in king Richard the 2d’s time, 
when the French had an army and a fleet 
actually ready to invade the nation, will 
and ought to be a precedent for all future 
parliaments; and the Triennial Bill itself 
was extorted from king William in the 
very heat of a French war. Therefore, 
the foreign danger we are in, were it much 
greater than it is, can be no argument 
. against our passing this Bill, even sup- 
we were sure of its being rejected by 
is majesty; but we are so far from being 
sure of this, that we have no reason to 
suppose it. His majesty has always shewn 
such a regard for his parliaments, and has 
so lately given us a proof of that regard, 
that we neither can nor ought to suppose, 
he will reject any Bill which is thought 
necessary for securing our liberties, not 
only by the parliament, but by a great ma- 
at liad the people. 

The cause of the queen of Hungary, 
Sir, which has been so emphatically re- 
iamleag age . us on this occasion, oA 
serves, I s t, our highest re : 
I wish the use of her House had heen 
more regarded by us than it seems to have 
been for several years past: I wish we had 
no way contributed to the pulling down 
of the power of that House; and I wish, 
now we are again come to our right senses, 
it were in our power to give her a more 
effectual assistance than we are able or 
likely to give; but if we have a mind to 

ive her-any effectual assistance, the pass- 
ing of such a Bill as this will be the best 
way we can take for enabling us to do so. 
It will reconcile the people to their sove- 
reign, and put an end to all the jealousies 
now reigning amongst them: it will render 
our government ular, which will re- 
store to us a confidence amongst those 
who ought to be our allies, and enable us 
to form a confederacy sufficient for sup- 
porting the queen of Hungary, and re- 
storing the balance of power. Thus, Sir, 
In every light we can view this question, 
the present is not only a proper, but the 
most proper time we can take, for at- 
tempting to have such a Bill passed into a 
law, and therefore, I hope, the motion will 
be agreed to. 


Mr. Carew declared, that as he could 
mot pretend to enforce the necessity of 
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such a Bill, by weightier arguments, than 
had been formerly urged by a now right 
hon. member, he would beg leave to re- 
peat them to the House: and*thereupon he 
read Mr. Sandys’s speech made in the last 
session. : 


Several members, who had u 
occasions voted for a Place Bill, 
a reason for their opposition to this, Thas 
as there had been a Bill passed the last ses- 
sion for excluding the seven commissioners 
of the revenue of Ireland, the seven com- 
missioners of the navy and of the victual- 
ing offices, the clerk of the pells, and all 
the deputies, inferior officers and clerks of 
those commissions, and of the treasury, 
exchequer, pells, admiralty, secretaries of 
state, and pa of the forces, or of 
the salt, or of appeals, or of the wine-li- 
cences, or of the stamps, or of hackney- 
coaches, or of hawkers and pedlars, (two 
or three only excepted, ) together with the 
whole civil and major part of the military 
establishment of Minorca and Gibraltar ; 
there was the less necessity for another. 

At length the question being put, it was 
resolved in the negative, Ayes 196, Noes 
221. - 


n former 
ve it ag 


Debate in the Commons on continuing 
the British Troops in Flanders.*| De- 
cember 6. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Sir William Yonge presented to the 
House, pursuant to their Address, a list 
of the general officers, with an account 
how many of them are employed and paid, 
and where they are at present, with the 
dates of their respective commissions as 
such, and of their first commissions in the 
army, which was referred to the commit- 
tee of supply, as was also the estimate of 
the charge of his majesty’s forces in Flan- 
ders; and of the guards, garrisons, and 
other land forces: likewise of his majesty’s 
forces in the plantations, Minorca and 
Gibraltar: And of ten regiments of ma- 
rines for the year 1743. 


Sir Willtam Yonge rose and said : 


Sir; as we are now in a commit- 

tee for considering further of the supplies 
ted to his majesty, and as the several 
stimates of the expence of the Land 
Forces to be kept up for the service of the 
ensuing year, have been referred to us, it 
is now our business to consider those esti- 


* From the London Magazine. 
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mates, and to grant the proper supplies, 
if we think them necessary for the public 
safety or service. _ By the estimates you 
will see, what number of men his majesty 
thinks necessary for the several services 
mentioned, and as the estimates haye been 
exactly calculated to the lowest farthing, 
every gentleman, by looking upon them 
will see, what sum of money will be neces- 
sary for each respective service. As this 
ds upon calculation, and may be 
easily calculated by every gentleman pre- 
sent, it can admit of no doubt or difficulty ; 
therefore the only question that can come 
properly under our consideration, is that 
relating to the number of men necessary 
for each service; and in this too, consider- 
ing the dangerous situation Europe in ge- 
neral, as well as this nation in particular, 
is in at present, I hope, we shall be pretty 
unanimous. As the nature of the office in 
which | have the honour to serve his ma- 
jesty [Secretary at War, ] makes it more 
particularly incumbent upon me to ex- 
plain the nature of the several services 
mentioned in those Estimates, and to make 
the proper motions, I shall begin with that 
which wasin course first referred to the com- 
mittee, and which in its own nature stands 
most in need of an explanation, I mean 
the Estimate of the charge of maintainin 
the body of troops which his majesty hat 
sent to Flanders, and which he thinks ne- 
cessary to be kept there for this ensuing 
year at least. | 
I am sure, Sir, I need not take up much 
of your time in explaining the danger to 
which the liberties of Europe are exposed, 
by the numerous armies which Prance 
has sent into Germany. This danger is so 
evident to the whole nation that the only 
complaint seems to be, why his majesty 
bas not long before this time given more 
effectual assistance to the queen of Hun- 
gary. This complaint, it is true, can 
enly be made by those who do not know 
or consider the difficulties which his ma- 
jesty had to surmount, before he could 
give any such assistance; but as such ig- 
norant or inconsiderate persons are by far 
the most numerous, this, like most other 
sedge complaints, though without an 
undation, become ve penetra 
Thank God! most of those difficulties are 
mow removed, and his majesty is left at li- 
berty to give more openly, and, I hope, 
more effectually, an assistance to that 
magnapimous princess. I am far from 
saying, I am far from supposing, that 
his majesty hag it in his view, to restore 
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the House of Austria to as great power 
and splendor as it was lately possessed of, 
This 1s not, I think, necessary for securing 
the balance of power, and I doubt much 
if he could get any one potentate in Eu- 
rope to join with him in such a project; 
but it is certainly necessary for us, and 
for most of the other potentates of Eu- 
rope, to prevent the House of Austria 
being too much reduced, and in particular 
to prevent its being in the power of 
France, by means of the troubles which 
she has excited in Germany, to make any 
addition to her own already too extensive 
dominions. 

This, Sir, is the great danger Europe ig 
at present exposed to; this is the . 
which we are, if possible, to prevent, and 
in this we shall probably get most of the 
potentates of Europe to join with us 
Can we suppose, Sir, that France has 
been at such vast expence of blood and 
treasure, merely for the sake of the House 
of Bavaria? Can we suppose, she has no 

| private view of getting some addition to 
hey own dominions? She may declare, 
she may protest, she may swear, she has 
no such private view; but late experience 
must convince us, that there is no trust to 
be put in such protestations. In the last 
war she got Lorrain, notwithstanding 8 
most solemn protestation at the beginning 
of that war, ‘* That his most christian ma- 
jesty did not desire to enlarge the bounds 
of his dominions; and further, that his 
majesty, content with what he possessed, 
and far from desiring to turn the success 
of his arms to the enlargement of his bor- 
ders, did not scruple to declare solemnly, 
that he had it not at all in view to make 
conquests, nor to keep settlements, where- 
in the safety of the Germanic territones 
might be concerned.” Yet, Sir, notwith- 
standing this solemn and express declara- 
tion, as soon as the Snipers was forced, 
by the neutrality of the Dutch, to submit 
to French terms, his most christian ma- 
jesty appropriated to himself the whale 
dominions of Lorrain, some of which are 
within the territory of the Germanic 
body; and all the Gana territones on 
this side the Rhine became thereby €%- 
posed to an immediate invasion, when- 
ever France should be prompted by her 
ambition, interest, or resentment, to l- 
vade them, 

This, Sir, may shew us, how much 
the declarations of France are to be 
trusted to; and if the queen of Hun- 
gary should be again dispossessed of Bo- 
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hemia, and so much deserted, or so fee- 
bly assisted, which is much the same, 
by her allies, as to be forced to submit 
to such terms as France should prescribe, 
can we suppose, tbat in order to have 
Behemia, and thereby a vote in the 
electoral college, restored to her, she 
would not yield 1 up the Austrian Nether- 
lands to France? Gan we suppose, that the 
emperor would not agree to such an ex- 
change, if in lieu of Bohemia he should 
have the Tiroland Trentme, and all the 
Austrian dominions in Swabia, secured 
to him by the cession of the queen of 
Hungary, and the guarantee of France? 
Can we suppose, that Spain or Sardinia 
would oppose such a treaty, if a part of 
the ‘Milanese should be given to the lat- 
ter, and the rest, together with the 
Mantuan, and with Parma and Placentia, 
to the son of the queen of Spain, now 
married to a daughter of France? The 
Dutch, it is true, would then have rea- 
gon to repent of the late and present 
pusillanimity of their councils ; but durst 
they attempt to oppese such an exchange? 
Would not they be glad to do as they 
did in the year 1700? Would not they 
be forced to approve, in the most solemn 
manner, of those usurpations and breaches 
of faith in the French, in order to get 
their troops back, who as they were in 
1700, would then be impounded im the 
heart of Flanders, and destitute of any 
communication with their own country? 
Could we then propose to form a confede- 
racy against the power of France? Could 
we be sure of being able to defend our- 
selves ? 

We may talk, Sir, of our being an 
island: we may now boast of the superio- 
rity of our naval power: we may now in 
& great measure depend upon it as a secu- 
rity against our being invaded ; but in this 
state of things, which Europe may proba- 
bly be reduced to, if we do not powerfully 
interfere, I am afraid we shall not long 
have reason to boast of the superiority 
of our navy. If France were again in 

ession of the Netherlands, and freed 

om all apprehensions of an attack b 
Jand, she would certainly apply herself 
with the utmost diligence and application 
to the increase of her navy, and might in 
a very few years be able to fit out a most 
formidable squadron: we know what 
dahil squadrons she fitted out in king 

illiam’s time; and in how many sea 
engagements victory stood for some time 
mm suspence, though we had at that time 
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both the Spaniards and Dutch to assist 
us; though France had not then near 
such a trade, or such a number of sedmen 
as she has now: though she was then 
obliged to keep up numerous land armies, 
to carty on the war, or to defend herself 
in Flanders, in Spain, in Italy, and upon 
the Rhine ; and though she was then in 
pe eee of the 

ow Countries. Have we not then great 
reason to apprehend her becoming supe- 
rior at sea, if every one of these circum- 
pease hase at altered in her favour, 
especially if in her war against us she 
should be assisted by Spain, which pro- 
bably would be the case, and we without 
any one friend or ally that dared to give 
us the least assistance. 45 

Mil we consider sage events, which 
are at least possible, in opinion, 
Sir, highly probable, we atte! be con- 
vinced of its being absolutely necessary 
for his majesty to forma considerable army 
in Flanders, m order at least to prevent | 
its being in the power of France, to model 
out the kingdoms and provinces upon the 
ood liking, and @, according to ‘her 

-liking, and to take what of them 
she pleases to herself. Thi. instead of 
leading us into the war now ing on 
in Germany, may prevent its becoming 
necessary for us to engage in it; because 
when France sees that we are resolved to 
interpose in the present contests in Ger- 
many, and have a numerous army upon the 
continent to protect such of the potentates 
of Europe as shall join with us in deferice 
of public liberty, or even to carry the 
war into her own dominions, m case by 
her conduct she should force us to do so, 
she will then set bounds to her ambitious 
views, and will submit to such terms ef 
peace as may be thought proper for re- 
storing the balance er, and esta- 
bhshing it upon a solid foundation. - 

The very arrival, Sir, of our troops in 
Flanders has already had a great and good 
effect. Both the emperor and France are 

become much more moderate in 
their demands, and have offered to restore 
the e of Germany upon conditions 
which a few months ago they would have 
rejected with indignation. ‘Therefore 
every one must, I think, a of his 
majesty’s having sent a body of his troops 
thither: no man can suppose, that a less 
number would have been ‘sufficient for 
the: purposes comet aud ' every ‘one 
roust ; that they ought to be kept 
there till those purposes are fully answer- 
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ed. For this reason, I need not, I think, 
take up any more of your time upon this 
icular branch, but as several other 
ranches of public expence are this day 
to come under our consideration, and as 
the motion I am now to make, will con- 
sequently be followed by several others, 
now I am up, I shall beg leave to explain 
alittle the other Estimates this day re- 
ferred to us, and to shew the necessity of 
each. As we are now in an open war 
with Spain, and as we have now, I may 
say openly, undertaken to set bounds to 
the ambitious views of France, both these 
powers will certainly watch for, and as cer- 
tainly embrace the first opportunity for dis- 
turbing our domestic tranquillity, and there- 
fore we ought now to be more cautious 
than ever of affording them any oppor- 
tunity for this purpose. As we have now 
a sea force superior to any that both these 
powers united together can send against 
us, we can trust to it for our defence 
against any formidable and foreseen inva- 
sion, but we cannot trust to it for pre- 
venting a smal], sudden and unlooked for 
invasion ; and though a small number of 
troops actually landed in any part of Bri- 
tain or Ireland could not pretend to make 
a conquest of either island, yet consider- 
dng the great number of disaffected per- 
sons we have still amongst us, even the 
landing of a small number of foreign troops 
roight very much disturb our domestic 
tranquillity, if we had not a sufficient num- 
ber of r troops to sen against them 
at their first landing. If they should be 
allowed time to march from one place to 
another, and thereby afford the disaffected 
not only time but an opportunity to join 
them, their army might be so encreased 
as to involve us in a civil war amongst 
ourselves, and before we could extricate 
ourselves out of this dgmestic danger, 
Spain might have an rtunity to con- 
uer or destroy some of our best colonies 
in the West Indies, and France to com- 
pel the queen of Hungary, and all the 
other powers of Europe, to submit to such 
terms as she should prescribe; so that at 
this critical conjuncture, unless we have 
a number of troops sufficient to repel an 
invading enemy, at, or soon after their 
first landing, a small invasion may be as 
fatal in its consequences as the most for- 
midable and most successful invasion at 
another time; because as soon as the 
French. and Spaniards had reduced the 
other potentates of Europe to their terms, 
amall invasion would certainly be 
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followed by an invasion which we, with 
all our power either by sea or land, could 
neither prevent nor repel. 

Thus, Sir, every gentleman must per- 
ceive, that in the present critical situation 
of the affairs of Europe, it is more neces- 
sary to keep a great number of troops at 
home, than ever it was upon any former 
occasion; and yet such is his majesty’s 
regard for the ease of his people, as will 
appear by the Estimate, that he desires 
but a very few more than was thought 
necessary the first year of his reign, and 
not so many ag was thought necessary in 
the year 1735.* But besides the neces- 
sity of keeping a large body of troops at 
home for securing our domestic tranquillity 
at this dangerous conjuncture, his majesty 
may perhaps find it necessary to send a 
few more of his troops abroad ; and if this 
should happen, which is not improbable, 
we ought to be provided with a few more 
regular troops than are absolutely neces- 
sary to be kept at home, especially if we 
consider, that it is every day becoming 
more and more difficult to raise new regi- 
ments, or even to recruit or augment the 
old, than it was heretofore; for in this 
country, the government cannot do as it 
does in France: it cannot compel men 
to enter into the service of their country, 
or to draw lots for that purpose. 

From these circumstances, Sir, I hope, 
it will be generally agreed, that the num- 
ber of troops proposed by the estimate for 

uards, garrisons, and other purposes, re- 
ating to Great Britain, is the least num- 
ber that can be thought sufficient for that 
service; and with regard to the forces to 
be maintained in Minorca, Gibraltar, and 
America, as the number is not prop 
to be augmented, I think, I need say no- 
thing for explaining, or for shewing the 
necessity of that expence; for surely no 
man would be mad enough to advise dimi- 
nishing the number and strength of any of 
those garrisons in a time of such foreign 
danger. For the same reason, I think I 
need not say much upon the marine esti- 
mate, since the estimate does not propose 
that they should be augmented, and no 
man can suppose, that they are less neces- 
sary, or thatthe same number Is not neces- 
sary for the ensuing year, that was thought 
necessary for the year now near expiring. 
For if a sudden rupture should happen be- 
tween us and France, it will be impossible 
SERA ne mee eee 


*The number of forces for the year 1738, 


was 22,955, for the year 1735, 29,74¢. 
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for us to get near a sufficient number of 
seamen to man the great number of ships 
of war we shall be obliged to fit out for 
sqtradrons, convoys, cruizers, and guard- 
ships, without putting an entire stop to 
our mercantile navigation. It will be ne- 
cessary fot us to put as many marines on 
board every ship of war, as the nature of 
the service will admit of; and if this 
should happen, double the number of ma- 
rines now proposed will scarcely be suffi- 
cient; buf as to this his majesty trusts to 
the wisdom, affection, and justice of his 
parliament, not doubting but that they will 
enable him to take such measures as may, 
upon’ any new emergency, appear to be 
necessary for the A a service. _ 
Having now, Sir, explained, in as few 


_ words as possible, the nature and necessity 


of the several branches of public charge 


' which, it consequence of the estimates 


referred’ to the committee, must this day 


' Come under our consideration ; and having 
_ In particular shewn the wisdom and expe- 


diency of our keeping such a body of 
troops in Flanders as has been lately sent 


- there, F shall conclude with a motion to 
- Fesolve,** That the sum of 534,7631. 5s. be 


- gion and 


a =~ wk 


. es — ne 


n A 7 


oo to his majesty, for defraying the 
arge of 16,359 effective men (commis- 
non-commission officers included) 
to be employed in Flanders, for the year 
1748,” and after this motion is agreed to, 
which, F hope, it will without opposition, 
I shall then take the liberty to make such 
éther motions as of course arise from the 
other estimates this day referred to the 
consideration of the committee. 


Mr. John Philips : 


Sit; Ihave not been long a mem- 
ber of’ this House, and how short a time 
be decreed me I do not know: but 
while I have the honour to sit here, I am 
determined to speak my mind freely, and 
to declare my aversion to a standing army, 
& aversion not taken up on any distaste 
Or distrust of the officers that have the 
command of it; because I believe them to 
be men of great honour and abilities, but 
founded on a maxim I have early imbibed, 
that’ a'standing atmy is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the libertics of Great Britain. 
Our naval force is our natutal strength, 
and by means of that we have in former 
reigns been the terror of Europe. I would 
not be understood to mean, that we are to 
have no troops at all: a small number aad 
Perhaps be always necessary for guar 
€nd garrisons at home, and in time of war 
(VOL. XII.] 
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a larger humber to be sent abroad. The 
caer now before you is, Whether you 
shall grant 534,763/. 5s. for maintaining 
16,359 men to be employed in Flanders ; 
but as the hon. gentleman who made you 
this motion, opened to you the whole num- 
ber of national troops proposed to be em- 
ployed this year, I s all beg leave to con- 
sider them altogether, and that under two 
heads: the necessity of the troops, and. 
the ability of the nation to maintain them. 
The number of national troops proposed 
to be employed is 63,246, viz. 16,359 in 
Flanders: 23,610 for ards and garrisons 
at home and in the West Indies: 11,727, 
in the plantations, Minorca, and Gibraltar ; 
and 11,550 marines. The necessity of 
keeping up so great a number of troops 
must arise from some danger the nation 
would be in without them; for no other 
argumént can justify the measure. If we 
are in any danger from Spain, the only 
nation we are at wat with, (and which war 
we seem to have forgot) surely a much 
less number of land forces would enable us 
to carry. on that war, while we have so 
many ships in commission, and 40,000 
scamen to man them; and it is by our 
naval force dnly, that we can humble that 
haughty nation: 12,000 men are sufficient 
for guatds and garrisons at home, while 
we have so powerful a fleet to defend us 
from invasions. I am an enemy to thd 
power of France, though we are in no im- 
mediate danger from her, and I think it 
the interest of England to maintain the 
balance of power in Eutope, and to assist 
the queen of Hungary, thou much 
ea whether that will turn the scale 
in dur favour; but let us not be knights 
errant on the occasion, and send an arm 
on the continent to combat the Frenc 
without any allies. (For, I do not find we 
have any, the Dutch being too cautious toe 
come into our measures.) Such a step 
may prove very fatal to us, and draw on 
lasting inconveniences. _ ‘The best method 
to assist the queen of Hungary, is with our 
money: she does not want troops, but thé 
means to raise them, which she can do at 
a quarter of the charge that it will cost us 
to send our own troops to her assistance, 
considering the aut expence of trans- 
ports, and the difficulties we shall find in 
providing ammunition, provisions, and re- 
cruits in a foreign country. But I am 
aware, we shall be told, that we must give 
her money too. The queen of Hungary 
is certainly a gallant princess, and a very 
fine woman; but we are not therefore to 
(3 NJ 
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spend all we have upon her, and become 
bankrupts in her service. Let us have 
some regard for Old England, our native 
country, and not suffer her to fall a sacri- 
fice to any foreign interest whatsoever ; 
which brings me to consider the ability of 
the nation to maintain so great a number 
of troops. | 

As every nation is circumscribed within 


certain bounds, so there is a certain degree. 


of expence that every nation can with 
safety bear, and should never exceed; and 
it is the opinion of some very wise men, 
that whenever the expences of Great Bri- 
tain exceed five millions a year, I mean 
the ordinary expences voted by parlia- 
ment, she pore eyond her strength, and 
consequently must fall. During all the 
last war in queen Anne’s time, when we 
had so great an army on the continent, and 
so many allies, and contracted a great 
debt, our expences, one year with another, 
did not amount to 5,300,000/. Inthe year 
1741, our expences were above 5,267 ,000/. 
Last year above 6,137,000. The troops 
now proposed (I mean the 63,000 men 
will cost us above 1,655,000/. which, wi 
the seamen and other expences of the 
year, must come to above six millions. 
he nation is in debt 48,915,000/. (which 
debt is every day increasing) and groans 
under a heavy load of taxes; and though 
many gentlemen in this House may not 
feel the weight of them, the poor daily do, 
and call aloud for redress. These are se- 
rious things, and deserve the mature con- 
sideration of parliament. For my own 
prs I shall always think it my duty, while 
sit here, to oppose laying on any of my 
fellow-subjects a greater burden than they 
are able to bear ; and therefore shall hear- 
tily give my negative to the maintaining 
so great a number of unnecessary troops. 


Mr. Sandys: 


Sir; I find the gentlemen who op- 
pose this question carefully, I shall not 
say artfully, drop the present necessity we 
are under, and talk only of the danger and 
expence of maintaining and keeping up a 
great number of land forces, and the in- 
ability of the nation to support that ex- 
pence. I have as great an aversion to a 
numerous standing army, kept up in time 
of peace, as any gentleman can have, and 
shall readily admit of the maxim, that a 
numerous standing army, kept up in time 
of peace, is absolutely inconsistent with 
the liberties of Great Britain. But Ihave 
no aversion to a standing army in time of 
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war, however numerous it may be, pro- 
vided it be no more numerous ange 18 ne- 
cessary for putting a and speed 
end - the ap ee meee think, se 
numerous standing army in time of war is 
any way inconsistent with the liberties of 
Great Britain, especially when a consi- 
derable part of that army is sent abroad to 
the assistance of our allies, or to carry the 
war into the bowels of our enemy’s coun- 
try, in order thereby to compel them to 
submit speedily to reasonable terms of 
peace ; for as this is a trading nation, it is 
our business to put an end to every war as 
soon as possible, that we may the sooner 
have an opportunity to carry on our con- 
merce without interruption. When we 
happen to be at war with a trading nation, 
we may, it is true, by means of our fleet, 
put a speedy end to the war; because if 
we conquer them at sea, we may put almost 
an entire stop to their trade, which will of 
course soon Pree them to submit to rea 
sonable terms; but when we happen to be 
at war with a nation that does not much 
ee upon trade, we must some way of 
other employ a land army against them, 
otherwise the war may become eternal; 
for we can never do them so much harm 
at sea as they can do us, nor can we rea 
any benefit by the war, whereas they w 
be yearly reaping a benefit from it by 
means of their privateers; so that unless 
we can fall upon some way of attacking 
them with a land army, the war must en 
dure for ever, or we must at last submit to 
purchase peace from them upon their own 
terms. : 

I would not therefore, Sir, have gentle- 
men conceive such an utter aversion toa 
land army, as to resolve never to have or 
employ such an army upon any occasion 
whatever; and if the land army now pro- 
posed be necessary for restoring peace to 
ourselves as well as Europe, the measure 
must be complied with, however expensive 
it may be, however unable we may think 
ourselves to support the expence; for, I 
hope, we are not yet reduced to such po- 
verty as to submit tamely to put on the 
chains either of France or Spain. I shall 
grant, Sir, the nation is incumbered with 
a great load of debts, and the people groan 
under the burden of their taxes: but from 
whence arose this load of debt? To what 
is this burden of taxes owing? Why, 51, 
to the very spirit which now prevails, and, 
Tam afraid, always will prevail: an unl 
versal cry of poverty when any contribu- 
tions are desired for the public service. ! 


917}, 
believe, it will be granted, that our ances- 
tors in king William’s and queen Anne’s 
wars were as rich as we are now, and that 
the nation was then able to raise yearly as 
in 8 public revenue as it does now. If 
ey had done so, we should now have had 
no debts to pay off, nor any taxes but such 
as might be found necessary for the current 
service of the year; for the nation now 
raises more yearly than ever was expended 
in any one year during either of those wars, 
as may easily be computed byany one who 
considers the present state of our public 
revenue. If we reckon the civil list reve- 
nue at 800,000/. the land and malt tax at 
2,700,000/. and the funds appropriated to 
the payment of the principal and interest 
of our public debts at about 3,200,000V. 
we shall see, that this nation now raises 
6,700,000. yearly, which, I believe, is 
equal to the whole public charge of any one 
ear of these wars; at least, I am sure, it 
3s a great deal more than the public charge 
was during that time * communibus annis ;’ 
and therefore, if the people in those days 
would have agreed to raise yearly as much 
as they might have done, the annual reve- 
nue would have answered the annual 
charge, and we should now have had nei- 
ther interest nor principal to pay to any 
gear creditor, and consequently might 
ve held the balance of power in Europe 
with more ease and steadiness than we can 
do at present. 
But such, Sir, is the humour of the peo- 
Saif all countries and all ages; every one 
ires to live at ease and in safety, but 
every one is averse towards contributing 
his proportionable share towards that pub- 
lic expence, which is absolutely necessary 
for securing his ease and safety. The bulk 
of mankind can see no danger but what is 
directly before their eyes, and consequent- 
ly are unwilling to contribute to the diners 
of guarding against a danger which they 
cannot see; and as it is at all times po- 
pular to ap against taxing or burden- 
Ing a people, those who see the danger 
too often prefer their love of popularity to 
the love of their country. The danger 
we are in at present is so near, that I can- 
not think there is one gentleman in this 
House that does not see it: the House of 
Austria is the Ucalegon of Great Britain ; 
for if ever that House should be destroyed 
the flames of a war lighted up by 
rance and Spain, Great Britain will cer- 
tainly be the next, because we are next in 
wer. Holland may be at last consumed, 
ut the old Spanish maxim, That the only 
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way to come at Holland is to pass through 
England, is now well known both at the 
courts of France and Spain; and both 
those courts are sensible, that in order to 
subdue England they must first reduce 
the House of Austria, so as to render it 
unable to give them any diversion upon 
the continent. 


‘Jam proximus ardet 
‘ Ucalegon,’ 


ought therefore to be, it is most reasonably 
the cry all over Britain, and in every man’s 
mouth that is not blinded or biassed by 
some private view of interest, ambition, or 
resentment. That this nation will be the 
next sacrifice to the ambition of France is 
apparent, not only from the reason of 
things, but from the behaviour of France 
immediately before the death of the late 
emperor. Can we have already forgot 
their sending their squadrons to, the 
West-Indies ? Can we now doubt of the 
orders those squadrons had, or that they 
would not have put-those orders in execu- 
tion, if the hurricanes and storms they met 
with, together with the excellent disposi- 
tion made by our admiral then in the 
West-lIndies, had not disabled them from 
attempting the scheme they had projected ? 
Can we expect that Spain will submit to 
reasonable terms of peace with us, whilst 
she sees us 80 indolent or so cowardly as 
not to dare to oppose or interrupt her 
schemes of conquest in Italy ? Can we hope 
that the French will not join openly with 
her against us, after they have reduced the 
queen of Hungary to their terms, and mo- 
delled out Europe to their hking? Can 
any man balance in the least which to 
chuse, to enter into a war with France and 
Spain, whilst the fate of Europe is yet in 
suspence, and we may depend upon the 
assistance of many, perhaps most of the 
potentates thereof, or to enter into 3 war 
with those two powerful monarchies after 
they have mace themselves masters or at 
least arbiters of Europe? Sir, it is not the 
cause of the queen of Hungary alone I am 
now pleading: it is the cause of Great Bri- 
tain as well as hers. If it had not been for 
the accident of the emperor’s death, we 
should have had France as well as Spain a 
declared enemy long. before this time. 
We had so much neglected, deserted, and 
disobliged that prince, that France thought 
she might depend upon his not giving us 
any assistance, and therefore she was pre- 

aring to declare war against us, or to act 
in such a manner as might oblige us to de- 
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clare againsther. But the accident of thas 
prince’s death made her suspend her mea- 
sures with regard to us, and the behaviour 
ot the king of Prussia, with the obstinacy 
of the court of Vienna, in which they were 
too much encouraged by us, soon con- 
vinced her, that she had now got the Jong 
looked for opportunity of reducing the 
power of her ancient rival, the House of 
Austria. The character of our then admi- 
nistration was such, that she had reason to 
think she might be able to cajole us, till 
she had perfected her schemes upon the 
continent of Europe, and that then she 


might with more safety and greater cer-_ 


tainty of success resume those measures 
with regard to us, which she had suspended 
upon the accident of the emperor’s death : 
I say suspended, for no man in his right 
senses will suppose, they were either al- 
tered or laid aside. By the late change in 
the administration, I hope she will find 
herself disappointed as to us: she cannot 
now hope being able to cajole our admi- 
nistration, and, I hope, she will figd herself 
as little able to cajole the nation. So far 
as I am able, her most secret views shall 
be laid open to the people of Great Britain, 
and from thence, I hope, they will be con- 
vinced, that in supporting the cause of the 
qe of Hungary they support their own, 
that in assisting to extinguish the fire which 
now threatens destruction to her, they 
may, and, } hope, will extinguish those 
flames which would certainly next con- 
sume themselves. 

From what I have said, Sir, the neces- 
sity of our entering into the war must ap- 
pear. If the French and Spaniards do 
not depart from their present ambitious 
schemes, and especially, if the latter do 
not agree to do us justice with regard to 
our navigation and commerce in the Ame- 
rican seas, we must enter into the war, or 
we must submit to receive laws from 
France in Europe, in Africa, and the East 
Indies ; and from Spain in the West In- 
dies. In a case of such pressing ueces- 
sity, I am surprised to hear gentlemen talk 
of the poverty of the nation, or its inability. 
to support such a necessary war. I hope 
there are no foreigners in our gallery, or if 
there are, that they may not believe what 
such gentlemen say. At least, I hope, it 
will not be believed at any foreign court in 
Europe; for if it were, it would encourage 
the enemies of public liberty to persist in 
the prosecution of their ambitious and ty- 
rannical schemes; and it would dishearten 
the friends of public liberty so, ag to. pre- 
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vent their entering into any measures with 
us for its preservation. Therefore, if those 
gentlemen have really guch a ee 
gpinion of their country’s ability, I wigh 
they would keep it to themselves, because, 
I am sure, they can do no service by A ave 
lishing it; for by endeavouring bravely to 
preserve the liberties of Eurape, and suc- 
cumbing in the brave attempt, we can be 
in no worse condition than we shall be hy 
sitting still, and tamely looking an till we 
sce them overwhelmed. If we must be- 
come @ prey to our enemies whenever they 
shall please to attempt making us so, tha 
leaner we are, the Jess worth their while 
will they think it to make the ; 
for few conquerors ever thought of can- 
quering a country where nothing was to 
be expected but broken benes ; and there- 
fore, I think, we do better, and shall ke in 
less danger by emaciating ourselyeg still 
further in making a brave defenee whilst 
we have some view of success, than by 
battening in ease and tranquillity till ow 
enemies have put it out of our power te 
defend ourselves with any ble view 
of success. 

But thank God! Sir, our matters are 
not yet come to this pasg: we. have ill 
many and great resources: we have many 
rich men amongst us; and from the nature 
of our constitution, and the regard that 
has always heen shewn to parliamentary 
faith, we shall have the treasures of all the 
monied men in Europe at our service. 
These will still enable us to carry on 8 Ye 
gorous war for many yearg; and | wonder 
to hear gentlemen of many hundreds, bee 
thousands a year, who pay but fow 
lings, perhaps but two shillings in the 
pound, to the public service, for ari 
their enjoyment of the other 16 or 18; 
say, L wonder te hear such gentlemen ca—r 
plaining of the poverty and courte of 
theic country. Would not they, would nes 

‘any man of common sense give the 16 

shillings fer the public service, rather than 
subject. the whole, to the. arbitrary will of 
a French monarch? I such case J shall 
grant, they would be obliged to dismiss 
many of the footmen, coachmen, 
other. men servants they now: keep fox 
pomp or shew ; byt such fellows equi not 
want, business, for most ef them 
make excellent recruits for ouy army aad 
navy ; and if mouuted ypon their masters 
coach, horses, they would make; good dete 
goons, or if mounted, upon their winning 
riding, or hunting horsea, they so 
fine Hussare for.distressing tha erat’ 
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ourenemy. These things, "tig true, are 
dismal for a modern polite 7s aenaee to 
think of, but they are what, J hope, every 
geotleman in Englapd weyjld frankly sub- 
mit to, rather than see himself and his 
country enslaved by any foreign power 
whatsoever. 
We are therefore far from being in such 
ror desperate circumstances as have 
bean represented in this debate, and gs to 
what wise men may have said, that if ever 
England should raise above five millions a 
year she must be ruined, experience has 
.shewn the contrary; for we have raised 
above five millions g year for this forty 
years, and are not yet ruined: nay the 
nation would have heen in the most 
_ flourishing circumstances, if a right use 
had been made of the money raised yearly, 
and proper care taken to protect and im- 
ove our trade. In a country where the 
d revenue is reckoned to amount to 
twenty millions a year, and the revenue of 
the trading and monied people to at least 
three times as much, it is, in my opinion, 
ridiculous to say, that such a country can- 
not spare to raise five millions a year for 
the public charge without ruining itself. 
I am far from supposing, that if our public 
were once paid off, it would be ne- 
cessary for- us to raise such a sum yearly 
for our ordinary expence; but upon ex- 
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terfere sq far in. the present troubles of 
Europe, as to present its being in the 
power of France and Spain to digtate to 
all the ether powers upon the continent; 
and from what I have said, Sir, I hepe 
gentlemen will have the pleasure of being 
convinced, that we are nat yet reduced te 
such @ despicable condition as has been re- 
presented, but that we may still make a fic 
gure in Eurepe, and by a right conduct and 
vigorous measures force the most daring 
to limit ar desert their ambitious schemes 
of tyranny and appression. For this pur- 
pose it was absolutely necessary for hig 
majesty to form an army upon the conti- 
nent, and jt is necessary to keep that army 
there, till.we have accomplished those 
views that are so salutary for our own 
preservation, as well as foy the preserva- 
tion of Europe, and our ancient and most 
certain ally, the House of Austria, I say 
mest certain, Sir, because there is no one 
prince in Europe, whose interest can se 
constantly and so invariably caincide with 
the interest of Great Britain, as that of the 
House of Austria. Even the Dutch we . 
cannot naturally be so sure of; because 
many disputes may arise between them 
and us, about trade and navigation, or 
they may conceive jealousy of our naval 
power; but between the House of Austria 
and us no contest of any consequence, no 


traordinary occasions we might certamly | jealousy can ever happen, unless one or 


raige that sum, and a great deal more; 
and therefore, if those wise men mean an 

thing, they must mean, that England wi 

beruined by a bad government, if it should 
ever be under such ap unfrugal one, as te 
wake the raising of abeve five mitlions a 
year necessary for defraying the ordinary 


expence of the government in time of 


peice. In this J] shall agree with those 
wise men, because such a ridiculous go- 
Yernmens, if it continued for any time, 
weuld ruia ua by its bad conduct, as well 
a5 by its profusion of the public treasure. 
But is this the case at present? Can it be 
gad, the government desires five millions 
4 year, or much above the half of that sum 
fot ita erdinary occasions? We are ac- 
tually engaged in one war, and like to be 
esgaged in another of a much more dan- 
gefous amd expensive nature: we must 

ovide. for both; and this. makes such 

ge grants necessary as are now re- 
quired; so that this opinion, were it right 
in every particular, is no ways.applicable to 

present case. 

a | hope gentlemem ase now convinced, 
that it is-amolutely necessary fox us.to in- 


other be influenced by foreign, weak, or 
wicked counsels. Can we desert such am 
ally in the time of such danger? Is it net 
our interest to preserve her power as eu- 
tire as possible? Her own arms has al- 
ready done a great deal: let us assist her 
toa do the rest, His majesty has resolved 
to du so: im this he & seconded by the 
voice of his people: and, k hope, iy a 
thia and every like occasion, he will find 
himself seconded by 
liament. 


Mr. John Bance: 


Sir; although: the hon. gentleman 
who opened this debate was pleased to tell 
us, that the number of troops for each re» 
spective service was the only question that 
could properly come this day befose us, 
yet I must beg his pardon for thinking that 
the quastum of the sum demanded for 
each, is a question which eught lkewtes 
upon this. occasion ta have been brought 
under consideration ; and if the estimates 
had been first referred to a select com 
mittee, according to. the method which 
has been often proposed, apd | wieh 


the voice of his par- 
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was put in practice, I believe, some 
very material objections might have 
been found to several of the articles in 
each particular estimate. As this has 
not been done, it is not to be expected 
that gentlemen should enter particularly 
mto this question; but in general I must 
observe, that we have always had, and have 
now too a number of officers in our 
land army, and a much greater number 
than is usual in any country of Europe 
except France, where their officers cost 
them very little; for their colonels are 
generally men of fortune who spend their 
own estates in the service of their country, 
and the pay of their subalterns is hardly 
equal to that of our serjeants and corpo- 
rals. Then as to our marines, though 
they are really as properly marching re- 
gene as any other in our service, the 
orming them into regiments was at first 
absolutely wrong, and, I remember, was 
strongly objected to; but since they are 
to remam a burden upon us, I think, we 
ought to make it as light as ible, by 
ridding ourselves of all the field-officers 
and captains, and especially their particu- 
Jar paymaster, who has a salary, which, I 
am sure, it is not necessary for the public 
to pay, let them be continued in what 
shape vou will. It may be said, that this 
salary is paid out of the deductions usually 
made on that account from all the regi- 
ments in our service; but now we have 
such a great number of forces on foot, I 
hope our ministers are more frugal than to 
give the whole to the paymaster : I hope 
they do with him, as has been done, ever 
since Cromwell’s time, with the paymas- 
ter of the navy, which is to allow hima 
certain salary, and apply the surplus to 
the public service. — 
ith to our marine paymaster, 
Sir, 1 really do not know whether his sa- 
lary be paid out of these deductions, or 
out of the 4,500/. charged in this estimate 
for contingencies; but let it come from 
whence it will, it is paid by, and may be 
saved to the public, by having our ma- 
rines paid either bv the treasurer of the 
navy, or the paymaster of our forces; and 
as the gentleman who now most worthily 
fills the latter post (Mr. Henry Pelham, ] 
would not, I am sure, desire to sink in his 
own pocket such a large sum of public 
money as these deductions now amount to, 
being above 40,0002. a year, I think an 
account of them, if they are still made, 
ought to be laid yearly before parliament. 
As I am upon this subject, I must likewise 
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take notice of the saving that has certainly 
been lately made, by the great number of 
officers and soldiers that were killed, or 
died in the West Indies. In ordin 
cases, Sir, this sort of saving 1s not wo 
the while of parliaments to inquire into; 
but when regiments are, 1 may say, Occi- 
dione occist, and such a long time before 
they are or can be recruited, this saving 
must become so considerable as to be well 
worth the parliament’s while to inquire 
into it; especially considering the dange 
rous use that may be made by a minister, 
of such large sums, when left to his arbi- 
trary disposal, as must be evident to every 
gentleman who has read the reports left 
last session upon our table. 

These things I have thrown out, Sir, 
only to shew, that we ought to have ano- 
ther question now under our consideration, 
beside that single one, of the number of 
troops proposed ; and likewise to manifest 
to you, how necessary it is to refer the esti- 
mates laid before us yearly to a select 
Committee, before we take them into our 
consideration in this Committee of the 
whole House; for if we are obliged to 
enter into the war now carrying on in 
Germany, as the utmost ceconomy and fru- 
gality will be necessary, I hope this will be 
the practice of ere future session ; and if 
we once begin it, I believe, we shall soon 
find good reason for never laying it aside. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the other ques- 
tion, that, I mean, relating to the number 
of troops proposed to be kept up for each 
respective service, I shall first consider the 
question in general, and, I believe, every 
one will grant, that for carrying on the war 
against Spain, we have no occasion, nor 
ought we to keep up such a number of 
land forces, even supposing we were In as 
free and as prosperous a situation as ever 
this nation could boast of; therefore by 
such a great number of troops being pro- 
posed, and especially by our sending & 
great number of them to Flanders, | must 
suppose, that we are to become sharers 10 
the war now carrying on in Germany, not 
only by sending our money, but also by 
sending our troops thither, and conse- 
quently the matter now before us will turn 
chiefly upon this previous question, whe- 
ther it be absolutely necessary for us to 
enterso deeply into the war? The deter- 
mination of which is not pretended, even 
by those who have spoke for the motion, to 
be founded upon any immediate and appa- 
rent danger, but upon apprehensions ot & 
danger we may hereafter be exposed to. 
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Apprehensions, Sir, are of divers sorts : 
there are real and well grounded appre- 
hensions, there are imagi apprehen- 
zions, and there are vain and ridiculous ap- 
prehensions ; and I very much suspect, 
that upon a strict and impartial examina- 
tion, the apprehensions we are now terri- 
fied with, will appear to be of the last sort. 
Surely we do not imagine, that all the 
other nations of Europe, except this, are 
fond of putting on the yoke of France, and 
therefore if none of them will join with us 
in supporting the queen of Hungary, totes 
viribus, a9 we seem resolved to do, we 
must suppose, either that all the rest of 
Europe are dull, or that we are mad. It 
is something amazing to see the minds of 
some amongst us so very much altered in 
so short a time. When the late emperor 
died, and the queen of Hungary, his suc- 
cessor, was attacked by the king of Prussia, 
- we were so little afraid of the ambitious 
views of France, that we seemed to encou- 
rage her in her obstinacy with regard to 
Prussia, in order to draw her into a 
scheme, which was certainly formed some- 
where, for stripping that young monarch 
of a great part of hisdominions. Where- 
as, if we at that time been afraid of 
France, we should have advised, and in- 
sisted upon her giving satisfaction to the 
king of Prussia, in order to draw him into 
a confederacy, which he offered, for get- 
ting the duke of Lorrain chcsen emperor, 
and for guarantying all the rest of the 
Austrian dominions in the terms of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. This would have 
prevented its being in the power of France 
to form any schemes, and if it had been 
done, I am persuaded, no French army 
would ever have entered Germany, nor 
would the elector of Bavaria either have 
been chosen emperor, or have declared 
war against the queen of Hungary. But 
by our schemes at that time, we forced 
the king of Prussia, contrary to his incli- 
nation, into an alliance with France, and 
thereby enabled and encouraged them to 
form all those designs they have since en- 
deavoured to carry into execution against 
. the queen of Hungary and thc liberties of 
Germany: nay, we joined with France in 
one of the chief of them, which was that 
of getting the elector of Bavaria chosen 
emperor; and we gave no obstruction to 
the Spaniards in their first attack upon the 
queen of Hungary in Italy. 

Thus, when the queen of Hungary was 
in the greatest danger: when Europe was 
in the greatest danger, we scemed to have 
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no dread of the designs of France; but 
now when the king of Prussia has been pro- 
voked by the haughtiness, and I believe, 
the treachery of the French generals, to 
desert their alliance, and when the queen 
of Hungary, by her good conduct, both in 
Germany and Italy, has -by herself repel- 
led her enemies upon every side, and ob- 
liged them to offer peace upon the mode- 
rate terms of ui idetis, we have con- 
ceived most terrible apprehensions of the 
ambitious designs of France. Sir, this 
change in our way of thinking, and these 
pretended apprehensions, are so evidently 
without any avowed foundation, that there 
must be something in petto, there must be 
some secret cause which it is not fit the 
world, or at least the British world should 
be made acquainted with. The happy 


-events of these last 16 or 18 months, and 


the terms offered by the French last sum- 
mer, have so much altered the state of 
things in Europe, and have so clearly ma- 
nifested, that the French have at present 
no designs against the liberties of Europe, 
that whatever we do, or attempt to do now 
cannot be said to be for the support of the 
queen of Hungary, but for extending her 

ower, and lessening the power of France. 
} shall t that both these things are 
very desirable, but considering our circum- 
stances I cannot grant, that this is a pro- 
per time for us to make the attempt, or 


that we can reasonably aa by ourselves — 
t 


alone to succeed in it. may be laud- 
able, it may be even prudent for a man in 
good health to undertake difficult and dan- 
gerous expeditions ; but after he has been 
emaciated by a tedious consumptive fever, 
he should content himself with sitting at 
home, and thinking only of self-defence, 
till his vigour be restored, and his health 
re-established. If we had done so, we 
might have been both strong and healthful 
long before this time; but we have been 
playing the knight errant of Europe for 
many years past: nay we have been doing 
what even Don Quixote himself never 
thought of: we have been setting up wind- 
mills, in order to knock them down again. 
From the year 1714 to the year 1720, we 
put ourselves to a monstrous charge, and 
involved ourselves in a war with Spain, in 
order to increase the power of the House 
of Austria, which we then said the treaty 
of Utrecht had left too feeble in Italy: 
from the year 1720, till very near the time 
of the late emperor’s death, we put our- 
selves to a vast expence in pulling down 
the power of the House of Austria, and 
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raising the power of the House of Bourbon, 
though one of the branches of that House 
was, durmg the whole time of this our 
knight errantry in its favour, insulting and 
hurting us in the most tender de By 
this conduet the power of the House of 
Bourbon has indeed been raised to a dan- 
gerous height ; and now we are to involve 
ourselves in new expence and danger, in 
order to pull down this windmill we have 
raised, though, like a real windmil, ft can 
do us no damage, if we do not approach 
too near it. 

As the power of the House of Bourbon, 
especially considermg the present union 
of the two branches, (which union was 
restored and cemented by our late designs 
against the House of Austria) is certainly 
greater than is consistent with the safety 
of Europe, it is very easy, Sir, for a warm 
imagination to raise that power up into a 
hideous phantom; and when the war first 
broke out in Germany, when the queen of 
nian gt was fo to retire to Pres- 
burgh, and her capital in danger of being 
Besieged, all the terrors we have been 
frightened with in: this debate, had then 
some foundation: at that time we seem- 
ed: to sit unconcerned, and even then we 
kad more reason-to be so than any of our 
netghbours; for if France had taken that 
Opportunity, contrary to her express 
declaration, to propose any accession to 
her own power, either by the cession of 
the Austrian Netherlands, or any of the 
German: principalities upon the Rhine, it 
would certainly have alarmed the Dutch 
and all the princes of Germany: even the 
emperor himself would have resented such 
a- breach of faith, and would have been 
ready to reconcile himself at any rate with 
the queen of Hungary, in order to form a 
confederacy with the Dutch against France. 
They would then have been soliciting our 
assistance, instead of our being reduced by 
our knight errantry to the necessity of 
soliciting theirs; for this will always be 
the case, whilst we are the first to take the 
alarm, and to imvolve ourselves in a war 
with France on account of preserving the 
balance of power. 

For this reason, Sir, even at the 
beginning of the war, when the liberties of 
Europe were in the greatest danger, and 
the queen of Hungary in the greatest 
distress, it was none of our business to 
enter as principals into the war, unless the 
Dutch and other powers of Europe, 
equally concerned with us, had agreed to 
do the same. And suppose, that they 

& 
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had been all blind to their own interest 
and safety, that France had thereby got 
an opportunity to model out Germany 
and Italy to her own liking, and to take 
the Austrian Netherlands to herself: sup- 
‘gui that the Dutch, for the sake of getting 

ome their troops, had submitted, and that 
all the prmces of Germany and Italy had 
for that time at least found themselves 
under a necessity of submitting to this 
new French model ; can we suppose, th 
would all have been really satisfied wit 
it: can we suppose they would not have 
taken the first opportunity to free them- 
selves from the yoke they hac by their 
blindness brought themselves under? 
France must then have kept garrisons and 
armies both in Germany and Italy, to have 
preserved this forced submission, or she 
must have left them at liberty to rebel as 
soon as they found an opportunfty. In 
either case, can we suppose, that she could 
have disbanded her land-armies in order 
to increase her naval force, so as to render 
herself superior to us at sea? Can we 
suppose, that upon her first breach with 
us, the Datch, the empire, and perhaps 
Spain itself, or at least most of the princes 
in Italy, would not have taken that o 


tunity to unite together for freeing : 
‘selves from the yoke? 


Sir, it is my opi- 
nion, that the ambition of France can never 
deprive us of a powerful alliance upon the 
continent, if ever we should be unjustly 
attacked by her: it is our own conduct 
only can deprive us of such an alliance: 
if upon one hand we should appear so 
indolent or unsteady, that none of the 
powers upon the continent could put any 
trust in our counsels, this might prevent 
therr involving themselves in a war upon 
our account: we inight then have reason 
to complain, as we did upon our breach 
with Spain, of'our having no one ally m 
the world. On the other hand, if we 
should shew ourselves too busy, and pre- 
tend to dictate to the other powers of 
Kurope, in affairs we had really nothing 
to do with, or perhaps but very little, thrs 
might render them cool to our interest: 
they might even rejoice to see us a little 
humbled. Since I am upon this subject, 
I must mention another sort of cenduct, 
which not only may deprive us of assist- 
ance from any of our allics upon the 
continent, but also render our best and 
most natural friends jealous of us, and 
that is our shewing too great an attach- 
ment to the interest of the electorate of 
Hanover, and a readivess to enter into 
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any scheme for enlarging the dominions 
or pursuing the resentment of that elec- 
torate. 

Ihope, Sir, there is nothing of this at 
the bottom of our present measures ; but, 
lam afraid, some of the princes of Ger- 
many, and perhaps the Dutch too, have a 
suspicion of it; and this makes them so 
shy of joining with us in any scheme for 
reducing the exorbitant power of France. 
This I am sure of, that unless the Dutch 
and the empire, as a body, join heartily 
with us, we cannot in comman prudence 
propose to undertake it. It is by much 
too dangerous for us, in our present cir- 
cumstances, to undertake such a scheme, 
with the sole assistance of the queen of 
Hungary; and as the French have offer- 

to withdraw their troops out of Ger- 
many, and to leave the queen of Hungary 
in possession of all the dominions she was 
possessed of at the beginning of the war, 
except what she has yielded up by our 
mediation and at our request, f can see 
no reason we had for sending our troops 
to Flanders, much less for keeping them 
there, and still a great deal less for taking 
such a body of Hanoverians into our pay ; 
for by the Estimates presented to us last 
Friday, we now see, that those Hano- 
verlan troops have neither been sent there, 
bor are to be kept there at the expence of 
that electorate. Nay, I cannot as yet 
find, that the electorate is, at its own ex- 
pence, to give any assistance either to us 
or the queen of Hungary, no not even the 
4,000 men which it stands engaged to fur- 
nish her with by the guaranty of the 
atick Sanction; so that if any war 
€ carried on for increasing the power of 
the House of Austria at the expence of 
France, it must be almost entire y at our 
charge; for considering how the queen of 
ungary’s dominions have been exhaust- 
we cannot imagine that she is able to 

r any tolerable share of it. 

The charge, Sir, will consequently fall 
80 heavy upon this nation, that, were our 
Grcumstances much better than they are, 
nothing but the greatest and most immi- 
Penk wanger should tempt us to undertake 
mi and this is far from being the case as 
ha irs of Europe stand at present, I 
: ad already shewn, that had France suc- 

ceded in the fondest and highest wishes 
oie ae have at the beginning of the 
> *8 nation could have been in no 
Fr eat dan In 
cl reign of Richard 2, we despised her 
: i though she was then in 
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possession of, or at least had in alliance 
with her, all the seventeen provinces of 
the Netherlands, and we no one ally upon 
the continent to make a diversion in our 
favour. In queen Elizabeth’s time, we 
withstood the attempts of France and 
Spain, though the latter by itself alone 
was at that time really superior to us in 
naval force; and can we now be so terri- 
fied with the apprehensions of the French, 
when we have such a naval force, that 
France and Spain together could not, 
with a ten years uninterrupted prepara- 
tion, fit out such a naval force as would - 
be superior to ours. But suppose we 
ever had reasom for such apprehensions, 
they are now removed by the offers. of 
peace which France has made, and the 
way to renew them will be by undertaking 
a scheme which neither the queen of 
Hungary nor we can execute; for if we 
should fail in the execution, especially if 
our armies should happen to meet with a 
signal defeat, it will rekindle the war in 
Germany with greater fury than ever, and 
if France never had before, she will then 
begin to conceive hopes of being able to 
model Europe to her own liking, and to 
take what part of it she pleases to herself. 
This may be the consequence of our en- 
couraging the queen of Hungary to re- 
fuse the terms that have been offered; 
and after our being exhausted by a bloody 
and expensive war upon the continent, It 
would be more easy for France to get the 
superiority of us at sea, than it could have 
been had we never engaged in any such 
war. 

In my opinion therefore, Sir, the great- 
est danger we can have at present, is that 
which may arise from our engaging either 
as principals or auxiliaries in the war, and 
thereby encouraging the queen of Hun- 
gary to refuse the terms that have been 
offered, and to form projects of making 
conquests from France by the assistance 
we are to give her. It may be true, Sir, 
that before the late emperor’s death, the 
French had resolved to declare in favour 
of the Spaniards against us, or to behave 
in such a manner as to provoke us, if it 
was then possible, to declare against them. 
It may be true, that the squadrons they 
sent to the West Indies had orders to 
join with the Spaniards in an attack upen 
our island of Jamaica; but I have a sus- 
picion, they had encouragement from some 
people here to make that attempt, and 


_an assurance that if they could make them- 


selves masters of that island, the nation 
[3 0) 
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would not be at the expence of carrying 
on a war against the joint power of France 
and Spain for its recovery. I believe, 
both they and their friends here would 
have found themselves disappointed in 
their expectations; and the disappoint- 
ment and dishonour they met with in that 
expedition, must convince them, how vain 
it will be for them to form any designs 
against us, till they can render themselves 
superior at sea, which, I am persuaded, 
they will not attempt for several years to 
come, because, I believe, their coffers have 
been so drained by the present war, that 
they will not be able in many years, to 
vere such vast sums as will be necessary 

or preparing a navy superior to the navy 
of England ; and if they had the ships and 
all other materials, they would find it dif- 
ficult to man them, either with sailors or 
soldiers fit for the purpose. If the 
should attack us before their having suc 
a fleet ready, and we should confine our- 
selves to our own element, without wast- 
ing our strength in romantic expeditions 
upon the continent and maintaining nu- 
merous land armies, we should be gainers 
by the war, by destroying their plantations 
and putting an entire stop to their trade, 
and thereby ridding ourselves of our 
greatest rival in manufactures and com- 
merce; so that I do not know, but it 
would be one of the greatest favours the 
French could do us to provoke us to a 
sea-war, and one of the greatest injuries 
_we can do ourselves, is, to engage with- 
out necessity in an expensive land one; 
and as the French want nothing now but 
to be quiet, we can be under no such ne- 
cessity at present. 

Having thus, Sir, discussed the point 
of necessity, and shewn, that all the ap- 
prehensions we can, with any shadow of 
reason, be frightened with, must arise 
from our engaging in the war, and not 
from our sitting still, give me leave to sa 
something with regard to our abilities. y 
shall readily admit, Sir, that if it were 
absolutely necessary for us to engage in 
war: if arms were of one side and chains 
of the other, I should be for flying to 
arms, let' our circumstances be never so 
deplorable ; I should be for our pawning 
or parting with every thing but our arms; 
but this 1s far from being the case, and 
as our people are already so burdened 
with taxes, and all those taxes mortgaged 
for the payment of old debts, we ought 
not to engage in any war without an ap- 
parent and immediate necessity. To guard 
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against remote dangers, and such as can 
be suggested only by a very fruitful ima- 
Saar is, in my opinion, very far from 
eing a good reason for our engaging in 
any war under our present circumstances. 

e have, it is true, as yet many resources, 
but most of them are such as we never 
ought, nor, I hope, ever will have re- 
course to, unless we be obliged to fight 
pro aris et focts. 

I am far from supposing, that we have 
not yet many resources for carrying on 
a necessary war, and for prosecuting it 
with vigour for several years, if it were 
to be carried on by sea, or in a country 
where we could from hence provide our 
armies with all sorts of necessaries. Even 
the war we now seem inclined to engage 
in, at least we have put ourselves to s 
monstrous needless expence, if we are 
not: I say even this war we might find 
credit and funds to support, if this were 
our only consideration. As our lic 
credit is yet in a flourishing condition, 
I believe we might find money to borrow, 
and might find funds for securing the re- 
payment of that money; but in the pre- 
sent case this is not our only consideration. 
As all our troops, both national and foreign, 
must be provided for in a distant country, 
we must send out such vast sums of money, 
that, I am afraid, our balance of trade 
will not answer our draughts, and if it 
does not, the deficiency must be made 
good out of our national stock of gold and 
silver, which may in a few years drain us 
so much of our ready specie, that we shall 
not have enough to circulate the vast 
sums of papcr credit we have now current 
amongst us; and as soon as this h 
it will put an end to our credit both pub- 
lic and private. This may happen before 
we can put an end to the war upon any 
honourable terms, and whenever it does, 
we must put an end to the war upon any 
terms, at least we must call home our 
troops, and dismiss our mercenaries, for 
want of money to pay them, which would 
be a fatal consequence, and the more 
fatal, because of our public credit’s being 
lost, and not easily recoverable ; so that 
our country might be exposed to the dan- 
ger of an invasion, when our government 
had neither money nor credit to raise an 
army or fit out a squadron; and, I am 
afraid, our people would not be very 
ready or hearty in supporting a govern- 
ment that had brought them under suc 
difficulties. ; 

In the war during the late quegn’s time, 
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we were exposed tonosuch danger. Our 
balance of trade was much greater than 
. itis at present. As France had then no 
_ trade, we exported a great many more 
_ goods than we do, or can be supposed 
' to do now; and we had not then near 
~ guch a large sum to pay for interest grow- 
_ ing due yearly to forei ners, who have 
money in our funds. Besides, a great 
| ok of the provisions for our army in 
_ Flanders was brought up here, and con- 
_ veyed to them by the way of Holland or 
_ Ostend. Even our armies in Spain, were 
mostly provided for by what was bought 
for them in their Own country. Whereas, 
if we send our armies to Germany or the 
Upper Rhine, which we must do, if we 
resolve they should assist the queen of 
Hungary, we can send them little or fro- 
thing but money from hence. This I 
thought necessary to mention, because it 
might not perhaps otherwise have occur- 
to gentlemen who do not understand 
trade ;* and, 1 hope, our ministers will 
think seriously of it, before they involve 
their country in a war which must be 
attended with so many difficulties, and 
which seems, from the late turn the af- 
fairs of Europe have taken, to be quite 
unnecessary. 
I shall grant, Sir, that it has been a 
pear cry, ever since the death of the 
emperor, to support and assist the 
queen of Hungary ; Bat among all rea- 
sonable men, it was upon this condition, 
a8 was expressed in our Address last ses- 
sion, that the other powers of Europe, 
equally concerned with us, should join in 
giving her such assistance as might be 
effectual. And since we find, that none 
of the powers of Europe will join with us, 
even the electorate of Hanover re- 
to join with us, or to assist us with 
any troops, unless we pay a most extra- 
vagant price for them, I believe no rea- 
fonable man in England expects or de- 
sires, we should assist her any other way 
Ahan with our money; especially as she 
not now stand in need of our assist- 
ance, unless it be to make conquests. 
entlemen will therefore find themselves 
very much disappointed, if they expect 
the approbation of the people in such a 
tomantic scherne as that of making con- 
quests upon France assisted by Spain, 
oe any one ally but the queen of 
ungary ; and if they should fail in this 
scheme, as they probably may, they will 
ae ee 
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find themselves ex not only to the 
derision but to the highest resentment 
of the Popes therefore for their sakes, 
if I had no other reason, I must be against 
the hon. gentleman’s motion. 

Before I have done, Sir, I must say a 
word or two in relation to the great num- 
ber of troops to be kept at home. I was 
really surprized to hear the hon. gentle- 
man say, his majesty desired no more 
than were allowed him ‘the first year of 
his reign, and not so many as wére 
allowed in the year 1735. When the 
hon. gentleman said so, he certainly for- 
got the marines, which being all regi- 
mented are as regular troops, and very 
near as expensive, as any marching regi- 
ment in our service ; and though it would 
be proper, if they are ever to serve as ma- 
rines, to have them on board our men of 
war, and sometimes sent to sea, in order 
to season and breed them up to the ser- 
vice, I believe, all or most of them now 
lie a burden upon the country people. I 
must therefore look upon these marines 
as land forces, including them, as will ap- 
pee by the estimates, we are to keep at 

ome above 435,000 men, and that at a 
time when we are to take foreign troops 
into our pay at a monstrous price. Sir, 
if our schemes made it necessary to form 
such a great army in Flanders, what occa- 
sion had we far 16,000 Hanoyerians ? 
Might not we out of 35,000 have spared 
to send 16,000 more of our own troops to 
Flanders? Will it be said, that .in time of 
war we must always keep 35,000 land 
forces in this island to protect us against 
sudden invasions? Are we to suppose 
our perp so much disaffected in any part 
of the island, that most of them would 
join an invading enemy, if not immediately 
prevented by the arrival ofa large body of — 
regular troops? God forbid, Sir, I should 
make a supposition so injurious to his ma- 
jesty and our present royal family. The 
danger of a sudden invasion and the dis- 
affection of the people have always, I know, 
been made a pretence for keeping up 
within the island a greater number of re- 
gular troops than we had any occasion for, 
but it.was never carried to such an extra- 
vagant height as now; and I am sorry this 
should happen under the administration ef 
some gentlemen, who have for so many 
years been exclaiming against numerous 
standing armies. 

But we are told, now it is time of 
war, and a standing army ia time of war 
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Sir, war or peace, 8 numerous stand- 
mg army kept within the island, when 
we are not at war amongst ourselves, 
I say, is inconsistent with our consti- 
tution. If we are to send an army 
abroad, let it be raiséd, but let it be sent 
abroad as soon as possible; and when the 
war is over, and the army called home, let 
it be disbanded as soon as possible. This 
was our ancient method: this, and this 
alone is agreeable to our constitution. If 
it were otherwise, it would be easy fer an 
ambitious king to keep the nation always 
at war, in order to have an excuse for 
keeping up a numerous standing army at 
home, not for subduing his foreign ene- 
mies, but for subduin his people ; there- 
fore more of our land forces ought to have 
been sent abroad, or not so many of them 
raised; and if any more troops are design- 
éd for Flanders, they should have been put 
mn an estimate by themselves, in order to 
avoid a precedent for keeping above 35,000 
men im the island at atime when there 
is no rebellion, nor 80 much as the appear- 
ance of an insurrection in any part of it ; 
therefore when the question comes to be 
pur upon the number of troops for guards 

d garrisons, I shall, I believe, be against 
it, as heartily as I am against the question 
how under your consideration. 


Against sir William Yonge’s motion for 


continuing the British forces in Flanders, 
jt was urged, * That by this step we should, 
with one war upon our hands, draw our- 
selves into another.’ To this it was an- 
swered by the ministry, ‘ That we entered 
into the second war, because we were 
bound by the strongest ties of treaty and 
public faith to do it ; because the first war 
could never have been brought to a happy 
conclusion without it; because the se- 
cond enemy supported the first ; because 
the second power, without entering avow- 
nie into that war, supplied, encouraged, 
and fomented the difference between us 
and the first; and because there is more 
safety in an open enemy, than in a false 
friend: because the views of the first and 
second enemy coincided with each other; 
and because we were certain, that the se- 
cond enemy would have joined the first, 
with her whole and an irresistible force, 
when she had finished her work in Ger- 
many, and that then we should have had 
to deal with both these powers, without 
any one ally in the world; whereas, by 
joining against the second, at the time we 
did it, we were able to act in conjunction 
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with some of the greatest powers in Ev. | 


rope, and a reasonable expectation of the 
aid of more; because the rash attempts of 
the first power, partly to gratify her own 
wild ambition, and partly to assist the 
plan of the second, had afforded us the 
means, if we engaged against the second, 
of ruining the armies of the first, of con- 
fining her fleets from any possibility of 
doing us any harm, and in fine, of disap 
pomene her most favourite views, of ex- 

austing her revenues, and of throwing her 


government into confusion in one cam. ; 


aign, more than by any other way of 
paring war with her to ‘the end of. the 
world. And that all this could be only 
done, when we had the one war upon our 
hands, by engaging in the other.’ 

A second Objection was, * That hereby 
we should make ourselves principals in 4 
war, wherein we ought to be only auxih- 
aries.” To this it was replied, ¢ That the 
assertion is absolutely and notoriously 
faise in fact, for we have hitherto not been 
principals in this war in any sense what- 
ever; we have acted only as auxiliaries to 
the House of Austria. And that we ought 
to be auxiliaries was agreed on all beanie’ 

It was also asked, § Why do we run our- 
selves into expences we cannot bear, into 
difficulties we shall find it so hard, if not 
impossible to get out of, into inconveni- 
encies we see no end of, pursuits where 
there is nothing to gain, and struggles 
in which we have so much to lose?? To 
this question the Answer was, * That the 
great supplies of the last year had been 
raised upon terms as low as they ever 
were in times of the most profound peace; 
while the enemy we Were engaged with, 
could not raise the sums he wanted, at 
twice the rate of interest we pay. That, 
as to the inconveniencies being endless, it 
is undoubtedly true that no human reason 
can prescribe an exact period to any war, 
the inconveniences of which must last till 
such war is determined; but if this be an 
objection, it is such a one, as must make 
against engaging in any war, however just 
or necessary, in any country or conjunc- 
ture whatsoever: that it could not be said 
we had nothing to gain, when we had a 
prospect of restoring that faithful ally, 
which is alone able to stem the ambition 
of the French monarch, the implacable 
and ever dangerous enemy of this coun- 
try; and that those men must be destitute 
both of common sense and honesty, who 
contend, that we should lie by in time of 
danger : for when are men to struggle, but 
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when they have so much to lose, as the 
trade, the independency, the religion, and 
the freedom of their country ?? 
A fourth Question was, ‘ Why, if the 
y aa of Hungary is to be farther assisted, 
© we, mstead of sending her money, which 
might assist her, expend treble the money 
she would be th I for, in raising forces 
that cannot assist her?’ And to this the 
Answer was, ‘ That though she might 
have beén thankful for a third part of the 
money, which our troops cost us, as any 
er in her late deplorable circumstances 
would have been, it was not her thanks, 
but her preservation from immediate ruin ; 
if was not her gratitude, but the recove 
of her power to balance France, which it 
was our business to procure; it must have 
been an aid that would be effectual, or we 
should have left her worse than we found 
her. That this insmuation, that a pecu- 
miary aid would have been alone effectual, 
was far from being true, though the whole 
money, which our armies cost us, had 
been remitted to Vienna: because such 
immense sums, exported out of this coun- 
try.thither, would have distressed us greatly, 
and would have none of it returned ; it 
would have therefore been impracticable 
to have continued this expence for any 
time: whereas, by experience of the last 
war, it was manifest, that very near two- 
thirds of the charge of the armies we main- 
tained within a nearer distance of this 
country, returned to us again ; and we had 
had a proof that we could support a war 
in this method without any vast diminu- 
tion of our specie: because such immense 
sums must, from the nature of that court, 
have been much wasted or consumed ; but, 
however applied, could not so conveniently 
have answered our ends, because we should 
have lost the advantage of a diversion to 
the forces of France, which is a measure 
of the greatest benefit in war. Because 
we should have lost the advantage that 
resulted from the security of the barrier, 
from the encouragement of the Dutch, 
from the protection of the states and cir- 
cles lying upon the confines of France, 
and the influence we have since mani- 
festly gained upon the diet of the empire. 
Because no other measure could have put 
it in our power to attack and penetrate 
into France itself, if God should prosper 
our arms with any remarkable success, 
and because by this apprehension the 
flower of her armies have been conse- 
quently retained at home, and she more 
likely to be brought to terms of reasonable 


[998 
accommodation. That by this médns we 
availed ourselves of two great points; of 
the cavalry of the allies, which is the best in 
Europe, and must have been for the great- 
est part unemployed in this quarrel, if the 
war had not been carried on in this man- 
ner; and of the natural superiority which 
confederated powers have over a single 
nation, and: what was our manifest advan- 
tage in the last war, viz. that the loss of 
men on our part will fall more equally, 
and will be less felt; while the whole loss 
of France falls upon her own nation, from 
whence alone she is able to recruit ; which 
circumstance, all other things supposed to 
be equal, must enable the queen of Hun- 
to sustain the war longer, and with 

ess inconyenience than the French. That 
the Austfian dominions are by no means 
inexhaustible of men ; though the French 
have suffered more, yet the Austrians have 
lost a great number, and it is a certain 
fact, that France alone contains more in- 
habitants than all the aaa of the 

ueen of Han ut together. 

: It was demanded, ‘ Wh the ministry 
dissuaded the queen of Hungary from 
listening to all offers of accommodation 
last summer, and particularly at the siege 
of Prague? Why did they endeavour to 
prevent her accepting the terms proposed 
of reciprocal evacuations of Bohemia and 
Bavaria, leaving other claims and preten- 
sions to future negociations and civil deci- 
sion; which is the end they must come to, 
unless these squabbles last for ever?’ To 
this it was replied, ‘ That if it was done, 
it was done wisely : for that these offers of 
accommodation were in effect no more 
than a cessation of arms, the only view of 
which was to prevent the ruin of $0,000 
regular troops of France. That the city 
of ue, which was then every day ex~ 
pected to fall into the Austrian hands, was 
all that the queen of Hungary could have 
gained by this cessation ; that therefore it 
is not to be wondered at, that she was not 
inclined to trust to a new capitulation 
with that very body of troops, who, had 
they not, contrary to all military faith and 
rules of war, broke a capitulation, by 
which they saved their lives at Lintz 4 
few months before, could not have been 
at Prague in that conjuncture to have de- 
manded a second opportunity ta abuse 
her mercy. That she could nowise be 
blamed for refusing to trust to the insidi- 
ous offers, to the faith of that perfidious 
power; offers, that gave no assurance of 
any accommodation ; offers plainly calcue 
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lated to enable her enemies to fall upon | 
her immediately after, with redoubled 
force, tending only to deprive her of the 
happy opportunity of giving the greatest 
~ blow to France, that was ever given to her 
in one campaign ; offers to bribe her by an 
advantage, which was, in fact, already in 
her hands, to be guaranteed to her by the 
honour and honesty of France, confirmed 
by the additional power of their released 
army, and secured by the reservation of 
the emperor’s title to all her dominions, 
which the emperor has, by his memorials, 
since actually avowed as his intention 
never to have departed from! That if this 
step had not been taken, by this time in- 
deed we should not have had an army in 
Flanders; nor would there have been a 
single army in Europe, that could have 
ventured to have 7 the views of 
France; the queen of Hungary, attacked 
by the collected force of France, would 
have clearly understood what was meant 
by the future negociations, and the civil 
decision then proposed to her; she must 
have submitted long ere now to the will 
of that relentless power; and we should 
have had all our thoughts vainly turned to 
the entrenching ourselves in our own 
island against the united powers of France 
and Spain.’ : 

It was asked, ‘ Why we embarked in 
this measure, without the junction, con- 
sent, approbation, or even participation 
of Holland?’ And to this the Answer was, 
‘ That it was absolutely false that they 
refused to join at all, or that they gave us 
reason to believe that they never would 
consent, and that they had given us to 
understand that they had condemned our 
undertaking ; whereas the fact was only 
this, that they would not join in the in- 
stant that we first desired ; that they would 
not consent till they found that they might 
depend upon the vigour and stability of 
our administration ; that they would not 
publicly approve of a measure, in which it 
was not safe for them to engage, till they 
saw a force sufficient to protect them.’ 

Further it was urged, ‘ That we alone 
have taken upon us the hazards, burdens, 
and expences of a scheme, which all the 
powers of Europe combined would not 
perhaps be able to execute, and which no 
power in Europe will assist us in?? To 
this the ministry replied, ‘ That England 
had not alone akon uponitself the hazards, 
burdens and expences of this war: for the 
House of Austria has now, in different 
parts, and in different armies, no less than 
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180,000 men: under prince Charles63,000; 
under other generals in Germany, em- 
paves in the sieges or blockades of Egra, 
ngoldstadt, &c. 30,000: with the king of 
Sardinia and count Traun 27,000; in 
Flanders, and upon the Rhine, 20,000; in 
the Trentine, and the Tirol, and adjacent 
parts of Bavaria, 15,000 ; upon the Adria- 
tic, ready to succour either the Italian 
armies or to be carried into the Neapolitan 
dominions by our fleets, 12,000; and at 
least 13,000 men in the garrisons of Aus- 
tria, the different parts of Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Moravia, Servia, Croatia, Sclavonia, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Stiria, and other pro- 
vinces which, bordering upon the Turk, 
can never be totally left unfurnished: 
that the king of Sardinia has above 40,000, 
and with his militia above 60,000, which 
amounts at least to 240,000 men, towards 
whieh we contributed no more than the 
vote of 500,000/. 
These, with what has been exhibited in 
the foregoing speeches, were the main 
arguments alleged for and against the 


motion. The question being put, the 
same was agreed to, ona division; Ayes 
280, Noes 160. 


DEBATE IN THE COMMONS ON TAKING 
THE HANOVERIAN Troops INTO Brl- 
tTisH Pay.—From the London Mago- 
zine.*} December 10. The Secretary at 
War presented to the House, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, a List of the troops of 
Hanover now in Flanders, including the 
general officers and train of artillery, 
together with their pay ; which was order- 
ed to be referred to the Committee of 
Supply : as was likewise the Account of 
the Charge of the Troops of Hanover, in 
the pay of Great Britain, from the 3lst 
of August to the 25th of December, 1742; 
and the Estimate of the Charge of the 
said Troops from the 26th of December, 
1742, to the 25th of December, 1748: 
also the Estimate of the Charge of the 
Hessian Troops, paid by Great Britain, 
from the 26th of December, 1742, 
the 25th of December, 1743, both m- 


* Two distinct Reports of the memorable 
Debates in both Houses on taking the Hano- 
verian Troops into British pay, having appeared 
in the London and Gentleman’s Magazine, 't 
has been thought proper to preserve both of 
them in this Collection. The London Maga: 
zine gave the Debate in the House of Commons 
in May, 1743; the Gentleman’s (compiled by 
Dr. Johnson) in February, 1744. 
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clusive.—The House having resolved, it- 
self into the said Committee, 


Sir William Yonge stood up and said : 


Sir; the knowledge which his ma- 
jesty was most graciously pleased to com- 
municate to us in his Speech from the 
throne, and the apparent danger to which 
the liberties of Europe are now si gai 
would render it very unnecessary for me 
to say any thing in favour of the motion 
Iam to make, if great pains had not lately 
been taken, to represent the most wise 
and necessary measure that was ever 
thought on, as a chimerical project, con- 
certed for no other end but that of enrich- 
ing the electorate of Hanover at the ex- 
pence and hazard of this kingdom. Upon 
this occasion, things have been said, na 
things have been printed and published, 
which, in my opinion, ought to be deem- 
ed high treason by every man who has a 
regard for the Protestant succession ; for 
they have first represented it as a condi- 
tion in the Act of Settlement, that we 
should never be put to any expence, or 
brought into any danger, on account of 
the electorate of Hanover; and then they 
have endeavoured to shew, that all our 
foreign measures ever since the accession 
of the present royal family, have been 
calculated for the interest or aggrandise- 
ment of that electorate. If this were true, 
the inference would be natural, that the 
condition of the Act of Settlement being 
broke, the Settlement itself is become 
_ void. This, Sir, is an argument, that, 

if there were any truth in it, I should 
tremble to mention; but every one knows 
that there is no such condition in the Act 
of Settlement, nor has this nation ever 
been put to any expence, or brought 
into any danger, on account of that elec- 
torate. 

From what has lately happened, Sir: 
from the method of arguing now made 
use of by some people, which is so very 
different from that they formerly made 
use of, it is very plain, that unless the 
are themselves employed, and employed, 
too, in such stations as they may be pleas- 
ed to prescribe to his majesty, they will 
never approve, they will always oppose 
and find fault with the measures pursued 
by the administration. As long as our 
ministers wisely endeavoured to prevent 
a war, by taking every peaceable method 
for obtaining satisfaction for ourselves, and 
security for our allies, those gentlemen 
exclaimed against our pusillanimous mea- 
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sures, and endeavoured to ridicule our 
negociations: war and bloodshed was 
then their favourite cry, and nothing would 
satisfy them but an immediate declaration 
of war, let the consequence be what it 
would. Our negociations at last proved 
ineffectual; our ministers were forced into 
a war, and one of our principal allies has 
been attacked, and is now in danger of 
being swallowed up: the most effectual 
measures have been concerted by our ad- 
ministration, and are now pursuing in the 
most vigorous manner, both for distress- 
ing our enemies and supporting our allies. 
Upon this, those gentlemen have quite 
altered their tone: the distressed condi- 
tion of our country is set in its strongest 
light, the situation of our ally is said to 
be desperate, and the power of our ene- 
mies irresistible; from whence they con- 
clude, that our present measures are ro- 
mantic and chimerical. Thus, if our mi- 
nisters endeavour to avoid a war by ne- 
gociation, which every wise administration 
will, they are said to be poltroons; and if 
they prosecute it with vigour and resolu- 
tion, when they are forced into it, which 
they must and ought, they are said to be 
Don Quixotes. 

These, Sir, are the different methods 
of arguing made use of by those who hap- 
pen not to have at present any share in 
our administration, and from this differ- 
ence, they really, in my opinion, give 
room to suppose, that their opposition 

roceeds not from any conviction of the 
badner of our measures, but from their 
having no share in advising or carrying 
them on. But to come to the point in 
question, and to examine whether or no 
it will be right in us to take the Hanover 
troops into our pay, and to keep them in 
pay tili the affairs of Germany are settled, 
and the balance of power restored, let 
us consider the present circumstances of 
Europe, and the consequences that may 
ensue from our taking no share in the 
war now carrying on against the queen of 
Hungary. , If we do not assist her, if we 
do not resolve to assist her tofis viribus, 
it is evident that none of the other 
powers of Europe will ; and if she receives 
no assistance, it is as evident, that she 
must at last submit to such terms of peace 
as France shall please to prescribe; for 
it is impossible for her, by herself alone, 
to withstand the united force of France, 
Spain, and the present emperor of Ger- 
many, the latter of whom would probably, 
in such a case, be supported by the jott 
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power of the empire; for if the princes 
and states of the empire should see her 
forsaken by all her allies, a majarity of 
them would in all probability be induced 
to put her to the Ban of the empire, for 
defending her own dominions against a 
pce whom they have chosen for their 
cad. 

Suppose, then, the present emperor es- 
tablished in his imperial dignity, and in 
the possession of a great part of the domi- 
nions of the House of Austria, by the fa- 
vour and power of France: suppose the 
Spaniards, or Don Philip of Spain, by the 
game means, established in the possession 
of all or most of the Austrian dominions 
in Italy, what fatal consequences might 
not this nation expect, even as to our own 
particular concerns? We know the cir- 
cumstances we are now in with regard to 
Spain: we know how much it is the in- 
terest of France to destroy our trade, and 
to divest us of our valuable possessions in 
the Mediterranean, as well as of many of 
our plantations in America: we know 
how ready France was, but very lately, to 
join with Spain against us. hat could 
we expect, if the emperor of Germany, 
and all the princes and states of Italy, 
were thus brought under a sort of de- 
pendence upon France ? Could we expect 
any assistance from the Dutch? They 
would not dare to send a single ship to 
help us. Could we expect any assistance 
from.the Portuguese, or from any of the 
states in Italy? They would not dare to 
assist ys: they would probably be induced, 
or compelled, even to forbid us their ports. 
These were the fatal consequences we had 
great reason to apprehend at the beginning 
of last sunfmer; and were we to do no- 
thing, to attempt nothing, for preventing 
them? By the wise and vigorous measures 
we have since taken, we have brought off 
the king of Prussia from his alliance with 
France ; we have prevailed on the king of 
Sardinia to declare openly in our favour ; 
and if we continue the same measures, we 
may probably soon persuade some other 
powers to take the same course. 

It is not yet, Sir, a twelvemonth since 
it was the opinion of some gentlemen, that 
the unfortunate state of affuirs abroad, and 
the inactivity of the Dutch, as well as of 
several princes of the empire, were en- 
tirely owing to the pusillanimous measures 
we had pursued, and to a supposition, that 
we would no way concern ourselves with 
any of the affairs upon the continent. 
This, it was said, had rendered it impossi- 
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ble for the other powers of Europe to form 
any confederacy against the ambitious 
schemes of France, and had even made 
some of them join with France, who would 
otherwise have been ready to have joined 
with us against her. If there was any 
truth in this argument, surely it was ne- 
cessary for us to give, a3 soon as possible, 
a convincing proof that we had not de- 
serted the cause of Europe, but on the 
contrary were as ready as ever to spend 
our blood and our treasure in defence of 
the liberties thereof. This we did by 
sending a powerful squadron into the Me- 
diterranean, for the support of the king of 
Sardinia, and by sending an army of our 
own troops into Flanders; but neither of 
these measures will signify any thing, un- 
less we proceed further; and for this rea- 
son it became absolutely necessary for us 
to take a large body of torgign troops into 
our pay, in order to form such an army as 
might give effectual assistance to the queen 
of Hungary, in case France should per- 
sist in the prosecution of her ambitious 
views. 

For this reason, the Hessian troops were 
ordered to march to Flanders, and his 
majesty most graciously agreed to lend 
us a large body of his own troops, which 
werelikewise ordered to march to Flanders, 
in order to join our troops there; and 
these troops, together with the Austrian 
troops now in Flanders, will form such an 
army as will, I hope, encourage some other 
powers to declare openly in favour ofthe 
queen of Hungary. It has already had Fo 
Rood an effect, that both the emperor and 

rance have begun to confine their views, 
and have very much lessened their de- 
mands; for they have already offered 
terms, which they would have disdained to 
give ear to, at the beginning of last cam- 

aie So far, therefore, ought we to 

e from appearing in the least unwilling 
to take this body of Hanoverian troops 
into our pay, that, I think, we ought to 
thank his majesty for being so ready to as- 
sist us with a body of his electoral troops, 
at a time, perhaps, when it would not have 
been easy for us to have got any other 
troops to hire. ; 

To every one therefore who considers 
the fatal consequences which must ensue 
to this nation in particular, from France 
bringing almost all the powers of ud ® 
under a sort of dependence upon her, the 
taking of this body of Hanoverian forces 
into our pay, and their march to join our 
army in Flanders, must appear to bé a step 
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absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
Great Britain, and consequently not in the 
least owing to a design of enriching the 
electorate of Hanover at the expence of 
Great Britain. 

I shall indeed grant, that the support of 
those troops, whilst they are in our pay, 
will be a very great expence to this nation ; 
but their march into Flanders is a manifest 

roof that this measure was not calculated 
or the enriching of Hanover, because the 
money we pay to them will not be spent in 
Hanover, but in Flanders, or some other 
part of Europe, where they shall happen 
to be employed, which can never be sup- 
posed to be in Hanover. On the con- 
trary, as many of the officers are gentle- 
men of fortune, they will, and always do 
spend more than their pay, and conse- 
yaar their living in Flanders, or in some 
oreign country, will draw money out of 
the electorate of Hanover, as well as out 
of the island of Great Britain. In short, 
to suppose, that the sending of 16,000 
men out of a country, is done with a de- 
ign to enrich that country, is, in my opi- 
nion, one of the most extraordinary no- 
tions that could ever enter into any man’s 
head, and must vanish as soon as we 
begin to think seriously and coolly upon 
the subject. 

The sending of those men into Flanders 
can be of no manner of service to the elec- 
torate of Hanover, any further than as it 
may contribute to the preservation of the 
liberties of Europe ; and to say, that we 
ought not to pay those troops, because 
pop Palen contribute towards the advantage 
of Hanover as well as of this kingdom, is 
an argument that will hold equally good 
against our taking any other foreign troops 
into our pay. As the loss of our own 

rties must necessarily follow that of 
the liberties of Europe, we ought not to 
consider, what other states may do, or 
what advantage they may reap by our 
doing ; but when the liberties of Europe 
come to be in danger, we ought to do all 
we can for extricating them out of that 
danger ; for if other nations should seem 
willing to submit to the yoke, it is no reason 
for our doing the same; and therefore, I 
shall never think it romantic in us, to en- 
eavour to prevent our being led into cap- 
tivity, were the odds against us much 
greater than they ane for success has 
arisen trom despair, and nations 

have been saved, after ovine lost all ho 
‘ safety. It is not loss of hopes, Sir, but 
oss of courage that enslaves a nation: and 
[ VOL. XII. | 
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I hope the event of this day will shew that 
we are Britons. 

But why, Sir, should we talk of despair, - 
or of losing ail hopes of success in any de- 
sign for setting bounds to the ambitious 
projects of France? The late and present 
condition of the queen of Hungary isa 
strong argument aguinst it. About a year 
ago, who would have said, that she could 
now have been at Vienna, or in possession 
of any part of her dominions, except such 
as she might have obtained from the 
courtesy of France? Yet, by the courage 
of her own troops, and a little assistance 
from us, we now find her not only resisting. 
bat triumphing in Germany, and in poe 
session of all her dominions except such as 
she has yielded to Prussia, and two single 
towns in Bohemia, both of which are 
blocked up by her troups, and the gar- 
risons of both in the utmost distress. How, 
then, can we think it to be either romantic’ 
or chimerical in us, to propose giving her: 
such assistance as may compel her enemies 
to submit to reasonable terms of peace, 
and such as may restore the balance of 
power in Europe, and establish it upon a, 
solid and lasting foundation. 

This, Sir, we may do: we have now, I 
think, a very great probability of being able 
to do it; but we never could nor can we now 
propose being able to doit, without takin 
foreign troops into our pay ; and as a sma 
assistarice now will be much more effectual 
than a much greater would be, after our 
ally the queen of Hungary is reduced to. 
the last extremity, therefore, I must think 
it was right in ug, to take the first troops 
we could get, which happened to be those 
of the electurate of Hanover. At our re- 
quest they have already marched and 
joined our troops in Flanders. His majesty 
as elector of Hanover, has already, upon 
our account, put himself to a very great 
charge. He put such a confidence in the 
parliament of Great Britain, and in the zeal 
we have hitherto shewn for the support 
of the queen of Hungary, that without any 
express parliamentary engagement, he or- 
dered his troops to march ; and therefore, 
I think, we are in honour obliged to make 
goon the expence he has been at. Nay, 

think, we are under a sort of legal 
obligation to make good this expence; for 
by our Address of the 23d of March last, 
we expressly promised to support his ma- 
jesty in all such measures as should be ne- 
cessary for restoring the balance of power, 
and re-establishing the tranquillity of 
Europe ; so that we are not only in ho- 

[3 PJ 
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nour, but by our dwn express promise | This Resolution, I say, Sir, cannot well 


obliged to make good the expence his 
majesty has put himself to, or may be at, 
by the march of his troops into Flanders. 
For this reason, Sir, 1 cannot suppose, 
that I shall meet with any opposition as 
to the first motion 1 am to make, which is, 
to resolve, “ That the sum of 265,1910, 
6s. 2d. 4. be granted to his majesty, for 
defraying the charge of 5,518 horse, and 
10,755 foot of the troops of Hanover, (to- 
gether with the general officers and the 
train of artillery) in the pay of Great 
Britain, from the 31st of August, to the 
25th of December, 1742, both inclusive.’’* 


* «The debates, which happened in both 
Houses upon these Resolutions, were less 
guarded, and more personal, than could have 
well been » In assemblies that owned 
the elector of Hanover for their sovereign. 
The Act of Settlement was turned to; and a 
new doctrine was all of a sudden set up, that 
the endeavours of Great Britain to save the 
House of Austria, were vain and fruitless, and 
calculated only for the preservation of Hanover, 
and to load England with the expence of Ha- 
moverian mercenaries. It was not obscurely 
intimated in pamphlets and papers, which were 
known to be wrote by the heads of the , 
but were fathered by minor authors, that 
Act of Settlement, which provides agamst Great 
Britain being ever engaged in a war, on ac- 
count of the dominions belonging to her king 
on the continent, had been violated, and some 
very undutiful insinuations on that head were 
thrown out. It was pretended, that the whole 
of the bargain for the electoral troops, was an 
imposition upon the people of England ; be- 
cause those troops durst mot act against the 
head of the empire, without exposing bis ma- 
jesty to be put to its ban, and in confirmation 
of this, the late neutrality for the electorate of 
Hanover was urged. 

‘‘ The sending the British troops to the con- 
tinent, without being assured of the concur- 
rence of the states-general, was highly ex- 
claimed agaiost, and in answer to his majesty, 
who had said in his speech, that be had done 
it in pursuance of the repeated advice of par- 
liament, it was pretended, that that advice was 
given, only upon the supposition, :that the 
states general or some other power in Europe 
would have joined Great Britain iu her endea- 
vours to support the House of Austria. It was 

retended to be highly unconstitutional, and 
erogating from the importance of parliament 
to take so great a number of foreign mereena- 
ries into pay, without consulting it; and it 
was pretended, that the money, expended in 
sending British troops to the continent, and 
maintaining them there, together with the 
sums to be paid for the hire of mercenaries, 
would have been more than sufficient to have 


be opposed, because we are both in honour, 


and by a sort of parliamentary promise en- 
to coanely- sith it ; call afiee this 
resolution is agreed to, 1 shall then take 
the liberty to move for such a sum as, by 
the estimate before you, appears to be ne- 
cessary for keeping those troops in our 
pay during the ensuing year, which, [ 
, will be as readily complied with; 

for though the army we have now formed 
in Flanders, in conjanction with the queen 
of Hungary’s troops there, may have a 


very good effect towards procuring good 
tertas of peace, yet as that effect cannot 


sent to her, to have maintained double the 
number of forces; or if 700,000/. which wes 
no more than half of what was paid by Greet 
Britain, to.troops in her service, had been gives 
her im specie, she could have maintained 
50,000 men in places, where they could have 
acted with greater effect for her interest ; so that 
700,0001. was actually lavished away, besides 
the blood of so many Englishmen, whe pro- 
bably woold be sacrificed in that romantic 
uarrel. Great fault likewise was found with 
assembling the army in Flanders, where &@ 
was said, it could be of no service to the 
of Hung , but if it should give the French a 
pretext for attacking the Dutch barrier, mi 
en England, as a principal, in an expensive 
and dangerous land war. 

‘‘ It was farther observed, that it did not 
appear the electorate of Hanover, though more 
immediately conceraed in the event of the war 
than Great Britain was, had contributed aay 
thing to the support of the common cause; 
and thet on the contrary, she had made a mech 
more edvantageous bargain than she made in 
the year 1702, when the earl of Marlborough 
negociated with De Bothmer, the Hanoverian 
minister, the hire of 10,000 men from the 
House of Lunenburgh; there being in that 
convention no stipulation, either for levy or 
recruit-money, which, in the present contract 
amounted, with the pay of the staff, and the 
officers of the artillery, to 130,8134. This, the 
opposers of the measure thought to be the mere 
extraordinary, as the 16,000 men paid by 
England, were not raised at her request, and 
as no more than 6,000 had, upon the death of 
the late emperor, been added to the ordinary 
forces of the electorate. The great standing 
army of 23,000 soldiers, and 11,550 marines, 
kept up at home, was likewise pecegly ee 
upon, as the greatest part of them, there 
been an absolute necessity, might have supplied 
the place of the expensive mercenaries, DoW 
taken into pay. 

‘‘ Such were the principal arguments that 
were brought against this famous measure, 
which occasioned an opposition within doors, 
that was next to throwing the nation into con- 


enabled the queen of Hungary, had it been | fusion without. The Whig part of the oppo 
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be immediately expected, every gentleman ; alarming a nature to this country, and 
must see, thatit would be absolutely aon which I think, notwithstanding what the 
pointed, andall the expence we havealready | hon, gentleman hag most ingeniously said, 
put ourselves to rendered vain and useless, | must determine from this very day, who 
if France and the emperor should find that | deserves the character and appellation of 
the parliament of Great Britain refused to | a Briton, I hope you will forgive me, if I 
keep those foreign troops in its pay for one | take this last opportunity which perhaps I 
year longer, may ever have of speaking with the free- 
_ We have already, Sir, shewn a laudable | dom of a Briton in this House. 

zeal for the support of the queen of Hun-| I-am not able to follow: the hon. gentle- 
gary; we have already put ourselves to a} man in any refinements of reasoning upon 
considerable expence ; and no longer ago | our foreign affairs, I have not subtilty 
than in March last, we gave it as eur | enough to do it, nor is it in my way asa 
re in our Address to his majesty, | private country gentleman: but though 
whi untry gentlemen have not that sagacity 
in business, and, for want of proper lights 
being afforded us, the penetration of mi- 
nisters into public affairs; yet give me 
leave to say, they have one kind of sense 
which ministers of state seldom have, and 
at this time it is of so acute a nature, that 
it must overthrow the arguments of the 
most refined administration. This is the 
sense of feeling the universal distresses of 
their country, the utter incapacity it now 
lies under of sustaining the heavy burdens 


that are i upon it. 

This Ttake'te be the first, the great ob- 
y | ject of this ts fe cag consider ur 

your strength at home, Defore you entang 
y curasl vee” atiroad for if you Oe 
without a sufficient degree of that, your 
retreat will be certain and shameful, and 
may in the end prove dangerous. Without 
this this necessary principle, what- 
ever may be the machinations, thevisionary 
schemes of ministers, whatever colourings 
they may heighten them with, to mislead 
our imaginations, they will prove in the 
end for no other purpose, but to precipi- 
tate this sation, by empty captivating 
sounds, into the private views and intrigues 
of some men, so low pees in reputation 
and authority, as to be abandoned to the 
desperate necessity of founding their ill- 
possessed precarious power upon the ruing 
of this country. 

Next.to the consideration of our inward 
domestic strength, what foreign assistances 
have we to justify this measure? Are we 
sure of one positive active ally in the 
world? Nay, are not we morally certaip 
that our nearest most natural ally disavows 
this proceeding, and refuses to co-operate 
with us? One need not be deep read in 
politics to understand, that when one state 
separates itself from another, to which it is 
naturally allied, it must be for this plain 
reason, that the interest is deserted which 
is in.commop to them both; and it is an. 


— restored, and the craaquillity of 
urope revestablished. I am sure, no- 


oe eek Gar so that if we now 
begin, espair, or any other mo- 
tive, to draw beck, and to refuse putting 


firm them in such an opinion. 
Sir John St. Aubyn :* 

Sir; it is with the greatest difficul- 
ties that I rise up to give you this trouble, 
and particularly after the hon. gentleman 
with whom I am so very unequal to con- 
tend: but when my assent is required to a 
proposition, so big with mischiefs, of so 


sition gave up all the maxims of their party 
during the reigns of king William and queen 
Anne, and their most glorious measures and 
victories upon the continent, were now stiled 
illustrious deviations from the true interest of 
Engiand ; and a new, and of late, an unheard 
ef, doctrine was broached, that Great Britain 
eught upon no accognt to in any war 
upon the contineat of Europe, bat hy employ- 
ing her good offices, or upon very great end 
jateresting emergencies, by supplying her al- 
lies with money, and that too with a very 
gpering hand.” Tindal. 


* This Speechis preserved in the Collection 
of ‘Dr. Johnson’s Debates ; that it was not, 
however, the Doctor’s composition is evident ; 
praig that it was given in the London Maga- 
zine for June, 1743, eight months before it ap- 
peared in the Genileman’s. 
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invariable rule in this country, a rule 
never to be departed from, that there can 
no cause exist in which we ought to en- 
gage on the continent, without the aid and 
assistance of that neighbouring state. 
This is the test, the certain mark, by 
which I shall: judge, that the interest of 
this country is not at present the object in 
pursuit. 

Is any man then wild enough to ima- 
gine, that the accession of 16,000 Hano- 
verian mercenaries will compensate for the 
Joss of this natural ally ? No, but it is said 
that this indicates such a firmness and re- 
solution within ourselves, that it will induce 
them to come in. Sir, if they had any 
real proofs of our firmness and resolution, 
that the interest of this country was to be 
pursued, I dare say they would not long 

esitate. But they look with a jealous eye 
upon this measure, they consider it as an 
argument of your weakness, because it is 
contrary to the genius and spirit of this 
country, and may therefore lessen his ma- 
jesty in the affections of his people. 
~ They have for some years past looked 
upon a British parliament as the corrupt 
engine of administration, to exhaust the 
tiches and oy oe the strength of this coun- 
try. They have heard it talk loudly in- 
deed of the House of Austria, when it was 
in your power to have raised her to that 
state, in which she was properly to be 
considered as the support of the balance 
‘of Europe, if timid neutralities had not in- 
tervened, and our naval strength had pro- 
pee interposed to her assistance. 
__ They have lately looked upon this par- 
liament, and with the joy of a natural ally 
they have done it, resenting your injuries, 
bravely withstanding the power, that you 
might restore the authority of your go- 
vernment, demanding constitutional secu- 
rities, appointing a parliamentary commit- 
tee for enquiry and justice. Sir, they now 
see that enquiry suppressed and justice 
disappointed. this situation, what ex- 
pectations can we form of their accession 
to us; talking bigly indeed of vindicating 
foreign rights, but so weak and impotent 
at home, as not to be able to recover our 
own privileges ? 
' But this measure is said to be under- 
taken in consequence of the advice of par- 
‘liament. There has been great stress laid 
upon this. It has been loudly proclaimed 
from the throne, echoed back again from 
hence, and the whole nation is to be 
amused with an opinion, that upon this 
measure the fate of the House of Austria, 
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the balance and liberties of Europe, the 
salvation of this country, depend. 

But was this fatal measure the recom- 
mendation of parliament, or was it the 
offspring of some bold enterprizing minis- 
ter, hatched in the interval of parliament, 
under the wings of prerogative ; daring to 
presume upon the corruption of this House 
as the necessary means of his administra. 
tion? The object indeed might be recom. 
mended, but it any wrong measure is un- 
dertaken to attain it, that measure surely 
should be dropt ; for it is equally culpable 
to pursue a good end by bad measures, as 
it is a bad end by those that are honest. 

But as to the Address, I wish gentlemen 
would a little consider the occasion which 
produced it. Sir, it proceeded from the 
warmth of expectation, the exultation of 
our hearts, immediately after and with the 
same breath that you established your 
Committee of Enquiry, and it is no forced 
construction to say, that it carries this 
testimony along with it, that national se- 
curities and granting supplies were recipro- 
cal terms. 

But, Sir, I must own for my part, was 
the occasion never so cogent, Hanoverian 
auxiliaries are the last that I would vote 
into British pay ; not upon the considera- 
tion only, that we ought otherwise to ex- 
pect their assistance, and that we should 
rather make sure of others that might be 
engaged against us; but from this me- 
lancholy apprehension, that administra- 
tions will for ever have sagacity enough to 
find out such pretences, that it may be 
difficult to get rid of them again. 

Besides, the elector of Hanover, 3s 
elector of Hanover, is an arbitrary priace, 
his electoral army is the instrument of 
that power; as king of Great Britain, 
he isa restrained monarch: and though 
Ido not suspect his majesty, and I dare 
say the hearts of the British soldiery 
are as yet free and untainted, yet I 
fear, that too Jong an intercourse may 
beget a dangerous familiarity, and they 
may hereafter become a joint instrument, 
under a less gracious prince, to invade 
our liberties.: : 

His majesty, if he was rightly informed, 
I dare say, would soon perceive the danger 
of the proposition which is now before 

ou: but as he has every other virtue, he 
ee undoubtedly a most passionate love for 
his native country, a passion, which a man 
of any sensation can ardly divest himselt 
of; and, Sir, it is a passion the more ea- 
sily to be flattered because it arises from 
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virtue. I wish that those who have the 
honour to be of his councils, would imitate 
his royal example, and show a passion for 
their native country too; that they would 
faithfully stand forth and say, that as king 
of this country, whatever interests may in- 
terfere with it, this country is to be his 
frst, his principal care ; that in the Act of 
Settlement this is an express condition. 
But what sluggish sensations, what foul 
hearts must those men have, who instead 
of conducting his majesty’s right princi- 
ples, address themselves to his ions, 
and misguide his prejudices? making a vo- 
luntary overture of the rights and privi- 
leges of their country, to obtain favour 
and secure themselves in power; miscon- 
struing that as a secondary consideration, 
which in their own hearts they know to 
be the first. | 

. Sir, we have already lost many of those 
benefits and restrictions, which were ob- 
tained for us by the Revolution and the 
Act of Settlement. For God’s.sake, let 
us proceed no farther. But if we are thus 
to go on, and if, to procure the grace and 
favour of the crown, this is to become the 
flattering measure of every successive ad- 
ministration,—this country is undone! 


Mr. Edmund Waller: 


Sir; whatever opinion we may 
have of what has been printed and pub- 
lished upon the subject now under our con- 
sideration, we must allow, that it has been 
of some service to us, if it were nothing 
’ else but that of having given occasion to 

the hon. gentleman, who made the motion, 
to display his eloquence ; for otherwise, it 
seems, he was not to have indulged us any 
such pleasure. We should have heard 
nothing frem him, but two bare motions 
for granting his majesty nearly 700,000/. 
in order to enable him to maintain, with 
the more ease, his own Hanoverian troops. 
But though 1 was pleased with the hon. 
gentleman’s eloquence, 1 must confess, 
his argument gave me some pain. He 
seems to think, that our constitution was 
quite altered by the Revolution, and the 
Act of Settlement which was the conse- 
quence of it, and that we had thereby de-. 
parted from our ancient maxim, * That 
the king can do no wrong.? Whereas ac- 
Cording to my notion of both, our consti- 
tution was not altered but restored; and 
consequently this fundamental maxim of 
our government must remain as firm and 
as inviolable, as ever it was under any for- 
mer race of British kings. If this be so, 
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and that it is no man who hasa regard for 
our present royal family will deny, then 
no breach of condition or limitation can 
impeach the king’s title, but may be a 
good reason for impeaching and punishing 
his ministers and advisers, as well as every. 
one who acts by their orders against the 
laws of their country. Upon this maxim 
the freedom and stability of our govern- 
ment depends: upon this alone, not only 
the freedom of the press, but the freedom 
of speech in parliament, can be founded ; 
for if the person or title of the king were 
to be any way affected by the wrong mea- 
sures advised or pursued by his ministers, 
no man could find fault with their mea- 
sures, without being guilty of a breach of 
his allegiance to his sovereign. But the 
constitution of our government is known 
to be otherwise; and therefore none of the 
limitations which are supposed by the com- 
mon law, or expressed in any of our sta- 
tutes, particularly Magna Charta, the Bill 
of Rights, and the Act of Settlement, are 
to be looked on as conditions upon which 
the king holds his crown, but as directions 
to the ministers and others employed by ~ 
him in the executive part of our govern- 
ment, which they are not to CSB, 
even though they should have his express 
order for so doing. 

In this light, Sir, every man may find 
fault with the measures pursued by an ad- 
ministration, without encroaching in the 
least upon that allegiance which is due to 
his sovereign: nay, if he thinksthe measures 
wicked or wrong, he is in duty to his sove- 
reign, as well as his country, obliged to 
find fault with them, and to expose the 
motives upon which they were founded, 
or the evil ar ear with which they 
may be attended. It is by this our con- 
stitution is secured, and the people guard- 
ed against being imposed on by the false 
glosses usually put by ministers upon the 
measures they have resolved to pursue; 
and it is by this our kings are secured 
against the fatal effects of a general dis- 
content, by which absolute. monarchs are 
often tumbled headlong from their throne, 
before they can be sensible of the evil ten-- 
dency of the measures they have been ad-. 
vised to pursue. Therefore, if it has been. 
of late insinuated, or if it should now be 
insisted on, that the interest of Great Bri- 
tain has been or is now to be sacrificed to. 
the interest of Hanover, the hon. gentle-. 
man is not to impose silence upon. those 
that say so, by telling them they are guilty. 
of high-treason, but by setting the argue 
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ment in such a light as will admit of no 
reply, which he, with all his eloquence, 
will, I fear, find to be a task not easily ac- 
complished. Nay, I believe he will not 
attempt it; because in so doing he would 
find himself obliged to argue against those 
who for some years have been his princi- 
pal friends; and who formerly suffered for 
not joining so cordially in the measures 
against Sweden as was then expected by 
the court. | 

Will any gentleman say, thet the inte- 
rest of Hanover had no ia the mea- 
sures we took, and the war we at last de- 
clared against Sweden, soon after the ac- 
cession of his late maj 
Every impartial man who 
of the history of those times must grant, 
that the purchase of Bremen and Verden 
was the true cause of the rupture between 
Sweden and us; and the securing of that 
purchase was afterwards the cause of the 
rupture between us and the Czar. The 
same cause likewise gave rise to the de- 
fensive alliance between the emperor and 
us in the year 1716, and was originally 
the cause of those disputes between Spain 
and us, which have now produced two wars 
and a half (if I may so express myself) 
between the two kingdoms; for that in the 
year 1727, I can call but half a war, be- 
cause it was carried on m one side 
enly. Whilst the imperial court but 
seemed to favour the pretensions of Ha- 
mover in Germany, we did every thin 
that court could desire; but when we found 
that court a little remiss with regard to 
those pretensions, we, all of a-sudden, in 
the year 1721, altered our conduct, con- 
cluded a with Spain upon 
terms not very honourable, and from 
being a generous became a jealous friend 
of the emperor’s, which united us in a close 
correspondence with the court of France, 
and at last produced the treaty of Hano- 
ver, the consequences whereof have been 
fatal to Europe as well as this nation. 

These facts could, I believe, Sir, be suf- 
ficiently proved, were we masters of all 
the secret negociations that have been 
carried on for thirty years past; and if 
they are true, surely it is not treason te 
say so. But suppose them all to be true, 
and clearly demonstrated, no man that 
unders our constitution will say, they 
could any way operate againet his majesty, 
er gatos our present ett Lect sprees 
Such a proof would indeed fall heavy 
Upon the ministers that advised or pur- 
sucd such measures, and the very sus- 


ows any thing 
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cion ought to be @ prevailing argument 
or our establishing such regulations, as 
may prevent the prosecution of such meg- 
sures in any future time. 

As to the measure which is the subject 
of our present debate, I am vastly sur- 
tr to hear any gentleman pretend, that 
t will be ne advantage to the electorate of 
Hanover. Is not the sending of near 
700,0004. English money to electo- 
rate ac advantage to it? Will not the 
maintaining of 16,000 men, which mut 
otherwise have been maintained by the 
electorate itself, be an advantage to it? 
But the hon. gentleman says, the paying 
of those troops can carry no riches into 
the electorate of Hanover, because the 

: are uaa out ef be aad their 
whoie pay to be spant in a ign coun 
try. Nay, he goes farther and says, that 
eur taking those troops into our pay, and 
obliging them to Jive is foreign parts, will 
be a loas to the electorate, because many 
of the officers have fortunes of their own, 
and will spend more than the pay received 
from us, which supra-expence must be 
drawn from, and uently will be 8 
loss to that electorate. Sir, if there are 
any officers among the Hanover troops who 
spend more than their pay, there are some 
who will not spend so much, and as those 
savings must remain in, or be laid out in 
the electorate, it is highly probable that 
what it gets by the latter, will more than 
atone for what it loses by the former. 
But suppose it were otherwise, will not the 
cloathing, levying, and recruiting theee 
troops at our expence, be an advantage to 
that electorate? For the whole money 
upon every one of these articles will be 
— out or laid up ip ae and the 

van it must reap this way, 
am ae a a great deal more than com- 
pensate any loss it may sustain by the ex- 
travagance of some of its officers. 

We must therefore suppose, that though 


this body of Hanoverian troops be egy 


in a foreign eountry, yet a great part 
what we pay for them, or to them, will be 
laid out in Hanover, and consequently that 


this meagure will tend to the enriching of 
‘that electorate. But now suppose, thst 


not one shilling of this money were to re 


main in, or ever to return to Hanover, 


would it not be an advantage to have 

16,000 of its troops maintained at our 

charge? For no augmentation has been 

made upon this account to the army 0 

Hanover. The hon. gentleman seems to 

lay it down as 8 maxim, that it can never 
4 
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be an advantage to any nation, to send 
16,000 of its subjects out of the country : 
If he had added the word, ‘ idle,’ his 
maxim would then have stood in its i 6 
light ; and, I believe, no man will say, that 
it would not be an advantage to a nation to 
have 16,000 of its idle subjects maintained, 
either at home or abroad, at the ex 

of some neighbouring nation. I sho 
have been very far from finding fault with 
our sending 16,000 of our soldiers to Fian- 
ders, if they had been to be maintained by 
the queen of Hungary, the Dutch, or any 
other neighbouring nation, that would not 
afterwards have made use of them against 
ourselves. Therefore, the sending of our 
troops to Flanders, as it is at our own ex- 
pence, must be a loss to us, but Hanever’s 
sending 16,000 of its troops to Flanders 
must be an advantage to it, because they 
are to be maintamed there at our ex- 


ce. 
a shal] grant, indeed, Sir, that if the 
Hanover troops were to have been kept in 
Hanover, and there maintained at our ex- 
pence, it would have been a ter ad- 
to that electorate; an ooo 
our keeping, and al maintaining suc 
a body of coupe fathis elactorie of Ha- 
never, may pe be designed to be 
introduced by this precedent. Our par- 
liaments may not be as yet well enou 
disciplined, for approving ef such a mea- 
sure; but we do not know what mmy be 
brought about, by time and bad 


dents. We lately maintained, for several. 
ears, 12,000 Hessians for the defence of 


anover ; and now we have got into the 
method ef taking Hanoverians into our 
pay, I can see no reason why we should 
not always be, from the same motives, in- 
duced to keep 8 ‘body of troops in that 
electorate for the same To a 
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parliament willmg to be convineed, I could 
suggest a great many plausible reasons for 
to such a measure; and such’ 


our agreei 
reasons as, I am sure, would in all future 
reigns make me a favourite at court; for I 


never yet read of a prince that was will-: 


ne to give up the smallest territory that 
belonged to him. I could shew, and I 
think, with some reason too, that as the 
elector of Hanover is king of Great Bri- 


that it is almost surrounded with princes 
who keep great armies on foot: that with- 
out keeping always a very numerous stand- 
mg army in that electorate, ‘it is liable to 


be suddenly invaded and swallowed up by 
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sonie of its Be hoene princes: that the 
electorate is not of itself able to keep such 


an army on foot as may be necessary for 
‘that 


chase may be of to the quiet of Great 
ita, and the security ef the Protestant 
succession. 

These and a great nany other such ar- 
guments, I could make use of, for our 
maintaining a great body of troops in Ha- 
nover: I am far from saymg they would 
appear conclusive to any man of an honest 
heart and a clear understanding; but, I 
am sure, they would be as conclusive as 
those ts were, that were made use 
of for our taking or keeping. the Hessian 


gh | troops im our pay, in consequence of the 


treaty of Hanover; therefore it may be 
supposed, that some future parliament 
may agree to such a measure. What we 
are new about will be a precedent for Kk; 
and éf ever we have such a parliament, I 
am convinced, ourministers, who generally 
parm rag ere mera as ef acquiring 
@n interest in ee ee 
ward in proposingit. Nay, ldo net know 
bat that in the very peat eeaon ae may 
hear some such proposition made: before 
eur next meeting I may prophesy, that a 
suspension of arms will be agreed on, and 
@ congress appoieted; it will then be 
urged, that we ought net to disband any 
of our own troops, or dismiss any of the 
foreign soops we have in our pay, till 
peace be fully restered ; :and if we do 
them in pay, it. will, even with reason, 


pera on said, that Hanover is as 

7 ‘@ piace | t-keepi them. in as any 
tain, it would be inconsistent with our ho- |. = 
nour to allow it to be taken from him: 


of Europe. 
Thus, I hope, Sir, I have shewn, that 
the measure now:under our consideration, 


must immediately contribute to the en- 


riching of Hanover at the expence of ths 
kingdom, and may probebly, in its conse- 
quences, contribute a great deal more. 
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The next thing I am to enquire into is, 
how, or what way, or if at all, this measure 
can be supposed to contribute to the ho- 
nour, advantage, or security of this king- 
dom. Astohonour, I hope, we are not be- 
come such Don Quixotes as to expose our- 
selves to an infinite expence and infinite 
danger merely for assisting a fine lady in dis- 
tress. Such a behaviour might be great and 
heroic in a private man, but can be neither 
in a minister, because he neither exposes 
his person nor his estate in the adventure. 
As to advantage, I cannot say what the 
electorate of Hanover may have in its 
view, over and above the advantages I 
have already explained, but I am sure, this 
kingdom cannot so much as aim at any ad- 
vantage by assisting the queen of Hungary. 
Our future security must therefore be the 
only thing we can have in view, and if 
this measure should appear to have a ten- 
dency towards making our future security 
more precarious, aurely it is mad in us to 
put ourselves to any such expence. 

For making this appear, Sir, I must 
examine what is meant by the balance of 
power, how it stood by the former systems 
of affairs in Europe, and how it must stand, 
if it can stand at all, by any future system. 
From the accession of Charles the fifth, to 
- the Spanish and Imperial thrones, the 
balance of power leaned towards the House 
of Austria, and therefore it was the bu- 
aimess of this nation to side now and then 
with France, in order to pull down the 
overgrown power of the House of Austria, 
or at least to prevent its growing to any 
greaterheight. In Henry the 8th’s reign, 
and his two next successors, our true in- 
terest was neglected and sometimes sa- 
crificed; but queen Elizabeth wisely and 
steadily pursued it, and thereby established 
the balance of power; and what is most 
surprising, without putting the nation to 
ay great expence, or involving it in any 
debt. By the emperor’s being often in- 
volved in wars either with the Turks or 
the princes of Germany, and by the stu- 
aged of the Spanish court, the French at 

t, in our Charles the lst’s reign, and 
during the usurpation of Cromwell. began 
to get the ascendant, and from that time so 
increased in power, that before the Revo- 
lution it was become formidable to Europe, 
and therefore it was our business to join 
with the House of Austria in pulling down 
the power of France, or in raising the 
power of that House, so as to make it near 
an err match for France.. This we did, 
aad did it effectually, though we must say 
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at a monstrous expence, from the’ Revolu- — 


tion till the year 1721, when the balance 
was so equal, that but a small assistance 
from the maritime powers might have 
turned it to which side they pleased. 

But how, Sir, was this equality esta- 
blished? Wherein did it consist? Not 
singly in the dominions possessed by the 


House of Austria, oe ony in that - 


House’s being posses of those do- 
minions, and at the same time in possession 
of the Imperial throne, with a prevailing in- 
fluence upon the diet of the empire, by 
which she was almost sure of engaging the 
empire in her quarrel. This, Sir, was the 
system upon which the balance of power 
stood in the year 1721 ; and if we had not 
then begun to shake it as well as desert it, 
it might have stood firm upon this basis te 
this very day. The electoral princes of 
Germany were, it is true, jealous of the 
abel of the House of Austria; but if we 

stood firm, no one or more of them 
would have ventured to have joined with 
France against that House; because as 
long as she made no open attack upon the 
liberties of the empire, nor upon the pro- 
perties of any ,of the princes thereof, she 
would always have had a majority of the 
diet in her favour. But our coolness to- 
wards that House, and our deserting her 
in the year 1733, gave the first blow to 
her power, and has now at last overturned 
that system, upon which the balance of 
Europe was established, at the expence of 
hundreds of millions, and many thousand 
lives, to this unfortunate and infatuated 
nation. 

Is it now, Sir, in our power to restore 
the same system? Is it in our power to 
restore the House of Austria to her lost 
dominions? Is it in our power to restore 
her to the imperial throne, or to that in- 
fluence she formerly had upon the diet of 
the empire? Sir, if it were in our power, 
I do not believe it is in the will of our mi- 
nisters to do so. To humour an inf 
tuated and ill judging people, and to ac- 
complish some of their own private ends, 
they may pretend to assist the queen of 
Hungary ; ‘but if they could, 1 do not be- 
lieve they would restore the power of that 
House, so as to make it near equal to what 
it was, or in any degree a match for the 
kingdom of France. If they had any such 
view, I am sure it would be chimerical, 
because none will assist us, most of the 
princes of Germany would unite against 
us; nay, I do not know, if the forei 
troops we have now in our pay, oF 
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Hanoverians we are to take into our pay, 
would assist in carrying on any such 
scheme; for surely those troops would 
not assist in dethroning an emperor chosen 
and acknowledged by their own master. 
From hence, Sir, it is evident, that the 
balance of power cannot be established 
upon its ancient basis; and therefore the 
reserving or diminishing the power of the 
Frouse of Austria can be of no great con- 
cern to this nation, nor could be of any, 
ever since the elector of Bavaria’s being 
ehosen emperor. The only basis upon 
which the balance of power can now be 
established, is to restore a firm union and 
good correspondence among the several 
princes of Germany, and to detach every 
one of them, as much as possible, from 
any slavish dependence upon France. If 
this had been our scheme, and it is the 
only wise scheme we could propose, after 
the emperor was chosen, instead of send- 
ing troops, we ought to have sent ministers 
(not such as we Nave of late years sent 
abroad) into Germany; in order to have 
had an end put as speedily as possible to the 
war in that country. In this scheme, I 
believe, both the Dutch, the king of Prussia, 
and the several circles of the empire, would 
have joined with us more heartily than 
they will do in any other, because it is 
their, as well as ‘our interest, to have an 
end put to that war; whereas it is the in- 
terest of France, to have the war continued 
as long as possible; because the longer it 
is continued, the more the princes engaged 
will weaken one another, the more diffi- 
cult it will be to restore a good harmony 
between them, and consequently the more 
difficult it will be to restore activity or 
force to the Germanic body. That these 
are the politics of France, we may. see by 
her whole conduct in the present war, by 
her sending at first no very great force to 

assistance of the elector of Bavaria, b 
her leaving the king of Prussia to fight his 
own battles, and by her now having in Ba- 
varia only such an army as may enable the 
€mperor to continue the war. 

f peace had been restored to Germany 
soon after the emperor’s being chosen, he 
would never have been under any slavish 

pendence upon France, much less would 
have contributed to any increase of 
ai in such a dangerous rival: he soon 
me sensible of his being made a tool 
by France, for disuniting and weakening 
the Germanic body : if he had been estab- 
ed in his throne by our mediation, he 
might probably, in a short time, have been 
(VOL, X11. j 
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become as great an enemy to France as 
ever the House of Austria was; and if we 
had applied our whole strength to a vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war with Spain 
and towards defeating her schemes in Italy, 
we might by this time have forced her to 
submit to reasonable terms. But suppose 
we had not: suppose the war had con- 
tinued between Spain and us, and that 
France had joined with Spain against us, 
both together could not fit out a naval 
force equal to ours, so that we might have 
carried on the war with success against 
both, and to the utter destruction both of 
the trade and plantations of France; for 
without a superior fleet she could have de- 
fended neither. If the peace of Germany 
had been restored, and the emperor estab- 
lished upon the imperial throne by our 
mediation, France would have had no great 
influence upon him, and much less upon 
the Germanic body; and consequently 
neither could nor durst have pretended 
togivelawsto therest of Europe : becauseit 
would probably have drawn that great body 
unanimously into a confederacy against 
her; but if that body should be ruined by 
a tedious and consumptive war, supported 
at the sole charge of this nation, we shall 
not only exhaust ourselves, so as not to be 
able to maintain our naval force, but 
weaken the Germanic body, and attach 
the emperor more strongly to France; and 
if the queen of Hungary should at last be 
obli to submit, thus exhausted and dis- 
tressed, we shall be left exposed to the 
vengeance of France and Spain, supported 
by an enraged and dependent emperor of 
Germany. In this case, indeed, it would 
be in the power of France to give laws to 
the rest of Europe, and to oblige all the 
owers thereof to interdict us their ports, 
if not join with her and Spain against us. ° 
From all which 1 must conclude, Sir, 
that if our ministers mean any thing by 
sending our troops to Flanders, and taking 
such a numerous body of Hanoverians 
into our pay: I say, if they mean any 
thing, besides that of imposing upon the 
nation, and making a present to his ma- 
jesty of 6 or 700,000/. their measures will 
render our future security more precarious 
than it would, or could have been, had 
they put the nation to no such expence, 
nor engaged it in any such romantic mea- 
sures; because, by continuing the war we 
weaken, perhaps may destroy that basis 
upon which alone the balance can now be 
established, and which can no way suffer 
by taking from one and giving to another 
[3 Q) 
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of the German princes, as long as France 
gets no part of the spoil, nor Spain any 
success without first coming to an accom- 
modation with this nation; for as to any 
accession of power, Spain, or ti.e princes of 
Spain, may acquire jn Italy, it signifies no- 
‘thing to the gener. balance, because the 
connection now subsisting between France 
< ain, can last no longer than the 
pee king of an life, which cannot 
of any long duration; and upon his 
death the ancient jealousy between those 
two kingdoms, will very probably revive, 
which would of course throw the power 
and influence of Spain into the balance 
against the overgrown power of France, 
and would be a new and a very great ad- 
ditional security for preserving the liberties 
-ef Europe. 

I know, Sir, I am arguing against the 
general cry of the ignorant and unthinking 
part of this nation; but, I hope, our mi- 
nisters are not to be reckoned amongst 
that set of men. I shall grant that the 
basis upon which the balance of power 
stood established in the year 1721, was 
more firm and certain than that I am now 
recominending. Whilst it remained fixed 
upon that basis, we could with more cer- 
tainty depend upon the Germanic body’s 
acting with vigour and unanimity against 
France, than we can do, when the power 
ef the House of Austria is divided, and the 
head of the empire without any great in- 
fluence upon the body; and therefore we 
have the more reason to resent the fatal 
change that las been brought about, chiefly 
by the weak or wicked measures of our mi- 
nisters here at home. To preserve or in- 
crease the power of the House of Austria 
has been the cry our people have been 
used to for threescore years past: whilst 
that power could be set up as a match for 
the power of France, it was a right maxim : 
if it were now possible to do so, it would 
still be a right maxim; and therefore I am 
not at all surprised, that this should still 
continue to be the cry amongst those who 
do -not consider or perceive the impossi- 
bility ofthe thing: but every manwho con- 
siders the present state of Europe, must be 
sensible of its being now impossible to re- 
store the power and influence of the House 
of Austria, so as to set it up as a match for 
the power of France; because all the 
princes of ae would declare openly 
against it: even the elector ef Hanover 
might, perhaps, as elector, declare openly 
against it; and if he should declare against 
it, I believe, the ministers of the king of 
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Great Britain neither would nor could act 
vigorously in the prosecution of such s 
scheme. . 

I must therefore necessarily conclude, 
that this cannot be the scheme upon which 
our troops were sent abroad, or the Hano- 
verians taken into our pay; and as I can 
think of none other, I must suppose, that 
our troops were sent abroad in order to 
amuse the queen of Hungary, and persuade 
her to reject the propositions of peace 
made to her last summer, which were as 
good, I believe, as any we can procure for 
her, in order that our ministers might, 
from the continuance of the war in Ger- 
many, have a pretence, or some shadow of 
an argument for persuading this nation to 
take 16,000 Hanoverians into its pay. 
The hon. gentleman says, we were obliged 
to send our troops abroad, in order to con- 
vince our allies of our being resolved to 
act with vigour, and to remove that opi 
nion which our former conduct had mn 
stilled intothem. Sir, if our new ministers 
had sincerely and heartily joined in punish- 
ing those who had brought such a reproach 
upon their country, and in getting such 
laws passed as the people think necessary 
for securing their liberties at home, it would 
have been a much more effectual, and a 
much cheaper method of removing that 
opinion which our late conduct has in- 
stilled into the minds of foreign courts; 
for they all know, from experience, that 
this nation both will and can act with vi- 
gour, when it happens to be under a po- 
pular administration ; but that our govern- 
ment is of such a nature, that it never did, 
nor ever can act with vigour, when it is 
administered by men who have rendered 
themselves hated or despised by the people. 
This we may be convinced of by the vi- 
gorous resolution taken by the Dutch, as 
soon as they heard of a change in our ad- 
ministration; and the slackness that en- 
sued in their counsels, as soon as they 
found that that change was not like to be 

eeable to the people. 

=i is this, Sir, mae has confounded the 
counsels of all those who ought to be our 
allies, It is the unpopularity of our go- 
vernment, and the discontents still reign- 
ing among the people of this nation, 

has convinced all the courts of Europe, 
that there is no dependence to be had 
upon, nor much to be apprchended from 
any thing we can do; and this, perhaps, 
has defeated the best scheme I ever h 

mentioned for restoring the balance of 
power, and settling it upom the most solid 
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and lasting foundation. I mean that of 
drawing off the emperor, as well as the 
king of Prussia, from their alliance with 
France, and getting the whole Germanic 
body to unite with the Dutch and us in 
a confederacy for aggrandizing the House 
of Bavaria at the expence of France. If 
this could have been done, it would have 
been a pulling down the power of France, 
which is what we ought principally to aim 
at, and adding to the power of the Ger- 
manic body, so that both ways it would 
have operated for securing the liberties of 
Europe ; but for this purpose all the par- 
ties concerned must have acted with the 
utmost vigour, which was not to be ex- 
pected from this nation, whilst the discon- 
tents of the people are not only general, 
but too ready, i am afraid, to br@k out 
into a flame. From hence, I am con- 
vinced, that our ministers had not the 
least view of procuring such a confederacy, 
when our troops were first sent into Flan- 
ders, and much less can they have any 
such view at present. Nay, I believe, the 
have expressly declared against at- 
tacking France, and whatever may be pre- 
tended, however far the pretence may be 
I believe, none of our troops, at 
none of our auxiliaries, will actually 
attack the emperor; therefore I must sup- 
pose, and next summer may probably jus- 
tify my supposition, that after having made 
@ parade, and stript this poor nation of 
four or five millions, we shall end where 
we ought to have begun, in negociating a 
peace between the emperor and the queen 
of Hungary, and such a peace too, as was 
offered to her last summer, and would pro- 
bably have been accepted by her, if we 
nO way inte 
For this reason, Sir, I hope, it will not 
be said, I am opposing the measures of 
our ministers, when I declare against our 
entering into the war in Germany upon 
the present footing. Though I argue 
egainst their pretended, I am convinced, 
I do not argue against their real senti- 
ments. Whatever opinion I may have of 
their integrity, I have a better opinion of 
their understanding than to suppose, that 
they would undertake such a romantic 
le, as that of restoring the House of 
Austria to its former power and influence ; 
end therefore, I hope the hon. gentleman 
will not say, that I alter my sentiments 
merely our ministers have altered 
their measures. I never was for war or 
peace, merely because I saw the ministers 
resolved to pursue the contrary measure, 
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nor is this, I hope, ever a motive with any 
gentleman of this Hlouse; but I pardon 
the hon. gentleman for supposing that it is, 
because it is very natural for gentlemen 
who have laid it down as a maxim, to be 
or every measure they find the ministers 
resolved to pursue,) to suppose, that 
others oppose the ministers’ measures 
merely for the sake of opposition. Has 
any gentleman, who declared for a war 
with Spain, as vet altered his sentiments ? 
Are not we still for a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of that war? But this too may, per- 
haps, be said to proceed from a spirit of 
opposition ; for it cannot be said, that our 
ministers have ever yet prosecuted that 
war with vigour, and of late they really 
seem to have quite forgot it. 

Has any gentleman ever said, that we 
were by ourselves alone to undertake the 
cause of the queen of Hungary; and that 
without the assistance of the Dutch, or 
even of the elector of Hanover, we are to 
restore her to the possession of all her 
former dominions, to dethrone the em- 
peror, and to place the duke of Lorrain in 
his stead, not only in spight of France and 
Spain, but in spight of the empire itself? 
This, Sir, is the fallacy of the hon. gentle- 
man’s argument, when he tells us, we 
shall be guilty of unsteadiness in our opi- 
nions and behaviour, if we do not come 
into such a scheme. All that has been 
said, in parliament, all the declarations or 
addresses of parliament, for assisting the 
queen of Hungary, have been upon this 
condition, that the other powers, who are 
engaged by treaties, and bound by interest 
to support her, should join with us in as- 
sisting her. This condition the hon. gen- 
tleman has, it seems, forgot, I shall not say 
wilfully, and now he charges us with hav- 
ing been formerly of opinion, that without 
her being assisted by any, but ourselves, 
there were reasonable grounds to hope, 
that the balance of power might be again 
restored, and the tranquillity of Europe 
re-established. Is not this, Sir, a down- 
right misrepresentation of the fact? And 
since we now find, that none of the 
powers of Europe will join with us in as- 
sisting her, that even the electorate of 
Hanover will not send her the 4,000 men 
stipulated by the guaranty of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, is it not a good reason 
for our refusing to concur in a scheme, 
which it is impossible to execute, and 
which, by our joining in it, may render 
the emperor more dependent upon France 
than he otherwise would be, and conse- 
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uently destroy, er very much weaken 
t basis, upon which alone the balance 

of power can now be established. 
he very reason given for our taking 
the Hanover troops into our pay, is a 
proof of its being ridiculous in us to think 
of ee the balance of power 
upon its former foundation, and was cer- 
tainly the strongest argument that could 
be urged against this measure. The hon. 
gentleman was so free as to tell us, that 
we took the Hanoverians into our pay, 
because we could not get any other. If 
this be true, I am sure, we ought not 
‘to have taken them, because it was from 
thence apparent, we could make no use 
of them; and if we could at that time 
have got any other, we ought to have 
taken any rather than those of Hanover ; 
because by that means we might have 
engaged the prince whose troops we hired 
to join with us in espousing the cause of 
the queen of Hungary; and we might 
certainly have go the troops of any other 
potentate in Europe, at a cheaper rate 
than we are now to pay for those of 
Hanover ; for I could shew, that we never 
paid so dear for any troops taken into our 
service, as we are to pay for these Hano- 
verians. But as I think, and 1 hope have 
demonstrated, that we ought not to take 
those troops into our pay at any rate, 
I have therefore no occasion to point out 
the several extraordinary articles that are 
in the estimates now lying upon our table. 
And as to their being already marched 
anto Flanders, I do not think, we can be 
i ie to be thereby laid under any 
obligation, either to make good the charge 
of marching them thither, or to pay for 
marching them back; because it is evi- 
dent, from our Address of last session, 
that we neither desired nor designed, that 
his majesty should put the nation to any 
charge in supporting the queen of Hun- 
gary, unless he was to be joined by the 
other powers equally concerned with us, 
and some practicable scheme formed for 
giving her such support as might restore 
the balance. of power and establish it upon 
a solid foundation. Therefore, as it is 
not so much as pretended, that we ever 
had, or have now the least hopes of such 
@ conjunction, if we do not comply with 
this demand, his majesty cannot blame 
his parliament: he can blame only those 
ministers that were so rash as to advise 
the marching of those troops; and, I am 
sure, our constituents would have great 


reason to blame us, if we should lavish 
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away their money, for no other reason 
but to prevent his majesty’s having cause 
to blame his ministers. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole :* 


Sir; I confess, I should have beea 
no way surprised, had the hon. gentlema 
who made you this motion, saved hin 
self the trouble of explaming his reasca 
for making it, or for our reac to it; 
for they are so clearly deducible from 
facts so publicly known, that when I first 
heard of the march of the Hanover troops, 
and of their being taken into the pay o 
Great Britain, I was so far from aig 
the measure would be ne that 
imagined it would be hig y applauded 
and readily provided for. even thea 
begar®to think, that after we had agreed 
to the proper resolutions for granting the 


* « The first public measure which called 
for the exertions of Mr. Walpole, after the re- 
signation of his brother, was the motion made 
in the House of Commons, the 10th of De 
cember, 1743, by sir William Yonge, to grast 
the sum of 265,190/. to his majesty, for ée- 
fraying thecharge of 16,000 Hanoverian troops 
in the pay of Great Britain. 

This motion was ably combated by Pitt 
Waller, and lord Quarendon, who expatiated 
on the usual topics of declamation, that, sce 
the accession of the House of Brunswick, the 
helm of the British government had been utt- 
formly guided by the Hanover rudder. {twa 
extremely embarrassing to those members of 
the new administration who had vehemently 
opposed the measures of sir Robert Walpole, 3 
wholly subservient to the interests of Hanover. 
Mr. Sandys, chancellor of the exchequer, gave 
a silent vote in favour of the question; Dd 
lord Perceval, in direct contradiction to hy 
cane principles, defended it with grest 

ility. 
Mr. Walpole opposed the violent ™ 
vective ageinst Hanover with an assertes 
equally positive, though, perhaps, equally ™ 
grounded ; that ia no one instance had the 
terests of England been sacrificed to the i” 
terests of Hanover, but, on the contrary, 
interests of Hanover had always been 3 
vient to those of England. It must be cot 
fessed, that he maintained his see with eX 
treme address, and supperted his 
with a luminous gedscten no fact, fom O* 
treaty ef Utrecht to the period in quest. 

€¢ The speech of Mr. Walpole, on ths vad 
sion, was given in several riodical pab a 
tions. J have no doubt of its authenticity, ® 
several of his other speeches, in the gue 
debates, appear to have been published ie ch ere 
from copies in his own hand-writing, whe 
among bis papers.” Coxe’s Memons 
ratze Lord Walpele. 
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supplies necessary for the subsistence of 
those troops, I should have the pleasure 
to see this House unanimously resolving 
upon an Address of thanks to his majesty, 
for shewing such a mark of his affection 
for these kingdoms, as to lend us a large 


. body of his troops, when he thereby ex- 


his own native dominions to the 
danger of being involved in the war, and 
to the highest resentment not only of 


: France, but of the prince then chosen 


i re 


emperor of Germany, and head of the 


oe 

ir, if we but consider the turn which 
the affairs of Europe took upon the death 
of the late emperor, there can be no oc- 


- casion to persuade us to agree to this 
- motion; and the least reflection must 


wi ra 


\ 


aout 


convince us, that that turn was not owing 
to any misconduct in our ministers, but 
merely to the unforeseen accident of the 
late emperor’s dying, before any proper 
measures had been taken for giving him a 
successor in the imperial throne: I say 
unforeseen accident ; because the late em- 
peror was of a healthful robust body, and 
not very faradvanced in years, no onecould 


s foresee, no one could reasonably suppose, 


that his death was so near approaching. 
By this event happening at such an un- 
seasonable time for the rest of Europe, 
the French were encouraged to form a 
scheme, not only for giving an emperor 
to Germany, but for reducing still fur- 
ther the power of the House of Austria, 
their ancient rival, by parcelling out a 
great part of her dominions, amongst 
those princes of Europe who should 
@ppear most attached to the interest of 

rance; and in both parts of this scheme 
she found but too certain of 
Buccess, from the ill-timed ambition of 
some of the princes of Europe, and a 
sort of panic fear in most of the rest. 

_In these circumstances, Sir, what was 
his majesty todo? What was this nation 
todo? if his majesty had been guided 
by his ambition as others were, and had 
shewn no regard to any thing but the ex- 
tension of his German doarinione: he might 
Certainly have purchased some addition, 

Y Joining with the measures of France, 
or as he was king of Great Britain, as 
well as elector of Hanover, they would 
Certainly have thought it well worth their 
while to have purchased his friendship, 
and hearty concurrence almost at any 
rate. On the other hand, if he had been 
rts by fear, as some others seemed to 

been, he would have remained quite 
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inactive, without putting himself or this 
nation to any experce, which would have 
deprived some gentlemen, both within doors 
mas without, of the pleasure they seem te 
take in opposing what is now under our 
consideration. But his majesty was too 
wise to be guided by either of these mo- 
tives: he resolved to the measures 
of France as much, and as soon as it was 
in his power ; for which he im- 
mediately ordered an augmentation of his 
armies in Hanover, as well as in Great 
Britain, to be ready to act as soon as @ 
fit opportunity should offer. Butas France 
had been enabled, by the ambition of some 
gape in Europe, to form a most power- 

] alliance; as fear in others made it at 
first impossible for his majesty to form 
sufficient counter-alliance ; as his own 
dominions were in danger of being im- 
mediately attacked, he was obliged to 
conclude a treaty of neutrality; which 
neutrality, however, he wisely confined 
to his German dominions, and to the 
space of one twelve-month from the date. 

As to that part of the French scheme 
relating to ae election _ * emperor, his 
majesty found iti ible to ose it, 
because a great paaloeity of the electors 
had positively resolved to concur in the 
choice of the elector of Bavaria, which 
resolution they had taken, not out of love 
to the French, or from any fear of their 
arms, but for two other reasons that were 
both very prevalent. First, to preserve 
their right of election, and prevent the 
House of Austria’s acquiring any pretence 
from prescription to say, that the imperial 
diadem ne always to be continued in 
that House; and secondly, because there 
was no male representative of the House 
of Austria, and it was not proper to chuse 
the duke of Lorrain, lest by the queen of 
Hungary’s dying without children, the 
el should come to have ahead who 

not dominions sufficient for support- 
ing the lustre and dignity of the imperial 
diadem. ‘These reasons prevailed with a 
great majority of the electors to fix upon 
the elector of Bavaria, and his majesty 
finding it needless to oppose, concurred m 
the election. 

To these reasons, I may add, Sir, that 
most of the princes of the empire had 
found the inconvenience of continuing the 
imperial dignity so long m the House of 
Austria, and had by turns felt the weight 
of the power that House had thereby ac- 
quired, which was certainly grown 80 sie 
as to be a little inconsistent with the liber- 
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ties of Germany, however much it might 
tend to the preservation of the liberties of 
Europe. This was a third reason for unit- 
ing the electors in the interest of the 
House of Bavaria, with regard to the elec- 
tion ; and was, perhaps, a reason that pre- 
vailed with many of them to fall in with 
the views of France, even with regard to 
the lessening the power of that House; 
especially as France has all along taken 
care to persuade the world, that she had 
no design to add any thing to her own 
power or dominions. 

If his majesty had shewn a regard only 
to the interest of his German dominions : 
if he had been governed by the maxim 
that has long prevailed in Germany, of 

ulling down the overgrown power of: the 

ouse of Austria; he would certainly 
have joined in the scheme for dividing the 
dominions of that House, and might per- 
haps have come in for a share, or at least, 
some equivalent ; but his majesty, in this, 
as well as all his former measures, has 
been entirely governed by the sole inte- 
rest of England. He considered that as 
the House of Austria is the present and 
rightful possessor of those territories which 
are now called the Austrian Netherlands, 
we might always depend upon that House 
es our taithful ally, for that reason, which 
chiefly prevails among princes, because it 
is her interest to be so. Ifever France 
attempts to extend her dominions, that 
attempt will certainly fall first upon the 
Austrian Netherlands; but as she cannot 
propose to succeed in any such attempt, 
till she has first brought this nation so low 
as not to be able to prevent it, or estab- 
lished a government here that will not 
endeavour to prevent it, therefore her first 
attempt will undoubtedly be against us, 
or, at least, against our present ‘happy 
establishment ; but as the conquest of the 
Austrian Netherlands will be the certain 
and immediate consequence of France’s 
succéeding in any such attempt against us, 
therefore we may depend upon the assist- 
ance of tha House of Austria, if ever 
France should make any attempt against 
us. 
For this reason, Sir, even supposing that 
the balance of power must now depend 
rae the harmony and unanimity of the 

ermanic body, which, in my opinion, it 
always did in time past, as well as it must 
do in time to come, yet it is the interest 
of this nation to preserve the dominions 
and power of the House of Austria as en- 
tire as possible. This made his majesty 
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resolve to defeat the second part of the 
French scheme; but as this was not to be 
done without drawing off some of those 
pe that were at first engaged in the 

rench alliance, and as he found it impos- 
sible to do this without giving up some part 
of the Austrian dominions, therefore his 
first attempt was, to prevail upon the court 
of Vienna to give satisfaction to the king of 
Prussia, and upon that prince to accept of 
what the court of Vienna was willing to 
give. In this his majesty has succeeded 
better, or at least sooner, than could be 
expected ; and the consequence of this 
has been, a reconciliation between the 
courts of Saxony and Vienna, with little or 
no loss to the latter. 

His majesty’s next care was, to provide 
for the safety of the Austrian dominions 
in Italy, and to defeat the designs of our 
declared enemies the Spaniards. For this 
purpose it was necessary to prevail with 
the court of Vienna to make some cession 
to the king of Sardinia, who may be said 
to keep the keys of Italy, and to preval 
with that prince to declare openly against 
the Spaniards. In this too his majesty has 
succeeded beyond any hopes which the 
most sanguine could entertain a twelve- 
month ago; and in order to weaken and 
distress the Spaniards still more in Italy, 
he has, by his superior squadron in the 
Mediterranean, not only locked up their 
fleets in port, but compelled the king of 
the two Sicilies to declare for a neutrality. 

These things were all done, Sir, or re 
solved on, betore our troops were sent to 
Flanders, or the auxiliary troops, either 
Hanover or Hesse Cassel, were ordered to 
march; but two things still remained to 
be done, and that was, to secure the king 
of Sardinia from being attacked by the 
French, in conjunction with the Spaniards, 
and to draw the Dutch out of that inac- 
tivity, which despair of being: able to op- 
pose the views of France had frightened 
them into. For both these purposes it be- 
came necessary to form a numerous army 


-in Flanders, and therefore his majesty, 


early last summer, ordered a large body of 
his British troops to be transported to that 
country ; but as it was not possible for us 
to spare such a body of our own troops 
as was necessary to form such an army 38 
might give apprehensions to the French, 
or courage to the Dutch, his majesty was 
obliged, not only to order the Hessians m 
our pay to march, but to take another 
large body of foreign troops into our pays 
aa as his own Hanoverian troops were 
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not only the readiest at command, but the 
nearest to the place of rendezvous, 16,000 
of them were accordingly ordered to 
march to join our army in ders. 

This, Sir, has already had a very great 
and good effect. The French not know- 
ing what we might undertake, and being 
jealous of the Dutch, were obliged to 
march such a body of their troops towards 
Flanders, that they could spare not so 
much as a regiment to join with the Spa- 
niards in oppressing the king of Sardinia, 
and compelling him to desert the engage- 
ments he had entered into with his majest 
and the queen of Hungary ; and the Dutch 
being by this army secured against any 
sudden attack from the French, have be- 
gun to entertain thoughts of joining with 
us in assisting the queen o 
which, I am persuaded, they will resolve 
en as soon as the forms of their govern- 
ment will permit ; because when they 
judge impartially, and without being in- 
fluenced by any apprehensions of being 
immediately swallowed up by France, 
they must conclude, that it is their interest 
as well as ours, and upon the same ac- 
count too, to preserve, as entire a3 possi- 
ble, the power of the House of Austria. 

Thus, Sir, in one twelvemontli’s time, 
the queen of Hungary, by the assistance 
we have given her in money, by our me- 
diation with the courts of Berlin, Dresden, 
and Turin, by the influence of our army 
in Flanders, and fleet in the Mediterra- 
hean, and by the fidelity and bravery of 
her own subjects, has been raised fot 
the most forlorn, the most desperate con- 
dition that ever any princess, not abso- 
lately conquered, was in, to a state of 
triumphing over her present and most in- 
veterate enemies in every part of Ger- 
many, and of rejecting with scorn those 
terms of peace, which her enemies would, 
with derision, have heard proposed by her 
but a twelvemonth ago. 

_From this change in the face of ‘affairs, 
Sir, we have good reason to hope, not 
only that the tranquillity of Europe may 
be speedily restored, and the balance of 

wer re-established, but also that we may 

: able, very soon, to force Spain to sub- 
mit to reasonable terms of peace with this 
Ration. Whereas, if we had sate still, and 
allowed France to parcel out the Austrian 
dominions as she pleased, what fatal con- 
sequences might we not have expected ? 
pel er would then have had no occa- 

or keeping up a very great land army, 
she would have disbanded a great part af 
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it, and applied all that saving towards re- 
pairing and augmenting her naval force. 
A great number of ships might have been 
built in a year or two, and her land sol- 
diers, as fast as disbanded, would have 
been converted into marines, and sent on 
board her ships, with a few seamen in 
each, to instruct them in their trade. B 

this means she might soon have provide 

herself with a most formidable navy, and 
in the mean time she would have encou- 
raged Spain to continue the war against us. 

I have, Sir, as good, and perhaps as just 
an opinion of our naval force, and of the 
bravery of our seamen, as any gentleman 
whatever; but let us recollect, what a 
figure France made at sea towards the end 
of the last century, and even in the last 
war in queen Anne’s time. If we had 
then had no assistance from the Dutch, 
we should not perhaps have found our- 
selves such an overmatch for the French 
at sea, as some people imagine we now 
are; and yet, during all that time, she 
kept up most numerous armies at land 
What then have we to expect, should the 
whole treasure and strength of France, or 
the greatest part of both, be turned to- 
wards gaining a superiority, or at least an 
equality at sea? In the last two wars, we 
gained, it is true, by the help of the Dutch, 
several great naval victories over the 
French, but it was not altogether by those 
victories we beat them out of that element. 
If I may be allowed the expression, by 
land we beat them out of the sea. We 
obtained so great and so many victories at 
land, that they were forced to neglect 
their sea affairs, in order to apply their 
whole strength, both in money and men, 
to defend their country, I may say, their 
capital, at land. Therefore, if both France 
and Spain should join in a war against us, 
and we should have no one to assist us, 
nor they any enemy to fear at land, I 
would not have gentlemen vainly imagine, 
that we should be in no danger of losing 
our superiority, even upon our own ele- 
ment; and if we did, what dreadful con- 
sequences should we not have to appre- 
hend? 

Thank God! Sir, by the wise measures 
his majesty has taken, and is now about, 
we seem at present to be out of this dan- 
ger; and in all those measures, I hope, I 
have made it evident, that his majesty has 
solely pursued the interest of Great Bri- 
tain, even at the risk of his German do- 
minions. I am therefore surprised, how: 
any one can suppose, that the interest of 
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Great Britain has, in any of our late mea- 
sures, been sacrificed to the interest of 
Hanover; but as this scandalous reflec- 
tion (I beg pardon for the expression, my 
concern for our present happy establish- 
ment forces it from me) has been carried 
much farther back than any of our late 
measures, I must beg your indulgence for 
removing that aspersion. 
It is impossible, Sir, to mistake the 
spirit by which the authors and propa- 
gators of this misrepresentation are ac- 
tuated, when we consider that they begin 
it with the very first transaction of a fo- 
reign nature, in which his late majesty was 
engaged after his accession, and carry it 
down from that time to this very day, pre- 
tending, that not only our dispute with 
Sweden in the year 1715, but all our fo- 
reign transactions since that time, have 
been governed by that influence which the 
interest of Hanover has had upon the 
counsels of Great Britain. A misrepre- 
sentation thus begun and continued can 
proceed from nothing but a spirit of Ja- 
cobitism, and a fixed design to render the 
people of this kingdom disaffected as well 
as discontented; and therefore it is the 
duty of every man who is a friend to our 
pices happy establishment to set the af- 
air of Sweden, and all our other foreign 
affairs, in their just and true light, which 
may easily be done by any one that consi- 
ders the dates of our negociations and 
treaties, and the circumstances our affai 
were in at each respective time. : 
As to our dispute with Sweden in the 
= 1715, it was so far from proceeding 
rom his late majesty’s purchase of Bremen 
and Verden, that it took its rise from what 
had happened before his accession to our 
throne. For several years before that 
time, our trade had been interrupted in 
the Baltic, and several of our merchant 
ships plundered by Swedish privateers or 
cruizers. This we had complained of at 
the court of Sweden, often before his late 
jesty’s accession; and as the Dutch 
met with the same treatment, they 
joined with us in those complaints. We 
ad jointly presented several memorials to 
the ling or senate of Sweden, before as 
well as after his late majesty’s accession ; 
and when his late majesty found, that these 
memorials had no etfect, he at last resolv- 
ed, ia conjunction with the Dutch, to 
send a strong squadron into the Baltic for 
protecting the trade of both nations. Ac- 
cordingly in May 1715, the British and 
Dutch equadrons sailed to the Baltic, 
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whereas the treaty between his late ma- 
Jesty, as elector of Hanover, and the king 
of Denmark, about the purchase of Bre- 
men and Verden, was not concluded till 
the 26th of July following. Therefore, it is 
evident, that our sending a squadron into 
the Baltic proceeded from his late majes- 
ty’s care of our trade, and not from any 
engagements he was under by a treaty 
which was not concluded till some months 
after. 

The same cause made it necessary for 
us, and fur the Dutch as well as us, to 
send a squadron into the Baltic in the 
year 1716; and the behaviour of the king 
of Sweden towards this nation, made it at 
last necessary for us to come to an open 
rupture, and to provide against the designs 
of that violent and obstinate prince. Thus 
it is apparent, that in this whole affair be- 
tween Sveleh and us, the interest of Ha- 
nover could have no manner of concern; 
and as little in the defensive alliance con- 
cluded in 1'716, between his late mes and 
theemperor. Before and atthe time of con- 
cluding this alliance, the court of France, 
even after the regent’s getting the go- 
vernment solely into his hands, had given 
evident indications of their being inclined 
to prosecute a scheme concerted in their 
late king’s life time, for setting the Pre- 
tender upon the throne of these king- 
doms. is made it necessary for 
his late majesty to provide for his de- 
fence, which he did, first by procuring a0 
accommodation of all differences between 
the emperor and the states general in the 
year 1715, and afterwards by this defen- 
sive alliance with the emperor in the year 
1716. By these two treaties he lad 8 
foundation for another grand confederacy 
against France, in case that court h 
persisted in her design of establishing 
poper and arbitrary power in this king- 

om, by placing a popish Pretender upon 
our throne; and the fear of this had such 
an effect upon the late Regent of France, 
that it produced a thorough change in his 
measures, and ‘made him court the friend- 
ship instead of provoking the resentment 
of the late king. ' 

His majesty having thus secured himn- 
self and his kin doms against those who 
were contriving the destruction of both, his 
next care was to secure the tranquillity 
of Europe, which had been left upon & 
very precarious, or rather upon no founda- 
tion at all. By the conduct of those who 
had negociated that infamous treaty, all 
faith and confidence bad been destroyed 
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among those who were the members of 
that formidable confederacy, which had 
brought France so low, and would have 
kept her so, if it had been preserved; and 
the dispute about the succession to the 
Spanish monarchy was left subsisting with- 
out any sort of agreement between the 
two parties pretending to that succession. 
By the two treaties 1 have mentioned, his 
late majesty had entirely restored that 
confidence, which formerly subsisted be- 
tween the three chief members of the 
grand alliance; but the dispute, or rather 
an open war still subsisted between the em- 
peror and Spain, and the latter was ac- 
tually making preparations for its prose- 
cution, so that something still remained 
tobe done for restoring and preserving 
the tranquillity of Europe; and as the 
regent of France was then willing to join 
with his late majesty in his pacific mea- 
sures, this produced first the treaty of Al- 
liance and Guaranty between France, 
Great Britain, and Holland, in the year 
1717, by which we obtained the demoli- 
tion of Mardyke, and the banishment of 
the Pretender from Avignon; and the 
ag alliance between the Emperor, 

rance, Great Britain, and Holland, by 
which the dispute about the succession to 
the Spanish monarchy was fully deter- 
mined, and a method settled for compell- 
ing the king of Spain to agree to it, in 
case it should be found, that no fair means 
would prevail. 

But, Sir, the king of Spain, after having 
adjusted all his differences with us by the 
treaty in 1721, agreed to submit all his 
differences with the emperor to be dcter- 
mined at the congress of Cambray, and in 
the mean time to suspend all manner of 
hostilities. Thus the affairs of Europe stood 
when the court of France sent back the 
infanta of Spain, and the emperor set u 
the East India Company at Ostend, which 

aa changed the face of affairs in Europe. 

e establishment of that company pro- 

duced a difference between the emperor 
and the maritime powers, the sending back 
the infanta produced a breach between the 
courts of France and Spain, and the latter’s 
insisting upon the restitution of Gibraltar 
and Portmahon, created an uneasiness be- 
tween them and us; and all these joined 
together united the courts of Vienna and 
| fadrid, and produced the famous treaty 

rises them, concluded at Vienna in 

725. _ By the very terms of this treaty it 
was evident, that the emperor was resolved 


{Q compel the Dutch and t it t 
LVOL. XII] us to submit to 
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the continuance of his Ostend company, 
and that Spain was resolved to force Gib- 
raltar and Portmahon from us, and perhaps 
to attack France, in order to revenge the 
affront put upon them by sending back 
their infanta. These designs, I say, ap- 
peared upon the very face of the treaty, 
and from the most undoubted authority 
his late majesty had intelligence, that en- 
gagements were entered into by secret 
articles between those two powers, which 
were of much more dangerous conse- 
quence to Europe in general, as well as to 
this nation in particular. 

_ By these open and secret engagements 
between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
the tranquillity of Europe became exposed, 
and the trade of this nation was in danger 
of suffering from the privileges granted by 
the king of Spain to the subjects of his im- - 
perial majesty. Here again his late ma- 
jesty’s care for the trade of this nation and 
the peace of Europe, were manifested, by 
his so speedily and seasonably concluding 
the treaty of Handver, and by the prudent 
measures he afterwards took in drawing 
other powers into that defensive alliance, 
and in preventing the return of the Spanish 
galleons from America, without which nei- 
ther the emperor nor Spain could come at 
the sinews of war. 

By these measures, Sir, the emp@ror and 
the fing of Spain were defeated in all their 
ambitious schemes: the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope was secured; and the trade of this 
nation restored to its former flourishing 
condition. Can it be said, that the inte- 
rest of Hanover had the least concern in 
any of these médasures? Did it receive the 
least benefit or advantage from any of 
these treaties? On the contrary, by his 
late and present majesty’s declaring so 
openly, and acting so vigorously against 
the Ostend company, and the other pro- 
jects of the court of Vienna, was not the 
electorate of Hanoyer exposed to an ims 
mediate attack? So that it may be justly 
said, that her interest and even safety has 
more than once been sacrificed to the pre- 
servation of the tranquillity and trade of 
this nation; for that it is again liable to an 
attack by the measurcs now pursuing, and 


particularly by those now under our consi¢ 


deration, I believe, no gentleman will ques- 
tion. 

I hope, Sir, I have now fully removed 
that wicked aspersion which has been cast 
upon his late and present majesty’s con- 
duct: I hope, I have demonstrated, 
the interest of this nation neither is now, 
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nor ever has been so much as once sacri- 
ficed to the interest of the electorate of 
Hanover; and, that all our treaties and 
negociations, and in short all our foreign 
measures, ever since the accession of our 
present royal family, have been either de- 
fensive or preventive; and the respective 
events have shewn, that they were wisely 
calculated for the ends for which they were 
intended. I hope, therefore, the motion 
now before you will be unanimously agreed 
to; for though it has been insinuated, that 
the price we are to pay for these troops 1s 
extravagant, it will appcar at first view 
to every one who reads over the estimate, 
that all the articles of expence are neces- 
sary, and no one of them charged higher 
than what is usual upon such occasions. 
Our ready compliance with this motion 
will convince the powers of Europe, that 
the parliament of Great Britain is resolved 
to concur with their sovereign in the most 
viporous measures for supporting the queen 
of Hungary, let the expence or risk be 
what it will; and this alone may suffice to 
re-establish the peace of Europe, for both 
the ol tapes and France will from thence 
conclude, that they cannot pretend to pre- 
scribe terms to a magnanimous princess, 
supported by such brave subjects, and by 
so powerful an ally. This of course will 
incline them to submit to reasonable terms 
of peace, and will prevent the French 
king’s aiming at any new addition to his 
own dominions, which he may very proba- 
bly accomplish, if we allow him to reduce 
the queen of Hungary to any greater dis- 
tress: for late experience may convince 
us, that we are not to trust to his most so- 
lemn protestations; and if this should be 
the consequence of our refusing to com- 
ply with this motion, I believe, the gen- 
tlemen who were the authors of that re- 
fusal, would find it very difficult to answer 
to their constituents for their ill-timed par- 
sunony at such a dangerous conjuncture. 


Lord Quarendon : 


Sir; as the present unlucky situa- 
tion of the affairs of Europe must be ac- 
knowledged even by those whose late con- 
duct has been the chief occasion of it, they 
have certainly good reason to endeavour 
to assign an accidental cause; but no man 
who knows any thing of the late history of 
Europe will allow, that the cause they 
themselves assign, was such a one as could 
not be foreseen. ‘The pretensions which 
some of the princes of Germany had to a 
part of the Austrian dominions were well 
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known, and considering the circumstances 
of the late emperor’s family, it was highly 
probable, that he might die, before any 
prope? measures could be taken for giving 

im a successor to the empire. It might 
likewise have been foreseen, that upon this 
event’s happening, the Bourbon family 
would endeavour to make their advantage 
of it, by raising, if possible, a civil war in 
Germany, and appropriating some part of 
the Austrian dominions to themselves. 
All these things were known, or might 
have been foreseen, long before we gus- 
rantied the atic Sanction; and the 
fatal consequences that have ensued might 
have been in a great measure prevented, if 
we had pursued proper and vigorous mea- 
sures twenty years ago. 

For this purpose, Sir, we should have 
been extremely watchful to prevent, if 
possible, any accession of power to the 
House of Bourbon, or any diminution of 
power in the House of Austria; and we 
should have made use of all our influence 
at the court of Vienna to procure some 
sort of satisfaction for those princes of the 
empire, who had claims upon the domi- 
nions, or pretensions to the succession, of 
that House in case of the emperor’s death 
without male heirs. We should even have 
insisted upon this as a condition previous 
to our guarantying the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion; and if we had, we might at least have 
obtained such a satisfaction for the king of 
Prussia, as would have prevented his en- 
tering into any engagements against the 
House of Austria. Both these measures 
it was the interest of England to pursue, 
but both became inconsistent with the i- 
terest, the claims, or the resentments of 
the electorate of Hanover ; and every one 
who knows any thing of our foreign trans- 
actions for twenty years past may easily 
judae, by which of these two jarring inte- 
rests the counsels of this nation have beea 
governed. 

I am extremely sorry, Sir, to see any 
thing like this become the subject of 
our debate ; but when it does, and as often 
as it may hereafter do, it neither is, nor 
ever will be the fault of those, who, from 
the duty they owe to their country, endea- 
vour to expose this untoward and unlucky 
bias in our counsels: It is, and always will 
be the fault of those ministers who sact- 
fice their sincerity to their complaisance, 
and for the sake of gaining an interest [9 
the cabinet, betray the intcrest of their 
country and of their sovereign. It was 
natural, it was even laudable in his late 


$81] 
majesty to shew an affection to his native 
country, and the case is the same with his 
present majesty ; but the very reason that 
makes it laudable in him to indulge it, ren- 
ders it criminal in a British minister to 
flatter it, or even not to oppose it, when 
he sees that it is like to be prejudicial to 
the interest of Great Britain. This a 
British minister may often perceive, when 
it is impossible for his master to perceive 
it; for such is the weakness of mankind, 
that our judgment is often blinded and 
misled by our natural affections. I am 
 selcate his late majesty would never 
ave pursued any measure, however much 
for the interest of Hanover, if he had per- 
ceived it to be contrary to, or inconsistent 
with the interest of Great Britain; but 
the misfortune was, his affection for hjs na- 
tive country, prevented his perceiving this 
inconsistency, and his British ministers, 
upon whose advice he mostly relied, had 
not the honesty to oppose what they found 
their master naturally inclined to. =‘ 
This, Sir, has been, and may again be 
the case: 1 am convinced, it is the case 
with regard to this very measure now 
under our consideration ; but it can never 
be a reason with any man of common 
sense or Common justice, for having the 
least resentment against the person of his 
sovereign, and much less against the illus- 
trious family now upon our throne. It is 
avery good reason for resentment against 
such ministers; and upon them, and them 
alone, the national vengeance ought to fall. 
From hence, Sir, it must appear, that 
there can be nothing treasonable in any 
British subject, either within doors or 
without, to trace our public measures to 
their original and genuine motives, and to 
shew that they were founded upon such 
as-were inconsistent with the true interest 
of Great Britain. If there be any treason 
in this case, it must be in those ministers 
and in them only, who allow themselves to 
be directed by such motives; for surely, 
the man who discovers the treason is not 
tobe deemed the traitor. ~ 
After what I have thus premised, Sir, I 
hope, I may take the liberty to examine 
into the grounds of the measure now before 
us; and if it appears to me to proceed 
from a greater regard for the interest of 
Hanover, than for the interest of Great 
Britain, I hope I may say so, without 
being guilty of high treason: if I did not, 
Iam sure, I should not perform that duty 
which I owe to my country, especially as 
8 member of this House, and consequent- 
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ly obliged to declare my sentiments openly 
and freely upon every subject that comes 
to be debated here. | 

Now, Sir, if our public affairs upon any 
former occasion, have been directed by 
such a motive, it is natural to suspect they 
may be 80 again; therefore 1 shall first 
take the liberty to examine some of our 
foreign measures since the accession of 
the present royal family; and this liberty 
I am the more entitled to, because an hon. 
gentleman has in this debate endeavoured 
to vindicate all our foreign measures from 
any such aspersion, as he called it. If I 
can shew, that he has failed in his attempt, 
and that every foreign measure he men- 
tioned, proceeded from a greater regard 
for the interest of Hanover than for the 
interest of Great Britain, it will be an ar- 
gument for our suspecting at least, that 
the measure now under our consideration 

roceeds from a motive of the same kind, 
which will of course add weight to every 
argument for shewing that it does. 

To begin with the affairs of Sweden, in 
the year 1715. I shall grant that the 
Swedish cruisers had given some interrup- 
tion to our navigation in the Baltic for 
some years before, but this they were ne- 
cessarily obliged to do, because they were 
then at war both with Muscovy and Den- 
mark, and consequently had a right to visit 
all ships sailing in that sea, in order to 
prevent their ane any contraband 
goods tothe enemy. ‘This we now do, on 
account of our being at war with Spain: 
this all nations do, when they are at 
war with any other nation. Perhaps the 
Swedish privateers or cruisers were, in the 
exercise of this right, sometimes gailty 
of acts of injustice or oppression: Perhaps 
some ships or goods were seized and con- 
demned without just cause ; but I am con- 
fident, we had very little of this sort to 
complain of: I am confident, that upon a 
strict examination many of the complaints 
made by our merchants, from which Mr. 
Jackson formed the demand he made 
in January, 1714-15, were found to be 
groundless ; and my reason for being so is, 
because his late majesty did not insist upon 
a compliance with that demand, or any 
reparation in lieu of it. 

Therefore as it is a maxim with all na- 
tions, not to go to war, or to have recourse 
to hostile measures, for trifles, I am con- 
vinced, we neither ought, nor would, upon 
this account alone, have menaeed and in- 
sulted Sweden with a hostile squadron, as 
we did in May following. 7 
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Surely, Sir, those gentlemen whoa few 
years since argued so strenuously for not 
coming toa rupture with Spain, and for 
accepting of such a mere trifle, in lieu of 
the many hundred thousand pounds they 
had robbed our merchants of, will not say, 
that we ought to have gone to war with 
Sweden, or to have done any thing that 
might cause a rupture for the sake of 
65,000/. even supposing that whole sum 
had been justly due to us? 

Thus it must appear, that the protection 
of our trade, or the reparation of the da- 
mage that had been done to it, was not the 
true motive for our sending that squadron 
into the Baltic; we must therefore seek 
for another, and we need not go far for it. 
I hope the hon. gentleman will not pre- 
tend, that the purchase of Bremen and 
Verden was a bargain never thought of till 
the very day the treaty was concluded. 
There must have been a negociation pre- 
vious to the treaty, and considering the 
difficulties with which it was attended, that 
Negociation must have lasted for several 
months. As the treaty was concluded in 
July, 1715, that is, in less than twelve 
months after his late majesty’s accession, 
I am convinced, the purchase was thought 
of, and the negociation begun, before his 
late majesty set foot upon English ground. 
The considerations publicly avowed were, 
that his late majesty, as elector of Hano- 
ver, should declare war against Sweden, 
py 600,000 rix-dollars to the king- of 

nmark, and guaranty to him the pos- 
session of the duchy of Sleswick. These, 
I say, Sir, were the considerations pub- 
licly avowed; but it is highly probable 
that there was a private consideration pre- 
viously promised, which was the senains 
of a strong British squadron into the Baltic, 
without which the king of Denmark could 
not proceed in his Lae of making a 
descent upon Schonen; and that the king 
of Denmark refused to conclude the treaty 
for the purchase, till this squadron was 
actually arrived in the Baltic. And fur- 
ther it is probable, that, as another private 
consideration for this purchase, his Danish 
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a British squadron into the Baltic, and for 
this purpose a long account of damages 
sustained by our merchants was made out 
from their complaints, and probably was 
made as high as those complaints could 
possibly afford room for; which is another 
reason forsupposing, that the demand made 
by Mr. Jackson in January, 1714-15, was, 


‘upon a strict examination, found to be 


without any just ground, at least as to the 
greatest part of it; for merchants often 
complain of seizures which, upon enquiry, 
appear to have been just, and leto 
the law of nations. 

As the interruption of our trade was 
thus to be made the pretence for sending 
this squadron into the Baltic, and as the 
Dutch had been interrupted in their trade 
as mich as we, in order to give an air of 
truth to this pretence, it became absolutely 
necessary to prevail with them to jom us 
with a few of their ships; and if we con- 
sider what they were then soliciting at the 
British court, we cannot wonder at their 
being a little complaisant to us in this pat- 
ticular; for they soon after got a large 
sum of money allowed them by parliament, 
for a debt they pretended to be due to 
them; and in November, 1715, the famous 
treaty was concluded between the emperor, 
the states general, and his late eure 
for securing to them their barrier, and for 
the yearly payment to them of several 

reat sums of money, as well for maintain- 
ing that barrier, as for the reimbursement 
of those which were then due to them. 

If we had meant only the protection of 
our trade, a few convoys would have been 
better than a great squadron ; or if to pro- 
cure immediate reparation and satisfaction 
from Sweden, our squadron should have 
insisted upon it, and have bombarded their 
towns in case of refusal. Whether our 
squadron made any such demand I know 
not, but 1 am sure, it returned without ob- 
taining it, or shewing any resentment 4 
its being refused; so that with regard to 
the end for which this squadron was pre 
tended to be sent, it had a que contrary 
effect, for it at last produced an open war 


majesty likewise insisted upon the elector | between Sweden and us, which put 40 


of Hanover’s engaging the king of Great | 


Britain to guaranty his possession of the 
duchy of Sleswick; for it is impossible to 
assign any other reason for our burdening 
oursclves with that guaranty. 

These puo'ic and private considerations 
being agreed on long before the treaty 
was signed, it became absolutely neces- 
sary to find out some pretence for sending 


entire stop to our trade with that kingdom, 
and during that king’s life was a great 
obstruction to it in every other part of the 
Baltic. 

Thus, I think it is evident, or at least 
highly suspicious, that our war with Sweden 
pigdeeded: from our having a greater re- 
gard to the interest of Hanover than to 
the interest of Great Britain; and this sus 

1 
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picion will be greatly strengthened, when 
we consider the manner in which that war 
was put an end to. As the late king of 
Sweden was violent in all his passions, and 
obstinate in all his resolutions, while he 
lived his late majesty could never obtain 
from Sweden a surrender of their right to 
the duchies of Bremen and Verden, upon 
~ any consideration whatever; though it was 
anes solicited and an offer made, that 
Great Britain should upon that condition 
join with him 1 pee ussia; 38 appears 
from a memorial presented to this court by 
the Russian minister in March, 1716-17. 
But upon the death of that king the 
Swedes resolved to give up for a valuable 
consideration, a right which, they knew, 
wea Aatarta not recover, and therefore by a 
preliminary dae Creapear tial in July, anda 
definitive one in November, 1719, between 
the queen of Sweden and his late majesty, 
as elector of Hanover, they yielded up to 
his majesty the said two duchies, in con- 
sideration of a million of rix-dollars, which 
was the only consideration mentioned in 
the treaty; but from what followed very 
soon after, we may easily perceive, it was 
not the only one in the negociation; for 
so soon, as in the month of January fol- 
lowing, a treaty of peace and alliance was 
concluded between his late majesty, as 
king of Great Britain, and the queen of 
Sweden, by which his majesty gave up not 
only all the pretended demands we had 
‘upon Sweden, on account of damages done 
to our trade before the war; but also all 
the real and just demands we had upon 
that crown during the war: and farther 
his majesty promised to assist her Swedish 
see ee as soon as possible, with subsidies 
and soldiers, in her war against the Czar of 
Muscovy, and to continue that assistance 
till a peace should be restored. 

Sir, can any motive of a true British 
growth be assigned for such a treaty? 
Considering the distressed condition Swe- 
den was then in, generosity and compas- 
sion might have induced us to release or 
suspend a demand, which that unfortunate 
nation was not at that time able to satisfy ; 
but no such motive, nor any advantage 
Britain could reap from an alliance with 
Sweden, could induce us to put ourselves 
to such an expence, or expose ourselves 
to the danger of a war with Muscovy; nor 

this nation the Icast reason to find 


fault with the conduct of the Czar; for he. 


did not so much as seem to aim at a con- 
quest of Sweden: he aimed only at getting 
his conquered provinces upon the Baltic 
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secured to him, and this we should have 
supported him in, because they opened a 
direct trade between us and Muscovy, 
which has been of great advantage to us, 
and may hereafter be of much greatet. 
Yet in consequence of this treaty, we gave 
a large subsidy to Sweden, [250,000/.] 
and sent a powerful squadron into the 
Baltic, which produced a sort of war be- 
tween us and Muscovy: I say, a sort of 
war; forthe Czar was so conscious of the 
influence we were under, that in his ma- 


nifesto upon that occasion, he said, he de- 


clared war against the king, but not 
against the people of England, which was 
a precedent, I wish, we had followed in our 
present war with Spain. 

I must therefore conclude, Sir, that in 
the negociation between his late majesty, 
as elector of Hanover, and the queen of 
Sweden, it was stipulated that the elector 
of Hanover should prevail upon the king 
of Great Britain to conclude this treaty: 
and that though it was signed two onthe 
after, it was agreed on before the treaty 
for the cession of Bremen and Verden was 
definitively concluded. Consequently I 
must suppose, that our peace with Sweden, 
as well as our war, proceeded from agreater 
regard for the interest of Hanover than 
for that of Great Britain. 

I shall, indeed, grant, Sir, that though 
Britain had no fault to find with the con- 
duct of the Czar, yet theelector of Hanover 
had on account of the affairs of Mecklen- 
burgh, which the Czar had intermeddled 
in, because of the near relation between 
him’ and the unfortunate duke of that 
name; and as this affair will contribute to- 
wards discovering the true motives of some 
of our other public measures, I shall beg 
leave to explain it. 

With regard to this duchy, there had 
been a very old family compact be- 
tween the elector of Brandenburgh, now 
king of Prussia, and the duke of Mecklen- 
burgh, by which, in failure of heirs male 
of either House, the other was to succeed; 
which contract had been approved and 
confirmed by several emperors: this gave 
the family of Prussia an interest in the afe 
fairs of Mecklenburgh, and a view of mak- 
ing it one day their own. On the other 
hand, as this duchy lay contiguous to the 
dominions of the Brunswick family, and 
would be of great advantage to them, by 

iving them a communication with the 
tic, as Bremen and Verden does with 
the German ocean, we may suppose, they 
have long been contriving schemes for © 
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getting hold of it. In 1664, a dispute be- 
gan between the dukes of Mecklenburgh 
and the noble families of that duchy, which 
continues to this day: in this dispute the 
family of Prussia has always taken the 
part of the duke, and the family of Bruns- 
wick that of the nobles; and in 1708, ora 
little before, the latter obtained from the 
imperial court a protectorial coinmission, 
directed to the king of Sweden and duke 
of Wolfenbuttle, as directors of the circle 
of Lower Saxony, to take into their hands 
the administration of the government of 
that duchy. 

In these circumstances that duchy stood 
when the Czar marched his troops into it, 
in favour of the duke and against the 
nobles. This could not but give offence 
to the family of Hanover, not only on ac- 
count of their having always taken the 
part of the nobles, but because baron Be- 
rensdorf, at that time one of his late ma- 
jesty’s principal Hanover ministers re- 
siding here, was descended of a noble fa- 
mily in Mecklenburgh, and had made con- 
siderable purchases there. Accordingly 
his late majesty left no stone unturned for 
getting the Muscovite troops removed out 
of that duchy ; and here likewise this na- 
tion was made to interfere by its ministers 
at several courts in Germany, of which the 
Czar complained heavily in the memorial 
I have mentioned, which was presented to 
this court in March, 1716-17. At last, by 


_ the interposition and weight of this nation, 


the Muscovite troops were removed; and 
by the same influence a new protectorial 
commission was granted in 1717, by the 
imperial court, to the elector of Hanover 
and duke of Wolfenbuttle, who, without 
any apparent cause, marched in such a 
large body of troops, as not only con- 
sumed the whole’ revenues of the duchy, 
but run it vastly in debtevery year, which 
debt, by the laws of the empire, was to be 
discharged before those troops could be 
removed ; and consequently a foundation 
was laid for the perpetual possession of 


_that duchy; because the mortgage would 


in a short time have exceeded the pur- 
chase. 

_ I shall by and by have occasion, Sir, to 
take farther notice of this affair of Meck- 
Jenburgh, and therefore shall now con- 
clude it with observing, that from every 
circumstance it must appear, that our war 
both with Sweden and Muscovy was en- 
tirely owing to a peculiar and partial re- 
gard for the electorate of Hanover, and 
especially to the purchase made by his 
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late majesty of the duchies of Bremen or 
Verden. Whether this nation paid any 
part of the purchase money either to Den- 
mark or Sweden, I do not say; but it is 
certain that these two wars cost us an in- 
finite sum of money, besides the interrup- 
tion given to our trade; and I must ob- 
serve, that in the beginning of the year 
1717, 250,000/. was granted to his late ma- 
jesty for providing for our defence against 
the designs of the then distressed and 
oppressed king of Sweden, which sum was 
never to this day accounted for, nor could 
it ever be discovered to what use it was 
applied: and I must farther observe, that 
in the year 1720, the very year after the 
million of rix-dollars was to be paid to 
Sweden for the purchase of Bremen and 
Verden, a provision computed at 600,000. 
was made by parliament, for paying off the 
debts of the civil list; and because this 
provision did not bring in above 300,000/. 
therefore the very next year, a further 
sum of 500,000/. was granted by ae 
ment for the same purpose; so in 
these two years, we paid no less than 
800,000/. for making good the debts of the 
civil list, notwithstanding his late ma- 
jesty’s having then been but six years 
upon our throne, and his being provided 
with a much greater civil list revenue 
than had ever been enjoyed by any sove- 
reign of these kingdoms. Whether any 
part of this 250,000/. or of our civil list 
revenue, had been applied towards pay- 
ing the purchase money of these two 
duchies, I shall leave to some future m- 
partial enquiry, if ever this nation should 
be so happy as to see such a one set on 
foot. 

My subject hitherto, Sir, may appear 
unaccountable, but what I am now to 
enter upon must astonish. The measures 
we were by a Hanoverian influence led 
into, with regard toSweden and Muscovy, 
were attended with no bad consequences, 
save that of leading the nation into a need- 
less expence, and an unnecessary inter- 
ruption of a small branch of its commerce; 
but what we have by the same influence 
been led into, with regard to the House 
of Austria, have not only put us to a much 
larger expence, but have interrupted our 
trade in all its most valuable branches, 
and have at last de fond en comble, 
overturned the balance of power in Europe. 
In order to shew this, I must consider how 
the affairs of Europe were left by the 
treaty of Utrecht, and how they stood at 
his late majesty’s accession to the throne. 
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The treaty of Utrecht, Sir, which has been 
the buffetting stock of all our little poli- 
ticians since that time, and which has been 


incessantly exclaimed against, even by | 


those who have since shewn themselves to 
be arrant bunglers in treaty-making: the 
treaty of Utrecht, I say, Sir, if the parties 
chiefly concerned in the grand confederac 

would but have satisfied themselves wit 

what was reasonable, had established the 
balance of power upon a solid basis, and had 
laid a foundation for a contest between 
France and Spain, which could hardly 
miss of taking place upon the death of 
Lewis 14th, who by the course of nature 
could live but a very few years. 

It was not, Sir, the treaty of Utrecht, 
but the insatiable ambition of the emperor 
and the Dutch, joined with an error in the 
first concoction of the grand confederacy, 
which broke the confidence that ought to 
have been preserved among its chief and 
he constituent members. That error 

made it impossible for the allies to 
conclude a treaty of peace with mutual 
consent; for surely no man of common 
sense will say, that it was our interest, or 
that we ought to have united the whole 
Spanish monarchy with the imperial dia- 
dem, and the dominions of the House of 
Austria, in the person of the late emperor 
Charles. This would have been ridicu- 
lous: it would have destroyed the very 
end for which the grand confederacy was 
formed; and as no provision had beep 
made by the terms of that confederacy, or 
by any future treaty, for the case of 
Charles’s succeeding to his brother Jo- 
seph, there was no possibility of prevailing 
with Charles to join in any treaty or ne- 
gociation, by which the Spanish monarchy 
Was to be given to any other person. 

On the other hand, Sir, the Dutch be- 
came so flushed with the success of the 
confederate arms, that they began to think 
of making themselves entirely masters of 
the Spanish Netherlands, as appears evi- 
dent, I think, from the Barrier treaty they 
brought us into in the year 1709. It was 
‘this treaty, Sir, that gave the first shock 
to that confidence which subsisted til! 
then between the confedcrates ; for it was 
Concluded without any communication 
With the court of Vienna, and the empe- 
ror, as soon as he heard of it, protested in 
the strongest terms against it. Surely no 
man will say, it could ever be for the in- 
terest of this nation, to have the Dutch 
Made masters of the whole or the greatest 
part of the Spanish Netherlands ; and yet 
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this would have been the case, if they had 
got a liberty to put as many troops as 
they pleased, and when they should think 
necessary, not only into the towns ex- 
pressly mentioned, but into all the towns, 
places and forts in the Spanish Low Coun- 
tries, which was what they stipulated, and 
we agreed to, by the 6th and 7th articles 
of that treaty. 

These circumstances, Sir, and these 
ambitious. views in our two chief allies, 
made it apparent to us, that it would be 
Impossible to begin and carry on any - 
ae of peace, with mutual consent and 
satisfaction ; and as it was not our interest, 
nor, indeed, in our power, to carry on the 
war much longer, it became absolutely 
necessary for us to begin a treaty by our- 
selves. I shall not pretend to justify the 
treaty of Utrecht in every particular ; but 
if we impartially examine, and candidly 
judge of all circumstances at that time, we 
shall not find reason to join in all the re- 
proaches thrown out daily against that 
treaty, by those who have since made se- 
veral more destructive, more dishonoura- 
ble, and more ridiculous treaties than 
were ever made by this nation. By that 
treaty we obtained even for those allies 
that would not join with us in it, all that 
had been stipulated by the grand alliance : 
we raised considerably the power of the 
House of Austria: we reduced the power 
of France low enough, if proper measures 
had since been taken to keep it so; and 
we laid a foundation for a contest between 
France and Spain, which actually took 
place within one year after his late ma- 
jesty’s accession to the throne of these 
kingdoms. But as the imperial court 
would not agree to what had been stipu- 
lated with regard to Spain, though there 
was a cessation of hostilities, the war con- 
tinued between the emperor and Spain at 
the time of that accession, and for several 
years afterwards. And as the Dutch were 
unwilling to depart from the Barrier treaty 
I have mentioned, and the emperor re- 
solved not to agree to it, the reculation of 
that Barrier remained unsettled between 
them and the emperor, at the time of his 
late maiesty’s accession. 

These, Sir, were the circumstances of 
affairs at the time, or soon after the time 
of his late majesty’s accession. We had 
no interest, we were under no engagement 
to interfere, any other way than by our 
good oftices, in the disputes either between 
the emperor and Spain, er between him 
and the Dutch; and we had nothing to 
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fear from France, especially after the re- 

ent got the government solely into his 
Bands: for Spain began immediately to 
intrigue against him, and this it was, and 
not our defensive alliance with the empe- 
ror, which made the regent of France 
court our friendship and alliance. 

In these circumstances, Sir, what had 
we to do but to live in peace with all our 
neighbours: to avoid carefully entering 
into any new engagements; and to think 
of nothing but the utmost economy with 
regard to our domestic affairs, in order to 
pay off that great load of debt, and clear 
away that monstrous heap of taxes, under 
which the people of this nation then 

oaned, and are groaning to this very 

y- This was the interest of England: 
but the interest of Hanover was to make 
use of the power and riches of England 
for increasing its territories, and this our 
British ministers ought to have opposed 
with all their might, if they had faithfully 
served either their king or their country. 
Did they do so? No, Sir, I have already 
shewn, how they allowed their country to 
be involved in two wars upon that single 
account. But this was not all: by the 
treaty with Denmark the electorate got 
possession of Bremen and Verden: the 
next thing to be thought on was, how to 
secure it, and to obtain the invcstiture 
from the emperor and empire: for this 
purpose England was to enter into new 
engagements with the emperor, and to 
guaranice all the sarge he had, at 
the very time that Spain was preparing to 
attack his island of Sardinia; and this 
without stipulating any one thing for our- 
selves, or any one concession for putting 
an amicable end to the disputes between 
him and Spain: yet this was agreed to by 
the treaty in May, 1716. 

It was impossible, Sir, not to foresee, 
that a war with Spain would be the con- 
sequence of this engagement. Was it then 
the interest of England to enter into it? 
We knew the emperor was able enough, 
notwithstanding his war with the Turks, 
to defend himself against the Spaniards in 
Italy ; and surely neither the interest of 
England, nor the balance of power, could 
suffer by their taking the island of Sardi- 
nia from him. But the emperor on his 
part promised to guarantec all his late ma- 
aed then eniey ee and possessed, in which 

remen and Verden was included; and 
farther it is to be supposed, that the em- 
pero promised, at least verbally, to grant 
is late majesty a protectorial comission 
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for the duchy of Mecklenburgh, and to 
t him the investiture of Bremen and 
erdem, as soon as Sweden could be pre- 
vailed on to yield up her right. “These 
two promises, I say, are to be supposed, 
because the protectorial commission for 
Mecklenburgh was actually granted the 
year following, and because our court 
writers have since asserted the other, ard 
reproached the imperial court with breach 
of faith in that respect. 

These favours for Hanover, Sir, were 
by our ministers allowed to be a sufficient 
consideration for England’s entering into 
an engagement, which would certainly 
involve her in a war with Spain. But be- 
fore I leave this famous treaty, I must 
observe, that the two contracting parties 
engaged to defend and preserve, not only 
all they then actually possessed, but all 
they should afterwards by mutual consent 
acquire in Europe. It is evident, that 
this additional engagement had no rela- 
tion to England, because it is against our 
interest to acquire any thing in Europe; 
but both the elector of Hanover and the 
emperor had each q view in this e 
ment. ~The former was, if possible, to 
acquire Mecklenburgh, and the latter the 
fruitful island of Sicily in exchange for 
the barren one of Sardinia. This the em- 

eror had insisted on from the time of his 

te majesty’s accession; and probably it 
was brought into negociation at the tme 
this defensive treaty was negociated. I 
say probably, because if the duke of Savoy, 
then king of Sicily, had not known that 
this unequal bargain was to be forced upon 
him, he would have made a much better 
defence against the Spaniards when they 
attacked that island than he actually did; 
for he in a manner surrendered it up to 
them as svon as they landed. And pro- 
bably the king of Spain would never bive 
attacked that island, if he had not known, 
that a scheme was formed for compelling 
him to renounce the right of reversion as 
to that island, which he had reserved to 
hinself by the treaty of Utrecht; for the 
court of Spain had certainly heard of this 
scheme, before they attacked Sicily, be- | 
cause it was finally settled and made 8 
part of the Quadruple alliance, which was 
concluded in July, 1718. 

Having now done with the motives, I 
shall next, Sir, consider the consequences 
of this defensive treaty with the emperor. 
As he absolutely refused to come to any 
terms ofaccommodation with the Spaniards, 
they attacked and took possession of Sar- 
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dimia i the year 1717. Upon this event, 
be called upon us to perform the guaranty 
we had entered into the year before ; and 
as he had then granted his late majesty 
the ctorial conmission for Mecklen- 
burgh, and seemed still willing to grant 
| the investiture of Bremen and Verden, 
- as soon a¢ Sweden could be broaght to 
consent tot, we engaged in his quarrel 
with a most extraordinary zeal, attacked 
ond the Spanish fleet in 1718, 
and 4 oro him m possession of Sicily, and 
_ the duke of Savoy in possession of Sardi- 
" gin, before the year 1720. 
"Thought it was not the interest of this 
' kingdent to engage with the emperor in 
| this war with Spain; yet having once 
: engegel, it was certainly both our interest 
~ and oar duty to continue ard push the 
~ war tilt we could He) our ally, as well 
as ourselves, off with honour and a rea- 
sonable satisfaction; but the interest of 
_ Hanover, unkucky for as, took this year 
* anew tarsi, which prevented our “ 
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ally. Fov éxplaining this, I must observe, 
- thet ee the definitive 
* treaty een ésty, as elec- 
* tor of Hamever, and the sara Sweden, 
~ wat conchided, by which she yielded up 
- herright to the ies of Bremen and 
Verdea ; and upon this it is to be sup- 
peed, an applicatiot: was made to the 
‘ ourt of Vienna, for having the investiture 
* forthwith granted; but a new obstacle pre- 
~ fented itself, which was the claim’ of the 
‘ @uke of Holstein to those two duchies. 
‘ Ms that prince was the son of the king 
~ of Sweden’s eldest sister, he was, by the 
laws of the empire, which could not be 
altered by any regulation made in’ Sweden, 
the lineal suceessor te those two duchies, 
aid as such he put in his claim, which 
the emperor could not but allow, and 
therefdre refused grantitig the investiture 
Without-a surrender from that prince. I 
must likewise observe, Sir, that the duke 
of Mecklenburgh, supported by the Czar 
- aad king of Prussia, applied to the court 
» @ Vienna ‘for an order to the elector of 
Hanover and duke of Wolfenbuttle, the 
commissioners, to bring in an 
*ecount of his revenues, and their de- 
Hiatids upen his duchy ; and the emperor 
was so uhcomplaisant, though I cannot 
sy'unjast, as to issue such am order, or 
Nbatur, as it is called in Germany, 
ewted April 295d, 1790. 2 iit 
these, Sir,’ were two strokes which 
Gould never be forgiven by the electorate 
{ VOL. XII.} | 
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of Hanover: and the first method it took 
to shew its resentment, was to persuade 
us to make up at any rate a separate peace 
with Spain, which we did the very next 
yéar, upon terms not very honourable, to 
no worse; for we owledged our- 
selves in the wrong, by promising to re- 
store the men of war we had taken from 
them in 1718, and his late majesty was 
induced to make a sort of promise, by 4 
letter under his own hand, to restore 
Gibraltar to Spain. So little was the in- 
terest, or even the possessions of England 
minded by our ministers, when their pre- 
servation became inconsistent with the re- 
a of the electorate of Hanover 
against the emperor. 
eThus, Sir, the electoral resentment 
to shew itself against the House of 
Austria ; and this has been the true cause 
of the many wrong'steps we have made 
since that thne, by which that House has 
been réfluced to the lamentable state it is 
now in; for the late emperor was so far 
endeavouring to mo this resent- 
ment, that he rather sharpened it by his . 
subsequent behaviour. From the year 
1720, he continued to send such Reascri- 
baturs as [ have mentioned, yearly or half 
yearly. In 1722, he reduced the elec- 
tor of Hanover’s claim upon Mecklen- 
burgh, which amounted to some millions 
of dollars, to between 6 and 700,000; and 
upon his late majesty’s death, he refused 
to continue his protectorial commission to 
his present majesty, but instead thereof, 
granted the administration of the duchy 
to-duke Christian Louis, brother and pre- 
stimptive heir to the present duke ; which 
administration he positively refused to re- 
veke, notwithstanding all that could be 
done, by the mediation of France, at the 
congress of Soissons in 1729. This con- 
tinued the resentment of the electoral 
House against the imperial, and it is this 
resentment that was the true cause of our 
treaty of Hanover in 1725; of our being 
go ready to join in an alliance with France 
and Spain in 1729, for compelling the em- 
ror to admit the Spanish troops into 
taly; and of our leaving him to shift for 
himself in 1733, when he was attacked by 
France, Spain, and Sardinia. Our aban- 
doning him at that time was but too clear 
a proof of our not being sincere in the 
guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction, which, 
through necessity, we had granted him but 
two years before: and this gave encourage- 
ment to that attack which is now carrying 
on against the queen of Hungary. 
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It is easy, Sir, to find some other spe- 
cious pretences for all these measures; 
but those have already been so often, 
and so fully refuted, that I shall not 
take up your time with a repetition, and 
therefore, 1 shall now examine our con- 
duct, since the late emperor’s death. 
Upon that unlucky event, (I say unlucky, 
Sir, for it had been made so by our con- 
duct for above twenty years towards the 
House of Austria) every one might have 
foreseen, that the queen of Hungary would 
be attacked by the elector of Bavaria, 
supported by France, if they found any 
reason to hope, that she was not to be 
assisted, in the most sincere and vigorous 
manner, by the maritime powers and the 
united force of all or most of the other 

rinces of Germany. This it was the 
interest of England to do: this it was the 
interest of Holland to do: this it was 
the true interest of all the other princes 
of Germany to do; but the chiefand most 
potent of them, the king of Prussia, had 
some old claims upon the House of Aus- 
tria, which were certainly to be satisfied, 
before it could be expected, that-he would 
act with sincerity in favour of the queen 
of Hungary. Nay, it was very much to 
be apprehended, that he would join against 
her, if immediate satisfaction should be 
refused. If the British court had been 
actuated by a true British spirit, they 
would have stipulated satisfaction for him 
before they had guaranteed the Pragma- 
tic Sanction; but in this too a Hanove- 
rian spirit prevailed over our councils ; 
for there had been long an emulation and 
a jealousy between the family of Branden- 
burgh and the family of Brunswick, and 
to this the late king of Prussia had added 
particular disobligations, by his not se- 
conding our views in the treaty of Hano- 
ver, by his supporting the duke of Meck- 
lenburgh against us, by renewing the old 
family compact with that duke ia the year 
1726, and by another incident of a more 
domestic nature. For this reason, we 
could not bear to think of stipulating 
any addition to the Prussian dominions 
on the side of Silesia, without which we 
could not expect his assistance -in our 
guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction; and 
yet, if our ministers were sincere in that 
guaranty, which there is great ground to 
question, it was ridiculous to think of it, 
without securing the assistance of Prussia, 
by procuring him at least a stipulated 
satisfaction, to take place upon the em- 
peror’s death, with regard to his claims 
upon Silesia. | 
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But, Sir, though our ministers did not, 
perhaps, act with sincerity at that time 
towards the emperor, yet surely the dan- 
gers that threatened Europe by his death, 
should have made them act with sincerity 
towards their sovereign. Whether they 
did so or not we shall presently eee... The 
emperor died, I think, on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, without any satisfaction so much as 
pn to the king of Prussia, who there- 
ore resolved to take by force what had 
hitherto been refused him by fair-means, 
which resolution he executed with such 
expedition, that on the 17th of December 
he entered Silesia at the head of a cons- 
derable army; protesting however, at the 
same time, that he was ready to enter into 
a strict alliance with the courts of Vienna, 
Russia, and the maritime powers, for 

antying the Pragmatic Sanction, and 
or procuring the imperial dignity for the 
duke of Lorrain, upon condition of his re- 
ceiving immediate satisfaction as.to his 
claims upon Silesia, which had nothing to 
do with the Pragmatic Sanction, nor could 
be construed, as a breach of that settle- 
ment; and intimating that he was willing 
to accept of a part of what he had a nght 
to, and that he would assist in procuring 
her an amends for the loss she might sus- 
tain upon that occasion. In short, Su, it 
appeared from every part of his conduct, 
that he was extremely willing to come to 
any reasonable accommodation with the 
House of Austria, and as unwilling to join 
with those who were meditating the run 
of that House, and soliciting, :and even 
tempting him with great offers, to join. with 
ae in ee project. co e 
n this important emergency, ol, 
hat wae the interest of England? How 
were our ministers, or our court, to behave 
in this dispute between the queen of Hun- 
gary and the king of Prussia? Surely, to 
solicit, to insist upon it, to make it the ab- 
solute condition of our doing, or promising 
to do any thing, in favour of the former, 
that she should at any rate give satisfac- 
tion to the latter, and bring him into & 
strict alliance with us. It was not enough 
to bring him into a neutrality. Wee stood 
in need of his powerful assistance. We 
could not do without it. If we had done 
this, she would have complied, sire must 
have complied; and she might then have 
urchased his assistance for less than she 
Fe now purchased his neutrality ; in which 
case, Bavaria might have protested, but 
he would not have dared to » and 


France would have continued to profess 
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_ what she never had, a sincere regard for 
her engagements. Did our ministers do 
_ this, Sir? Does it not appear from the 
papers upon our table, they did not? What 
is the reason? Sir, the reason is manifest. 
_ The ministers of Hanover, for the causes 
. [have already assigned, were averse to any 
extension of the dominions of Prussia. 
| Nay, there is some reason to suspect, that 
: they, ' foolishly oe -that France 
~ would not intermeddle in the affairs of 
: Germany, began to form a scheme for 
' joming with the queen of Hungary, and 
_ dividing the Prussian dominions between 
- them; for, beside the paper we have 
- heard of, sent hither from Vienna, we 
know, that as soon as his Prussian majesty 
attacked Silesia, and before the elector of 
- Bavaria marched a man into Austra, or 
the French a man into Germany, there 
- were orders given for adding 6,000 men 
. tothetroops of Hanover. With this view 
. therefore « was not the interest of Hano- 
_ Verto insist upon the queen of Hungary’s 
. giving satisfaction to Prussia, and this, as 
- BD . cases, became the rudder of Bri- 
ether our British ministers gave any 
 @@untenance to this scheme of attacking 
. Prussia, I do not affirm; but there are some 
circumstances which render it highly suspi- 
cous; for before the French marched aman 
into Germany, there were orders given to 
the foreign troops in British pay to march 
towards Hanover, and some preparations 
made for embarking a large body of Bri- 
tsh troops, to be sent somewhere, and 
agamst somebody: where or against 
whom, I shall not pretend to say; but I 
am sure, it was not against our enemies 
the Spaniards. And whatever was the 
design of these preparations, they had a 
most aren effect: they confirmed the 
queen of H in her obstinacy towards 
Promia, forced that prince into an alliance 
with France and Bavaria, and thereby 
produced the war now carrying on in Ger- 
many; for till that time, neither the 
French nor Bavarians would venture to 
attack,.or to march a man against the 
queen of Hungary. 
- The march of the French troops, and 
their entrance into Germany, especially 
those that marched into Westphalia, awak- 
ed the Hanover ministers out of their 
golden dream: they thought no more of 
attacking Prussia, or of coming in for a 
mack of his dominions: they thou ht’ of 
nothing but a neutrality; and this too 
must have an effect upgn our counsels; 
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for at the same time that we were sending 
money to support the queen of Hungary, 
we allowed the Spaniards to pass quietly 
by our fleet to attack her. Like an aider 
at a boxing match, we help to raise her 
up, and then stand quietly by to see her 
knocked down. 

Soon after this, Sir, there happened 
some little change in our counsellors, 
theugh I am afraid, none at all in our 
eee and contrary to all expectation, 

e queen of Hu supports herself to 
a matracle. The king of Prassia too, by 
the ill usage he met with from the French, 
is drawn off from the alliance against her, 
which brought the present emperor, and 
the French army in Bohemia, into such 
distress, that they offer her very reasonable 
terms of peace. Upon this unlooked, un- 
hoped for event, what was England to do? 
As, in the present circumstances of Eu-.- 
rope, wecan hardly expect toprocure better 
terms for her, it was Sertainly the interest 
of England to advise her to accept of them. 
But the Hanover ministers observing how 
zealously the people of England had de- 
clared for the support of the queen of 
Hungary, they had, before this happened, 
formed a scheme, to make use of this our 
zeal as a handle for touching a pretty 
reund sum of our money, under the pre- 
tence of lending us a body of their troops 
for the support of our favourite the queen 
of Hungary. It was therefore contrary to 
the interest of Hanover to advise the queen 
of Hungary to accept of the terms offered 
her; and, I. believe, it will appear, that 
they had such an influence upon our Bn- 
tish ministers as to get them to encourage 
her not to accept of them. Accordingly 
she rejects them, and to encourage her to 
do so, as well as to form a pretence for 
taking those Hanoverian troops into our 
pay, this nation was put to the expence of 
transporting a large body of its troops to 
Flanders, and of keeping in pay a much 
more numerous army than we should other- 
wise have had oecasion for. 
- Thus, Sir, 1 think it is evident, that our 
taking those troops into our pay proceeded 
from Hanoverian counsels; and as we fol- 
lowed the advice of Hanoverian ministers, 
in taking those troops into our pay, I be- 
lieve, we shall follow the same advice m 
the use we make of them, or even of our 
own that are joined with them. How the 
counsels of Hanover may alter, I shall not 
pretend to foretell; but at present, it is 
plain to me, that they do not intend to 
give any real assistance to the queen of 
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Hun ; for if they did, they would at 
ged her the 4,000 men, fehici they 
are engaged to send her by their guaranty 
of the Pragmatic Sanction. Asthey have 
not done this, I must suppose, they do net 
intend to assist her; and as we neither 
can nor ought to assist her, without their 
concurrence, I am against putting the na- 
tion to an expence, which can no wa 
redound to our own benefit, or ta the ad- 
vantage of our ally the queen of Hungary, 
however it may to Hanover. 


Lord Strange: 


Sir; in al] affairs of a political na- | late bad 


ture, the without doors are very 
much swayed in their epinion by those 
sounds they haye been long accustomed ta, 
or those maxims they have Jong adopted. 
Without considering the difference of 
times, or the difference of circumstances, 
they are governed by a favourite sound, 
even after it becomes nothing but a sound ; 
or by a maxim which when first adopted 
was right, but by a change of circume 
stances has become useless or 
pernicious. This is at present the case as 
to the people without doors, and from the 
course of the argument in this debate, it 
seems to be the case with too many even 
in this House. Whilst the House of 
Austria was possessed, and likely to re- 
main possessed of the imperial diadem, the 
balance of power in Europe, and the 
power of the House of Austria, were syno- 
mnymous terms, and for almost a century 
past ae! have been rightly considered as 
such. But from the moment the elector 
of Bavaria was chosen emperor, those two 
terms became distinct, and the balance of 
_ power in Europe had no more to do with 

the power of the House of Austria, than 
it had with the power of: any_ other sove- 
reign House in Germany, 

As France is still the most formidable 
power in Europe, it is still the businesa of 
our politicians to find out such a balance 
for the power of France, as will at all times 
be ready to oppose the ambitious views of 
that nation; and I shall readily grant, that 
the House of Austria sould be the most 
proper alia _ Europe te to fix our 
eyes upon for this purpoee, if it were 
sible for us to restore that House to’ the 
possession of the imperial diadem, and of 
all those dominions which it has lest with- 
an a - eg years. But is this 
possibile, Sir: Irom the present appearance 
of things it is evident, that itis not. What 
then are we going todo? Weare going 
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to put ourselves to a vast expences, and to 
engage per. in @ war, in which 

the interest of this nation, nar the . 
vation of the balance of power in : 
has the least concern ; for aslang ag the 
House of Austria cannot be eet up es 2 
balance for the pewer of Froanae, and as 
long as the latter acquires na addition 
power, what signifies it to the natisa, 
whether the House of Austria or tha House 
of Bavaria becames the most powerful 


House of Austria, are we to suppose, 
that the House of Bavaria will therefore 


rgd ate with the French 
ing in establishin trary power over 
Germany, as well as the rest of Europe? 


peaceable possession 

the imperial dignity, and of some pare of 
the dominions of the House of Austria, the 
princes or emperors of the House ef Bava- 
ria would be as ready to oppove the am- 
bitious schemes of France as ever the 
House of Austria waa; and the sooner that 
House is established in the peaceable pos- 
sesion of the imperial dignity, the greater 
part it acquires of the Austrian dorunions, 
the more ready, and the more able will it 
be to oppose any of the future ambitious 
schemes of Fraace; so that as efits now 
stand, | de not knew but that by support- 
ing, or even assisting the House of Austria, 
we may be destreying the balance of 

instead of restoring it, unless we « ol 
pose to divest the present emperor et the 
tmperial dignity, to restore i to the Howse 
of Austria, aad.to take from France, and 
give to that. House, an equivalent for what 
% has yielded to Prussia. 

Can we propose to.do this, Sir, without 
any assistance eitherfromthe Dutch, orfrem 
any of the princes of Germany? Surely, 20 
such thought can enter into the head of 
the boldest minister we have amongst ws; 
and therefore the first question stated by a 
noble lord in this debate, ie not quite 50 
clear as he imagines itis. But. the nebls 
pals in this haere ay es well as Atich ion 
confounds himself by connecting the Houss 
of Austria with Ae balance of power, 
whereas there is. ag al RO Move con 
nection between the of Austria and 


the balance ef: pqwer,.than there is be 
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tween the House of Bavaria and the ba- 
lance of power. Nay if the latter were 
ence fully established, and likely to con- 
tinue in the peaceable possession of the 
imperial diadem, there would: then be a 
greater connection between the balance of 
power and the power of the House of Bava- 
ria, than between the balance of power 


and the of the House of Austria, 
or any other soveretgn Heuse.in Germany. 
The other princes of Germany may some- 


times be induced from pasticular views of 
their own, to favour the ambitious views of 
France ; but whatever prince is at the head 
of the empire, he will. always look upon 
himself as the rival of France, and will 
eoigne gpa be ready to join in defeat- 
ing any ambitious design that may here- 
after be formed by that ul nation. 
From what I have said, Sir, 1 hope it will 
not be thought, that I was at first against 
assisting the queen of Hungary, or that I 
ghonld now be against assisting her totes 
virtbus, if the Datch, and some of the 
most powerful princes of Germany would 
resolve to do the same. In such a case we 
might propose to ré-establish the balance 
of power upon its ancient foundation, by 
restoring the imperial dignity to the House 
of Austria, and by giving to that House an 
equivalent for the dominions it has latel 
been obliged to part with. This, I shall 
t, would be extremely desirable, and 
refore, I wish wé-could prevail with the 
Dutch and some of the princes of Germany 
to join with us in this scheme. 1 have so 


good an opi 


imon of our ministers, that I 


am amie they have attempted it; 
but the very eeand now under oUF con- 
sideration is a convincing proof, that the 
have not succeeded, and will, I am afraid, 
be an obstruction to their future success. 
This demand must shew to us, Sir, and 
what is much worse, to all Europe, that 
we have not so much as prevailed with the 
electorate of Hanover to join with us in 
saad poaged for if that electorate had 
to assist the n of Hungary, 
totis viribus, it could Cech desired of 
us to take the greatest part of its army into 
our pay; and when the electorate of 
mover thus openly refuses to join with 
Bs in iia a scheme, can we suppose, that 
any ot wer in Eur ili? I must 
therefore goaclue, eliat aa affairs stand at 
this present conjuncture, it is impossible 
for us to give the queen of Hungary such 
mat needa see ill be effectual for re-es- 
lishing ance of er upon its 
former basis, and for thie: reason, I am 
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against our giving her any farther assist- 
ance that whet kisi fos obliged to by treaty ; 
this assistance I am indeed for giving, not 
because I think it will any way contribute 
towards the preservation or re-establish. 
ment of the balance of power, but merely 
because we are obliged by treaty to give 
it; for I shall always be for a most religious 
observance of treaties, however contrary it 
may be to the practice of the present 
times . 2 


There is another assistance which, ? 
think, Sir, we ought to give, not be. 
cause it will: be an assistance to her, but 
because it will bring distress upon our 
own declared enemies the Spaniards. 
You will readily suppose, Sir, I mean an 
assistance against the Spaniards in Italy. 
I am really surprised how we came to per- 
mit them to send any troops to Italy: I 
think it is an affair which demands a par- 
liamentary enquiry as much as any affait 
that ever happened to us: but whatever 
we may do in this respeet, I hope, care 
will be taken not to permit any such thing 
for the fature. We may by our squadrort 
prevent their pie | any more troops 
thither by sea; and I hope that, by means 
of the alliance we have with the king of 
Sardinia, we shall be able to prevent 
their sending any thither by land. As the 
queen of Spain is, we know, very intent 
upon haying her son Don Philip settled in 
Italy, and her native country freed from 
the dominion of the Germans, this ma 
perhaps be a better, and a shorter method 
of obtaining satisfaction from the Spa- 
niards, than any attack we can make upon 
them either in Europe or America; there- 
fore we are not only in honour but in in- 
terest beund to prevent their making any 
conquests in Itoh es long as they are at 
war with us; for this reason F must 
think, that our allowing their fleet and 
land forces to pass undisturbed to Italy, 
was one of the greatest mdignities, as well 
as one of the greatest prejudices, this na- 
tion ever suffered. 

Having thus, Sir, explained what sort 
of assistance we ought to give to the 

ueen of Hungary, and for what reason ; 

may, I think, conclude, that we ought 
not to assist her fotis'viribus, unless the 
Dutch and some of the most potent princes 
in Germany will agree to do the same, 
and consequently, the second question 
stated by the noble lord can admit of no 
absolute, but a ee aa If a 
other powers, who are equally concerne 
with i will jom with us, his lordship’s 


x 
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question ought to be.answered in the af- 
rmative: if they will not, it. ought cer- 
tainly to be answered in the negative ; 
and unfortunately for his lordship, his 
third question must, in either of these cases, 
have a negative put upon it; for if none 
of the other powers of Europe will join with 
us in assisting the queen of Hungary, and 
consequently we are to give her no assis- 
tance, but what we are obliged to by 
treaty, we have no occasion for taking 
either Hanoverians or any other troops 
into our pay, because it will be more con- 
venient for us, and better, I believe, for 
her, to advance our quota in money ; and 
if she should insist upon our quota in 
troops, we can spare enough, and more 
than enough of our own troops, and may, 
I hope, .have, liberty to march them 
through Hanover for that service. . | 
._ Onthe other hand, Sir, if any of the 
powers of Europe are to join with us in 
assisting the queen, of Hungary, totis 
viribus, the electorate of Hanover. will 
certainly be the first; for.as his majesty 
is absolute in his electorate, if the balance 
of power were really in danger, he would 
certainly order his electorate to join with 
us tolzs viribus, in which case we could 
have no occasion for taking 16,000 Hano- 
verians into our pay, because the electorate 
could, and certainly would send us 16,000 
of those troops it maintains in time of 
peace, at its own expence. If, indeed, 
upon this occasion, the electorate were to 
send, at its own expence, all the troops it 
has now on foot to the assistance of the 
queen of Hungary, and to raise 16,000 
more for the same purpose, there might be 
some reason for our taking that additional 
16,000 into our pay ; but even in this case 
it would be more prudent to take 16,000 
of the troops of any other potentate in 
Europe into our pay, than to desire the 
electorate of Hanover to raise 16,000 fresh 
sib for our service. This, I say, Sir, 
would be more prudent for several very 
substantial reasons: our hiring 16,000 
troops from any other prince in Europe, 
a be an inducement for him to join 
with us in assisting the queen of Hungary, 
or, at least, it might prevent his joining 
with France against us; whereas, without 
any such consideration, I hope, we are 
sure, that the electorate of Hanover will 
never do so: and lastly, Sir, it must be 
allowed that 16,000 veteran troops of any 
ether potentate in Europe, would be more 
fit for immediate service than 16,000 
troops newly raised in Hanover. 
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- Therefore, Sir, if we were to assist the 
queen of Flungary, totis viribus, and were 
to take 16,000 foreign troops into our 
pay, the. troops of Hanover are, in my 
opinion, the last we should think of; but 
as the noble lord was pleased, upon this 
his third question, to state three’ or four 
previous questions, I shall beg leave to 
give every one of ‘them a r answer, 
beginning with the second and the last 
connected. together; because they are in 
effect the very. 'same:..whether the 
of Hanover are. as good, aad as much to 
be depended on, asthe troops of any other 
otentate whatsoever? As to this question, 
F shall grant, Sir, that the veteran troops 
of Hanover .may. be as.good, and are as 
much to be depended ‘on as the troops of 
any other potentate. whatsoever; but it 
Hanover is to join totis vsridus in assisting 
the queen. of Hungary, all its veteran 
troops must be employed at its own ex- 
nce; consequently if we take 16,000 
into our pay, fresh troops must.be raised 
for that purpose, and, I hope, I may say, 
without any derogation, that 16,000 Ha- 
noverians newly raised, are not so good as 
16,000 of the veteran troops of any other 
potentate in. Europe; for in the last war, 
even the veteran troops of Hanover were 
far from being reckoned the best of any 
we had in our service. ; 
The next of his lordship’s previous 
uestions was, Whether the. troops of 
anover are not as well situated as any 
other : and this, if we are to give any real 
assistance to the queen of Hungary, I ab- 
solutely deny; for either Prussian, or 
Saxon, or Swiss troops, are better situated 
for marching to the assistance of the queen 
of Hungary, than those of Hanover. The 
Prussians and Saxons are upon the con- 
fines of Bohemia, and might have joined 
the queen of Hungary’s army in two or 
three days; and as to the Swiss, I was 
surprised to hear his lordship talk of 
marching them down the Rhine to the as- 
sistance of the queen of Hungary, when 
every one knows, that they lie upon the 
borders of her province of Trent, and 
might easily march to join her army, 
either in Italy or Germany, without 
coming near any of the strong places of 
France; so that to march them down the 
Rhine, would really be to march them 
away from, instead of marching them to 
her assistance. But our army in Flanders 
was, it seems, to be the loadstone which 
was to draw whatever troops we hired to 
that corner, where neither could be of 
8 
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any use to the queen of Hungary, without 
a previous concert with the Dutch to at- 
tack France upon that quarter. And as 
the Dutch were so far from being in 4 
concert with us for this purpose, that they 
positively declared against it, and even 
threatened to declare war against us if we 
began the attack there, I cannot yet com- 
prehend, what was our real motive for 
sending our troeps to Flanders ; for if we 
were resolved to assist the queen of Hun- 
gary, surely the best amd most ready way 
would have been to have sent them to Ha- 
nover, in order to join with the troops of 
that electorate, and drive M. Maillebois 
out of Germany, or at least prevent his 
marching to the relief of Prague. In this 
case indeed, the Hanover troops would 
have been the best situated: of any in Eu- 
rope for our purpose ; but then they ought 
to have marched at the expence of the 
electorate, and not at the expence of this 
nation; for the electorate of Hanover is 
as much obliged, both in honour and in- 
terest, to assist the queen of Hungary, 
ed vtr2bus, as this nation ean be supposed 
to be. ee * 
Upon this subject his lordship endea- 
voured to shew, either that we could get 
no other troops to hire, beside the Hano- 
Verian, or that no other troops were so 
proper for us. The Dutch we ouglit not 
to take into our pay, he says,’ because 
we cannot suppose the Dutch will pay 
their own troops in aid of the common 
cause, when they find this nation ready to 
do itfor them. Sir, does not every one 
see, that this objection lies equally strong 
against our taking Hamoverians into our 
ath and I will say in general, that fot 
lf.a century past we have given ourselves 
too much concern about preserving the 
ce of power, and have shewn our- 
selves too ready to take troops into our 
pay for that purpose ; for the powers upon 
the continent would be more careful of 
themselves, and more ready to pay their 
Own troops in aid of the common cause, 
if they did not expect us to be such gene- 
rous fools as to do it for them. By this 
means we have already almost ruined our- 
selves, and now we must, it seems, com- 
plete that ruin, by undertaking alone the 
support of what some gentlemen are 
Pleased: to call the balance of power, 
though it is evident, that it is not so, and 
= “ag evident that, if it were, it would 
€ in our power to support it by our- 
elves alone. ie e se 
‘As for the Danes, Prussians, and 
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Saxons, his lordship thinks, we can have 
none of them, even for our money, be- 
cause they are either jealous of one ano- 
ther, or warped towards the interest of 
France. 1 do not know, Sir, but it may 
be so; and if it is, I am sure, we ought 
not to take any foreign troops into our 
pay, because if no power in Europe will 
assist us, we cannot propose to re-establish 
the balance of power upon its former 
foundation. But if the case be as his lord- 
ship represents, we have ourselves only to 
blame for it; for if we had persuaded the 
court of Vienna to have accepted of the 
terms at first offered by the king of Prussia, 
and had thereby got him to join with us in 
supporting the queen of Hungary, and in 
getting her consort, the grand duke, raised 
to the imperial. throne, I am persuaded, 
neither the Bavarians nor French would 
have attacked her, nor would the Swedes 
have attacked the Muscovites ; but we en- 
couraged the queen of Hungary in her ob- 
stinacy towards Prussia, and by the treat- 
ment the latter met with, at the court of 
Vienna, and especially m this House, we 
at last, sore t his will, drove him into 
the arms of France, which encouraged the 
French to send their troops into Germany ; 
and then, in order to prevent any Musco- 
vite troops being sent to the assistance of 
the: queen of Hungary, they’ prevailed 
with Sweden to declare war against Mus- 
covy, the fate of which has given them a 
handle to get the king of Denmark warped 
over to their interest. Thus it may justly 
be said, that all the present confusions in 
Europe are owing to: the treatment the 
king of Prussia met with upon his invading + 
Silesia; and as he may still have a great 
hand in bringing those confusions to. a 
happy or very unhappy issue for this na- 
tion, I was glad to hear the ‘noble lord 
maintain a proper respect in discoursing of 
so great a character: I wish the same re-! 
spect had been maintained, when the con- 
duct of that prince came first under con-: 
sideration of this House; for I know of no: 
variety in his conduct, except what he has. 
been provoked to by the conduct of those: 
he has had to deal with; and his invasion’ 
of Silesia we had no right to find fault: 
with, nor any ey to condemn. 1 
I come now to his lordship’s first pre-: 
vious question, which was, Whether these: 
Hanoverian troops are as cheap to us as, 
any other forces we can hire? This, his» 
lordship says, the estimates now upon our’ 
table do sufficiently demonstrate. I wish 
his lordship had examined the estimate of 
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the Hanover troops taken into our pay in 
the year 1702, before he had detercattiod 
this question in such a magisterial manner. 
If he had couspared that estimate with the 
estimate now upor our table, he would 
have seen it tently demonstrated by 
rea that these Hanover troops now 
n into our pay will cost us a much 
sum, in proportion to their number, 

than the Hanever troope did in the year 
1702, or than any foreign troops taken into 
the pay of Great Britain ever did. It 
would’ be too tedious to run over all the 
articles of the present estimate, but I must 
beg leave to mention the most extraordi- 
mary. oa 1702 ee ees ci 
ati began to be in our pay only the 
prema and before the eA of thes 
month, when the Convention for them was 
signed, some of them were arrived at the 
appointed place of action, as is declared 
in the Conventien itself; and they were to 
continue no longer in our pay, than til 
the Ist of January following. From hence 
we may see, that they were in actual ser- 
vice, as well as aetual pay, for the chief 
part of one whole campaign, and that we 
were to give thern but seven months pay 
for this whole campaign, which was cach 
more glorious for this nation, and contri- 
buted more to the a a Europe, than 
the next campaign is likely to do; and 
and yet by the estimate for the Hanove- 
riags now on our table, we are to give 
them no less than 16 months pay for the 
ensuing campaign; for it is evident that 
ing the last campaign they neither 
were, nor could be of any service to this 
-nation, te Europe, or to the queen of 


Hungary. 

Another article of the present estimate 
is not only of an excessive but anew kind : 
in 1702, we paid no levy money for the 
Hanover troops then taken into our pay ; 
but by the present estimate we are to pay 
no less a eum than 139,313/. sterling for 
levy money, though the troops were all 
gaised long before we desired to take them 
into our pay, and though no new troops 
are to be raised in Hanover, instead of 
those now taken into our pay. A second 
article of the same kind is the recruitin 
money, amounting to near 20,0004. whi 
is an article never before heard: of in the 
hiring of any troaps, and an article of ex- 
pence which was never allowed even to 
our own army, because this service is al- 
wee for out of the savings that 
necessarily happen every year by mens 
dying, deserting, or being ulled. a third 
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article of the same kind is the pay of the 
officers and men belonging to the Hano- 
verian train, ameunting to near 13,000). 
which is not only new, is an article of 
expence we might have saved to the na. 
tion by sending a sufficient train of our 
own to Flanders; for surely, & train might 
have been sent to Flanders, at a less ex. 
pence from England than from Hanover; 
and considering the vast sums raised yearly 
upon this nation for the service of our 
ordnance, it cannot be su , that we 
had not in our stores cient to 
for this service. And the fourth article of 
a new as well as excessive nature, is the 
great number of Hanoverian ral offi- 
cers now pinned upon us. In the year 
1702, with the 10,000 men then taken 
into our service, we had but one lieute- 
nant general and one major eral ; 
whereas with the 16,000 now into 
our service, we have, and are to pay, ene 
,» two beutenant generals, and three 
major ncaa peo? & most sisgery ‘7 
nary number igadier generals, ai 
camps, majors of brigade, and other sorts 
of superior officers. 

Before I leave this subject, Sir, I must 
— notice of one other ie which 
F seems to me a downright imposition 
pon this nation. In 1702, 8 certain fixed 
sumber of guilders was to be paid at stated 
times at Rotterdam, for the Hanover 
forces ther taken into our pay, so that the 
nation could lose nothing by the exchange; 
but by the present contract, or rather the 
present estimate, for J do not know how 
any contract could be made between the 
king of Great Britain and the elector of 
Hanover, the levy money, recruitng 
meney, and pay of those troops, is to be 
in pounds sterling, at ten gui ten st- 
vers for a pound, when every one knows 
the present exchange is ten guilders 
eighteen stivers, so that this nation loses 
eight stivers upon every pound sterling, 
which upon 657,888/. the whole sum we 
are to pay for the Hanover 
amounts to about 26,(000/. sterling loss to 
this nation, and gain to the electorate of 
elector of Hanover. 

After these observations upon the pre- 
sent estimate, and the convention in 1702 
for the same troops, I hope, no man will 
say, that these Hanover troops ate now 8s 
cheap as those were which we took into 
our pay in 1702; and upon comparing this 
estimate with ali. the treaties we ever made 
for auxiliary troops, it will » ¢ 
these Hanover troops: we now take mto 
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our pay are the dearest of any we ever 
| did, or, E hope, will ever again take into 
| our pay. As these observations, Sir, are 
, all founded upon figures, and very 
; easy and obvious calculations, I shall not 
say, it is an affected ignorance, but I must 
- say it is an inexcusable neglect, that can 
: induce any gentleman to affirm, that these 
; Hanover troops are as cheap as any other 
, forces we can hire. The contrary is so 
. evident, that I could not imagine any of the 
, advocates for this measure would be hardy 
_ enough to state the question in such plain 
_ terms; and supposing the measure could 
; m every other respect be supported, this 
: alone would be a sufficient argument for 
. my being against it. Our paymg such an 
. extravagant price for these Hanover tr 
: will introduce a precedent of a most pernis 
, lows nature to this kingdom; because 
., every foreign prince we may hrereafter have 
; occasion to treat with for auxiliary troops, 
. wil expect the same terms we now allow 
; . the elector of Hanover, and will refuse 
‘ sa if we refuse agreeing to his 
, terms. e elector of eeu ask 
what he pleases for his troops, and his Bri- 
, fish ministers may have complaisance 
, enough to agree to all his demands: they 
, ze even do so with an expectation, that 
; extravagant demands will not be re- 
, fused by a British parliament ; but if they 
. are there agreed to, they can be refused 
, by no other power or authority; and 
, Merefore, it would be both a most criminal 
, and a most inexcusable complaisance in us 
, aie to such extravagant demands. 
, caving thus, Sir, answered all his lord- 
8 previous questions, and having an- 
, Srered them in a manner, I believe, which 
he little expected, the reply which from 
thence naturally flows to his third princi- 
_ Pal question, is, that suppose we are to 
assist the queen of Hungary, and suppose 
We are to assist her with our whole force, 


the Hanover troops ought not to be made a’ 


part of that force, nor ought the electorate 
of Hanover to desire any such thing of us, 
cause it is equally with us obliged, both 
‘0 Ronour and interest, to assist the queen 
ae ungary, and consequently ought, 
. be Own expence, to assist her with all 
here it has in actual pay. We ought 
7 ore to have looked out tor the troops 
some other potentate; and if we could 
no such troops to hire, it was, and is 

ae an unanswerable argument against 
wh ee her any other assistance than 
at we stand engaged to by treaty; and 


t have given her 
(VOL. XIE, j . : = 
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money, Wich would have been more con- 
venient for us, and better for her, than 
any proportionable number of troeps we 
could have sent to her assistance. 

But as the noble lord was pleased ta 
state us another question u this head, 
and thereupon endeavoured to shew that 
we ought to assist her with troops rather 
than money, I shall beg leave to consider 
the arguments he made use of for this 
purpose. His lordship was pleased to say, 
upon the authority of an hon. gentleman, 
that if we gave the queen of Hungary an 
large sum of money, a great part of it 
would be squandered among the Austrian 
mimisters and favourites. Whatever re- 
gard his lordship may pay to the autho- 
rity he quoted, t can lay no great stress 
upon it; because from the consequenccs 
of that hon. gentleman’s negociations we 
have no reason to suppose, that his know- 
ledge of foreign affairs is very exact or ex- 
tensive; and ifhe knows any thing of pub- 
lic money’s being squandered among mi- 
nisters, I am persuaded, he got his know- 
ledge of these matters at home and not 
abroad. I shall grant, that sech @ misap- 
plication of public money is but too fre- 
quent at most courts, and we in this coun- 
try have from experience great reason to 
be jealous of it; but the present court of 
Vienna is as little to be suspected of such 
a misapplication as any court ever was; 
for the queen of Hungary could not have 
made such a glorious stand as she has al- 
ready done, against so many and such 
powerful enemies, ifany of her money had 
been squandered among ministers and fa- 
vourites; and for this reason, if we are to 
raise a million and a half for her support, 
I should chuse to put it under her own 
management, in order to enable her to 
support herself rather than to put it 
under the management of our own mi- 
misters, in order to enable them to 
support her with troops. This, I say, I 
should chuse, and I am directed to this 
choice by the very measure now under 
our consideration ; for if she had been to 
contract for 16,000 veteran troops, I am 
sure she might, and would have got them 
for much less than we are to pay for thicse 
16,000 Hanoverians. 

Another objection his lordship made to 
our assisting the queen of Hungary with 
any large sum of money was, that it would 
be a sort of vote of credit, and might be 
converted by our ministers here to very 
bad purposes. Sir, we might easily pre+ 
vent this by our method of granting. it; 
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for if we ordered it to be ast directly to 
her minister here, or to such persons as she 
should appoint, I am persuaded, every 
shilling of it would be faithfully and spee- 
dily remitted to her. Some of the little 
petty princes of Germany may perhaps 
submit to give a receipt for 30,000/. when 
they receive but 20,000/. but the queen of 
Hungary has shewn too much spirit to be 
suspected of any such mean submission. 
If a million and a half were granted to her 
by the British parliament, I am convinced 
she would insist upon every shilling of it 
being paid: She would scorn to let any 
British minister go shares with her in the 
grant, or to give a receipt for more than 
she actually received. 

But, Sir, when the noble lord seems to 
. be so suspicious of our ministers, and of 
their purloining 500,000/. out of a million 
and a half, in case we should grant such a 
sum to the queen of Hungary, I wonder 
he does not see, that what we are now to 
grant is worse than a vote of credit, be- 
cause it is an absolute gift to the crown of 
at least 600,000/. For as no new troops 
are to be raised in Hanover, and as these 
16,000 men must have been paid and main- 
tained by his majesty, though we had not 
taken them into our pay, I am persuaded 
the difference between the expence of 
maintaining them at home, and the ex- 
pence of marching them to, and main- 
taining them in Flanders, or any part 
of Germany, will not amount to the odd 
57,000/. and consequently, whatever we 
pay for those troops above that expence, 
ought to be looked on as a free gift to his 
majesty, which his ministers may apply, 
if he pleases, towards replenishing the 
coffers of an exhausted civil list: and I 
wish no part of it may be applied to any 
worse purpose: for though his majesty is 
not to be so much as suspected of consent- 
ing to any wrong agnlicanon of public 
money, yet experience has shewn that the 
civil list money, or any public money, 
which is not to be strictly accounted for to 
parliament, may by ministers be ape ted 
to very vile purposes without the know- 
ledge of their master. . 

I now come, Sir, to the particular view, 
which the noble lord says, we have in 
supporting the queen of Hungary, and 
which, he says, cannot be answered by 
our supporting her with money only. 
This view, his Jordship tells us, is to pre- 
vent the French from making any further 
acquisitions in Flanders. How his lord- 
ship’s imagination came to suggest any 
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such view to him, I cannot tell, but I 
am convinced, no one of our ministers 
ever had sucha view: they know, that the 
neutrality of the Dutch depends upon 
France’s attempting no such thing, and 
therefore, there never was the least occa- 
sion for our sending any of our own troops 
to Flanders, and much tess for our sending 
any auxiliaries there, unless the Dutch 
had desired it, in order to enable them to 
break the neutrality they have hitherto so 
religiously observed : and ifthey had done 
this, we should have had no occasion to 
send any of our.auxiliary troops to Flan- 
ders ; for with the assistance of the Dutch, 
and by sending 10 or 12,000 more of our 
own troops thither, which we might easil 
have spared, we could have formed su 
an army in Flanders, as would have been 
sufficient to oppose any of the designs of 
France in that part of the world, especially 
if by sending our auxiliaries to the assist- 
ance of the queen of Hungary in. Ger- 
many, we had enabled her to drive the 
French out of that country, because she 
might then, and certainly would have 
come down upon the Rhine, with such an 
army as would have prevented the French 
from being able to push any conquests in 
Flanders. For as France lies much more 
open upon the side of Germany than upon 
that of Flanders, their own prudence 
would have directed, and even necessity 
would have drove them to have stood upon 
the defensive in Flanders, in order to have 
sent their most powerful armies towards 
the Rhine, because, in Flanders, they may 
defend themselves by their strong gar- 
risons, but towards Germany they must 
defend themselves by their numerous 
armies. 

Thus, Sir, in every light this measure 
can be considered, it must appear to be 
wrong. As the balance of power, in the 
present situation of the affairs of Europe, 
no more depends upon the power of the 
House of Austria, than upon the power of 
any other House in Germany, it was 
wrong in us to think of giving the House 
of Austria any farther assistance than we 
were obliged to by treaty, unless the other 
powers of Europe, equally concerned, had 
joined with us in restoring that House to 
the imperial diadem, as well as in pro- 
curing it an equivalent from France for the 
dominions it Tes been lately dispossessed 
of. Ifit had been right to give the queen 
of Hungary a greater assistance than we 
were obliged to by treaty, and to take fo- 
reign troops into our pay for that purpose, 
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it was wrong to take Hanoverians. If it 
had been right to take Hanoverians, it was 
wrong to take them at such an extravagant 
ptice: and: if it'had been right to take 
them at any price, it was wrong to march 
them into Flanders, because they must 
march back again to Germany, before 
they can be of any use to the queen of 
Hungary. --_ - 

But really, in my opinion, Sir, and ac- 
cording to the present appearance of 
things, I cannot believe, that either the 
Hanoverians or Hessians, or even our own 
troops, will march into Germany, or give 
the queen of Hungary any real assistance. 
Let us consider, Sir, that both the Hano- 
verians and Hessians are the emperor’s 
subjects, and, consequently, their fighting 
even as auxiliaries against him may ex- 
pose their masters to the ban of the em- 
pire. Nay, the ban, I believe, would be 
the certain consequence, if we should hap- 
per to be unsuccessful in the war ; there- 

ore, though the elector of Hanover and 
the prince of Hesse may allow their troops 
to take our money, I do not believe, they 
will allow their troops to engage against 
the emperor. This, Sir, is the case of the 
Hanoverian and Hessian troops, and as to 
eur own troops, I do not think it possible 
for them to march to the farther end of 
Germany. How shall we subsist them 
upon their march thither? How shall we 
subsist them after they are there? How 
shall we recruit them? How shall we pre- 
serve the remains of our army, in case it 
should happen to meet with a defeat? 
These, Sir, are questions very material, 
and I protest, I do not see how any one of 
them can be answered. What change 
may be produced in the present face of 
affairs by the good conduct of the court of 
Vienna, and the bad conduct of the court 
of Versailles, I do not know, nor is it pos- 
sible for human wisdom to foresee; for 
the conduct of the one may be so good, 
and that of the other so bad, as may give 
courage, and even a probable view of suc- 
cess, to some of the princes of Germany, 
to act against the emperor they have 
chosen: and I am sure, the electorate of 
Hanover in particular has great reason to 
resent the scurrilous treatment it has lately 
met with from the French, with regard to 
the neutrality it was forced into, and espe- 
cially the insulting manner in which the 
French ministers openly talked at all the 
courts of Europe of that neutrality’s being 


solicited, and even begged, of the French 
court by that electorate. 
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One cannot therefore determine what 
may hereafter happen, but in deciding the 
ee now before us, we must consider 
the present posture of affairs only, and 
from thence we must conclude, that the 
Hanoverian troops neither can, nor will 
act against the emperor. Iam sure, no 
man, who has any regard for the bgp of 
his majesty’s electoral dominions, will at 
present advise him to expose himself to 
the ban of the empire, by allowing his 
electoral troops to act offensively against 
the emperor ; and if such a ch should 
hereafter happen in the affairs of Europe, 
as to render such a step advisable, it will 
then be time enough for us to take those 
Hanoverian troops into our pay. We shall 
thereby save the expence of maintaining 
them for seven or eight months, when 
they neither will nor can be of any service 
either to us or the queen of Hungary; 
and considering the present distressed 
condition of this nation, the heavy war 
we are already engaged in, and the more 
heavy war we are like to be engaged 
in, this is a saving which, I am sure, a 
true British House of Commons will not 
neglect. 


Mr. Philips : 


Sir; the question now before you is 
of the utmost importance to this nation: it 
is no less than whether you shall take 
16,000 Hanoverians into British pay, at a 
time when you are at peace with all the 
world except Spain, against whom it is im- 
possible these troops can be employed ; at 
atime when you have a large fleet, suffi- 
cient not only to defend your coasts, but 
invade and annoy others; at a time when 
the nation groans under the load of heavy 
taxes and a large debt, and at a time when 
all the powers of Europe are so employed, 
that it 1s impossible for any of them to hurt 
England : to what end then are these tro 
to be taken into our pay? Is it to assist the 
queen of Hungary against the emperor ? 
No. _ By the treaty of Munster, by the 
laws of the empire, the troops of none of 
the imperial states can act against the em- 
peror; much less can the troops of Ha- 
nover against an emperor that Hanover it- 
self has acknowledged, and joined in the 
election of. It was said by an hon. gentle- 
man, that these troops can, and will act im 
conjunction with the British ea we where- 
ever it shall be advised; but I believe, it 
will never be thought advisable, that they 
should act against the emperor, because 
the consequence must be, that Hanover will 
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he put to the ban of the empire. A dis- 
tinction was made by an hon. gentlemaa 
between acting against the emperor, and 
acting against the empire, but it was a dis- 
tinction without a difference; because, as 
the emperor was elected and acknowledged 


by a majority of the electors and the other | 


princes of the empire, and had an actual 
subsidy granted him of 50 Roman months, 
the acting against him cannot but be con- 
silered as acting against the empire. All 
states must, in the nature of thin ield 
to a majority, and a majority (which I 
have often been sorry to see) concludes 
this House. 

There is no power then, but France, that 
these troops can be supposed to act against ; 
apd shall England, unallied and unsup- 
alata become principals in a war against 

rance? Oh, but it is said, the Dutch may 
still come in: has not that experiment been 
tried, and have they not decinred: they 
will not? And why will they nat? Sir, 
there must be a uniformity of opinions and 
counsels, to engage nations to act toge- 
ther. You lost the confidence of your 
did allies the Dutch, when you threw 
yourselves into the arms of France; and 
what steps have you taken since to regain 
that confidence? Were they so much as 
consulted on any one measure that you 
have taken? Was not the new emperor ac- 
knowledged without their advice? Was 
there not a treaty of neutrality made with 
France for Hanover without their advice ? 
And now we want the Dutch to act against 
France, and to guaranty Hanover. 

Sir, it is Hanover, and Hanover only, 
that seems now to be our care: that is 
to be guarantied by all our treaties ; and 
aa ngland must maintain the troops of 

anover, all her troops, even the 4,000 
men that she herself stipulated to provide 
for the support of the Pragmatic Sanction ; 
and these troops we are to maintain at 
treble the expence they cost the elector of 
Hanover. Is not this contrary to the Act 
of Settlement? Is not this unhinging the 
yery frame of our constitution ? 

Sir, I am as much for preserving the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, and for assisting 
the queen of Hungary, as any one man in 
_ this House; but 1 am for doing it in a 
practicable way, which is by giving her 
money. Last year, when it was agreed to 
send over the troops to Flanders, (which, 
by the way, was no otherwise agreed to, 
than by voting the staff and hospital for 
that service) every man in this House was 
made to believe, the Dutch would come in; 

1 . 
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and it was celled a mad and unaccountable 
scheme, to to act on the contment 
without them ; but what followed? There 
were seven embarkations, the first in May, 
the last in September ; still the Dutch la 

uiet, the Hanoverians did not arrive ti 
Octaher: but did this mighty army pre- 
vent the French from marching to the as- 
sistance of the emperor? No. Did not 
Harcourt, did not Maillebois march while 
we remained, and still remain inactive m 
Flanders ? 

The charge of troops there in our pay 
comes to above 1,354,000. and would not 
half that sum remitted in money to the 
queen of Hungary, enable her to all 
her own battles? It was said by an hoa, 
gentleman, the money cannot be sent her 
time enough; but have we ao credit 
abroad? I am sure, the money can reach 
her much sooner than the troops can march 
to her assistance. I cannot help taking 
notice of the large sum the Hanover troops 
amount to, no less than 657,8882 out of 
which 14,8864. per annum, is charged for 
recruiting money, though you pay none to 
the Hessians. But the most extraordinary, 
and, indeed, surprising article is the levy- 
money, which comes to near 140,000V. aad 
is at the rate of 18/. for every horseman, 
and 6/. 15s. for every feotman that was 
raised ; and this to be paid for forces that 
were not raised for our service, but had 
been long on foot. It was said, indeed, 
you are to pay no subsidy for these troops, 
which you are obliged to do for all other 
foreign troops: I wish I could look oa 
these troops as really foreign ones ; but I 
beg leave to take notice, that this levy- 
money amounts to near four times as much 
as the subsidy we pay for the Hessians; 
and I am Sabie ane ce that these 
troops, which are charged to us at 392,697 
per annum, were maintained by the king, 
at Hanover, for 100,000/. per annum. 

Gentlemen blame others for being jer 
lous: Sir, jealousy in a member of parlia- 
ment is as great a virtue, as over-credulity 
is a vice ; but it is said, we should give rea- 
sons for our jealousy : what stronger rea- 
son, Sir, can be given for it, than when we 
see so dangerous an exertion of the pre- 
rogative, as the taking of 16,000 Hano- 
verians into British pay, without the ad- 
vice or consent of parliament? But it was 
said by an hon. gentleman, that this is no 
exertion of the prerogative at all, because 
the troops are not to be paid till the par- 
liament votes them; but will that bon. gen- 
tleman say, that the parliament has bad xs 
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free option in this case? Was not the mea- | T1sH Pay. Irom the Gentleman’s Ma- 


sure taken without the parliament’s ad- 
vice, and the troops ordered to march? 
And, I believe in my conscience, that 
many gentlemen in this House (who in 
their hearts condemn the measure) will 
vete for the troops, because they are ac- 
tually taken into oar pay; and because we 
have begun, they think we ought to go on. 

Sir, Ihave a right to be jealous, that 


many of these troops we are to for, 
are not $n e58€ ; and I am wustiied ink that 
jealousy by what I know of our own troops, 
many of which, especially the marines, are 
very far from being complete, though we pay 
for the whole; and many regiments have 
been months, I believe 1 may say, years, 
without heads, without colonels tocommand 
them, by which great savings have been 
made, which ought to be accounted for ; 
and if we are so liable to be deceived at 
home, nauch more may we be so abroad. 
Sir, upon the whole, the taking 16,000 
Hanoverians into British pay, without 
the advice or consent of parliament, 1s 
enough to awaken and alarm every honest 
Briton ; and a minister that was bold 
enough te advise it, may likewise advise 
the sending for them aver hither; but 
let them be where they will, they must 
suck the blood and vitals of this kingdom, 
and as they drain us, they must necess@- 
rily tend to enslave us, and to deprive us 
of that power of resistance, which every 
Englishman is entitled to, whenever his 
property shall happen to be invaded. The 
minister was too wise a man, and too 
faithful a subject to advise the king te 
employ Hasoverians, to render him odious 
to his British subjects. An hon. gen- 
tleman was pleased to say, he would be 
for no measure that should give dissatis- 
faction to the king. Sir, I believe, it was 
impossible for any measure to be invent- 
ed, that could be more disagreeable to 
the people of England in general; and if 
the ministers neglect the true interest of 
their sovereign, which is to advise him to 
€ such measures as may render him 
amiable to his people, it is high time for 
the parliament to interpcse; and that, I 
hope, they will now do, by giving a nega- 
tive to this question. 


‘The question being put, it was deter- 
mined in favour of the proposal, for main- 
taining the Hanoverian troops, by 260 
against 193. 


DEBATE IN THE ComMMONS ON TAKING 
TRE Hanoverian Troops INTO Bnri- 


fener December 10. The House 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 


Supply, 
Sir Wiliam Yonge rose and said: 


Sir; though the general state of 
the kingdoms of Parsee cannot be sup- 
posed to be wholly unknown in this as- 
sembly, yet since the decision of the ques- 
tion now before us must depend upon the 
conceptions which every man hes formed 
with regard to the affairs on the continent, 
it will be necessary to exhibit them to view 
in a narrow compass, that nothing which 
may contribute to our information may 
be overlooked or forgotten. 

The late emperor, for some time before 
his death, finding that there remained 
little hopes of male issue, and that his 
family would be consequently in danger 
of losing part of the honours and dignities 
which it had so long enjoyed, turned his 
thoughts to the security of his hereditary 
dominions, which he entailed upon his 
eldest daughter, to preserve them from 
being broken into fragments, and divided 
among the numerous pretenders to them: 
and that this settlement might be preserv- 
ed from violation, employed all the oppor- 
tunities which any extraordinary con- 
junctures presented to him of obtaining 
the concurrence and ratification of the 
neighbouring states. 

As it was always the interest of this 
nation to support the House of Austria, 
as a counterbalance to the power of France, 
it was easy to procure from us a solemn 
accession to this important settlement ; 
and we therefore promised to support it, 
whenever it should be attacke This 
was in reality only a promise to be watch- 
ful for our own advantage, and to hinder 
that increase of French influence, which 
must at length be fatal to ourselves. 

The like engagements were proposed 
to many other powers,, which proposals 
were by most of them accepted, and 
among others by France, upon considerar 
tion of a very large increase of her domie 
nions; and it was ho that whatever 
might be determined by the electors with 
respect to the impenal dignity, the here- 
ditary dominions of the House of Austria 
would remain in the same family, and 
that France would be hindered by her own 
engagements from disturbing the peace of 
the empire. 


* Compiled by Dr. Johnson. 
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But no sooner did the death of the em- 
peror give the enemies of the House of 
Austria hopes of gratifying without dan- 
ger their resentment and ambition, than 
almost all the neighbouring princes began 
to revive their pretensions, and appeared 
resolved to recover by force, what they 
alleged to have been only by force with- 
held from them. Armies were raised on 
all sides, invasions either attempted or 
threatened from every quarter, and the 
whole world looked upon the daughter of 
the emperor of Germany either with pity 
or with joy, as unable to make any stand 
against the general confederacy, and 
under a necessity of yielding to the most 
oppressive terms, and purchasing peace 
from her enemies at their own price. 

It cannot be mentioned, without indig- 
nation, that this universal combination 
was formed and conducted by the influ- 
ence of the French, who, after having 
agreed to the Pragmatic Sanction, omit- 
ted no endeavours to promote the violation 
of it; and not only incited the neighbour- 
ing princes to assert their claim by pro- 
mises of assistance, but poured numerous 
armies into the empire, not only to pro- 
cure by force, and without the least re- 
gard to equity, an election in favour of 
the duke of Bavaria, but to assist him in 
the invasion of the Austrian dominions, 
of which the settlement had been ratified 
by their concurrence, purchased at a price 
which might justly have been thought too 
great, even though they had observed 
their stipulations. 

The pleas which they advanced in vin- 
dication of their conduct, it is not neces- 
sary to relate; since, however artfully 
they may be formed, the common sense 
of mankind. must perceive them to be false. 
It is to no purpose, that they declare 
themselves not to have receded from their 
promise, because they enter the empire 


ony as auxiliaries, and their troops act. 
unde 


r the command of the elector of Ba- 
varia; since he that furnishes troops for 
the invasion of those territories which he 
is obliged to protect, may very justly 
be considered as an invader: as he who 
assists a thief, partakes the guilt of theft. 

- All contracts, Sir, whether between 
states or private persons, are to be under- 
stood according to the known intention 
of the two parties; and I suppose it will 
not be pretended, by the most hardened 
advocate for the conduct of the French, 
that the late emperor would have pur- 
chased, at so dear a rate, their accession 
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to the Pragmatic Sanction, if he had sup- 
posed, that they still thought themselves 
at liberty to employ all their treasure 
and their force in assisting others’ to vio- 
late it. 

It is well known, that an unsuccessful 
war, which the French are likewise sus- 
pected of assisting, had, a short time be- 
tore the death of the emperor, weakened 
his forces, and exhausted his revenues; 
and that therefore, when he was surprised 
by death, he left his family impoverished 
and defenceless; so that his daughter 
being without money or armies, and press- 
ed by enemies on every side of her domi- 
nions, was immediately reduced to such 
distress as perhaps she only was able to 
support, and such difficulties as no other 
would have entertained the least hope of 
being able to surmount. 

In the first crush of her calamities, when’ 
she was driven by the torrent of invasion 
from fortress to fortress, and from king- 
dom to kingdom, it is not to be deni 
that most of the guarantees of the Prag- 
matic Sanction stood at gaze, without at- 
tempting that relief which she incessantly 
called upon them to afford her ; and which 
indeed they could deny upon no other 

retence, than that they were convinced 
it would be ineffectual, that her ruin was 
not to be prevented, and that she must 
be swallowed up by the deluge of war, 
which it appeared impossible to resist or 
to divert. 7 

The queen, however, determined to as- 
sert her rights, and to defend her domi- 
nions ; and therefore assembled her forces, 
and made such opposition, that some of 
her enemies, finding the war, to which 
they were encouraged only by a belief of 
the certainty of success, likely to become 
more hecardous than they expected, soon 
desisted from their claims, and consented 
to peace upon moderate conditions; and 
the most formidable of her enemies, being 
alienated from the French by experience 
of their treachery, and perhaps intimidated 
by the bravery of his enemies, was at last | 
willing to become neutral, and to be satis- 
fied with the recovery of his own claims, 
without assisting the elector of Bavaria. 

Thus far has this illustrious princess 
struggled in the tempest of the continent 
with very little assistance from her con- 
federates; but it cannot be supposed, that 
these violent efforts have not exhausted 
her strength, or that she must not be at 
length overpowered by the armies which 


the French, enraged at the disappoint- 
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ment of their schemes, are sendi inst 
her. She has an Euereble oan to 
our assistance, promised by the most so- 
lemn stipulations, and therefore not to be 
withheld u " any views of present ad- 
vantage. e prudence and magnanimit 
which she has Sacovered, prove, that she 
deserves to be supported upon the common 
principles of generosity, which would not 
suffer a brave man to look idly upon a 
heroine struggling with multitudes; and 
the opposition which she has been able to 
make alone, shews that assistance will not 
be vain. 

These considerations, though, since par- 
liament has determined to assist her, they 
are not immediately necessary in a ques- 
tion which relates only to the manner in 
which that assistance shall be given, are 
yet not entirely useless; since they may 
contribute to overbalance any prejudices 
that may obstruct the schemes which have 
been formed, and quicken the endeavours 
of men who might be inclined to reject 
those counsels to which any specious ob- 
jections shall be raised, or to lose that 
time in deliberation, which ought to be 
employed in action. 

As the assistance of this distressed 
princess has been already voted by parlia- 
ment, it is now no longer to be enquired, 
what advantages can be gained to this na- 
tion by Poecune her, or whether the be- 
nefits of victory will be equivalent to the 
hazards of war? These questions are alrea- 
dy determined. It has already appeared 
necessary to this House, to restore the 
balance of power by preserving the House 
of Austria; and the only question, there- 
fore, that remains is, by what means we 
shall endeavour to preserve it? and whe- 
ther the means that have already been 
used, deserve our approbation ? 

Among the several schemes that were 
proposed for this end, it appeared most 
proper to the ministry to form an army in 
the Low Countries, whence they might be 
ready to march wherever their presence 
might be required, and where they might 
be easily supplied with necessaries. This 
army was to be raised with expedition ; 
the affairs of the queen of Hungary could 
admit of no delay; auxiliary troops were 
therefore to be hired, and it appeared to 


them more proper to hire the troops of 


Hanover than of any other nation. 


That the affairs of the queen of Hungary | 


would admit of no delay, and that there- 
fore the army in the Low Countries was 
very speedily to be formed, cannot be 
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doubted by any one that compares her 
power with that of the nation against 
which she was contending; a nation in- 
cited by a long train of success to aspire 
to universal monarchy; a nation which 
has long been assembling armies, and ac- 
cumulating treasures, in order to give law 
to the rest of the world; which had for 
many years stood against the united force 
of all the bordering powers, and to which 
the House of Austria is not equal in its 
full strength, much less when its treasures 
had been exhausted, and its troops destroy- 
ed in an unfortunate war before the death 
of the emperor; and when almost every 
part of its dominions was threatened by a 
particular power, and the troops of each 
province were employed in the defence of 
their own towns; so that no great armies 
could be collected, because no place could 
be left without defenders. 

Such was the state of the Austrian do- 
minions, when the troops of France broke 
in upon them; and in this state it must 
readily be acknowledged, that neither 
courage nor prudence could procure suc- 
cess; that no stratagems could long divert, 
nor any resistance repel, such ey 
of power; and that therefore relief must 
be speedy to be efficacious. 

That to bring the relief which we had 
promised, with expedition sufficient to 
procure any advantages to our ally, to pre- 
serve her provinces from being laid waste, 
her towns from being stormed, and her 
armies from being ruined; to repress the 
confidence of the French, and recall them 
from conquests to the defence of their 
own territories, it was apparently neces- 
sary to hire foreign troops; for to have 
sent over all our own forces, had been to 
have tempted the French to change their 
design of invading the Austrian dominions, 
into that of attacking Great Britain, and 
attempting to add this kingdom to their 
other conquests ; to have raised new troops 
with expedition equal to the paar that 
demanded them, was either absolutely im- 
possible, or at least any difficult; and 
when raised, they would have been only 
new troops, who, whatever might be their 
courage, would have been without skill in 
war, and would therefore have been dis- 
trusted by those whom they assisted, and 
despised by those whom they opposed. — 

Nothing therefore remained, but that 
auxiliaries should be tried, and the only 

uestion then to be decided, was, what na- 
tion should be solicited to supply us? 
Nor was this so difficult to be answered as 
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im former times, since there was net the 
usual liberty of choice; many of the 
princes who send their treops to fight for 
other powers, were at that time either in- 
fluenced by the promises, or bribed by the 
money, or intimidated by the forces of 
France; some of them were engaged in 
schemes for enlarging their own dominions, 
and therefore were unwilling to supply 
others with those treops for which they 
were themselves projectmg employment ; 
and aps, of some others it might rea- 
sonably be doubted, whether they would 
not betray the cause which they should 
be retained to support, and whether they 
would not in secret wish the depression of 
the queen of Hungary, by means of these 
invaders whom they promised to resist. 

Sir, amidst all these considerations, 
which there was not time completely te 
adjust, it was necessary to tarn their eyes 
eee some power to which nene of these 
objections could be made; and therefore 
they immediately fixed upon the electorate 
of Lanuver, as subject to the same me- 
narch, and of which, therefore, the troops 
might be properly considered as our na- 
tional allies, whose interest and inclinations 
must be the same with our own, and whose 
fidelity might be warranted by our own 
sovereign. 

It was no small advantage that the con- 
tract for these troops could be made with- 
out the delay of tedivus negociations ; 
that they were ready to march upon the 
first notice, and that they had been long 
learned in the exactest discipline. 

The concurrence of all these circum- 
stances easily determined our ministers in 
their choice, and the troops were ordered 
to join the British in the Low Countries; 
a step which so much alarmed the French, 
that they no longer endeavoured to push 
forward their conquests, nor appeared to 
entertain any other design than that of 
defending themselves, and returning in 
safety to their own country. 

Such was the conduct of our ministry, 
such were their motives, and such has been 
their success; nor do I doubt but this 
House will, upon the most rigcrous exa- 
mination, find reason to approve both their 
integrity and prudence. Of their integrity 
they could give no greater proof, than 
their confidence of the agreement of this 
House to measures which, though con- 
formable in general to our resolutions, 
were not particularly communicated to 
us; because, mdeed, it could not be done 
without loss of time, which it was neces- 
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=) to improve with the utmost diligence, 
and a discovery of those designs, which 
ought onty to be known by the enemy 
after they were executed. Of their pru- 
ce, their success is a sufficient evi- 
dence; and therefore I cannot doubt but 
gentlemen wil give a sanction to their 
’ providing, according to the 
estimates before the committec, for the 
support of troops, which have been found 
of so great use. 


Lord Powleti : 


Sir; the hon. gentleman has with 
se much clearness and elegance displayed 
the state of Europe, explained the neces- 
sity of hiring tgn troops, and showed 
the reasons for which the of Ha- 
nover were preferred to those of any other 
nation, that I believe it net to be of any 
use to urge other arguments than those 
which he has produced. 

As therefore it is indisputabty neces- 
sary to hire troops, and-‘none can be hired 
which can be so safely trusted as those of 
Hanover, I cannot but agree with the hon. 
gentleman, that this measure of his ma- 
jesty ought to be supported. 


Sir John St. Aubyn followed lord Pow- 
lett. For the Speech of the hon. baronet 
see p. 949. 


Mr. Bladen : 


Sir; if zeal were any security 
against error, I should not willingly op- 
pose the hon. gentleman who has now de- 
clared his senttments; and declared them 
with such ardour, as can hardly be pro: 
duced but by sincerity; and of whom 
therefore it cannot be doubted, that he 
has delivered his real opinion; that he 
fears, from the measures which he censures, 
very great calamities; that he thinks the 
public tranquillity in danger; and be- 
lieves that his duty to his country obliged 
him to speak on this occasion with unusual 
vehemence. 

But I am too well acquainted with his 
candour to imagine, that he expects his as- 
sertions to be any farther regarded than 
they convince: or that he desires to debat 
others from the same freedom of reason 
which he has himself used. 1 shall there- 
fore proceed to examine his opinion, and 
to show the reasons by which F am m 
duced to differ from him. | 

The arguments upon which he has 
chiefly insisted, are the danger of hiring 
the troops of Hanover in any circum 
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stances, and the impropriety of hiring | 
them now without the previous approbation 
of parliament. 

e danger of taking into our pay the 
forces of Hanover, the contrariety of this 
conduct to the act of Settlement, and the 
infraction of our natural privileges, and 


. the violation of our liberties which is 


. threatened by it, have been asserted in 


wi 


strong terms, but I think not proved 
proportionate force; for we have 
heard no regular deduction of conse- 
rece by which this danger might be 

own, nor have been informed, how the 


engagement of 16,000 Hanoverians to 


duall 
| may by 


. setve us against France for the ensuing 


year, can be considered as more destruc- 


_ live to our liberties than any other forces. 


It is indeed insinuated, that this conduct 


" will furnish a dangerous precedent of pre- 
. ference 


ted to Hanover above other, 
nations ; and that this preference may gra- 
be advanced, till in time Hanover 
a servile ministry be preferred to 


_ Great Britain herself, and that therefore 


_ all such partiality ought to be crushed in 
~ the beginning, and its authors pursued 


with indignation and abhorrence. 
That to prefer the interest of Hanover 


. tothat of Great Britain would be in a very 
_ high degree criminal in a British ministry, 


I believe no man in this House will go 
about to deny ; but if no better proof can 
be reduced, that such preference is in- 
tended, than the contract which we are 
now desired to ratify, it may be with rea- 
son hoped, that such atrocious treachery is 
et at a great distance; for how does the 
of Hanoverian troops show any prefe- 
rence of Hanover to Great Britain ? 

The troops of Hanover are not hired by 

the ministry as braver or more skilful than 
hose of our own country; they are not 
ed to command or to instruct, but to 
assist us; nor can [ discover, supposing it 
possible to have raised with equal expedi- 
tion the same number of forces in our own 
country, how the ministry can be charged 
with preferring the Hanoverians by ex- 
posing them to danger and fatigue. 

But if it be confessed, that such num- 
bers would not possibly be raised, or, at 
least, not possibly disciplined with the ex- 
pedition that the queen of Hungary re- 
quired, it will be found, that the Hanove- 
rians were at most not preferred to our 
own nation but to other foreigners, and 
for such preference reasons have been al- 
ready given which I shall esteem conclu- 
sive, till I hear them contuted. 

{ VOL, XII] 
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The other objection on which the hon. 
gentleman thought it proper to insist, was 
diag from parliament 
& previous approbation of the contract 
which is now before us; a neglect, in hjs 
opinion, so criminal, that the ministry can- 
not be acquitted of arbitrary government, 
of squandering the public money by their 
own caprice, and of assuming to them- 
selves the whole power of government. 

But the proof of this enormous usurpa- 
tion has not yet been produced; for it 
does not yet appear, that there was time 
to communicate their designs to parlia- 
ment, or that they would not have been 
defeated by communication; and there- 
fore it is yet not evident, but that when 
they are censured for not having laid their 
scheme before parliament, they are con- 
demned for omitting what was not possi- 
bly to be done, or what could not have 
been done, without betraying their trust 
and injuring their country. 

It is allowed, that parliament had re- 
solved to assist the queen of Hungary, 
and therefore nothing remained for the 
ministers but to execute with their utmost 
address the resolution that had been form- 
ed; if for the prosecution of this design 
they should be found to have erred in 
their choice of means, their mistakes, un- 
less some ill designs may justly be sus- 
pecs are to be innputed to the frailty of 

uman nature, and rather to be pitied, and 
relieved as misfortunes than punished as 
crimes. 

But I doubt not, that in the course of 
our deliberations, we shall find reason for 
concluding that they have acted not only 
with fidelity but prudence; that they have 
chosen the means by which the great end 
which parliament proposed, the succour 
ofthe queen of Hungary, and consequent- 
ly the re-establishment of the balance of 
power, will be most easily attained, and 
that they have taken into the pay of | this 
nation those troops which may be trusted . 
with the greatest security, as they have 
the same prince and the same interest. 

But the hon. gentleman appears in- 
clined to advance a new doctrine, and to 
insinuate, that when any vote is passed by 
parliament, the ministers are to suppose 
some conditions which are to be observed, 
though they were never mentioned, and 
without which the voice of parliament is ' 
an empty sound. In pursuance of this 
supposition, he calls upon us to recollect 
the time and circumstances in which this 
vote was passed; he reminds us, that the 

[3 Uj 
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concession was made in a sudden extita- 
tion of our hearts, in the raptures of 
triumph, and amidst the shouts of con- 
quest, when every man was forming ex- 
pectations which liave never been gratified, 
and planning schemes which could never 
be perfected. 

He seeins therefore to think, that our 
ministers insidiously took advantage of 
our intoxication, and betrayed us in a 
fit of thoughtless jollity to a promise, 
which when made, we hardly understood, 
and which we may thercfore now retract. 
He concludes, that the concession which 
might then escape us ought not to have 
been snatched by our ministers, and made 
the foundation of their conduct, because 
they knew it was made upon false supposi- 
tions, and in prospect of a recompence 
that never would be granted. os 

I hope there is no necessity for declar- 
ing, that this reasoning cannot . safely be 
admitted, since if the vote of parliament be 
not a sufficient warrant for any measure, 
no man can undertake the administration 
of our affairs, and that government which 
no man will venture to serve must be quick- 
ly at an end. 

For my part, I know not how the na- 
tion or parliament has been disappointed 
of any just expectations, nor can I cen- 
ceive that any such disappointments va- 
eate their votes or annul their resolutions, 
and therefore I cannot but think the mi- 
nistry sufficiently justified, if they can 
show that they have not deviated from 
_ them. 


Lord Quarendon: 


Sir; I am so far from thinking that 
the Aa conduct or the present proposals 
of the ministry deserve approbation, that, 
in my opinion, all the arguments which 
have been produced in their favour are ap- 
parently fallacious, and even the positions 
on which they are founded, and whieh are 
laid down as uncontrovertible, are gene- 
rally false. 

It is first asserted, that we are indispen- 
sably obliged to assist the queen of Hun- 
gary against France, and to support her in 
the possession of the hereditary dominions 
of the Austrian House, and from thence is 
precipitatcly inferred the necessity of as- 
sembling armies, and hiring mercenaries, 
of exhausting our treasure, and heaping 
new burthens upon the public. 

That we concurred with other powers 
in promising to support the Pragmatic 
Sanction is not to be denied, nor do I in- 
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tend to insinuate, that the faith of treaties 
ought not strictly to be kept; but we are 
not obliged to perform more than we pro- 
mised, or take upon ourselves the burthen 
which was to be supported by the united 
strength of many potentates, and of which 
we only engaged to bear a certain part. 
We ought undoubtedly to furnish the 
troops which we promised, and ought to 
have sent them, when they were first de. 
manded ; but thére is no necessity that 
we should supply the deficiencies of every 
other power, and that we should deter. 
mine to stand alone in defence of the 
Pragmatic Sanction; that we should by 
romantic generosity impoverish our coun- 
try, and entail upon remotest posterity 
porary and taxes. We ought to be 

onest at all events, we are at liberty like- 


| wise to be generous at our own expence, 


but I think we have hardly a right to 
boast of our liberality, when we contract 
debts for the advantage of the House of 
Austria, and leave them to be paid by the 
industry or frugality of micceading ages. 

It is therefore at least dubious, whether 
we ought to hazard more than we pro 
mised in defence of the House of Austna; 
and consequently the first proposition of 
those who have undertaken the defence of 
the ministry requires to be better estab- 
lished, before it becomes the basis of an 
argument. 

But though it be allowed, that we ought 
to exceed our stipulations, and eng 
more deeply in this cause than we have 
promised, I cannot yet discover upon what 

rinciples it can be proved, that 16,000 

anoverians ought to be hired. Why 
were not our troops sent, which have been. 
so long maintained at home only for op- 
pression and show? Why have they not 
at last been shown the use of those 
which they have so long carried, and the 
advantages of that exercise which 
have been taught to perform with som 
address? Why have they not at length 
been shown for what they had so long re- 
ceived their pay, and informed, that the 
duty of a soldier is not wholly performed 
by strutting at a review? 

If it be urged, that so great a number 
could not be sent out of the kingdom 
without exposing it to insults and irrup- 
tions, let it be remembered how small a 
force was found sufficient for the defence. 
of the kingdom in the late war, when the 
French were masters of a fleet which dis. 
puted for many years the empire of the 
sea; and it will appear, whether it ought 
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to be iniputed to prudence or to cowardice, 
that our ministers cannot now think the 
nation safé without thrice the number, 
though our fleets cover-the ocean, and 
steer from one coast to another without an 
enemy. ; 

But to show more fully the insufficiency 
of the vindication which has been at- 
tempted, and prove, that no concession 
will enable the ministry to defend their 
schemes, even this assertion shall be 
admitted. We will allow for the pre- 
sent, that it is necessary to garrison an 
islamd with numerous forces against an 
enémy that has no fleet. I will grant, 
that invaders may be conveyed through 
the air, and that the formidable, the de- 
testable Pretender, may by some subter- 
raneous passage enter this kingdom, and 
start on a sudden into the throne. Yet 
will not all this liberality avail our minis- 
ters, since it may be objected, that new 
forces might easily have been raised, and 
our own island have been at once de- 
fended, and the queen of Hungary as- 
sisted by our native troops. - 

Since the necessity of expedition is 
urged, it may reasonably be enquired, 
what it was that appeared so immediately 
necessary, or what has been brought to 
pass by this wonderful expedition? Was 
it D to form an army to do no- 
' thing? Could not an expedition in which 
hothing was performed, in which nothing 
was attempted, have been delayed for a 
thort time? and: might not the queen of 
ey have been preserved equally, 
whether the troops of he allies slept and 

fattened in her country or their own ? 
Nothing surely can be more ridiculous 
than to expatiate upon the necessity of 
raising with expedition an useless body of 
_ forces, which has only been a burthen to 
country in which it has been stationed, 
and for which pay is now demanded, 
though they have neither seen a siege nor 
8 battle; though they have made no at- 
mpt themselves, nor hindered any that 

t have been made by the enemy. 
' 0 make this plea yet more contempti- 
rat we are informed, that if we had raised 
hace 12. of our countrymen, they would 
‘ve been unacquainted with arms and 
‘ipline, and therefore they could not 
rif done heli has been La by ae 

| anoverians. is indee 
thar a understand, having never found, 

Englishmen needed any documents or 
rules to e them t d drink 
the o eat and drink at 

€xpence of others, to bask in the sun; 
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or to loiter in the street, or perform any - 
of the wonders that may be ascribed to 
our new auxiliaries ; and therefore I can- 
not but think, that all the actions of the 
four months for which those forces expect 
to be paid, might have been brought te 
by new raised British troops, who 
might in the mean time have learned their 
exercise, and have been made equal te 
any other soldiers that had never seen a 
battle. | 
But if foreign troops were necessary, I 
am still at a loss to find out why those of 
Hanover were chosen, since it.appears to 
me, that by hiting out his troops to Great 
Britain, our monarch only weakens one 
hand to strengthen the other. It might 
be expected, that he should have em- 
ployed these troops against France with- 
out hire, since he 1s not less obliged, either 
by treaty or policy, to protect the House 
of Austria as elector of Hanover, than as 
king of Great Britain. 
Since therefore the troops of Hanover 


were hired, without the consent of parlia- 


ment, they have hitherto performed no- 
thing ; and since it is reasonable to expect, 
that without being paid by Great Britain 
they will be employed against the French, 
I think it expedient to discharge them 
from our service, and to delay the pay 
which is required for the last four months, 
till it shall appear how they have de- 
served it. “ ' 


Mr. Henry For: : 


Sir; though the observations of 
the right hon. gentleman must be allowed 
to be ingenious, and though the eloquence 
with which he has delivered them, natu- 
rally excites attention and regard, yet I 
am obliged to declare, that I have re- 
ceived rather pleasure than conviction 
from his oratory ; and that while I ap- 
plaud his imagination and his diction, I 
cannot but conclude, that they have beer 
employed in bestowing ornaments upon 
error. 

I shall not indeed attempt to confute 
every assertion which I think false, or 
detect the fallacy of every argument which 
appears to me sophistical, but shall leave 
to others the province of showing the 
necessity of engaging in the war on the 
continent, of employing a large force for — 
the preservation of the House of Austria, 
and of forming that army with the utmost 
expedition, and of taking auxiliaries into 
our pay, and confine myself to this single 
question, whether, ‘supposing auxiliaries 
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necessary, it was not prudent to hire the 
troops of Hanover. 

Nothing can be, in my opinion, more 
apparent, than that if the necessity of 
hiring troops be allowed, which surely can- 
not be questioned, the troops of Hanover 
are to be chosen before any other, and that 
the ministry consulted in their resolutions 
the real interest of their country, as well 
as that of our ally. 

The great argument which has in all 
ages been used against mercenary troops, 
is the suspicion which may justly be en- 
tertained of their fidelity. Mercenaries, 
it is observed, fight only for pay, without 
any affection for the master whom the 
serve, without any zeal for the cause which 
they espouse, and without any prospect of 
advantage from success, more than empty 
praises, or the plunder of the field, and 
therefore have no motives to incite them 
against danger, nor any hopes to support 
them in fatigues; that they can lose no- 
thing by flight, but plunder, nor by 
treachery, but honour ; and that therefore 
they have nothing to throw into the ba- 
lance against the love of life, or the 
temptations of a bribe, and will never be 
able to stand against men that fight for 
their native country under the command 
of para whom they esteem and love, 
and whom they cannot desert.or disobey, 
without exposing themselves to perpetual 
exile, or to capital punishment. 

These arguments have always been of 
great force, and therefore that nation 
‘whose defence has been entrusted to fo- 
reigners, has always been thought in 
danger of ruin. Yet there have been con- 
junctures in which almost every state 

as been obliged to rely upon merce- 
naries, and in. compliance with imme- 
diate necessity, to depend upon the 
fidelity of those who had no particular in- 
tercst in supporting them. 
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ther discover cowardice nor treachery, 
without suffering all the punishment that 
can be feared by our native sober ar since 
their conduct must be censured by the 
same prince, of whose approbation they 
are equally ambitious, and of whose di- 
pleasure they are equally afraid. 

As to the troops which any neutral 
prince might furnish, there would be rea- 
son to fear, that either for larger pay, or 
upon any casual dispute that might arne, 
they might be withdrawn from our service 
when they were most needed, or transferred 
to the enemy at a time when his distress 
might compel him to offer high terms, and 
when therefore there was a near prospect 
of an advantageous peace. But of the 
troops of Hanover no such suspicion can 
be formed, since they cannot engage 
against us without rebelling against their 
prince ; for it cannot be imagined, that his 
majesty will fight on once side as elector of 
Hanover, and on the other as king of 
Great Britain ; or that he will obstruct the 
success of his own arms, by furnish pe ier 
troops of Hanover to the enemies of this 
kingdom. 

It therefore appears very evident, that 
we have more to hope and less to fear 
from the troops of Hanover, than from 
any other; since they have the same rea- 
son with ourselves to desire the success of 
the queen of Hungary, and to dread the 
increasing greatness of the French; and 
that they can be suspected neither of 
treachery nor desertion. It is not-¥ 
consistent with that candour with whi 
every man ought to dispute on public af- 
fairs, to censure those measures which 
have been proposed, without proposing 
others that are more eligible ; for it is the 
duty of every man to promote the business 
of the public ; nor do I know why he that 
employs his sagacity only to obstruct it, 


But with { should imagine, that he is of any use 


much greater reason may we trust the | the national council. 


success of the present war, in some dee 
gree, to the troops of Hanover, as they 
are perhaps the only foreign forces against 
which the arguments already recited are 
of no force. They are foreigners, indeed, 
as they are born in another country, and 
governed by laws different from ours; but 
they are the subjects of the same prince, and 
therefore naturally fight under the same 
command; they have the same interest with 
ourselves in the present contest, they have 
the same hopes and the same fears, they 
recommend themselves equally to their 


sovereign by their bravery, and can nei- 


I doubt not but I shall hear many ob- 
jections against the use of these troops, 
and that upon this question, virulence and 
ridicule will be equally employed. But 
for my part, I shall be little affected either 
with the laughter that may be raised by 
some, or the indignation that may be ex- 
pressed by others, but shall vote for the 
continuance of these measures till better 
shall be proposed; and shall think, that 
these troops ought to be retained, unless 
it can be shown, that any others may be 
had, who may be less daigeroak: or of 
greater use. 
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Mr. Pitt : 


Sir; if the hon. gentleman deter- 
mines to abandon his present sentiments 
as soon-as any better measures are pro- 
posed, I cannot but believe, that the mi- 
nistry will very quickly be deprived of one 
of their ablest defenders; for I think the 
measures which have hitherto been pur- 
sued so weak and pernicious, that scarcel 
any alteration can be proposed, that will 
not be for the advantage of the nation. - 

He has already been informed, that 
there was no necessity of hiring auxiliary 
troops, since it does not yet appear, that 
either justice or policy required us to en- 
gage in the quarrels of the continent, that 
there was any need of forming an army in 
the Low Countries, or that, in order to 
form an army, auxiliacies were necessary. 

But not to dwell upon disputable ques- 
tions, I think it may be justly concluded, 
that the measures of our ministry have 
been ill concerted, because it is undoubt- 
edly wrong to squander the public money 
without effect, and to pay armies only to 
be a show to our friends, and a jest to our 
enemies. 

The troops of Hanover, whom we are 
how expected to pay, marched into the 
Low Countries, indeed, and still remain in 
the same place ; they marched to the place 
most distant from enemies, least in danger 
of an attack, and most strongly fortified, 
if any attack had been designed ; nor have 
any claim to be paid, but that they left 

ir own country for a place of greater 
security. 

It is always reasonable to judge of the 
future by the past ; and therefore it is rea- 
sonable to conclude, that the services of 
these troops will not, next year, be of 
equal importance with that for which they 
are now to be paid; and | shall not be 
Surprised, though the opponents of the 
ministry should be challenged, after such 
another glorious campaign, to propose 

tter men, and should be told, that the 
money of this nation cannot be more pro- 
perly employed than in hiring Hanove- 
mans to eat and sleep. 
co to prove yet more particularly, that 

tter measures may be taken, and that 
more useful troops may be retained, and 

t therefore the hon. gentleman may be 
€xpected to quit those to whom he now 
adheres, { shall show, that in hiring the 
orces of Hanover, we have obstructed aur 
Own designs ; that we have, instead of as- 


sisting the queen of Hungary, withdrawn 
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rt of her allies from her; and that we 
1ave burthened the nation with troops, 
from whom no service can be remunably 
expected. 
he advocates for the ministry have on 
this occasion affected to speak of the ba- 
lance of power, the Pragmatic Sanction, _ 
and the preservation of the queen of Hun- 
gary, not only as if they were to be the 
chief care of Great Britain, which, though 
easily controvertible, might perhaps, in 
compliance with long prejudices, be admit- 
ted, but as if they were to be the care of 
Great Britain alone; as if the power of 
France were formidable to no other people, 
as if no other part of the world arould be 
injured by becoming a province to an uni- 
versal monarchy, and being subjected to 
an arbitrary government of a French de- 
puty, by being drained of its inhabitants, 
only to extend the conquests of its masters, 
and to make other nations equally mise- 
rable, and by being oppressed with exor- 
bitant taxes, levied by military executions, 
and employed only in supporting the state 
of its oppressors. They dwell upon the 
importance of public faith, and the neces- 
sity of an exact observation of treaties; as 
if the Pragmatic Sanction had been signed 
by no other potentate than the king of 
Great Britain, or as if the public faith 
were to be obligatory to us only. 

That we should: inviolably observe our 
treaties, and observe them, though every 
other nation should disregard them; that 
we should show an example of fidelity to 
mankind, and stand firm, though we should 
stand alone in the practice of virtue, I 
shall readily allow ; and therefore I am far 
from advising that we should recede from 
our stipulations, whatever we may suffer 
by performing them, or neglect the support | 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, however we 
may be at present embarrassed, or how- 
ever inconvenient it may be to assert it. 

But surely for the same reason that we 
observe our own stipulations, we ought to 
incite other powers likewise to the obser- 
vation of theirs; at least not contribute to 
hinder it. But how is our present conduct 
agreeable to these principles? The Prag- 
matic Sanction was confirmed not only by 
the king of Great Britain, but by the elec- 
tor likewise of Hanover, who is therefore 
equally obliged, if treaties constitute obli- 
gation, to defend the House of Austria 
against the attacks of any foreign power, 
and to send in his proportion of troops to 
the support of the queen of Hungary. 

Whether these troops have been sent, 
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those whose provinces oblige them to some 
knowledge of foreign affairs, can inform 
the House with more certainty than I; 
but since we have not heard them men- 
tioned in this debate, and have found by 
experience that none of the merits of that 
electorate are passed over in silence, it 
may, I think, fairly be concluded, that the 
distresses of the illustrious queen of Hun- 

have yet received no alleviation from 

r alliance with Hanover, that her com- 
plaints have moved no compassion at that 
court, nor the justice of her cause obtained 
any regard. : 

To what can we impute this negligence 
of treaties, this disregard of justice, this 
defect of compassion, but to the pernicious 
counsels of those men who have advised 
his majesty to hire to Great Britain those 
- troops which he should have employed in 
the assistance of the queen of Hungary ? 
for it is not to be imagined, that his ma- 
jesty has more or less regard to justice as 
king of Great Britain, than as elector of 
Hanover ; or that he would not have sent 
his ap ea of troops to the Austrian 
army, had not the temptations of greater 
profit been industriously laid before him. 

But this is not all that may be urged 
against this conduct; for can we imagine, 
that the power of France is less, or that 
her designs are less formidable to Hanover 
than to Great Britain? nor is it less 
necessary for the security of Hanover, that 
the House of Austria shonld be re-estab- 
lished in its former grandeur, and enabled 
to support the liberties of Europe against 
the bold attempts for universal monarchy. 

If therefore our assistance be an act of 
honesty, and granted in consequence of 
treaties, why may it not equally be requir- 
ed of Hanover? And if it be an act of 
generosity, why should this nation alone 
be obliged to sacrifice her own interest to 
that of others? Or why should the elec- 
tor of Hanover exert ‘his liberality at the 
expence of Great Britain ? 

t is now too apparent, that this great, 
this powerful, this, formidable kingdom, is 
considered only as a province to a despi- 
cable electorate; and that in consequence 
of a scheme formed long ago, and inva- 
riably pursued, these troops are hired only 
to drain this ae nation of its money. 
That they have hitherto been of no use to 
Great Britain, or to Austria, is evident be- 
yond controversy ; and therefore it is plain, 
that they are retained only for the purposes 
of Hanover. 

. How much. reason the transactions of 
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almost every year have given for suspect- 
ing this ridiculous, ungrateful, and perfi- 
dious partiality, it is not necessary to men- 
tion. I doubt not but most of those whé 
sit in this House can recollect a. great 
number of instances, from the purchase of 
part of the Swedish dominions, to the con- 
tract which we are now called upon to 
ratify. I hope few have forgotten the 
memorable stipulation for the Hessian 
troops, for the forces of the duke of 
Wolfenbuttel, which we were scarcely to 
march beyond the verge of their own 
country, or the ever memorable treaty, of 
which the tendency is discovered in the 
name; the treaty by which we disunited 
ourselves from Austria, destroyed that 
building which we may perhaps now 
endeavour, without success, to raise again, 
and weakened the only power which it 
was our interest to strengthen. 

To dwell upon.all the instances of par: 
tiality which have been shown, to remark 
the yearly visits that have been made to 
that delightful country, to reckon up all 
the sums that have been spent to aggran- 
dize and enrich it, would be at once invi- 
dious and tiresome ; tiresome to those whé 
are afraid to hear the truth, and to those 
who are unwilling to mention facts disho- 
nourable or injurious to their country; 
nor shall I dwell any longer on this un- 
pleasing subject than to express my hopes 
that we shall not any longer suffer our- 
selves to be deceived and oppressed ; that 
we shall at length perform the duty of the 
representatives of the people, and by re- 
fusing to ratify this contract, show, that 
however the interest of Hanover has been 


preferred by the ministers, the parliament 
pays no regard but to that of Bre 
tain. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole : 


Sir; though I have long considered 
the mercenary scribblers of disaffection a8 
the disgrace of the kingdom and the pest 
of society, yet I was never so fully senmble 
of their pernicious influence. 

I have hitherto imagined, that the 
weekly journalists and the occasional 
pamphleteers* were the oracles only of the 


* «« Among the paniphlets here alluded to, 
‘© The Case of.the Hanover Forces in the Pay 
of Great Britain,” written by the earl of 
Chesterfield and Mr. Waller, made the greatest 
impression on the public mind, and called forth 
from Mr. Walpole his celebrated answer, “ ‘The 
Interest of Great Britain steadily pursued, 
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lowest of the people; and that all those 
whom their birth or fortune has exalted 
above the crowd, and introduced to a more 
extensive conversation, had considered 
them as wretches compelled to write by 
want, and obliged therefore to write what 
will most engage attention, by rae pat 


the envy or the malignity of mankind; and. 


who therefore propagate falshoods them- 
selves, not because they believe them, and 
disseminate faction, not because they are 
of any party, but because they are either 
obliged to gratify those that employ them, 
or to amuse the public with novelties, or 
disturb it with alarms, that their works may 
hot pass unregarded, and their labour be 
spent in vain. | 
. This is my opinion of the party writers, 
and this I imagined the opinion of the rest 
of mankind, ns had the same opportuni- 
ties of information with myself: nor should 
I readily have believed, that any of their 
performances could have produced greater 
effects than those of inflaming the lowest 
classes of the people, and inciting drunk- 
ards to insult their superiors, had I not 
perceived, that the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, owed his opinions of the par- 
tality shown to the dominions of Hanover, 
to a late treatise which has, on occasion of 
this contract, been very industriously dis- 
persed among the people. 
Of this detestable pamphlet, I know not 
the author, nor think he deserves that any 
enquiry should be made after him, except 


by a proclamation that may set a price. 


upon his head, and offer the same reward 
for discovering him, as is given for the 
conviction of wretches less criminal: nor 
can I think the lenity of the government 
easily to be distinguished from supineness 
and negligence, while libels like this are 
dispersed openly in the streets, and sold in 
te without fear and without. danger, 
while sedition is professedly promoted, and 
treason, or sentiments very nearly border- 
ing upon treason, propagated without dis- 


The scribbler of this wicked treatise has 
endeavoured to corrupt the principles of 
his majesty’s faithful subjects, not only by 
vil y the. memory of the late king, 
whose justice, humanity, and integrity, 
are generally reverenced, but by insinu- 


which, in the space of three weeks 
» passed 
oust three ulate was of considerable 
removing t judices excited b 
the declamation es Pe 2 » J 
isa of bord Wal peee Coxe’s Me- 
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ating likewise, that our present most grace 
cious sovereign has adopted the same- 
schemes, and endeavours to aggrandize 
Hanover at the expence of Great Britain ; 
that all the measures that have been taken 
with regard to the aflairs of the continent, 
have been contrived with no other view 
than that of advancing the interest, en- 
larging the bounds, and increasing the 
riches of the Hanoverian territories; he 
declares, that Great Britain has been 
steered by the rudder of Hanover, and 
that thé nation will soon be divided into 
two more opposite and irreconcilable par- 
ties, than ever yet disturbed the public 
peace, Britons and Hanoverians. 

That he himself, whoever he be, longs 
for those times of division and confusion, 
may be easily believed, and the number of 
those who have the same wishes with him- 
self, is, I fear too great; but I believe 
their hopes. will not be encouraged, nor 
their designs promoted in this House; and 
that none of those who are entrusted to 
represent their country, will suffer them- 
selves to be misled by such wicked insinu- 
ations. 


Mr. Nugent : 


Sir; I know not for what reason: 
the hon. gentleman has thought it conve- 
nient to retard the deliberations of this 
House, by expatiati on the false- 
hood an maltgnity of iH pamphlet, of 
which the author is unknown, of which no 
man has attempted the vindication, and 
which, however diligently dispersed, or- 
however generally credited, appears to 
have had no great influence upon.the na- 
tion, nor to have produced any effects that. 
might give just occasion to so tragical an 
outcry, to censures as vehement and bitter, 
as if the trumpet of rebellion had been. 
sounded, as if half the people. had taken 
arms against their governors, as if the 
commonwealth was on the brink of disso-- 
lution, and armies were in full march 
against the metropolis. 

This pamphlet, with the rest of the peo- 
ple, I have read; and though Iam far: 
from thirking, that the censure of that 
hon. gentleman can make a defence neces- 
sary since indeed he has contented him- 
self with invective instead of argument, 
and whatever he may disapprove, has con- 
futed nothing; and though I have no par- 
ticular reason for exposing myself as the 
champion for this author, whoever he-may 


be, yet I cannot forbear ‘to affirm, that I 


read some passages with convictian, and 
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that, in my opinion, they require a different 
answer from those which have been yet ! 
offered; and that the impressions which | 
have been made upon the people, will not 
be effaced by clamour ad rage, and tur- 
bulence and menaces, which can affect 
only the person of the writer, but must 
leave his reasons in their full force, and 
even with regard to his person, will have 
very little effect ; for though some men in 
power may be offended, it will not be easy to 
guote any law that has been broken by him. | 

On this occasion, I cannot but animad- ! 
vert, I hope with the same pardon from 
the House, as has been obtained by the 
hon, gentleman whom I am now following, 
upon an expression in frequent use among | 
the followers of a court, whenever their ; 
_ measures are censured with spirit and with 
justice. The sa a which they cannot 
confute, and which they have not yet veen 
able to obtain the power of suppressing, 
are asserted to border upon treason; and 
the authors are threatened with punish- 
ments, when they have nothing to fear 
from a reply. 

Treason is happily defined by our laws, 
and therefore every man may know when 
he is about to commit it, and avoid the 
danger of punishment, by avoiding the act 
which will expose him to it; but with re- 
gard to the ‘ borders’ of treason, I believe 
no man will yet pretend to say how far 
they extend, or how soon, or with how 
little intention he may tread upon them. 
Unhappy would be the man who should be 
punishe 


for bordering upon gv It, of 
which those fatal borders are to be dilated 
at pleasure by his judges. The law has 
hitherto supposed every man, who is not 


guilty, to be innocent; ‘but now we find | 
that there is a kind of medium in which a 
j 


{ 


man may be in danger without guilt, and 
that in order to security, a new degree of 
caution is become necessary; for not only 
crimes, but the borders of crimes, are to 
be avoided. 

What improvements may be made upon 
this new system, how far the borders of 
treason may reach, or what pains and pe- 
nalties are designed for the borderers, no 
degree of human sagacity can enable us to 
foresee. Perhaps the borders of royalty 
may become sacred, as well as the borders 
of treason criminal; and as every place- 
man, pensioner, and minister, may be said 
to border on the court, a kind of sanctity 
ma Aa ary cena to his character, 
and he that lampoons or opposes him, ma 
border upon ns = oma 
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To dismiss this expression with the con- 
tempt which it deserves, yet not without 
the reflections which it naturally excites, 
I shall only observe, that all extension of 
the power of the crown must be dangerous 
to us; and that whoever endeavours to 
find out new modes of guilt, is to be look- 
ed on, not as a good subject, but a bad ci- 
tizen. 

Having thus shown, that the censure 
a against this pamphlet is unintel- 

igible and indeterminate, I shall venture 
to mention some of the assertions which 
have heated the gentleman into so much 
fury. Assertions which I cannot be 
poset to favour, since I wish they might 

e false, and which I only produce in this 
place to give some, whom their stations 
make acquainted with public affairs, an op- 
portunity of confuting them. 

It is asserted, that the French appear to 
have treated all our armaments with con- 
tempt, and to have pursued all ther 
schemes with the same confidence as if 
they had no other enemy to fear than the 
forces of Austria; this is indeed no pleas 
ing observation, nor can it be supposed to 
give satisfaction to any Briton, to find the 
reputation of our councils and of our arms 
so much diminished, to find the nation 
which lately gave laws to Europe, scarcely 
admitted to Fiendship, or thought worthy 
of opposition in enmity, to hear that those 
troops, which, in the days of our former 
monarchs, shook the thrones of the cont 
nent, are passed by, without fear, and 
without regard, by armies marching against 
their allies, these allies in whose cause th 
formerly fought in the field. But the tru 
of the assertion is too plain to all the na- 
tions of the world ; and those whose 1te- 
rest it may be to conceal from their coun- 
trymen what is known to all the continent, 
may rage, indeed, and threaten, but they 
cannot deny it; for what enterprise have 
we hitherto either prevented er retarded? 
what could we have done on one side, 
suffered on the other, if we had been 
struck out from existence, which has not 
been suffered, or not done, though our ar- 
mies have been reviewed on the continent, 
and, to make yet a better show, lengthen f 
out by a line of 16,000 of the troops © 
Hanover? ; 

It is asserted in the same treatise, that 
the troops of Hanover cannot act against 
the king, and that therefore they are 3” 
useless burthen to the state, that they "ll 

e an army of which no other effect sh 
be found but that they eat, and eat at 


o 
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expence of Great Britain. This assertion 
ig indeed somewhat more contestable than 
the former, but is at least credible; since 
if we may be permitted on this, as on other 
occasions, to judge of the future from the 

ast, we may conclude, that those who have 
let pass such opportunities as their enemies 
have in the height of contempt and secu- 
rity presented to them, will hardly ever 
repair the effects of their conduct, by their 
bravery or activity in another campaign ; 
but that they will take the pay of Great 
Britain, and, while they fatten in plenty, 
and unaccustomed afiuence, look with 
great tranquillity upon the distresses of 
Austria, and, in their indolence of glut- 
tony, stand idle spectators of that deluge, 
by which, if it be suffered to roll on with- 
out opposition, their own halcyon terri- 
tories must at last be swallowed up. 

The last assertion which I shall extract 
from this formidable pamphict, is more 
worthy of attention than the former, but 
perhaps may be suspected to border more 
nearly upon treason: I shall however ven- 
ture to quote, and, what is still more dan- 
gerous, to defend it. 

_ It is proposed that, instead of squander- 
ing in this time of danger the expences of 
the public upon troops of eich It is at 
best doubtful, whether they will be of any 
use to the queen of Hungary, whether 

can legally engage against the king, 
and whether they would be of any great 
we, though they were set free from any 
other restraints than regard to their own 
safety; instead of amusing our ally with 
an empty show of assistance, of mocking 
her calamities with unefficacious friendship, 
and of exposing ourselves to the ridicule 
of our enemies, by idle armaments with- 
out hostility, by armies only to be review- 
ed, and fleets only to be -victualled, we 
should remit the sums required for the 
payment of the Hanoverians to the queen 
ot Hungary, by whom we know that it will 
be applied to the great purposes for which 
parliament granted it, the establishment of 
the liberties of Europe, and the repression 
of the House of Bourbon. 

Ahis proposal, however contrary to the 

inion of the ministers, I take the liberty 

recommending to the consideration of the 
House, as, in my opinon, the most effectual 
method of preserving the remains of the 
greatness of the House of Austria. It is 
well known, that these troops are hired at a 
rate which they never expected before, that 
“money is paid for forces levied before 
*commencement of the bargain, thatthey 
(VOL. XII. ] 
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are paid for acting a long time before they 
began to march, and that, since they ap- 
peared to consider themselves as engaged 
in the quarrel, their march has been their 
whole performance, a march not against 
the enemy, but from him; a march in 
which there was nothing to fear, nor an 
thing to encounter ; and therefore I thin 
it cannot be denied, that the public trea- 
sure might have been better employed. 

The same sum remitted to the queen of 
Hungary, will enable her to hire a much 
greater number of troops out of her own 
dominions, troops of whose courage she 
can have no doubt, and whose fidelity will 
be strengthened by common interest and 
natural’ affection; troops that will fight 
like men, defending their wives and their 
children, and who will therefore bear fa- 
tigue with patience, and face danger with 
resolution, who will oppose the French 
as their natural enemies, and think death 
more eligible than dcteat. 

Thus shall we assert the rights of mane 
kind, and support the faith of treaties, op- 
pose the oppressors of the world, and re- 
store our ancient allies to their former 
greatness, without exhausting our own 
country; for it is not-impossible, that by 
the proper use of this sum, the queen may 
obtain such advantages in one campaign, 
as may incline the French to desert the 
king, and content themselves with the 
peaceable possession of their own territo- 
ries ; for it is to be remembered, that they 
are now fighting only for a remote interest, 
and that they will not hazard much; a 
firm resistance will easily incline them to 
wait for some more favourable opportunity, 
and there will be then leisure for forneing 
our measures in such a manner, that ano- 
ther opportunity may never be offered 
them. 7 

But of the present scheme, what effect 
can be expected but ignominy and shame, 
disgrace abroad, and beggary at home? 
To this expence what limits can be set? 
When is there to be an end of paying 
troops who are not to march against our 
enemies? As they will at all times be of 
equal use, there will be at all times the 
same reason for employing them, nor can 
there ever be imagined less need of idle 
troops, than in a time of war. 

I am therefore afraid, that in a short 
time the Hanoverians may consider Great 
Britain as a tributary province, upon 
which they have a right to impose the 
maintenance of 16,000 men, who are to . 
be employed only for the defence of their 

[3 X] 
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own country, though supported at the ex- 

ence of this. I am afraid that we shall 
be taught to imagine, that the appearance 
of the Hanoverians is necessary in our own 
country, perhaps to check the insolence 
of the sons of freedom, who without fear 
‘border’ upon treason. I am afraid, that 
his majesty or his successor may be ad- 
vised by sycophants and slaves to trust 
the guard of his person to the trusty Hano- 
verians, and advised to place no confidence 
in the natives of Great Britain. 

For my part, I think it a very wise pre- 
cept by which we are directed to obviate 
evils in the beginning ; and therefore since, 
in my opinion, the influence of Hanover 
must be destructive to the royal family, 
and detrimental to those kingdoms, I shall 
endeavour to ebviate it by voting against 
any provision for these useless mercenaries, 
and declaring that I shall more willingly 
grant the public money to any troops than 
those of Hanover. 


Lord Perceval :* 


Sir; I look upon the question now 
under your consideration, to vary very 
little in reality from that which was debated 
here the first day of this session. The 
principal point in the debate of that day 
was the same with that which is more re- 
gularly the debate of this, whether the 
Flanoverian forces should be taken into 
British pay? 

Sir, I should then have offered my sen- 
timents upon this question, if so many 
other gentlemen had not delivered my 
sense in so much better manner than I 
thought myself able to do, that it would 
have appeared a great presumption in me, 
and would have given the House an unne- 
cessary trouble. The same reason had in- 
duced me to have been silent also upon 
this occasion,—if the temper of the times, 
the httle indulgence shewn by gentlemen 
to one another, when they happen to differ 
in political opinions, and the popular cir- 
cumstance in which I stand, did not in 
some sort oblige me to protect the vote I 
then gave, and that which I now intend to 
give, by the reasons that induce me to 
give it. 

Sir, there are three principal considera- 
tions in this question; first, whether we 
are to assist the House of Austria, and 
balance of power at all, Ay or No? Then 


* Afterwards Earl of Egmont, and Auther 


of the famous political pampblet, * Faction 
Detected.” 
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whether we ought to do it with our whole 
force? And lastly, whether the Hanoverian 
troops should be made a part of that force? 
As to the first consideration, a new 
doctrine has been taught and inculcate 
for some months past, that it is of no inm- 
portance to this nation what may 
on the continent; that this country being 
an island intrenched within its own natu. 
ral boundaries, it may stand secure and 
unconcerned in all the storms of the rest 
of the world. This doctrine, inconsistent 
as it is with all sense and reason, contrary 
as it is tothe universal principles of policy 
by which this nation hath been governed 
from the conquest to this hour, is yet 
openly professed and avowed by many 
without these walls; and though no man 
has yet ventured to own this opinion pub- 
licly and directly in this House, yet some 
gentlemen even here, in effect, maintain — 
it, when they argue, that in no case this 
nation ought to assist to support the ba- 
lance of power without the concurrence 
of the Dutch. This tends inevitably to 
produce the same fatal effect; it reduces 
this country to depend upon Holland, to 
be a province to Holland; and France 
would then have no more to do to become 
mistress of all Europe, than to gain over 
one single town of the united provinces, 
or to corrupt a few members of the states: 


it is therefore a doctrine of the greatest 


danger. The only solid maxim is, that 
whoever becomes master of the continent, 
must in the end obtain the dominion of 
the sea. To confirm this, I may venture 
to cite an old example, nor can I be ac- 
cused of pedantry in doing of it, since it 
is an instance drawn from the last uni- 
versal monarchy to which the world sub- 
mitted. The Romans had no svoner di- 
vided, broken, and subdued those powers 
upon the continent of Europe, who had 
given a diversion in the great attempt they 
had long intended, than they attacked the 
Carthaginians, a maritime power, potent 
in arms, immensely opulent, possessed of 
the trade of the whole world, and unrival- 
led mistress of the sea. Yet these people, 
who enjoyed no wealth, pursued no com- 
merce, and at the commencement of their 
quarrel were not masters of asingle ship, 
at length prevailed against this enemy 
upon their proper element, beat and de- 
stroyed their fleets, invaded their domi- 
nions, and subdued theirempire. From 
whence, Sir, I must conclude that we 
cannot wholly rely upon our situation, or 
depend solely on our naval power; and | 
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may venture to reason upon this axiom, 
that this nation must contribute to support 
the House of Austria, and the balance of 
power in some degree. 

The next question that occurs is, in 
what degree we ought to do it? And whe- 
ther we should do it with our whole force? 
- Taking, therefore, our footing here upon 
' this axiom, that we must contribute to it 
in some degree, and taking farther to our 
aid the reasoning of those gentlemen who 
think ita work of such extreme danger 
and almost desperate, the natural and 
evident conclusion can be only this, that 
if we do it, 50 we must do it, with the 
utmost vigour, and with our whole force. 

We come now to consider, whether the 
Hanoverian troops should be made part 
. Gf that force? There are several consi- 
derations previous to the decision of this 
question. First, whether they are as cheap 
as any other forces we can hire? Then 
whether they are as good? Next whether 
they areas properly situated? Andwhether 
they are as much to be depended upon? 
If as to every one of these particulars the 
answer must be made in the affirmative, 
_ I think it will go very far to determine the 
question now before you. 

As to the first, that they are as cheap, 
hay, upon the whole much cheaper, the 
_ estimates now upon your table, notwith- 
standing any cavil, do sufficiently demon- 
strate | 


That they are as good, what man_can 
doubt, who knows the character of the 
German nation? What man can doubt, 
who knows the attention of his majesty 
to military discipline? Those gentlemen 
can least pretend to doubt it, who some- 
times do not spare reflections upon that 
attention which they insinuate to be too 
great. 

That these troops are not properly si- 
tuated, will be hardly asserted at this time, 
when they are actually now in Flanders, 
and now acting in conjunction with our 


troops. Let any man consider the map 
. urope, let him observe the seat of 


e war, and he must evidently see, 
that whether their service may be re- 

ured in Flanders, whether upon the 

hine, or in the heart of Germany,! in 
every one of these cases, the Hanove- 
nan forces are as properly circumstanced 
and situated as any troops in Europe. 

It remains in the last place to examine 
whether any other troops can be better 
depended upon? And sure nothing can 
be more obvious than that we may rely 
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with more security on these than any 
other. They are subjects of the same 
prince, and of a prince indulgent to all his 


subjects, and never accused by those who 


differ in other points from me, of being 
partial against the interest of his German 
dominions. Unless, therefore, we arraign 
the first principle upon which a free go- 
vernment can be supported, and without 
which every exercise of arbitrary power 
would be warranted, we must allow that 
such a people will be faithful to such a 
pene will defend him with a strict fide- 
ity, and support his quarrel with the 
utmost zeal; with a zeal which can never 
be expected from the mercenary troops of 
any other foreign power. | 
This naturally leads us to enquire what 
other troops we can depend upon; the 
answer to this enquiry is short and po- 
sitive; that as affairs now stand abroad, 
we can depend upon none but these; let 
us carry this consideration with us in a 
survey of all Europe. Shall we take into 
our pay 16,000 of the Dutch? Would this 
be the means of bringing Holland into 
alliance with us? Would they act at their | 
own expence, would they exert their own 
proper force? Would they pay their own 
troops in aid of the common cause, when 
they found this nation ready to do it for 
them? They would act like madmen if 
they did. Shall we hire Danes? Is there 
a gentleman in this House, who Is not 
convinced that this power has been warp+ 
ed, for some time past, towards the interest 
of France? When we hired these troops 
in the last instance, did they note deceive 
us? Did they not even refuse to march ? 
Nay farther, are they not in all appearance 
now upon the point of being employed in 
a quarrel of their own? A quarrel in 
which they will have need of all their 
force. Shall we then hire Saxons? An 
hon. gentleman seemed to think that there 
may be some possibility of this, and per- 
haps there may hereafter, when the king - 
of Prussia’s views are known and the part 
he shall resolve to act; but Saxony is 
certainly now too much exposed to, and 
cannot fail to be alarmed at, his growing 
power, at the great augmentation of his 
armies, and the secret and vast designs 
which he seems to meditate. This mea- 
sure, therefore, is not practicable in the 
present conjuncture ; that electorate can- 
not hazard its own security in these pre- 
carious circumstances, by lending out so 
great a body of its troops. Would gen- 
tlemen advise the hire of Prussian troops 
4 
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to serve us in this conjuncture? They 
who do advise it must forget strangely the 
part so lately acted by that prince, and 
the variety of his conduct with regard to 
his different allies within the space of the 
two last years. I shall guard myself in 
my expressions, and maintain a proper re- 
spect in discoursing of so great a charac- 
ter; but I must say thus much, that the 
ministry would act with great imprudence, 
to put the safety of the British troops, and 
to risk the fate of this army, upon the 
event of such a measure. 1 need not say 
more ; for it is not yet proved to us, that 
this prince would (I wish there was no 
reason to believe he would not) lend us 
this body of his men, though we should 
be disposed to take them into pay. The 
Swiss cantons, therefore, now alone re- 
main ; and indeed from them we probably 


might procure a greater number; but I. 


leave it to the judgment of any man of 
sense and candour, whether any minister 
of this nation could warrant the employ- 
ment ot 16,000 Swiss in this service? 
For when we reflect upon the situation 
of these provinces, and compare it with 
that of our British troops who are now in 
Flanders, it is visible that they must pass 
~400 miles upon the borders of the Rhine, 
flanked by the strong places of France, 
during their whole march, exposed to the 
garrisons and armies upon that frontier, 
by whom it can never be supposed that 
they would be suffered to pass unmolested, 
when France must so well know the in- 
tention of their march to be for no other 
end, but to make a conjunction with other 
troops in the British pay, in order atter- 
wards to invade, or at least to interrupt 
the views of that kingdom with their unit- 
ed force. : 

These reasons, Sir, prove invincibly to 
me, that if we are to assist the House of 
Austria by an army, we must of pru- 
dence, nay of necessity, in part, com- 
pose that army of the Hanoverian troops. 

But yet there is another state of this 
question; an alternative of which some 
gentlemen seem very fond; whether it 
would not be better to assist the queen of 
Hungary with money only? 

‘This opinion at first sight is extremely 
plausible ; if the queen of Hungary has 
been able to do so much with an aid of 
500,000, what might she not be able to 
do with a million more? Sir, a million 
more would by no means answer in the 
same ou ale When a sum is given 
her which with the best ceconomy can 
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suffice barely to put her troops in motion, 
when the enemy is at her very gates, her 
all at an immediate stake, there can be 
no room for a misapplication of it: but a 
sum so immense as that of a million and a 
half, would dazzle the eyes of a court so 
little used to see such sums, as an hon. 
gentleman long versed in foreign affairs 
(Mr. H. Walpole), and well acquainted 
with these matters, told you in a former 
debate, would be much of it squandered 
among the Austrian ministers and favou- 
rites. I make no scruple to add to this, 
that some small part might fall to the share 
of ministers elsewhere. But there is ano- 
ther danger which gentlemen who contend 
for this measure do not, consider.. (Can 
they, who: profess a distrust of all minis- 
ters, and particularly those who are vow 
employed at home; they who have ever 
argued against all votes of credit upon 
this principle, that it affords an opportu- 
nity to ministers of defrauding the service, 
and of putting large sums into the purse 
of the crown, or inte their private pockets? 
Can they now argue for this measure, 
which I may be bold to say, would be in 
effect the most enormous vote of credit 
that was ever given in the world? Gentle. 
men insinuate, that the taking the Hano- 
verian forces into British pay, is a criminal 
complaisance, calculated only to confirm 
an infant and a tottering administration. 
But how much greater means for sucha 
purpose would an alternative like this af- 
ford? Suppose a minister unfirm in his 
new acquired power, to ingratiate himself 
with his prince, should propose a scheme 
to replenish the coffers of an exhausted 
civil list squandered in such vile purposes, 
that no man could have the hardiness to 
come to parliament, or dare to hope a 
supply for it by any regular application to 
this House? What method could be de 
vised by such a minister himself, to do the 
job more effectually than this? for who 
can no doubt that (guard it how you will) 
the queen of Hungary might be induced, 
in the condition in which she now stands, 
to accept a million, and to give a receipt 
in full for the whole sum? How could you 
prevent an understanding of this kind be- 
tween two courts; And how easy, there- 
fore, might it be to sink 500,000J. out of 
so vast a grant? Sir, I will suspect no 
minister; but I will trust none in this de- 
gree; and I wonder other gentlemen do 
not suspect, if I do not. From hence 
therefore, I consider this as a proposition 


both fallacious and unsafe; tur though 
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it be a fuct, that the same sum of mo- 
ney might maintain in Austria double 
the number of troops; yet, if no more 
than half that money should be applied 
(as 1 have shewn great reason to be- 
lieve that it would not) to the uses of 
the war, it is evident, that you would de- 
ceive yourselves, and would have but an 
equal number of raw, irregular, undisci- 
plined, and much worse troops for it. 

But, Sir, there is yet a stronger argu- 
ment against the supply in money only. 
What are our views in supporting the 
queen of Hungary ? Our views are general 
and particular ; general, to save the House 
of Austria, and to preserve a balance of 

wer : ee to prevent the French 

om making any farther acquisitions on 
this side of Flanders. The first might 
possibly be answered in a good degree, by 
giving that princess an equivalent in mo- 
ney; but the second cannot be securel 
provided against, without an army on this 
side of Europe in the British pay. Sir, is 
itnot natural for every one of us to guard 
our vital parts, rather than our more re- 
mote members? Would not the queen of 
Hungary (stipulate and condition with her 
as you lenis) apply the greatest part of 
these subsidies in defence of her domi- 
nions in the heart of Germany? Might it 
not even induce her to enlarge her views, 
and to think of conquests, and equivalents 
for what she has already lost, which it 
might be vain and ruinous for us to sup- 
port her in? Would she not leave Flan- 
ders to shift for itself, or still to be taken 
care of by Great Britain and the Dutch ? 
In such a case, if France should find it no 
longer possible to make any impression on 
her territories, on the German side, what 
must we expect to be the consequence? I 
think it very visible she would on a sudden 
quit her expensive and destructive projects 
on that quarter, and there only carry on 
a defensive war, while she fell with the 
greater part of her force at once upon the 
Low Countries, which would by this mea- 
sure be wholly unprovided ; and she might 
there acquire in one campaign, before any 
possibility of making head against her, 
(which the Dutch would hardly attempt, 
and could certainly not alone be able to 
effect) all that she has been endeavouring 
for the last century to obtain, and what no 
union of powers could be ever capable of 
regaining from her. All this will be effec- 
tually prevented by an army paid by us on 
this side of Europe; an army, ready to 
march to the borders of her country, and 
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to intercept her succours and supplies for 
the German war; an army, ready to pro- 
tect the petty states, whose interest and 
inclination it apparently must be to de- 
clare for us, and to join their forces with 
us, when they no longer fear the power 
of France; an army, which may possibly 
give courage and spirit to greater powers, 
who may still doubt, without these vigo- 
rous measures (after what they have 
formerly experienced)} whether they 
could even yet depend upon us ; an army, 
(if the posture of affairs should make it 
necessary ) able to cause a powerful diver- 
sion to the French forces, by an attack 
upon Lorrain and Champagne, and still 
within distance to return upon its steps in 
time, to prevent the French from carry- 
ing any point of consequence in Flanders, 
should they then attempt it. 

One argument more bbe leave to men- 
tion, and it is of great weight. Admit 
that the sums raised upon the subject 
might be greater in the one case than the 
other, the sums remitted out of the king- 
dom would be infinitely less. Whatever 
is remitted to the queen of Hungary, is 
buried in the remotest parts of Germany, 
and can never return to us; whereas in a 
war carried on by troops in our own pay 
on this side, by much the greater part of 
the expence returns to us again in part by 
the pay of officers, by the supply of pro- . 
visions and necessaries In @ country ex- 
hausted by armies, ammunition, ordnance, 
horses, clothing, accoutrements, and a 
multitude of other articles, which I need 
not enumerate, because experience, which 
is the soundest reasoner, fully proved it in 
the example of the last war, at the con- 
clusion of whieh, notwithstanding the 
prodigious sums expended in it, this na- 
tion felt no sensible effect from a diminu- 
tion of its current specie. 

Sir, I was prepared to have spoken 
much more largely to this subject, but my 
discourse has already been drawn to a 
greater length than | imagined, in treating 
upon the argument thus far. I shall, 
therefore, avoid troubling you any farther 
upon it at this time; I shall only observe, 
that in my humble opinion, it is sufficiently 
proved, first, that we must assist the House 
of Austria, and that we must do. it with 
all our force ; next, that we cannot do it 
with money only, but in part with a land 
army, and that this land army cannot be’ 
conveniently (I may say possibly) com- 
posed at this time, without the Hanove- 
rian troops. This question therefore can, 
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I think, be no longer debated, but upon 
the foot of popular prejudices and insinua- 
tions of an improper connection of Hano- 
verian and British interests ; but as 1 could 
not enter into this subject without concern 
and indignation, and as it is a very deli- 
cate point for me in particular to debate 
upon, I shall leave this part of the ques- 
tion to other gentlemen, who can engage 
in it both with less inconvenience, and 
‘with more ability, than it is possible for 
me to do. 


Mr. George Grenville : 


Sir; though I am far from thinking 
myself able to produce, without study or 
remeditation, a complete answer to the 
elaborate and artful harangue which you 
have now heard, yet as I cannot be con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of the mea- 
sures which have been defended with so 
much subtility, I shall at least endeavour 
to show, that my disapprobation is not 
merely the effect of obstinacy, and that I 
have at least considered the proposals of 
the ministry, before I have ventured to 
condemn them. 

Whether we ought to think ourselves 
indispensably obliged to maintain, at all 
events, the balance of power on the con- 
tinent, to maintain it without allies, to 
maintain it against a combination of almost 
all Europe, 1 shall not now enquire ; I will 
now suppose it for once our duty to strug- 
gle with impossibility, and not only to 
support the House of Austria when it is 
attacked, but to raise it when it is fallen; 
fallen by our own negligence, and oppress- 
ed with the weight of all the surrounding 
powers; and shall therefore at present 
only enquire, by what means we may af- 
ford that assistance with most benefit to 
our allies, and least danger to ourselves. 

With regard to our ally, that assistance 
will be apparently most advantageous to 
her, by which her strength will be most 
increased, and therefore it may perhaps be 
more useful to her to find her money than 
troops, but if we must supply her with 
troops, I doubt not but it will readily ap- 
pear, that we may easily find troops which 
may be of more use and less expence than 
those of Hanover. 

It has been observed, with regard to the 
convenient situation of those troops, that 
it cannot now be denied, since they are 
acting in Flanders in conjunction with the 
British forces. This is an assertion to 
which, though it was uttered with an air 
of victorious confidence, though it was 
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produced as an insuperable argument, by 
which all those who intended opposition 
were to be reduced to silence and despair, 
many objections may be made, which it 
will require another harangue equally ela- 
borate to remove. 

That the troops of Hanover are now 
acting in conjunction with the British, I 
know not how any man can affirm, unless 
he has received intelligence by some airy 
messengers, or has some sympathetic com- 
munication with them not indulged to the 
rest of mankind. None of the accounts 
which have been brought hither of the af- 
fairs of the continent have yet informed us 
of any action, or tendency to action; the 
Hanoverians have indeed been reviewed in 
conjunction with our forces, but have 
hitherto not acted; nor have the armies 
yet cemented the alliance by any common 
danger, or shown yet that they are friends 
otherwise than by sleeping and eating to- 
gether, by eating at the expence of the 
same nation. 

Nor am I at present inclined to grant, 
that either army is situated where it may 
be of most use to the queen of Hungary ; 
fur they now loiter in a country which no 
enemy threatens, and in which nothing 
theretore can be feared; a country v 
remote from the seat of war, and w 
will probably be last attacked. If the as- 
sistance of the queen of Hungary had been 
designed, there appears no reason why the 
Hanoverians should have marched thither, 
or why this important conjunction should 
have been formed, since, they might, in 
much less time, and with less expence, 
have joined the Austrians, and perhaps 
have enabled them to defeat the designs 
of the French, and cut off the retreat of 
the army which was sent to the relief of 
Prague. But this march, though it would 
have been less tedious, would have been 
more dangerous, and would not have been 
very consistent with the designs of those 
who are more desirous of receiving wages 
than of deserving them; nor is it likely 
that those who required levy-money for 
troops already levied, and who demanded, 
that they should be paid a long time before 
they began to march, would hurry them 
to action, or endeavour to put a period 
to so gainful a trade as that of hinng 
troops which are not to be exposed. 

This conduct, however visibly absurd, 
I am very far from imputing either to 
cowardice or ignorance ; for there is rea- 
son to suspect that they marched into 
Flanders only because they could not ap- 
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pear in any other place as the allies of the 
queen of Hungary, without exposing their 
sovereign to the imperial interdict. 

It is therefore not only certain, that 
these troops, these boasted and impertant 
troops, have not yet been of any use; but 
probable that no use is intended for them, 
and that the sole view of those who have 
introduced them into our service, is to 
pay their court by enriching Hanover with 
the spoils of Great Britain. 

That this is in reality their intention, 
appears from the estimates to which an 
appeal has been so confidently made, but 
which, if they are compared with a con- 
tract made for the troops of the same na- 
tion in the last war, will show how much 
their price has risen since their sovereign 
was exalted to this throne ; though I can- 
not find any proof, that their reputation 
has increased, nor can discover from 
their actions in Flanders any reason to 
believe, that their services will be greater. 

It is now to little purpose to enquire, 
whether there are any other troops that 
could have been more properly employed, 
since it is certain, that, whatever may be 
the general character, or the late conduct 
of other nations, it is the interest of Great 
Britain to employ rather any troops than 
these, as any evil is rather to be chosen 
than animosities between our sovereign 
and our fellow-subjects ; and such animo- 
sities must inevitably arise from this de- 
testable preference of the troops of Ha- 
nover. 


The question was carried by 67; the 
Ayes being 260; the Noes 193. 


A List oF THE MEMBERS WHO VOTED 
FOR AND AGAINST THE HANOVE- 
RIAN TROOPS BEING TAKEN INTO 
BritisH Pay. 


For the Hanoverians. 


Abercromby, James _ Bertie, Jord Vere 
Acourt, Pierce Bladen, Martin 
Archer, Thomas Bockland,col. Maurice 
Arscott, John Boone, Daniel 
Arundel, hon. Richard Bootle, Thomas 
Ashe, Edward Bowles, William 
Bacon, Edward Bradshaigh, sir Roger 


Baker, Hercules 
Baltimore, lord 
Bayntun, Edward 
Batburst, hon. Henry 
Beauclere, lord Harry 
Beauclerc, lord Vere 
Beake, col. George 
Bennet, hae 
Bentiack, lord George 


Brand, Thomas 
Brassey, Nathaniel 
Brereton, Thomas 
Bristow, John 
Brodie, Alexander 
Brown, sir Robert 
Bruce Hope, sir John 
Brudenell, hon. James 
Barrard, Harry 
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Burrel, Peter 
ara ewes 
Calthorpe, Hen 
Campbell, Soha 
Campbell, hon. Alex. 
Hume 
Cary, Walter 
Carnegie, sir James 
Carpenter, lord 
Carter, William 
Cavendish, adm. Phil. 
Charlton, Job 
Cholmondeley, eol. J. 
Churchill, major gen. 
Churchill, Charles 
Clayton, sir William 
Clayton, Kendrick 
Cleveland, John 
Clive, Edward 
Coke, Edward 
Compton, George 
Cunway, Henry 
Cope, Monoux 
Corbet, sir William 
Corbet, Thomas 
Cornwallis, Jobn 
Cotes, Charles 
Craigie, Robert 
Crowle, George 
Danvers, Joseph 
Darcy, sir Conyers 
Doneraile, lord vise. 
Douglas, James 
Downing, Jacob 
Drury, sir Thomas 
Drummond, John 
Duodass, George 
Duncannon, lord 
Dupplin, lord 
Earle, Giles 
Earle, W. Rawlinson 
Elliot, Richard ~ 
Elliot, col. William 
Ellis, Wellbore 
Evans, hon. George 
Evans, capt. Richard 
Evelyn, John 
Eversfield, Charles 
Fane, Francis 
Fermanagh, lord. vise. 
Finch, hon. Edward 
Finch, hon. William 
Finch, hon. John 
Finch, hon. Henry 
Fitzroy, Charles 
Fonnereau, Thomas 
Forrester, Brook 
Fortrese, lord 
Fox, Henry 
Frankland, Frederick 
Frederick, Charles 
French, Jeffer 
Gage, sir William 
Galway, lord viscount 
Garth, John 
Gashry, Francis 
Gibson, Thomas 
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Gilmour, sir Charles 
Gildart, Richard 
Glenorchy, lord visé. 
Godolphin, Francis 
Gough, capt. Henry 
Grant, Lodovick 
Grant, sir James 
Gregory, George 
Gulston, Joseph 
Gybbon, Philips 
Hamilton, lord Arch. 
Hamilton, Charles 
Hampden, John 
Hanbury, Capel 
Harbord, Williara 
Harris, John 
Harrison, George 
Hartington,marquis of 
Hay, lord Charles 
Hay, William 
Hayward, Thomas 
Heathcote, Samuel 
Henley, Henry Holt 
Herbert, bon. Nicholas 
Herbert, Hen. Arthur 
Herbert, hon. Robert 
Herbert, co!. William 
Hervey, hon. Thom: 
Hobby, sir Thomas 
Holmes, Henr 
Hooper, Edwandl 
Howarth, sir Hum. 
Hungerford, Walter 
Hunter, Thomas Orby 
Jeffreys, John 
Jenyns, Soame 
Inchiquin, earl of 
Ingram, col. Charles 
Jolliffe, John 

Irby, sir William 
Keene, Benjamin 
Kent, Samuel 
Kinaston, William 
Knight, Robert 
Lamb, Matthew 
Laroche, John 
Leathes, Carteret 
Lee, George, L. L. D. 
Legge, hon. Henry 
Lewis, Thomas 
Liddel, sir Henry 
Limerick, lord - 
Lock, William 
Lockyer, Charles 
Manners, lord William 
Martin, James 
Martin, John 

Maule, William 
Mellish, William 
Metcalfe, Lascelles 
Middlesex, earl of 
Mili, sir Richard 
Missing, Thomas 
Mitchel, William 
Monson, Charles 
Montarue, Charles 
Mordaunt, Jolin 
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Morgan, Thomas 
Mostyn, Joha 
Murray, lord Joha 
Murray, Jolin 

- Marray, William 
Murray, Alexander 
Mussenden, Hill 
Neal, Robert 
Newnham, Thomas 
Nesbit, Albert 

Noel, William 
Norris, sir John 
Norton, Thomas 
Onslow, Arthur 
Onslow, Denzil 
Onslow, Richard 
Ord, Robert 

Orme, Garton 
Osbaldeston, William 
Owen, William 
Oxenden, sir George 
Page, John 
Palmerston, lord visc. 
Paulett, hon. Vere 
Paulett, Charles 
Paulett, lord Harry 
Paulett, C. Armand 
Pelham, hon. Henry 
Pelham, James 
Pennington, sir Jos. 
Penton, Henry 
Perceval, lord 
Petersham, lord 
Philipson, John 
Pijsworth, Charles 
Pitt, Georre Morton 
Plumer, Richard 
Plumtree, Joba 
Pollen, John 

Read, sir Thomas 
Rider, sir Dudley 
Rolle, Henry 
Rudge, Edward 
Rushout, sir Joha 
Sackville, lord John 
Sackville, lord George 
Sandys, Samuel 
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Scot, David 
Scrope, hon. John 
Selwyn, John 
Selwyn, John jun. 


- Shepherd, Samuel 


Smelt, William 
Speke, Geo 

Stert, Adie 

Steele, William 
Stone, Andrew 
Strange, sir John 
Sundon, lord 

Talbot, hon. John 
Thomas, sir Edmund 
Townshend, Joseph 
Townshend, h. Roger 
Townshend, hon. T. 
Trevor, John Morley 
Tuffnell, Samuel 
Turner, sir John 
Vane, hon. Henry 
Vere, Thomas 

Wave, veneral George 
Wager, sir Charles 
Walker, Thomas 
Walpole, Horatio 
Walpole, Edward 
Walpole, Horatio, jun. 
Wardour. William 
Watson, Thomas 
West, James 

White, John 
Whitmore, Thomas 
Whitmore, William 
Wilson, Daniel 


‘ Williams, sir Nicholas 


Williams, C. Hanbury 
Wilmer, William 
Wilkinson, Anidrew 
Winnington, Thomas 
W yodham,sir Charles 
Wynn, sir ‘Thomas 

W ynn, John 

Yonge, sir William 
Yorke, hon. Philip 
York, John 

Young, Hitch 


Absent. 


Archer, Henry 
_Arscott, Arthur 
Ashe, Jos. Wyndham 
Bludworth, Thomas 
Bodville, William 
Bond, John sen. 
Boscawen, capt. Edw. 
Bridges, George 
Broughton, sir Brian 
Campbell, brig. Joba 
Chute, Anthony 
Colebroke, Robert 
Conolly, William 
Copleston, Thomas 
Corbett, sir Richard 
Cornwallis, Stephen 


Cotton, sir Robert 
Salusbury 
Cross, sir John 
Docminique, Charics 
Douglas, col. Robert 
Downing, sir Georve 
Duncomb, Anthony 
Euston, earl of | 
Frankland, sir Tho. 
Glanville, William 
Granby, marquis of 
Haddock, Nichvlas 
Harris, Jobn 
Hedworth, John 
Howard, col. Charles 
Jewkes, Joba 
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Lambton, Henry 
Maule, John 
Middleton, sir William 
Mordaunt, col. James 
Oglethorp, col. James 
Pelham, Thomas jun. 
Pierse, Henr 

Revel, Thomas 
Stoper, William 
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Stewart, adm. James 
Stewart, col. John 
Stewart, capt. William 
Strickland, William 
Thompson, William 
Turner, Cholmley 
Wallop, hon. John 
Wright, John 


Against the Hanoverians. 


Abdy, sir Robert 
Aislabie, William 
Astley, sir John 
Bavot, sir Walter 
Bance, John 

Banks, William 
Bankes, Henry 
Barrincton, lord 
Barrington, sir John 
Batburst, Benjamin 
Beauclere, lordSidney 
Berkeley, Norbonne 
Berkeley, George 
Best, Thomas 
Blagrave, John 
Bowes, George 
Bouverie, sir Jacob 
Bramston, Thomas 
Growne, Joha 

Buck, John 

Bulkley, lord viscount 
Buchanan, Neil 
Buller, James 
Burgoyne, sir Roger 
Butler, Dr. Edward 
Bury, Thomas 
Calvert, William 
Carew, sir William 
Carew, Thomas 
Cartwright, Thomas 
Cave, sir ‘Thomas 
Chapman, sir John 
Chernocke, sir Boteler 
Chester, sir John 
Chetwynd, lord vise. 
Chetwynd, William 
Cholmondeley, Chas. 
Cooke, George 
Cornewal!, Velters 
Cotton, sir John Hind 
Cotton, John 
Courteney, Henry 
Courteney, sirWilliam 
Crawford, Patrick 
Crawley, Joho 
Curzon, sir Nathaniel 
Dalrymple, sir Hew 
Damer, Joseph 
Dashwood, sir James 
Dasliwovod, sir Francis 
Dawkins, James 
Delme, Peter 
Deerhurst, lord 
Deering, sir Fdward 
Digby, hon. Edward 
Doddington, George 


Douglas, William 
Edwin, Charles 
Fane, hon. Charles 
Fazakerley, Nicholas 
Fellows, Coulston 
Fenwick, Robert 
Fenwick, Nicholas 
Firebrace, sir Cordel 
Foley, Thomas, sen. 
Foley, Thomas, jun. 
Forbes, sir Artbur 
Fortescue, hon.Theop. 
Fox, George 
Furnese, Henry 
Gibbon, Edward 
Glynne, sir John 
Gore, Charles 
Gore, Thomas 
Gower, bon. Willem 
Leveson 
Gower, hon. Baptist 
Leveson 
Granard, ear! of 
Graham, lord George 
Gray, Charles 
GrenviHe, James . 
Grenville, Georze 
Grenville, Richard 
Grosvenor, sir Robert 
Groves, William 
Guernsey, lord vise. 
Guodry, Nathaniel 
Gwyn, Francis 
Harley, Robert 
Heathcote, George 
Herbert, Philip 
Harvey, Michael 
Hill, Andrew 
Hilsboreugh, lord 
Hoblyn, Robert 
Holt, sir Lister 
Hopton, Edward Cope 
Houblon, Jacob 
Hylton, John 
Isham, sir Edmund 
Lambert, Daniel 
Leclimere, Edmund 
Liddel, Richard 
Lister, Thomas 
Lyster, Richard 
Long. sir Robert 
Lowndes, Richard 
Lowther, sir James 
Lumley, hon. James 
Lyttelton, George 
M‘Leod, Norman 
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Chester, Thomas 


Methuen, sir Paul 
Montrath, earl of 
Morrice, sir William 
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Mackenzie, Stewart Rash, John Trelawney, Charles Vernon, admiral Edw. | 
M‘Kye, John Saville, Samuel Tyrwhitt, sir John Warren, Borlace 
tartar Herbert oe omg aes Vaughan, William Wortley, Edward 
Marshall, Henry wia, Charles 
Masters, Thomas Shippen, illiam The King’s Speech of Thanks for the 
_ Mitchell, Joho Shirley, Seawallis Supply.) ecember 21. His majesty 
. Montague, hon. Edw. Shuttleworth, James | ove to the House of Peers, and th 
oa ae | ; gave the 
Murdaunt, sir Charles Stingaby. ir Henry | royal assent to the Land Tax Bill, and the 
Mnegrave, sir Phitip Smithson, sir Hugh | Malt Bill, and made the following Speech 
| Newdigate, sir Roger Somerset, lord Noel | to both Houses: 
Newland, George Southwell, Edward : 
Newton, sir Michael © Spencer, hon. John - . My aia pega hich 
Noel, hon. James Stapylton, sir Miles aim very pag:.08 ene occas” bel 
Northcote, sit Henry Stuart, hon. John my coming hither at this time gives me, 
Nugent, Robert Stewart, Archibald expressing to you the great satisfaction 
7 Ore , Samuel Strange, lord I epee gai so good oP al- 
, Join Strode, William ready made in the business of this session. 
Oswald, Syd »H ; 
ales eae = ial rie sat bry ‘‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 
Packer, Winchcomb Thorsby,JohnHarvey ‘¢ The readiness and dispatch, with 
Howard Tucker, John which you have thus early proviced so 
Parker, Armstead Tarver, sit Edward | considerable a part of the Supplies for 
Poulet, William Twisden, sir Roger | the ensuing year, deserve my particular 
Phir John Vernon, Geo. Venables | thanks: and I make no doubt, but the 
it co A bid gerd same zeal for the common cause, will in- 
Pitt. Wikio: W al Edmon d duce you ta enable me to sonar proper 
Tohn Walter, Peter, jan. | Measures, and to enter into, or e 
Pleydell, Edm. Morton Warburton, Phij.Hen, | such alliances and engagements with other 
Popham, Edward Watson, hon. Thomas | powers, as may be necessary for the sup- 
Portman,Wm. Henry Webster, Whistler port of the ee of Hungary, and re- 
Aditi isis balelebee Godtrsy storing the balance of power. | 
owney, Peniston ichcote, Thomas 
Pratt, John Wigley, James lords and sees, 
Proby, John Wilbraham, Ranile * T-look upon this beginning as & sure 
Prowse, Thomas. Witliains, Richard —_| pledge of your steadiness, in pursuing the 
Pryse, Thomas Williams, Robert true interest of Great Britain, which is, 
apa bec Petes Laksaebeeai ee ; and ever shall be, my only view.” 
D, ; , Armin | 
Ranke pte ween el SAT Desa IN THE ea oN FARING 
Raymond, Jones ‘Aiams THE HANOVERIAN oops INTO Bri- 
of the day being read, for taking into con- 
Absent. sideration the several estimates of the ex- 
racebigt lord Hamilton, sir James ae of the forces in the pay of Great 
y, Thomas inwen, Thomas ritain, 
Barrymore,Jas.earlof Levinz, William el ase 
Barnard, sir John Lowther, sir Thomas Earl Stanhope stood up, and spoke ss 
Blacket, Walter Mansell, hon. Bussy follows ‘tf 
Bligh, bon. John Master, Legh My lords; I have always under- — 


stood, that the peculiar happiness of the 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 


Cocks, James Newsam, James . np 
Cornbur ; lor d vise. P eachy, oe Jobn June, 1743: compiled by Dr. Johnson. 
rewe, John, jun. elham. Charles . 
Corzon, William Philips, sir Erasmus + From the Secher Manuscript, 
Davers, sir Jermyh _ Pitt, Thomas February 1. Debate on the Hanover Troops. 
Denton, Gev Richards, Stanhope moved a few days before without 
Dougias, sir John Ross, hon. Charles | any concert, so far as appears, to take this mat~ 
, Henry Seymour, sir Edward | ter into consideration, which was | otherwise 
Ereskine, hon. James Shuttleworth, Richard | not intended. Afterwards he applied to the 
Fenwick, John St. John, Paulet Chancellor, and Jord Sandwich to lord Carteret 
Foster, Thomas Stanhope, hon. John | for deferring it, but that could not be area 
Gage, lord viscount  hrale, Ralph - | He spoke a pre-composed speech which he hel 
[ VOL. XIJ.} q (3 ¥]j 
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British nation consists in this, that nothing 
of importance can be undertaken by the 
government, without the consent of the 

ople as represented by the other House, 
and that of your lordships, whose large 
possessions, and the merits either of vour 


in his band with t tremblings and agita- 
tions, and hesitated freqoently i the midst of 
great velemence : but his matter was not con- 
temptible. He insisted that the House of Austria 
was incapable of being raised, that other states 
‘Were indifferent about it, and we unable by reason 
of our debts ; that our army of 38,000 men was 
where it was not wanted, and 22,000 such as 
could not act against the emperor. But were 
the prospect better: 1. Why was not the par- 
Jiament consulted, unless because their consent 
was not so likely to be obtained as their acqui- 
escence: 2. The levy money for these 
though raised long » Was 140,000/. in- 
tended for some other secret Aud 
this is not an article of course, for in 1702 we 
took Hanover troops into our pay without it, 
but the Dutch bad paid it to them the year be- 
ore, when ape Hak first taken into the ser- 


hide Reape gp Ogeatiaroae ill al jud 
nion e people, who will always ju 
“Tight of the ent though not of the nb gy 
well as to the inclinations of rulers who may 
aim wrong in both P 

Motion for“ An Address to advise and beseech 
the king, that in consideration of our expence 
in foreign troops, increased by the extraordi- 
nary manner of making the Estimate, and not 
conducive to the end proposed, he will please 
in compassion to his people so burthened as 
they are, to exonerate them of those Merce- 

Snaries which were taken last year into pay 
without consent of parliament.” 

Sandwich. This measure brings the crown 
into danger from France, and sh theaffec- 
tions of the people at home. No minister will 
dare to say they bave advised the king to at- 
tack France without any allies. Our forces 
then are either to secure us at home or sup- 

rt the House of Austria. As to the first, we 

ave 63,000 national, and 22,000 auxiliary 
troops; near as many national as in queen 
Anne’swar. Of these, 28,000 remain in Great 
Britain, besides 11,000 marines, which is three 
times as mapnyas then. If you dread France, 
why do you provoke her? If she is exhausted, 
why do you put yourself to so much expence 
about her? As to the second, restoring the 
House of Austria without even the elector of 
Hanover to assist us, we cannot do it in any 
degree, and we do nothing unless we do it to a 
high degree. Why, then, should we draw 
‘those dangers upon ourselves, first, from which 
Our Situation removes us farthest? When the 
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ancestors or yourselves, have given you 
the privilege of voting in your own right 
in national consultations. 

The advan of this constitution, the 
security which it confers upon the nation, 
and the restraint which it lays upon cor. 


House of Austria had the imperial dignity sad 
their whole dominions, it was another matter. 
Besides, you squander — — — the 

ueen of Hungary wants, and give her the troops 
she doth inet want. All we can is all we 
can give. For we mast be just before we are 
generous. Your cannot get where she 
wants them. The Hessians have deciared 
they will not act against the . How 
are the Hanoverians — at li to act 
upon imperial , and acting upon neutra 
preond is sh, Shao Charles 5 treated the 
elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse x 
disobedient vassals, and his successor Ferdi- 
nand carried things farther in the case of the 
Palatinate. Things were settled by the tres- 
ties of Westphalia at Munster and Osnaburg, 
aera Electors iy allowed to — treaties 
with foreigners, but not against : 
In this centary the Circles of Suabia and Fran- 
conia bad agreed -on a neutrality with the 
electot of Bavaria in of France ; one of 
them broke it, Bavaria fell on them ; the em- 
peror en him; he called in France, and was 
puttothe Ban. The little princes of Germany 
dare not stir: the great ones will not: let the 
House of Aastria grow a, The states of 
Holland have done new only in effect what they 
did in the late way between the emperor and 
France. He tried to persuade them into his 
measures but could not; then to force them be 
drew his troops out of the Barrier towns, on 
which they made a neutrality for those towns, 
and they secure them with 20,000 men to gar- 
rison them. The queen of H mast 
submit to what France requires, you must 
submit to what her necessities require; sud 99 
you will be left alone against a nation who had 
almost ruined you, when you had many allies 
and perpetual victories. The taking these 
troops without consent of parliament, & 3 
thing, which whoever advised, is as great an 
enemy to bis king as his country. The warm 
which we are engaged by the desire of the 
people is forgot: that, without their conseat 
prosecuted with vigoor. In the utmost eothe- 
siasm for the queen of Hungary, no one meant 
we should engage as principals upon tbe coo- 
tinent, which we have dove, and by Hanover 
troops, as if it were on purpose to provoke. 
We have taken their Horse Guards into pay, 
of which a troop costs as much as a regiment 
of others. Why should not the king trust him- 
self to the fidelity and courage of English 
Guards? In 1672, the French king treated 
with the duke of Hanover for 10,000 mea. 
The duke demanded levy money. The king 
would give but half what he asked, and that 
only for such part as should be pew raise. 
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‘fupt ministers or ambitious princes, are in 
‘themselves too obvious to admit of expla- 
‘pation, and too well known in this House, 
‘by whose ancestors they were originally 
‘obtained, and preserved at the frequent 
' hazard of life and fortune, for me to ima- 


' Surely, then, we should not have been made 
to pay the whole for troops not intended to as- 
‘sist us. A zealous opposition ought to be 
‘ made to all destructive, particularly all Hano- 
‘ verilan measures. 
| Carteret. These troops were not taken into 
‘ pay without consent of parliament, not till the 
' Commons ny Hii to pay them, and the Lords 
* thanked the king for what he had done. Till 
‘then they were the king’s as elector, 
‘ and if this bad not pj sae they must have 
back. Instead of forgetting the war with 
ain, we have wounded Spain to the heart 
i thislast year. I will always traverse the views 
. of France in place or out of place, for France 
- Wil ruin this nation if it can. On the death 
of the emperor, the king was the only German 
» proce that acted like one, raised an army 
; which he cannot maintain, and him- 
. self to danger not for the sake of Hanover, for 
which he might have made any bargain, but 
: that he might not disgrace himself as elector 
: Or as king. We are principals only against 
. Spain. France trusted to the weakness, not the 
. Inclination of Holland. They made three aug- 
: Mentations of their troops before they spoke a 
_ Word, two of them since the emperor’s death, 
, 10 all 40,000 men, and they have not now 
; 80,000: what a condition, then, were they in 
, at first. Then they said to us, we must see 
- you move before we do ; ree an army be- 
tween France and us, and then we may do 
| something. To try the utmost was the reason 
_ Of sending forces into Flanders, and it was a 
_ Sep of some courage, but France 
would not suffer you to give the queen of Hun- 
money unless youarmed. Andour army 
b hindered France from sending more forces 
botti against the queen and Sardinia. - If the 
condition of the queen was so desperate, would 
Holland take this time to do what it hath done? 
e Hessians were not enough, you could hire 
no other but Hanoverians: would you neglect 
it merely for that word ? This method will be- 
come popular. You will be able by it to make 
such a peace, that there will be no need to fear 
France for our time. The present question is, 
Will you submit to France or not? Iam au- 
ized by the king to say, that these troops 
shall march into the empire, which is not acting 
against the emperor and empire. France as- 
sists the emperor only as elector. If he calls 
France in as emperor, he breaks his Capitula- 
ton Oath. If the empire can be made to speak 
the language df France, the elector of Hanover 
may be put tothe Ban. But the question is, 
who will find most friends in the empire? Per- 
tons cannot declare until see help at hand. 
There is no such thing as imperial ground: 
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gine, that 1 can make them either more 
esteemed or better understood. 


My intention, my lords, is not to teach 
others the regard which the constitution of 
our government, or the happiness of the 
nation demands from them, but to show 


but we shall follow the enemy wherever he 
goes. France will not venture to declare war 
against us: if she doth we are ready. When 
it is said the Dutch are come in, the states of 


Holland only are meant. They owned at first 
they were obliged to supply the queen with 
5,000 men. This they ht off the first 


year. When they saw us in earnest the second 
year, they paid the value of 10,000 men. Now 
they edmit the treaty in the full sense of the 
eee that they are obliged to give her an ef- 
ectual succour in troops. For the present they 
give 20,000 men, one-fifth of them horse, and 
concert with Great Britain. How long this 
may be in going through the States General, I 
cannot say. do not say France can be 
crushed, but for that reason ste should be op- 
when she aims to have Germany and 
in. Italy and our opposition will succeed. I 
will not enter into the detail of the Estimate, Sc, 
Bedford. These troops were not indeed, for 
they could not be taken into pay without the 
pertinent Bat ea. them might have 
proposed conditionally to the parliament 
before-hand, but it was feared they would say 
no, and this was done to preclude them. Our 
troops were sent merely to the Hanove- 
rians upon. The troops which the king as 
elector raised, did nothing, and hindered nothing, 
and he hath not protested against the Roman 
Months given tothe emperor. We gave the. 
queen money before we armed, and shall not be 
able to do it now. If no German prince will 
venture to let us have troops for money, what a 
condition are we in ; but enough of them will 
lend their troops for Flanders as well as the elec- 
torof Hanover. Unless theking of Prussia wilt 
enter into an offensive alliance with us, we can 
do ourselves no good even with the Dutch; and 
if these march into Germany and the 
electorate should suffer, what recom will 
there be expected ? I will be for no reparation 
in that case. The empire already speaks the 
language of France, in giving the Roman 
Months. Prussia will not permit you to re- 
store the queen, and the German princes will 


not endure a powerful em . Great part if 
not all the tage might have been sent from 
hence. Ith said without, if we are 


wrong we must go on. But nobody willde- . 
fend such logic here. — 
Bathurst. The question carries in it, that 
these troops were taken into pay without ad- 
vice, which is not true. We ventured break. 
ing with France when we broke with Spain. 
e best judge of military matters in the king- 
dom (duke of Argyle) approved of sending our 
troops. All France is crying out for a peace. 
I wish the queen-could bave an equivalent for 
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how much I regard them myself, by en- 
deavouring to preserve and defend them at 
a time when I think them invaded and en- 
dangered. 

pon the examination of the estimates 
now before us, I cannot but think it ne- 


Silesia: if not, then we must be content. One 


corrupt or obstinate man can stop the Dutch 
from moving. If it had been proposed to give 
the queen a million instead of troops, it will be 
said, where shal] she have them, do men spring 
up like musbroomsin Germany ? And it would 
have been suspected, that but one half of the 
money was really given ber, and the other 
half went somewhere else. We had so many 
troops in England, that the wisest man could 
scarce tell where to quarterthem. Our debts 
are no reason against endeavouring to save 
what we have let. When all is at stake we 
must play for al]. France pays more interest 
now than in 1712: borrows this year 5 mil- 
lions sterling, and pays 9 per oent. [but then 
probably the poospal will uever be paid. ] 

a ( . When we guaranteed the Pragma- 
tic Sanction in 1731, it was to dispel the pre- 
sent clouds, and preserve the balance of Eu- 
Fope, it being then expected that the duke of 
Loraine would be chosen king of the Ro- 
mans. In the last war between the emperor 
and France, it was not thought proper for us to 
act without the Dutch. And how they who 
were against the war with Spain can be for thia 
war, I know not. The complaint of the oppo- 
sition was, that the Spanish war was not pur- 
sued sufficiently: now it is not pursued at all. 
How have you wounded Spain, is it by letting 

possess Savoy ? The business now is to 

to unite the emperor and the queen in the same 
interests: willan army ia Flanders do this ? 
The king of Prussia will pursue this scheme of 

making them agree. Puffendorf thinks it is 

not the interest of the empire to have a head 

too powertul. If we become principals the 

queen may leave all upon us. Nothing hath 

communicated in relation to this matter 

but the king’s Speech, and he says, ‘if the 

queen of Hungary is timely assisted by such 

of her allies,’ &c. Now these allies mean 

Holland. And it hath been publicly and pri- 

vately said, that such and such great men 

would be for the retreat of our troops if the 

Daotch did not come in. The only sum given 

was one not exceeding 500,000/., and our mi- 

uisters by these troops have given what will 

cost 600,000 more, and be no assistance. Is 

this the design of the parliameut? The 

firmness and perseverance of the queen of Hun- 

gary, if it be an effect of what we have done, is 

a very bad effect. She herself bath destroyed 

~ the Pragmatic Sanction hy giving -all Silesia, 
when Prussia claimed originally only part 
as hisright. We have taxed industry until it 
pays more than it gets. Weare now geing to 
propagate drunkenness to raise money. Our 
credit is part of our calamity. Persons cannot 
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cessary, my lords, that every man who 
values liberty, should exert that spirit by 
which. it was first established; that every 
man should rouse from his security, and 
awaken all his vigilance and all his zeal, 
lest the bold attempt that has been now 


employ or dare not trust their money in trade: 
so they put it into the stocks. But this florid 
Jook is an unhealthy flushing. The customs 
are fallen near 500,000/. frou Chistmaas 1741, 
tu 1742. The conduct of the king of Prussia is 
the luckiest thing for us : this late step of Hol- 
land if it be any thing, and if we could build 
upon it, it is the worst. J should be glad eves 
of a bad peace. Ifthe administration would 
avoid censure, they must change their coo- 
duct. The present motion is not censare bat 
advice. 

Cholmondeley. Little or nothing new tha 
was — lly obliged to spesk 

Bathe. am personally obli to 
on this subject by the malice of the world, and 
the arts of the enemies of the government. [ 
did approve this measure, and do approve it 
It was not a rash measure of one single mag, 
but the united opinion of all the administration 
who were present [lord Gower and Cobham 
stayed away | not only acquiesced in, but ap 
proved on a solemn deliberation, in which the 
name of Hanoverians was considered and 
thought a trifling consideration. It is a mea- 
sure which hath made the nation siguificant 
friends and foes. You might bave had troops 


.@ year or two hence from Switzerland. Saxons 


you could not have. Flanders was placed ia 
the emperor, in trust for the Dutch and us. It 
is ours, and the queen hath no right to give it 


up. : She was not able to defend the Barrier, and 
ol 


and was afraid. On this 4,000 men were 
sent over, the parliament sitting and koowig 
it, aud many said they were too few. For 
some time the chief of the Dutch bave thought 
we were right, and they have now deviaicd 
from their forms of government to come into 
our measures. Scarce any body hath spoken 
yet to the question. This is an Address to 
the king to disband jlagrante bello troops which 
the other House have given money te psy. 
What a difficulty will this put the king under : 
The sense of the parliament is the sense of the 
people. -Breaking these troops would be 4 
greater blow to the queen of Hungary than 
losing ten battles. If the motion were only 3 
censure on the miuistry, I should be Jess cos- 
cerned ; for though I Lave a great honoar for 
them, and a little connection with them, I am 
not one of them. But what would the States 
of Holland say to this, just upon their accession? 
Lords say they would be glad of'a bad peace, 
why that is the way to have a bad one or none. 
I hope a good peace will be aimed at for Eng- 
land, whether fur the queen of Hungary ot 
not. In queen Anne’s war we sent over 10,00 
men before the Dutch came in. 1 hope lords 
who were for emollient measures with Spaity 
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made should, if it be not vigorously re- 
oe be an encouragement to the more 

angerous encroachments; and lest that 
fabric of power should be destroyed, 
which has been erected at such expence 
and with such labour ; at which one gene- 


have lived to see they were wrong. France 
had Loraine for coming into the Pragmatic 
Sanction, though she said she would not have 
an inch of ground. And then sbe drew in all 
the princes concerned to break it, though they 
had sworn to it. I speak only for the measure 
of getting an army together to talk to friends 
or foes. I have nothing to do to justify more. 
Would youhave this House go with an address 
against what the other have dove? A fine 
condition to get a good peace! When that can 
be got, nobody is so enterprizing as to continue 
the war aa hour longer. 

Chesterfield. There could net be a 
contempt of the parliament shewn than in this 
instance. They were taken into our service 
though not into our pay, anid the king said at 
the opening of the session, that he bad taken 
them. Specimen Justitie Anglorum in the 
time of Edward 2, makes ita part of the com- 
men law that parliaments shall be frequently 
held and consulted ; aud says, foreigners had to 
do with our business, who gave such counsel as 
suited with the prince’s private interest. The 
elector of Hanover armed, indeed, but perhaps 
upon the plan sent by count Ostein from Lon- 
don, to get part of the Prussiau dominions. 
The merchants, indeed, say they are sure we 
have a war witb Spain because they Jose their 
ships, else I shuuld not have known it. What 
is become of the real security, and take and 
hold? And in Italy not Spain but Sardinia hath 
received a wound. Martin indeed bath got the 
king of Naples to agree toa neutrality which was 
made before, and which hath perhaps done harm, 
bagi acceptable tu the king of Poland. If 
the Dutch act offensively, it must be ia Ger- 
many, and then they must leave their barrier 
unguarded, Will these troops, which they 
complained of and were afraid they, would 
bring danger to their doors, make them act of- 
feasively? The king spoke last session: of the 
favourable disposition of the Dutch. What 
they have done since is refusing to guarantee 
Hanover, protesting against our troops, and re- 
solving to garrisen their own barrier, Why 
not take 16,000 more English? We should 
stall have had more left here than in the former 
wars. It hath a bad aspect that we have nei- 
ther an ally in Germany, oor a prince that will 
take eur money. But they will not do it for 
the same reason fur which the Hanoverians 
will not march into Germany. Or if the king 
Jet them run that risk, this doth not prove it is 
no risk. The king of Sweden will not let the 
Hessians march thither. _ The king of Prussia 
hath said veto, and if so, there is an end of that 
sparch. He is the arbiter of the empire, and 
wilknot he have things remain as they are? 
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ration has toiled after another, and of 
which the wisdom of the most experienced 
and penetrating statesmen have been em- 
ployed to ect its symmetry, and the 
industry of ‘the most virtuous patriots to 
repair its decays. 


Every German prince is glad of a weak em- 
peror, and the present was unanimously elected 
as such. I wish the late emperor had not been 
werfal enough to deny some things which 
edid. Better that any scheme had been de- 
feated than that of these troops taken place. 
The discontent they occasion, will be a greater 
loss to this family than any advantage abroad 
can compensate. Itis astonishing that Hauo- 
ver is not one of the powers engaged to guar- 


rantee the } g—kin It hath not 
iven even its quota. e levy-money given 
r troops levied 3 years ago for the use of the 


electorate, and the artillery money and for re- 
cruits, comes to what the troops would have 
cost from L. D. without these articles. This 
isa method by which future ministers may 
pay their court to what they may mistake for 
the favourite passion of the prince. The kin 
Knows his interest too well to be meved by such 
considerations, hut ministers rad mistake and 
flatter this way. And indeed there hath been 
a visible northern direction and potanty in all 
our measures. Excepting the war with Spain, 
there hath not been one transaction but must 
create a suspicion. But this last is the most 

nicious measure that ever was advised. If 
it be the united advice of so many, I am very 
sorry for it, and had much rather it had been 
the measure of one only. What ought to be 
the object of the war, the restoration of the 
House of Austria, is impossible. You may 
evprer it, but do not do it so as to ruin your- 
selves. The people were uneasy at a disap- 
pointment last year. The noise of war was to 
drown their uneasiness. But the whole nation 
is more universally against tbis step than it 
ever was roe any. And a negative on this 
motion will be the most melancholy thing J 
ever saw in parliament. 

Newcastle. The province of Holland hath 
taken extraordinary measures to over-rule some 
of their towns. Now had garrisoning been all, 
they would bave been unanimous in it. The 
Prussian minister at the Hague bath declared 
to the president of the Weck, that the report of 
his master’s designing to hinder the entrance of 
the English into the empire is false, though 
indeed the contrary is generally believed. Prus- 
sia made peace with the queen of Hungary 
but 15 days before the parliament rose. Before 
that, the kin would not spare his troops, nor 
whilst Maillibois surrounded Hanover. Votes 
of confidence have often been desired, and it 
hath been said, the king might more properly 
run the risk of the parliament’s approbation. 
In this he hath done so, and if the parliament 
bad not approved it, no other harm had followed 
than the loss of the measure, which if it be not 
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The first object which the estimates 
force upon our observation is a numerous 
body of foreign troops, for the levy and 


a good one is no loss atall. We have not above 
one half the number of 23,000 men in England : 
many of tne regiments are so empty by what 
they have suffered. And the marines are all 
on board the fleet. The king would not agree 
toa neutrality with the king of Naples, and 
there is none. It was proper first to give mu- 
ney to the queen of Hungary. Then she de- 
sired the reputation ofan English army abroad, 
and applied for our forces by her minister, and 
they were sent upon that. There was power 
given to the general of the Hanover troops to 
ywarch into Germany before they went into 
Flanders, ifhe found it proper. The king hath 
not given his consent to the Roman muntbs. 
The queen of Hungary must be supported in 
the possession of the Netherlands. 

Lonsdale. The lords in the administration 
have not at all opened in the debate what is de- 
signed to be done with these troops. Are the 
designed to march into Germany ? The Dutc 
will certainly not march with them ? It will be 
an immense expence before they can get into 
Bavaria. The money which these 38,000 
troops cost, would have enabled the queen of 
Hungary to raise 80,000. Suppose it had 
been moved to give her a million or a million 
and a half, this would have been thought extra- 
vagant. But now we are content to give her 
this, and so much English blood too. Or we 
wight have given her money to raise 40,000, 
and send the remainder of our own. Our 
troops will be much diminished in one cam- 

aign, probably 12,000 men, and they cannot 
Be recruited there. Besides the emperor hath 
as many Hessians as we, and can ours be 
trusted? Are our troops, then, to hinder the 
French from sending recruits to their army? 
Why if we could stop them, they would lie in 
their own country at one third of the expence 
which we should be at in Germany. But the 
tract to be guarded for that purpose is so large 
that we cannot stop them. Are we then to at- 
tack France with these troops? That I cannot 
think of. Yet it may be said, if you voted 
against this question, that you voted in effect 
for such a war. You will have no ally 
in attacking France. And if we succeed what 
are we to get by it? The king will have no 
difficulty between this House and the House 
of Commons. For if we do not give him these 
troops he cannot have them, and the difficulty 
isatan end. If an edict were sent to the par- 
Jiament of Paris to be registered, of whicli‘they 
knew no more than weds of the design of these 
troops, I believe they would remonstrate 
against doing it. 

Hardwicke, C. The question is not whether 

ou woukl advise this measure or support it, 
But whether you will censure it. It hath often 
_ been said, let the crown act, and if it be right 
the parliament will approve it. But the crown 
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payment of which a very large sum is de. 
manded; and demanded at a time when 
the nation is to the last degree embarrassed 


hath never asked advice, whether it shoold 
makea treaty. Now this is a treaty in effect he- 
tween the king and the elector of Hanover. Ap- 
plication could not be made to parliament about 
this, till the king of Prussia had made peace 
with the queen of Hungary. And if applics- 
tion had been made then at the end of'a session 
in a thin House, that would have been thouzht 
an artifice. It is right for those who are re 
motest from danger to be first in opposing it; 
if otherwise, it will certainly reach them. The 
expression ‘ if the queen was timely assisted 
by her allies’ means principally ourselves. It 
could not mean all her allies: for the French 
are such. And if we had waited till all the 
rest came in, she would have been undone in the 
mean time. The king of Prussia’s neutrality 
doth not arise from fear of the ban: he would 
be much offended to have that imagined. Not 
acting against the emperor, but against the 
emperor and empire, subjects to the ban ; and 
since the treaty of Westphalia, there hath heen 
no instance of any person put to the ban but for 
the latter. Itis not proper to declare before- 
hand the particular use that will be made of 
our troops: that would make them of no use. 
The constant influence of Hanover on our af- 
fairs hath been set forth in a manner fitted to 
make the people think, that no Hanoverian 
should sit on the throne here. I[ will always 
be against whatever Hanover measures are 
against this country. But this measure doth 
not serve but endanger the electorate, which 
nothing else could endanger. It is certainly 
right to bring about an agreement between the 
queen of Hungary andtheemperor. But that 
must be done with arms in our hands. 

N. C. 90. Of whom were all the Bishops, 

duke of Leeds, &c. 
C. 35. Of whom lord Cobham, Romney, 
Gower, &c. 


Scarborough. Motion, ; 

‘‘That sending the British Forces inte 
Flanders, and joining the Hanoverians to them, 
was a prudent, useful, and necessary messure, 
and hath produced good consequences. 

Ozford, against the motion. 

Chesterfield. After the former motion hath 
been rejected, this will pass. But 1 am gisd 
however of this debate, and that in the other 
House, for two reasons: that no minister will 
ever advise taking Hanover troops again, end 
that it will now ap exactly how many 
persons there are in these nations that approve 
this measure. 

C. 78. 
N.C. 35. 


The duke of Leeds, lord Falmouth, Ray- 
mond, &c. and the bishops of Gloucester, 
Oxford and Bristol, went away before this di- 
vision. 
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and ressed, when it is engaged in a 
war at a powerful empire, and almost 
overwhelmed with the debts that were 
contracted in former confederacies ; when 
it is engaged in a war, not for the recovery 
of forgotten claims, or for the gratification 
of restless ambition, not for the consump- 
tion of exuberant wealth, or for the dis- 
charge of superfluous inhabitants; but a 
war in which the most important interests 
are set to hazard, and by which the free- 
dom of navigation must be either esta- 
blished or lost:; a war which must deter- 
mine the sovereignty of the ocean, the 
ights of commerce, and the state of our 
onies; a.war, in which we may indeed 
be victorious without any increase of our 
reputation: but in which we cannot be 
defeated without losing all our influence 
upon foreign powers, and becoming sub- 
ject to the insolence of sib lade 

When foreign troops are hired at a time 
like this, it is na to expect that they 
have been procured by contracts uncom- 
monly frugal; because no nation can be 
su to be lavish in time of distress. 
It is natural, my lords, to expect that they 
should be employed in expeditions of the 
utmost importance ; because no trifling ad- 
vantage ought to incite a people overbur- 
thened with taxes, to oppress themselves 
with any new expence; and it may be 
oe supposed that these troops were 

ed by the advice of parliament ; because 
no minister can be supposed so hardened 
in defiance of his country, in contempt of 
the laws, and in disregard of the public 
happiness, as to dare to introduce fo- 
telgners into the public service, in prose- 
Cution of his own private schemes, or to 
rob the nation which he professes to serve, 
that he may increase the wealth of ano- 

er. : 

But upon consideration of this estimate, 
my lords, all these expectations, however 
reasonable in themselves, however consis- 
tent with the declarations of the wisest 
statesmen, and the practice of former 
times, will be disappointed; for it will be 
found that the troops of which we are now 
to ratify the provisions for their payment 
<td raised at an expence never known on 

e like occasion before, when the nation 
was far more able to support it; that they 

€ yet been employed in no expedition, 


that they have neither conga a battle, 


a besieged a town, nor undertaken any 
fo ‘80, nor hindered any that has been 

tmed by those against whom they are 
Pretended to bave been raised; that they 
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have not yet drawn a sword but at a re- 
view, nor heard the report of fire-arms but 
upon a festival; that they have not yet 
seen an enemy, and that they are posted 
where no enemy is likely to approach 
them. 

But this, my lords, is not the circum- 
stance which ought, in my opinion, most 
strongly to affect us; troops may be rais- 
ed without being employed, and money 
expended without effect; but such mea- 
sures, though they ought to be censured 
and rectified, may be borne without 
any extraordinary degree of indignation. 

ile our constitution remains unviolated, 
temporary losses may be easily repaired, 
and accidental misconduct speedily re-— 
trieved; but when the public rights are 
infringed, when the ministry assume the 
power of giving away the properties of the 
people, it is then necessary to exert an 
uncommon degree of vigour and resent- 
ment; it is as necessary to stop the in- 
croachments of lawless power, as to oppose 
the torrent of adeluge; which may be 
perhaps resisted at first, but from which 
the country that is once overwhelmed by 
it, cannot be recovered. . 

To raise this ardour, my lords, to excite 
this laudable resentment, I believe it will be 
only necessary to observe, that those troops 
were raised without the advice or con; 
sent of parliament; that this new burthen 
has been laid upon the nation by the des- 
potic will of the ministers, and that the 
demands made for their support may be 
said to be a tax laid upon the peo- 
ple, not by parliament but by the court, 

The motives upon which the ministry 
have acted on this occasion are, so far aa 
they can be discovered, and indeed there 
appears very little care to conceal them, 
such as no subject of this crown ever 
dared to proceed upon before; they are 
such as the act of Settlement, that act to 
which our sovereign owes his title to this 
throne, ought for ever to have excluded 
from British councils. 

I should proceed, my lords, to explain 
this new method of impoverishing our 
country, and endeavour to show the prin- 
ciples from which it arises, and the end 
which it must promote: but some sudden 
indisposition obliges me to contract my 
plan, and conclude much sooner than I in- 
tended with moving, ‘ That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, to 
beseech and advise his majesty, that, con- 
sidering the. excessive and grievous ex- 
pences, incurred by the great number of 
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Foreign Troops now in the pay of Great 
Seicaim (expences 80 imereased’ by the ex- 
traordinary manner, as we apprehend, of 
making the Estimates relating thereunto, 
and which do not appear to us conducive 
to the end proposed), his majesty will be 
graciously pleased, in compassion to his 
people, loaded already with such nume- 
rous and heavy taxes, such large and 
growing debts and greater annual ex- 

ences than this nation, at any time, ever 
Pefore sustained, to exonerate his subjects 
of the charge and burthen of those Mer- 
cenaries who were taken into our service 
last year, without the advice or consent of 
parliament.” 


The Earl of Sandwich : 


My lords; though I have heard 
the noble lord with so much pleasure, that 
I could not but wish he had been able to 
deliver his sentiments more fully upon 
this important affair; yet I think the mo- 
tion so reasonable and just, that though 
he might have set it more beyond the dan- 
ger of opposition, though he might have 
produced many arguments in defence of 
It, which perhaps will not occur to any 
other noble lords; yet I shall be able to 
justify it in such a manner, as may secure 
the approbation of the unprejudiced and 
disinterested; and therefore I rise up to 
second it with that confidence, which 
always arises from a consciousness of ho- 
nest intentions, and of an impartial enqui- 
ry after truth. 

The measures, my lords, which have 
ven occasion to this motion, have been 
or some time the subject of my reflec- 
tions; I have endeavoured to examine 
them in their full extent, to recollect the 
previous occurrences by which the minis- 
try might have been influenced to engage 
in them, and to discover the certain and 
the probable consequences which they 
may either immediately, or more remotely 
produce; I have laboured to collect from 
those who are supposed to be most ac- 
quainted with the state of Europe, and the 
scheme of British policy which is at pre- 
sent pursued, the arguments which can be 


offered in favour of these new engage- | 


ments; and have compared them with the 
conduct of former ages upon the like oc- 
casions ; but the result of all my searches 
into history, all my conversation with po- 
liticians of every party, and all my private 
meditations, has been only, that I am 
every hour confirmed by some new evi- 
dence in the opinion I had first formed; 
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and now imagine myself to know what I 
at first believed, that we ate entangled 
in a labyrinth of which no end is to be 
seen, and in which no certain path has 
yet been discovered ; that we aré pursuing 
schemes which are in no degree necessary 
to the prosperity of our country, by means 
which are apparently contrary to law, to 
policy, and to justice; and that we are in- 
volved in a foreign quarrel only to waste 
that blood, and exhaust that treasure, 
which might be employed in recovering 
the rights of commerce, and regaining the 
dominion of the sea. : 

To prosecute the war against Spain 
with that vigour which interest and resent: 
ment might be expected to produce, to 
repress that insolence by which our nav- 
gation has been confined, and to punish 
that rapacity by which our merchants have 
been plundered, and that cruelty by which 
our fellow-subjects have been enslaved, 
tortured, and murdered, had been an at- 
tempt in whieh every honest man would 

ly have concurred, and to which all 
those who had sense to discern their 
own interest, or virtue to promote 
the public happiness, would cheerfully 
have contributed, however loaded with 
taxes, oppressed with a standing army, 
and plundered by the vultures of a court: 
nor is the ancient spirit of the British na- 
tion so much depressed, but that when 
Spain had been subdued: when our rights 
had been publicly acknowledged, our 
losses repaired, and our colonies secured ; 
when our ships had again sailed in secu- 
rity, and our flag awed the ocean of Ame- 
rica, we might then have extended our 
views to foreign countries, might have as- 
sumed once mare the guardianship of the 
liberties of Europe, have given law to the 
powers of the continent, and superintend- 
ed the happiness of mankind. But in the 
prevent situation of our affairs, when we 
ave made war for years without advan- 
tage, while our most important rights are 
yet subject to the chance of battle, why 
we should engage in the defence of other 
rinces more than our stipulations require, 
j am not able to discover; nor can I con- 
ceive what motive can incite us, 
having suffered so much from 3 weak ene- 
my, to irritate a stronger. 

To the measures which are now pursued, 
were there no other ments to be al- 
leged against them, I should think it, my 
lords, a sufficient objection that they are 
unnccessary, and that this is not a time 
for political experiments, of for wanton 


t 
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expences. I should think, that the pre- | and without money, loaded with debts, and 
sent distresses of the public ought to re- | harrassed with exactions; for what con- 
strain your lordships trom approving any | sequences can be expected from sending 
steps by which our burthens may be made | our troops into the frontier towns, but 
more heavy, burthens under which we are | that the French will charge us with be- 
already sinking, and which a peace of; ginning hostilities, and declare war against 
more than twenty years has not enti! us, or attack us without a declaration; 
buted to lighten. | and that we shall be obliged to stand alone 
But that they are unnecessary, my lords, | against the whole power of the House of 
is the weakest allegation that can be offer- | Bourbon, while all our ancient allies stand 
ed; for they are such as tend not only to! at a distance spiritless and intimidated, 
obstruct the advancement of more advan- | or perhaps secretly incite our enemies 
-tageous designs, but to bring upon us the | against us, in hopes of sharing our plunder, 
heaviest calamities; they will not only | or of rising on our ruin? | 
fhinder us from increasing our strength,| 1 know it has been alleged, and alleged 
but wil] sink us to the greatest degree of | with such a degree of confidence, as it is 
weakness ; they will not only impoverish | reasonable to hope nothing could produce 
us for the present, which may be some- | but a consciousness of truth, that the 
times the effect of useful and beneficial ; Dutch have already consented to assist 
designs, but may depress us below a pos-| us; nor is it without regret, that I find 
sibility of recovery, and reduce us to re- | mysclf obliged to declare, that this asser- 
Ceive laws from some foreign power. tion is nothing more than.one of those 
This is, indeed, a dreadful prospect ; | transient visions with which it has been 
but what other can arise to us from a war | for a long time the custom of British mi- 
with France, with the most wealthy em- | nisters to delude the people, to pacify 
pire of the universe, of which we were | their clamours, and lull them in secu- 
sufficiently shown the strength in the late | rity; one of those artifices from which 
war, by the resistance which all the sur- | nothing more is expected than that it shall 
rounding nations found it able to make | operate upon the nation, till the circum- 
against their united efforts, and which the | stances of our affairs furnish out another, 
debts that they then contracted, and the | which is likewise, in a short time, to be 
towns that were then destroyed, will not | exploded only to make way for new false- 
easily suffer them to forget.. Of this em-| hoods in a perpetual succession. | 
ney my lords, thus powerful, thus formi-| Such, my lords, is the art of govern- 
le, neither the dominions are contract- | ment discovered by the wonderful saga- 
ed, nor the trade impaired, nor the inha- | city of modern statesmen; who have found 
bitants diminished. The French armies | out, that it is easier to palliate than to 
are no less numerous than under their late | cure; and that the eople may be quieted 
mighty monarch, their territories are in-| by political soporifics, while diseases are - 
Creased by new acquisitions, their trade | preying upon them, while their strength 
has long been promoted by the destruc- | decays, and their vitals are consumed. 
Hon of ours, and their wealth has been| That these falshoods prevail upon 
y Consequence increased. They have mankind, and that after the discovery of 
not, my lords, like this unhappy nation, | one cheat, another equally gross is pa- 
exhausted by temporary expedients | tiently borne, cannot but raise the wonder 
and useless armaments; thev have not} of a man who views the world at a dis- 
rassed their merchants to agerandise | tance, and who has not opportunities of 
court, nor thrown away the opportu- | enquiring into the various motives of ac- 
Pai which this interval of quiet has af- | tion or belief. Such a one would be in- 
i them, in the struggles of faction ;| clined to think us a nation of fools, that 
ey have not been multiplying officers to | must be stilled with rattles, or amused 
dee! the people, and taxing the people | with baubles ; and would readily conclude, 
with peor their Sppreseorss but have | that our ministers were obliged to practise 
rec equal policy, iligence,-and success, | such fallacies, because they could not pre- 
Overed the losses which they then | vail upon us by motives adapted to reason- 
another ” and enabled themselves to make | able beings. ae 
dae r stand against a general confe- _ But if we reflect, my lords, upon the 
Aianes re different principles upon which reports 
Now to bee 8 empire, my lords, are we | like these are propagated and opposed, it 
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cess is not to be imputed either to supe- 
rior art on one side, cr uncommon weak- 
ness on the other. It is well known that 
they are promoted by men hired for that 
purpose with large salaries, or beneficial 
employments, and that they can be op- 

d only from a desire of detecting 
alshood, and advancing the public hap- 
piness ; it is ap nt that those who in- 
vent, those who circulate, and perhaps 
part of those who counterfeit belief of 
them, are incited by the prospect of pri- 


wate advantage, ahd immediate profit ;. 


and that those who stop them in their 
career by contradiction and objections, 
can propose no other benefit to themselves, 
than that which they shall receive in com- 
mon with every other member of the com- 
munity; and therefore whoever has suffi- 
ciently observed mankind, to discover the 


reason for which self-interest has in almost 


all revailed over public spirit, 
will be able to see why re ats like these 
are not always suppressed by seasonable 
detections. 

A minister ought not to flatter himself 
that he has always deceived those who 
appear to credit his representations ; their 

ence is not so often the effect of cre- 
dulity, as of cowardice or indolence. 
Many are overborne by the pomp of great 
offices, and others who distinguish more 
clearly, and judge with greater freedom, 
are contented to enjoy their own reflec- 
tions, without reproving those whom they 
despair to reform. 

This report of the engagement of the 
Dutch in our measures, shall however 
furnish our ministers with no opportunity 
of boasting their address, nor shall it pass 
any longer without contradiction; for I 
shall without any scruple affirm in the 
Paaaitae of this assembly, that the Dutch 

ave hitherto appeared absolutely neutral; 
that they have not shown any approba- 
tion of our measures, nor any inclination 
to assist us in them. I know, my lords, 
how disagreeable this assertion may be to 
those, whose interest it is that mankind 
should believe them of no less importance 
in the eyes of foreign powers than in their 
own, and should imagine that the remotest 
nations of the world are influenced by 
their motions, and directed by their coun- 
sels; but however they may resent this 
declaration, I defy them to confute it, 
and now call upon them to show that 
the Dutch have engaged in any mea- 
sure for the support of the queen of Hun- 


gary. 
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The late augmentation of 20,000 men, 
which may possibly be mentioned as a 
ake of their intention, shows nothing 

ut that they pursue their own interest 
with their usual prudence and attention, 
and with such as it is to be wished that 
our ministers would condescend to learn 
from them ; and that they are too wise to 
suffer the towns from which the Austrians 
have, by our persuasions, withdrawn them 
troops, to fall into the hands of the French. 
They have therefore substituted new gar- 
risons, but seem to have no regard to the 
interest of the queen of H » Dor any 
other view than that of providing for their 
own security, waiting the event of the 
war, and laying hold of any advantage 
that may accidentally be offered them. 

It may be urged farther by those who 
are desirous to deceive others, or willing 
to be deceived themselves, that the pro- 
vince of Holland has a vote for as- 
sisting the queen of. with 20,000 
men ; but if it be remembered, my lords, 
that this must be the general act of the 
united states, and that every province bas 
its own particular views to gratify, and its 
own interest to reconcile with the general 
good, it may be very reasonably s 
that this assistance is yet rather the object 
of hope than expectation ; it may justly be 
feared, that before so many various dispo- 
sitions will unite, and such different schemes 
will be made consistent, the House of Aus- 
tria may be extinguished, that our forces 
may be destroyed, and Germany enslaved 
by the French. Then, my lords, what will 
remain, but that we shall curse that folly 
that involved us in distant quarrels, and 
that temerity which sent us out to oppose 
a power which we could not withstand; 
and which incited us to waste that trea- 
sure in foreign countries, which we may 
quickly want for the defence of our own? 

It must be indeed confessed, that if an 
estimate is to be made of our condition, 
from the conduct of our ministers, the fear 
of exhausting our treasure must be merel 
panic, and the precepts of frugality whi 
other states have grown great by observing, 
are to be absolutely unnecessary. It may 
reasonably be imagined that we have some 
secret mine, or hidden repository of gold, 
which no degree of extra nce can 
drain, and which may for ever supply the 
most lavish expences without diminution. 

For upon what other supposition, my 
lords, can any man attempt a defence 
the contract by which we have obtained 
for one campaign the service of the troops 
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of Hanover? What but the confidence of 
funds that can never be deficient, could 
influence them to conclude a stipulation, 
by which levy-money is to be paid for 
troops of which not a single regiment was 
raised for our service, or on the present 
occasion ; which were established for the 
security of the electorate of Hanover, and 
would have been maintained, though we 
had not engaged in the affairs of the con- 
tinent. 

What were the reasons which induced 
our ministry to Noa gtd the forces of Ha- 
nover, it 1s, pernaps, not necessary to en- 
quire. The jay motive that ought to have 
influenced them, was the prospect of ob- 
taining them upon cheap terms; for, my 
lords, if the troops of Hanover cannot be 
obtained, but at the same expence with 
these of Great Britain, I am not able to 
discover, why they should be preferred. 
I have never heard, my lords, any un- 
common instances of Hanoverian courage, 
that should incline us to trust the cause of 
Europe rather to that nation than to our 
own; and am inclined to believe, that 
Great Britain is able to produce men equal 
in all military virtues to any native of that 
happy country ; a coyntry which, though 
it was thought worthy to be secured by a 
neutrality, when all the neighbouring pro- 
vinces were exposed to the ravages of war, 
I have never heard celebrated for any pe- 
¢uliar excellencies; and of which I cannot 
but observe, that it was indebted for its se- 
curity rather to the precaution of its prince, 
than the bravery of its inhabitants. 

This demand of levy-money shocks every 
Englishman yet morestrongly, on consider- 
ing by whom it is required ; required by that 
family whom we have raised from a petty 
dominion, for which homage was paid toa 
superior power ; and which was, perhaps, 
only suffered to retain the spaearancee ae 
@ separate sovereignty, because it was not 
worth the labour and expence of an inva- 
sion; because it would neither increase 
riches nor titles, nor gratify either avarice 
or ambition ; by a family whom from want 
and weakness we have exalted to a throne, 
from whence, with virtue equal to their 
power, they may issue their mandates to 
the remotest parts of the earth, may pre- 
scribe the course of war in distant empires, 
and dictate terms of peace to half the mo- 
narchs of the globe. 

I should imagine, my lords, that when a 
king of the House of Hanover surveys his 
mavies, reviews. his troops, or examines his 


revenue, beholds the splendour of his court, 
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or contemplates the extent of his domi- 
nions, he cannot but sometimes, however 
unwillingly, compare his present state with 
that of ancestors; and that when he 
gives audience to the ambassadors of 
princes, who, perhaps, never heard of Ha- 
nover, and directs the a ar of sums, 
by the smallest of which all his ancient in- 
heritance would be dearly purchased ; and 
reflects, as surely he sometimes will, that 
all these honours and riches, this reverence 
from foreign powers, and his domestic 
splendour, are the gratuitous and voluntary 
gifts of the people of Great Britain, he 
should find his heart overflowing with un- 
limited gratitude, and should be ready to 
sacrifice to the happiness of his benefactors, 
not only every petty interest, or accidental 
inclination, but even his repose, his safety, 
or his life; that he should be ready to ease 
them of every burthen before they com- 
P i and to aid them with all his power 

efore they requested his assistance ; that 
he should consider his little territories as 
only a contemptible province to his British 
empire, a kind of nursery for troops to be 
employed without harassing his more va- 
luable subjects. at 

It might be at least hoped, my lords, 
that the princes of the House of over 
might have the same regard to this nation, 
as to kings from whom they never received 
any benefit, and whom they ought in 
reality always to have considered as ene- 
mies, yet even from such levy-money was 
not ateays required ; or if required, was 
not always received. 

There was once a time, my lords, before 
any of this race wore the crown of Great 
Britain ; when the t French monarch, 
Lewis 14, being under a necessity of hiring 
auxiliary troops, applied to the duke of 
Hanover, as a prince whose necessities 
would naturally incline him to set the lives 
of his subjects at acheaprate. The duke, 
pleased with an opportunity of trafficking 
with so wealthy a monarch, readily pro- 
mised a supply of troops; and demanded 
levy-money to be paid him, that he might 
be enabled to raise them. But Hanoverian 
reputation was not then raised so high, as 
that the French king should trust him with 
his money. Lewis suspected, and made 
no scruple of declaring his suspicion, that 
the demand of levy-money was only a pre 
tence to obtain a sum which would never 
afterwards be repaid, and for which no 
troops would be obtained; and therefore 
with his usual prudence insisted, that the 
troops should first march, and then be 
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paid. Thusfor some time the treaty was at 
a stand: but the king ae equally in 
want of men, as the duke of money, and 
perceiving, sai that it was really im- 
practicable for so indigent a prince to raise 
troops without some pecuniary assistance, 
offered him at length a small sum, which 
was gladly accepted, though much below 
the original demand. The troops were 
engaged in the service of France ; and the 

e of Hanover thought himself happy 
in being able to amuse himself at his lei- 
sure with the rattle of money. 

Such, my lords, were the conditions on 
which the troops of Hanover were fur- 
nished in former times; and surely what 
could then be -produced by the love of 
money, or the awe of a superior pela 
might now be expected as the effect of 
gratitude and kindness. 

But not to dwell any longer, my lords, 
upon particular circumstances of measures, 
of which the whole scheme is contrary to 
the apparent interest of this kingdom, I 
shall not enquire farther, why auxiliarics 
are employed on this occasion rather than 
British, rather than those whose bravery is 
celebrated to the most distant corners of 
the earth? why, if mercenaries are neces- 
sary, those of Hanover are preferred to 
others: or why, if they are, indeed, pre- 
ferable, they are now to be hired at a 
higher rate than at any former time? It 
appears to me of far more importance to 
undermine the foundation, than to batter 
the superstructure of our present system 
of politics ; and of greater use to enquire, 
why we have engaged in a war on the 
continent, than why we carry it on with 
ridiculous profusion. 

It appears to me, my lords, that there 
are many reasons which, with the same 
circumstances, would have withheld any 
nation but this from such a dangerous in- 
terposition. -The Dutch, we see,-are con- 
tent to look on without action, though 
they are more interested in the event, and 
less embarrassed on any other side. We 
are already engaged in a war, of which no 
man can foresee the conclusion; but 
which cannot be ended unsuccessfully, 
without the utmost danger to our most 
important mterests: and which yet has 
hitherto produced only losses and disgrace, 
has impoverished our merchants, and inti- 
midated our soldiers. Whether these losses 
are the effects of weakness or treachery, 
is a question which I am not ambitious of 
endeavouring to decide, and of which the 
decision is, indeed, by no means neces- 
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sary in the present debate; since if we | 
are too weak to struggle with Spain, un- 
assisted as she is, and embarrassed with 
different views, I need not say what: will 
be our condition, when the whole House 
of Bourbon shall be combined against us; 
when that nation which stood alone for so 
many years against the united efforts of 
Europe, shall attack us exhausted with 
taxes, enervated with corruption, and dis- 
united from allallies. Whether the troops 
of Hanover will assist us at that time, I 
cannot determine. Perhaps, in the de- 
struction of the British dominions, it may 
be thought expedient to secure a more 
valuable and important country by a time- 
ly neutrality ; but if we have any auxilia- 
ries from thence, we must then necessarily 
obtain them upon cheaper terms. 

If our inactivity in the European seas, 
and our ill success in those of America, 
be, as it is generally suspected, the conse- 
quence of perfidious counsels, and private 
machinations; if our fleets are sent out 
with orders to make no attempt against 
our enemics, or our’ admirals commanded 
to retreat before them; surely no_ higher 
degree of madness can be imagined, than 
that of provoking new enemies before we 
have experienced a change of counsels, 
and found reason to place in our ministers 
and statesmen that confidence which war 
absolutely requires. 

This is the conduct, my lords, which I 
should think most rational, even though 
we were attacked in some of our real 
Are and though the quarrel about 
which we were debating was our own; I 
should think the nearest danger the great- 
est, and should advise fp under fo- 
reign insults, till we had redressed our do- 
mestic grievances; till we had driven 
treachery from the court, and corruption 
from the parliament. But much more proper 
do I think this conduct, when we are m- 
vited only to engage in distant war, in a 
dispute about the dominion of princes in 
the bowels of the continent ; of princes of 
whom it is not certain, that we shall re- 
ceive either advantage or security from 
their greatness, or that we should suffer 
any loss or injury by their fall. 

But, my lords, I know it will be answer- 
ed, that the queen of Hungary has a right 
by treaty to our assistance; and that in 
becoming guarantees ‘of the P i 
Sanction, we engaged to support her in 
the dominions of her ancestors. This, 
my lords, is an answer of which I do not 
deny the justness, and of which I will act 
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attempt to invalidate the strength. I al- 
Jow that such 4 stipulation was made, and 
that treaties ought to be observed, at 
whatever hazard, with unviolated faith. It 
has been indeed objected, that many na- 
tions engaged with us in the same treaty, 
whom interest or cowardice have inclined 
to neglect it; and that we ought not to 
become the standing garrison of Europe, 
or to defend alone those territories, to the 
preservation of which so many states are 
obliged to contribute equally with our- 
selves. But this, my fords; appears to me 
an argument of which the ill consequences 
can never be fully discovered; an argu- 
ment which dissolves all the obligations of 
contracts, destroys the foundation of moral 
justice, and lays society open to all the 
mischiefs of perfidy, by making the vali- 
dity of oaths and contracts dependent 
upon chance, and regulating the duties of 
one man by the conduct of another. I 
pretend not, my lords, to long experience, 
and therefore in discussing intricate ques- 
tions, may be easily mistaken. But as in 
my opinion, my lords, morality is seldom 
difficult, but when it is clouded with an 
intention to deceive others or ourselves, I 
shall venture to declare with more confi- 
dence, that in proportion as one man neg- 
Jects his duty, another is more strictly 
obliged to practise his own, that his ex- 
ample may not help forward the_ general 
corruption, and that those who are injured 
by the perfidy of others, may from his sin- 
cerity have a prospect of relief. 

I believe all politics that are not founded 
on morality, will be found fallacious and 
destructive, if not immediately to those 
who practise them, yet consequentially by 
their general tendeacy to disturb society, 
and weaken those obligations which main- 
tain the order of the world. I shall there- 
fore allow, that what justice requires from 
& private man, becomes, in rallel circum- 
stances, the duty of a nation; and shall, 
therefore, never advise the violation of a 
solemn treaty. The stipulations in which 
we engaged, when we became guarantees 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, are doubtless 
to be observed; and it is, therefore, one 
of the strongest objections against the 
measures which we are now pursuing, that 
we shall be perfidious at a greater expence 
than fidelity would have required, and 
shall exhaust the treasure of the nation 
without assisting the queen of Hungary. 

To explain this assertion, my lords, it is 
necessary to take a view of the constitution 
of the Germanic body, which consists of a 


great number of separate governments in- 
dependent of each other, but subject in 
some degree to the Emperor as the gene- 
ral head. The subjects of each state are 

overned by their prince, and owe no al- 
logiance to any other sovereign; but the 
prince performs homage to the Emperor, 
and having thereby acknowledged himselt 
his feudatory or dependant, may be pu- 
nished for rebellion against him. The title 
of the Emperor, and consequently his claim 
to this allegiance, and the right of issuing 
the Ban against those who shall refuse it, 
is confirmed by many solemn acknowledg- 
ments of the Diet, and amongst others by 
the grant of a pecuniary aid; this the pre- 
sent Emperor has indisputably received, 
an aid having been already granted him in 
the Diet, of a subsidy for eighteen months ; 


‘and therefore none of the troops of Gere 


many can now be employed against him, 
without subjecting the prince to whom 
they belong to the censure of the Ban, a 
kind of civil excommunication. 

To what purpose then, my lords, are we 
to hire, at a rate never paid, or perhaps 
demanded before, troops which cannot 
serve us without subjecting their prince to 
the charge of rebellion? Or how shall we 
assist the queen of Hungary, by collecting 
forces which dare not act against the only 
enemy which she has now to fear? Or in 
what new difficulties shall we be engaged, 
should the inestimable dominions of Hano- 
ver be subjected to the imperial interdic-~ 
tion? ° 

These, my lords, are questions to which, 
I hope, we shall hear a more satisfactory 
answer than I am able to conceive; for, 
indeed, I do not see what remains, but to 
confess, that these troops are hired only 
for a military show, to amuse this nation 
with a false appearance of zeal for the pre- 
servation of Europe, and to increase the 
treasures of Hanover at the expence of 
Great Britain. 

These are designs, my lords, which no 
man will avow, and yet these are the only 
designs which I can yet discover; and 
therefore I shall oppose all the measures 
that tend to their execution. If the heat 
of indignation, or the asperity of resent- 
ment, or the wantonness of contempt, have 
betrayed me into any as Peo un- 
worthy of the dignity of this Hlouse, I hope 
they will be forgiven by your lordships ; 
for any other degree of freedom I shall 
make no apology, having, as a peer, a 
right to deliver my opinion, and as a 
Briton, to assert the independence of my 
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native country, when I see, or imagine. 
myself to see, that it is ignominiously and 
illegally subjected to the promotion of the 
petty interest of the province of Hanover. 


Lord Carteret ; 


My lords; as I doubt not but I 
shall be able to justify the measures which 
are now pursued, in such a manner as may 
entitle thein to the approbation of your 
lordships, I proposed to hear all the ob- 
jections that should be made, before I at- 
tempted a vindication, that the debate 
might be shortened, and that the argu- 
ments on both sides might be considered 
as placed in the full gtrength of opposition ; 
ae that it might be discerned how objec- 
tions, however specious in themselves, 
would vanish before the light of reason and 
truth. 

But the noble lord has made it necessa 
for me to alter my design, by a spee 
which I will not applaud, because it has, 
in my opinion, ax ill tendency ; nor cen- 
sure, because it wanted neither the splen- 
dour of eloquence, nor the arts of reason- 
ing; and had no other defect than that 
which must always be produced by a bad 
cause, fallacy in the arguments, and errors 
in the assertions. 

This speech I am obliged to answer, 
because his lordship has been pleased to 
call out for any noble lord who will assert, 
that the Dutch have agreed to concur 
with us in assisting the queen of Hungary. 
That all the provinces of that republic 
have agreed to assist us, is indeed not true ; 
nor do I know, my lords, by whom or 
upon what authority it was asserted ; but 
the concurrence of the province of Hol- 
land, the most important of all, and whose 
example the rest seldom delay to follow, 
has been obtained, which is sufficient to 
encourage us to vigorous resolutions, by 
which the rest may be animated to a 
speedy compliance. 

The concurrence of this province has 
been already the consequence of the mea- 
sures which have been lately pursued ; 
measures from which, though just and suc- 
cessful, the ministry cannot claim much 
applause ; because all choice was denied, 
and they were obliged either to remain 
passive spectators of the ruin of Europe, 
and, by consequence, of Great Britain, or 
to do what they have done. And surely 
my lords, that necessity which deprives 
them of all claim to panegyric, will be 
Jikewise a sufficient security from censure. 
There is, indeed, na reason to fear cen- 
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sure from judges so candid and experienced 
as your lordships, to whom dt may with- 
out difficulty be proved, that the balance 
of Europe has already changed its position, 
and the House of Bourbon is now not able 
to preponderate against the other powers. 
y entering into an alliance with Sar- 
dinia, we have taken from the crown of 
Spain all the weight of the territories of 
Italy, of which the ada as forces are 
now in possession, without fear or danger 
of being interrupted; while the passes of 
the ocean are shut by the fleets of Great 
Britain, and those of the mountains by the 
troops of Sardinia. 
ose unhappy forces which were 
prim salir by the Spanish fleet, are not 
only lost to their native country, but ex- 
posed without provision, without ammuni- 
tion, without retreat, and without hope: 
nor can any human prospect discover how 
they can escape destruction, either by the 
fatigue of marches, or the want of neces- 
saries, or the superior force of an army 
well supplied and elated with success. 

This, my lords, is an embarrassment 
from which the Spaniards would gladly be 
freed at any expence, from which they 
would bribe us to relieve them, by per. 
mitting the demolition of new fortresses, 
or restoring the army which we lost at 
Carthagena. 

Of this alliance the queen of Hungary 
already finds the advantages, as it pre- 
serves countries in her possession, which, 
if once lost, it might be impossible to re- 
cover ; and sets her free from the necessity 
of dividing her army for the protection of 
distant territories. 

Thus, my lords, the Spaniards are ob- 
structed and distrusted; of their armies, 
one is condemned to waste away at the 
feet of impassible mountains, only to hear 
of the destruction of their coun 


whom they are endeavouring to relieve, 
and the establishment of peace in these 
regions of which they projected the 


conquest ; and the other, yet more unfor- 
tunate, has been successfully transported, 
only to see that fleet which permitted 
their passage, preclude their supplies, and 
hinder their retreat. 

Nor do we, my lords, after having thus 
efficaciously opposed one of the princes of 
the House of Bourbon: fear or shun the 
resentment of the other ; we doubt not to 
show, that Great Britain is still able to re- 
tard the arms of the haughty French, and 
to drive them back from the invasion of 
other kingdoms to the defence of their 
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own. The time is at hand, my lords, in 
which it will appear, that however the 

wer of France has been exaggerated, 
with whatever servility her protection has 
been courted, and with whatever mean- 
mess her insolence has been borne, this na- 
tion has not yet lost its influence or its 
strength, that it is yet able to fill the con- 
tinent with armies, to afford protection to 
its allies, and strike terror into those who 
have hitherto trampled under foot the 
faith of treaties and rights of sovereigns, 
and ranged over the dominions of the 
ris be princes, with the security of 
lawful possessors, and the pride of con- 
querors. 

It has been objected by the noble lord, 
that this change is not to be expected from 
@n army composed of auxiliary troops 
from any of the provinces of the German 
empire, because they cannot act agai 
the general head. I can easily, my lords, 
solve this difficulty, from my long ac- 
quaintance with the constitution of the 
empire, which I understood before the 
noble lord, who has entertained you with 
a discourse upon it, was in being; but I 
will not engross your time, or retard your 
determination, by a superfluous disquisi- 
tion, which may be now safely omitted ; 
since I am allowed by his majesty to as- 
sure your lordships, that the Hessian and 
Hanoverian tr shall be employed in 
assisting the queen of Hungary, and that 
they have already received orders to make 
the preparations necessary for marching 
into the empire. 

After this declaration, my lords, the 
most formidable objection against the pre- 
sent measures will, I hope, be no more 
heard in this debate ; for it will be by no 
means proper for any lord to renew it by 
enquiring, whether his majesty’s resolu- 
‘tion is not a breach of the imperial consti- 
tution, or whether it will not expose his 
electoral dominions to danger. For it is 
not our province to judge of the laws of 
other nations, to examine when they are 
violated, or to enforce the observation of 
them; nor is it necessary, since the in- 
terests of Great Britain and Hanover are 
irreconcilably opposite, to endeavour the 
preservation of dominions which their own 
sovereign is inclined to hazard. 

Thus, my lords, I hope it appears, that 
the common interest of Great Britain and 
Europe is steadily pursued ; that the Spa- 
niards feel the efforts of a war with Great 
Britain by their distress and embarrass- 
moent; that the queen of Hungary dis- 
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covers, that the ancient allies of her fa- 
mily have not deserted her; and that 
France, amidst her boasts and her pro- 
jects, perceives the determined opposers 
of her grandeur again setting her at de- 
fiance. 


The Duke of Bedford : 


My lords; the assurance which the 
noble lord. who spoke last declares himself 
to have conceived of being able to demon- 
strate the propriety of the present mea- 
sures, must surely arise from some intelli- 
gence which has been hitherto suppressed, 
or some knowledge of future events pecu- 
liar to himself; for I cannot discover any 
force in the arguments which he has been 
pleased to use, that could produce in him 
such confidence of success, nor any cir- 
cumstances in the present appearance of 
Europe, that do not seem to demand a dif- 
ferent conduct. 

The reasonableness of our measures at 
this time, as at all others, must be evinced 
by arguments drawn from an attentive 
review of the state of our own country, 
compared with that of the neighbouring na- 
tions; for noman will deny, that those me- 
thods of proceeding which are at one time 
useful, may at another be pernicious ; and 
that either a gradual rotation of power, or 
a casual variation of interest, may very 
properly produce changes in the counsels 
of the most steady and vigorous adminis- 
tration. 

It is therefore proper, in the examina- 
tion of this question, to consider what is 
the state of our own nation, and what is to 
be hoped or feared from the condition of 
those kingdoms, which are most enabled 
by their situation to benefit or to hurt us: 
and in enquiry, my lords, an enquiry that 
can give Tittle leasure to an honest and 
benevolent mind, it immediately occurs, 
that we are a nation exhausted by a long 
war, and impoverished oy the diminution 
of our commerce; and the result, there- 
fore, of this first consideration is, that 
those measures are most eligible which are 
most frugal; and that to waste the public 
treasure in unnecessary expences, or to 
load the people with new taxes only to 
display a mockery of war on the continent, 
or to amuse ourselves, our allies, or our 
enemies, with the idle ostentation of un- 
necessary numbers, is to drain from the 
nation the last remains of its ancient vi- 
gour, instead of assisting its recovery from 
its present languors. 
~ But money, however valuable, however 
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necessary, has sometimes been imprudent- 
ly and unseasonably spared; and an ill- 
timed parsimony has been known to has- 
ten mities, by which those have been 
deprived of all who would not endeavour 
to preserve it by the loss of part. It is 
therefore to be considered, whether mea- 
sures less expensive would not have been 
more dangerous; and whether we have 
not, by hiring foreign troops, though ata 
very high rate, at a rate which would have 
been demanded from no other nation, pur- 
chased an exemption from distresses, in- 
sults, and invasions. , 

The only nations, my lords, whom we 
have any reason to suspect of a design to 
invade us, or that have power to put any 
such design in execution, are well known 
to be the French and Spaniards; from 
these, indeed, it may justly be expected, 
that they will omit no opportunity of gra- 
tifying that hatred which difference of re- 
ligion and contrariety of interest cannot 
fail to continue from age to age; and 
therefore we ought never to imagine our- 
selves safe, while it is in their power to en- 
danger us. But of these two nations, my 
lords, the one is already disarmed by the 
navies of Great Britain, which confine her 
fleets to their harbours, and, as we have 
been just now informed, preclude her 
armies from sypplies: the other is without 
a fleet able to transport an army, her 
troops are dispersed in different coun- 
tries, and her treasures exhausted by 
expeditions or negociations equally expen- 
sive. 

There is therefore, my lords, no danger 
of an invasion, even though we had no 
forces by which it could be opposed; but 
much less is it to be feared, when it is 
remembered, that the sea is covered with 
our ships of war, and that all the coasts 


of Europe are awed and alarmed by the’ 


navies of Great Britain. 

This then, my lords, is surely the time, 
when we ought not to have sacrificed any 
immediate and apparent interest to the 
fear of attempts from Spain or France, 
when we might without danger have as- 
sisted our allies with our national troops, 
and have spared that money which we 
have so lavishly bestowed upon auxilia- 
ries; when we might securely have shown 
the powers of the continent how much 
British valour is yet to be feared, and how 
ittle our late losses or disgraces are to be 
imputed to the decline of our courage or 
our strength. 

I suppose, my lords, no man will con- 
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fess, that foreign troops have been hired 
as more to be trusted for their skill or bra- 
very than our own. ‘To dispute the palm 
of courage with any nation would be a re- 
proach to the British name; and if our 
soldiers are not at least equally disciplined 
with those of other countries, it must be 
owned, that taxes have been long paid to 
little purpose, that the glitter of reviews 
has been justly ridiculed as an empty 
show, and that we have long been fiat- 
tered by our ministers and generals with 
false security. 

But though I am far from believing, 
that the army has been supported only for 
the defence of our country ; and though I 
know, that their officers are frequently en- 
gaged in employments more important ia 
the opinion of their directors, than that of 
regulating the discipline of their regi- 
ments, and teaching the use of arms and 
the science of war; yet, as I believe the 
courage of Britons such as may often sap- 
ply the want of skill, I cannot but con- 
clude, that they are at least as formidable 
as the troops of other countries, especially 
when I remember, that they enter the 
field incited and supported by the reputa- 
tion of their country. 

Why then, my lords, is the nation con- 
demned to support at once a double bur- 
then, to pay at home an army which can 
be of no use, and to hire auxiliaries, per- 
haps, equally unactive; to make war, if 
any war be intended, at an unnecessary 
expence, and to pay, at once, a fleet 
which only floats upon the ocean, an arm 
which only awes the villages from which it 
is supported, and a body of mercenaries, 
of which no man can yet conjecture with 
what design they have been retained ? 

That they are intended for the support 
of the queen of Hungary has been, indeed, 
asserted; and this contract has been pro- 
duced as an instance of the zeal of our 
ministers for the assertion of the Pragma- 
tic Sanction, the preservation of the liber- 
ties of Europe, and the suppression of the 
ambitious enterprizes of the House of 
Bourbon; but surely, my lords, had the 
assistance of that illustrious princess beer 
their sole or principal intention, had they 
in reality de icated the sum which is to 
be received by the troops of Hanover, to 
the sacred cause of public faith and uni- 
versal liberty, they might have found me- 
thods of promoting it much more effica- 
ciously at no greater expence. Had they 
remitted that money to the queer, she 
would have been enabled to call nations 
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to her standard, to fill the plains of Ger- 
many with the hardy inhabitants of the 
mountains and the deserts, and have de- 
luged the empire of France with multi- 
t equally daring and rapacious, who 
would have descended upon a fruitful 
country like vultures on their prey, and 
have laid those provinces in ruin which 
now smile at the devastation of neighbour- 
ing countries, secure in the protection of 
their mighty monarch. 

By this method of carrying on the war 
we might have secured our ail from dan- 
ger which I cannot but think imminent 
and formidable, though it seems at present 
not to be feared. By so large an addition 
to her troops, she would have been enabled ' 
to frustrate those designs which her suc- 
cess may incline the King of Prussia to 
form against her; for with whatever tran- 
caged he may now seem to look upon 

is general commotien, his conduct gives 
us no reason to imagine, that he has 
changed his maxims, that he is now forget- 
ful or negligent of his own interest, or 
that he will not snatch the first opportunity 
of aggrandizing himself by new pre- 
tensions to the queen of Hungary’s do- 
minions. | 

At least, my lords, it may without 
scruple be asserted, that the hopes which 
some either form or affect of engaging him 
in a confederacy for the support of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, are merely chimerical. 
He who has hitherto spasidered no in- 
terest but his own, he who has perhaps en- 
dangered himself by attempting to weaken 
the only power to which he, as well as 
the other princes of the empire, can have 
recourse for protection from the ambition 
of France, and has therefore broken the 
rules of policy only to gratify a favourite 

ion, will scarcely concur in the exal- 
tation of that family which he has so lately 
endeavoured to depress, and which he has 
so much exasperated against him. If he 
is at length, my lords, alarmed at the am- 
bition of the House of Bourbon, and has 
learned not to facilitate those designs 
which are in reality formed against hin- 
self, it cannot be doubted, that he looks 
with equal fear on the House of Austria, 
that he knows his safety to consist only 
‘tn the weakness of both, and that in any 
contest between them, the utmost that can 
be from him is neutrality. 

But, my lords, he whose security de- 

only on a supposition, that men will 
pot deviate from right reason or true 
policy, is ina state which can afford him 
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very little tranquillity or confidence: 
whatever is necessarily to be preserved, 
ought to be defended, not only from cer- 
aa and “aiateria ppl but from easual 

ible injuries ; among the rest, 
froay those which may a | from the 
mutability of the will, or the depravation 
of understanding ; nor shall we sufficiently 
establish the House of Austria, if we leave 
it liable to be shaken whenever the kin; 
of Prussia shall fee] his ambition rekindled, 
or his malevolence excited; we must not 
leave it dependent on the friendship or 
policy of the neighbouring powers, but 
must enable it once more to awe the em- 
pire, and set at defiance the malice of its 
enemies. 

This, my lords, might have been done 
by a liberal subsidy, by which armies might 
have been levied, garrisons established, 
and cities fortified; and why any other 
method was pursued, :.hat reason can be 
assigned ? What, but an inclination to age 
grandize and enrich 2 contemptible pro- 
vince, and to deck with the plunder of 
Great Britain the electorate of Hanover ? 

It has been suspected, my lords (nor 
has the suspicion been without foundation), 
that our measures have long been regu- 
lated by the interest of his majesty’s elec- 
toral territories; these have been long 
considered as a gulf into which the trea- 
sures of this nation have been thrown; 
and it has been observed, that the state of 
the country has, since the accession of its. 
princes to this throne, been changed with- 
out any visible cause; affluence has begun 
to wanton in their towns, and gold to 
glitter in their cottages, without the dis+ 
covery of mines, or the increase of their 
trade; and new dominions have been pur- 
chased, of which it can scarcely be ima- 
gined, that the value was paid out of the 
revenues of Hanover. 

This, my lords, is unpopular, illegal, and 
unjust, yet this might be barne in con- 
sideration of great advantages, of the pro- 
tection of our trade, and the support of our 
honour. But there are men whe dare to 
whisper, and who, perhaps, if their sus- 

icions receive new confirmation, will pub- 
Ficly declare, that for the preservation of 
Hanover, our commerce has been neg- 
lected, and our honour impaired ; that to 
secure Hanover from invasion, the House 
of Bourbon has been courted, and the fa- 
mily of Austria embarrassed and de- 
pressed. These men assert, without hesi- 
tation, that when we entered into a league 
with France, against the emperor and the 

[4A] 
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Spaniards, in the reign of the late king, no 
part of the British inions were in dan- 
ger ; and that the alarm which was raised 
to. reconcile the nation to measures s0 
setae | to those which former ages had 
pursued, wasa fictitious detestable artifice 
of wicked policy, by which Great Britain 
was engaged in the defence of dominions 
to which we owe no regard, as we can re- 
ceive no real advantage from them. 

It were to be wished, that no late in- 
stance could be produced of conduct re- 
gulated by the same principles; and that 
this shameful, this pernicious partiality, 
had been universally allowed to have 
ceased with the late reign; but it has never 

et been shown, that the late neutrality, 
y which Hanover was preserved, did not 
restrain the arms of Great Britain; nor 


when it has been asked, why the Spanish 
army was, when within reach of the can- 
non of the British navy, eably tran- 


sported to Italy, has any other reason been 
ees than that the transports could 
not be destroyed without a breach of the 
neutrality of Hanover. 

Fhia, my lords, is a subject on which I 
eould have only been induced to dwell, by 
my zeal for the present establishment, and 
my personal affection for his melee): It 
is universally allowed, that not only the 
honour and prosperity, but the safety ofa 
British monarch, depends upon the affec- 
tions of his subjects; and that neither 
splendid levies, nor large revenues, nor 
standing armies, can secure his happiness 
or his power any longer than the people 
are convinced of his tenderness and re- 
gard, of his attention to their complaints, 
and his zeal for their interest. If there- 
fore it should ever be generally believed, 
that our king considers this nation only 
as fide to his electoral dominions, 

3 


that he promotes the interest of his former 
ubjects at the expence of those by whom 
he been exalted to this throne, and 


that our commerce, our treasures, and our 
lives, are sacrificed to the safety, or to the 
enlargement of distant territories, what 
can be expected? What but murmurs, dis- 
affection, and distrust, and their natural 
consequences, insurrection and rebellion ? 
rebellion of which no man can foresee the 
event, and by which that man may perhaps 
be placed upon the throne, whom we have 
so wisely excluded, and so solemnly ab- 
jured. 

Of this unreasonable regard to the in- 
terest of Hanover, the contract which we 
are now considering exhibits, if not a 
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proof too apparent to be denied, yet such 
an appearance as we ought for our own 
sakes and that of his majesty to obviate; 
and therefore I sn ae ‘ ress which is — 
now proposed in the highest d rea- 
sonable: and am convinbed, that by con- 
plying with our request, his majesty will — 
gain the affections of many of his subjects, 
whom a long train of pernicious measures 
have filled with discontent; and preserve 
the loyalty of many others, who, by artful 
representations of the motives and conse- 
quences of this contract, may be alienated 


and perverted. 
Lord Bathurst : 


My lords; as I have no reason te 
doubt the noble duke’s affection to the 
present royal family, I am convinced, that 
the ardour of his expressions is the effect 
of his zeal, and that the force of his re- 
presentations proceeds only from the 
strength of his conviction ; and therefore 
I am far from intending to censure any 
accidental negligence of language, or any 
seeming asperity of sentiment. I know, 
that the openness and dignity of mind 
which has incited him to declare his opi- 
nion with so much freedom, will induce 
him likewise to retract it, when he shall 
be convinced, that he has been deceived 
by false representations, or that he has 
formed his conclusions too hastily, with- 
out an attentive examination of the ques- 
tion in its whole extent. 

I shall, therefore, endeavour to explain 
the motives upon which all these measures 
have been formed which we have heard 
so warmly censured ; and show, that they 
were the consequences not of Haste and 
negligence, but of vigilance and circum- 
spection; that they were formed upon a 

eliberate survey of the complicated in- 
terests of the European powers, and dic- 
tated not by a partiality to Hanover, but a 
faithful attention to the interest of Great 
Britain. 

It has been already observed by a noble 
lord, that there was no choice allowed us; 
that the state of Europe required, that 
we should not sit unactive ; and that yet 
there was no other method of acting, by 
which we could benefit our allies, or injure 
our enemies; and that therefore, though 
our interposition had not produced all the 
effects which our zeal might incline us to 
wish, yet our conduct ought not to be 
condemned ; because, though we did not 
press forward through the nearest path 
to the great ebject of our pursuit, we ex- 
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erted our utmost speed in the only way 
that was left open. This, my lords, 13, 
in my opinion, a very just apology; nor 
do I see, that this vindication can be con- 
futed or invalidated otherwise than by. 
showing, that some different measures, 
measures equally reasonable, were equally 
in our power. 

But because the plea of necessity may 

haps be evaded ; and because it is at 
east pleasing to discover, that what was 
necessary was likewise convenient, I shall 
endeavour to show, that our measures 
have produced already such effects, as 
have sufficiently rewarded our expences ; 
and that we may yet reasonably hope, 
that greater advantages will arise from 
them. | v 

There are, indeed, some whom it will 
not be easy to satisfy, some who declare 
not. against the manner in which the war 


‘ is prosecuted, but against the war itself; 
- who think the power of France too for- 


midable to be opposed, and the people of 
Great Britain too much exhausted or ener- 
vated to hold any longer the balance of 
the continent. 

I have indeed, my lords, always declar- 
ed myself of a different opinion, and have 
frequently endeavoured to rouse others 
from a kind of indolent despair and tame 
acquiescence in the attempts of the French, 
by representations of the wealth and force, 
the influence and alliances of our own na- 
tion. I have often asserted, that I did 
not doubt but her conquests pate 

by vigorous o ition, and 
rol aed of her eee which had by 
artificial machines of policy been raised 
higher than its source, would subside and 
ate, when its course was no longer 
assisted by cowardice, and its way levelled 
by submission. ) 

These, my lords, were my sentiments, 
and this was my language at a time, when 
all the powers of Europe conspired to flat- 
ter the pride of France b ing at her 
feet, when her nod was solicitously watch- 
ed by all the princes of the empire, when 
there was no safety but by her protection, 
nor any enterprise but by her permission ; 
when her wealth influenced the counsels 
of nations, when war was declared at-her 
command in the remotest corners of Eu- 
rope, and every contest-was submitted to 
her arbitration. 

Even at this time, my lords, was I suffi- 
ciently confident of the power of my own 
country, to set at defiance in my own 
mind this gigantic state. I i all 
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additions to its greatness rather as the 
tumour of disease than the shootings ef 
vigour, and thought that its nerves grew. 
er as its corpulence increased. Of 
my own nation I saw, that neither its num-’ 
bers nor its courage were diminished, I 
had no reason to believe our soldiers or 
our sailors less brave than their fathers; 
and therefore imagined, that whenever 
they should be led out against the same 
enemies, they would fight with the same 
superiority, and the same success. | 
ut for these hopes, my lords, I was 
sometimes pitied by those who thought 
themeelves better acquainted with the state 
of Europe than myself, and sometimes 
ridiculed by those who had been long ac- 
customed to depress their own country, 
and to represent Great Britain as only the 
ow of what it once was; to deride 
our armies and our fleets, and describe 
us impoverished and corrupted, sunk 
into cowardice, and delighted with sla- 


very. 

‘That my opinion is now likely to be 
justified, and those who have hitherto 
so confidently opposed me will soon be 
obliged to acknowledge their mistake, is 
of very small importance ; nor is my self- 


Jove so ear rease as to incline me to 
t 


reckon the confirmation of my predictions, 
or the vindication of my sagacity, among 
the benefits which we are now ‘about to 
receive. We are now soon to be con- 
vinced that France is not irresistible, nor 
irresistible to Great Britain. We are now 
to see the embroilers of the universe en- 
tangled in their own schemes, and the de- — 
pope of kingdoms destroyed in those 
elds which they have so wantonly laid 
waste. We shall see justice triumphant 
over oppression, and insolence trampled 
ee whom she has despised. We 
8 see the powers of Europe once 
more equally balanced, ‘and the balance 
laced again in the hands of Great 
ritain. 

If it be required upon what events these 
expectations are founded; and if it be 
alleged, that we have no such _ resolutions 
to hope from the measures that have been 
hitherto pursued ; it has been affirmed by 
a noble ford, that our armies in Flanders 
are useless, and that our motions have 
given neither courage nor strength to any 
other powers ; that the queen of Hungary 
is yet equally distressed, and that the 
French still pursue their schemes without 
any interruption from us or our allies. [ 
shall hope by an impartial account of the 
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present state of the continent to show, 
that his assertions are groundless, and his 
opinion erroneous. 

The inactivity of our army in Flanders 
has, indeed, furnished a popular topie of 
declamation and ridicule. It is well known 
how little the bulk of mankind are ac- 
quainted, either with arts of policy, or of 
war; how imperfectly they must always 
understand the conduct of ministers or 
generals, and with what partiality they al- 
ways determine in favour of their own na- 
tion. Ignorance, my lords, conjoined 
with partiality, must always produce ex- 
pectations which no address nor courage 
can gratify; and it is scarcely, therefore, 
to be hoped, that the people will be satisfi- 
_ ed with any account of the conduct of our 
generals which does not inform them of 
sieges and battles, slaughter and devasta- 
tion. They expect thata British army 
should over-run the continent in a sum- 
mer, that towns should surrender at their 
summons, and legions retire at their shout, 
that they should drive nations before them, 
and conquer empires by marching ever 
them. — 
aon my ras ae the effects fal pes 

e people of ex ; as 
they have hitherto been P Fisappoioted, 
their disappointment inclines them to com- 
plain. They think an army useless which 
gains no victories, and ask to what pur- 
pose the sword is drawn, if the blood of 
their enemies is not to be shed? But 
these are not the sentiments of your lord- 
ships, whose . acquaintance with public 
' affairs informs you, that victories are often 
gained where no standards are taken, nor 
newspapers filled with lists of the slain; 
' @nd that by drawing the sword eppor- 
tunely, the necessity of striking is often 
prevented. You know, that the army 
which hovers over a country and draws the 
forces which defend it to one part, may 
destrey it without invading it, by expos- 
ang it to the invasion of another ; and that 
he who withholds an army from action, is 
_ not less useful to his ally than he that de- 

feats it. 

This, my lords, is the present use of our 
troops in Flanders; the French are kept 
in continual terror, and are obliged to de- 
tach to that frontier those troops which, 
had they not been thus diverted, would 
have been employed in the empire ; and 
surely an army is not unactive which with- 
holds a double number from prosecuting 
their design. 

That our motions have not encouraged 
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general 


other powers to fulfil their en 
or to unite in the defence of 

lib of Europe, cannot truly be assert- 
ed. e Dutch apparently waken from 
theic slumber, whether it was real or affget- 
ed; they at least discover less fear of the 
French, and have already given such 
proofs of their inclination to join Fisher us 
as May encourage us to expect, that 

will na short seas form with us air 
confederacy, and employ their utmest ef- 
forts in the common cause. 

What they have already effered will at 
least enable us to assist the of Hua- 
gary with greater numbers, and her to ex- 
ploy her troops where she is most pressed ; 
for they have en to gatrison the 
towns of Flanders, which, since they cas- 
not bé evacuated, isin effect an offer of 
auxiliary troops; since if those forces 
had been added to the Austrian army, an 
equal number of Austrians must have been 
subducted to garrison the frontier. 

It is, therefore, without reason, that 
narrow-minded censurers charge us with 
becoming the slaves of the Dutch, with 
fighting their battles and defending their 
barrier, while they pursue their commerce 
in tranquillity, enjo at the expence 
of British b sods cal ence Tich by the 
profusion of British treasure. It appears, 
that they concur in the preservation of 
themselves and of Europe, though with 
delays and caution; since, though they 
do not send forces inte the field, they sup- 
ply the place of those which are sent, and 
enable others to destroy those whom they 
are not yet persuaded to attack themselves. 

The constitution of that republic is, is- 
ee ee makes its alliance not valu- 
able on sudden emergencies in proportion 
to its wealth and power. The decane: 
tious of large assemblies are always slow; 
because there are many opinions to be ex- 
amined, many proposals to be balanced, 
and many objections to be answered. But 
with much more difficulty must any im- 
portant resolution be formed, where # 
must be the joint act of the whole assem- 
bly, where every individual has a negative 
voice, and unanimity alone can make 8 
decision obligatery. Wherever this is the 
form of government, the state lies at the 
mercy of every man who has a vote in its 
councils; and the corruption or folly or 
obstinacy of one may retard er defeat the 
most important designs, lay his country 
open to the inroads of an enemy, dissolve 
the most solemn.alliances, and involve a ne- 
tien in misery, | 
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This, my lords, I need not observe to 
be the Dutch constitution, nor need I tell 
this House, that we are not always to 
judge of the general inclination of that 
people by the procedure of their deputies, 
since particular men may be in 
private views, or corrupted by secret pro- 
mises or bribes; and those designs may be 
eset their artifices = the ho- 
nest impartial unive approve. 
This is pein the true aon ref the 
present s which have furnished oc- 
casion to such loud complaints, complaints 
of which we may hope quickly to have an 
end ; since * can hardly be doubted, but 
the general voice of the gaia will there, 
as in other places, at las prevail, and the 
prejudices or passions of private men give 
ie the interest of the public. 

t the queen of Hungary is now 
+) distressed, and that she has receiv- 
no advantage from the assistance, which 
we have at so great an expence appeared 
to give her, is likewise very far from being 
true. Let any man com her present 
eondition, with that in which she was before 
Great Britain engaged in her cause, and 
i will easily be perceived, how much she 
owes to the alliance of this nation. She 
was then flying before her enemies, and 
reduced to seek for shelter in the remotest 
part of her dominions, while her capital 
was fortified in expectation of a siege. 
Those who then were distributing 


only remaining kingdom, are now retiring 
before her troops. The army by which it 
was intended that her territories in Italy 
should be taken from her, is now starving 
4m the countries which it presamed to 
amvade; and the troops, which were sent 
¢o is assistance, are languishing at the feet 
of mountains which they will never pass. 
These are the effects, my lords, of those 
measures, which for want of being com- 
pletely understood, or attentively con- 
sidered, have been so vehemently cen- 
sured. These measures, my lords, how- 
ever injudicious, however unseasonable, 
thave embarrassed the designs of France, 
and giver relief to the queen of Hungary ; 
they have animated the Dutch to action, 
and kindled in all the powers of Eurepe, 
who were intimidated by the French armies, 


‘new ‘hopes and new resolutions ; they have. 


fndeed made a gencral change in the state 


‘of Europe, and given a new inclination to 


the balance of power. Not many months 
have elapsed, since every man appeared 
to consider the sovereign of France as the 
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universal monarch, whose will was not to 
be opposed, and whose force was not to be 
resisted. We now see his menaces de- 
spised, and his propositions rejected ; every 
one new appears to hope rather. than te 
lately a general panic was 
ee oe of the aay mal wae 
had so engr mankind, that scarcely a 
man presumed to hope. 

But it is objected, my lords, that though 
our measures should be allowed not to 
have been wholly ineffectual, and our me- 
par eppeer not to have been squandered 
only to pay the troops of Hanover, yet our 
conduct is very far from meriting either 
applause or approbation; since much 
greater advantages might have been pur- 
chased at much less expence, and by me- 
thods much less invidious and dangerous. 

The queen of Hungary might, in the 
opinion of these censurers, have raised an 
hundred thousand men with the money 
which we must ex in hiring only 
sixteen thousand, and might have destoyed — 
those enemies whom we have hitherto not 
dared to attack. 

Those who make this supposition the 
foundation of their censures, appear not 
to remember, that the queen of Hungary’s 
dominions, like those of other princes, 
may by war be in time exiagited: that 
the loss of inhabitants is not repaired in 
any country but by slow degrees ; and that 
there is no place yet discovered where 
money will procure soldiers without end, 
or where new harvests of men rise up an- 
nuaily, ready to fight those quarrels in 
which thete predecessors were swept away. 
If the money bad, instead of being em- 
ployed in hiring auxitiaries, been remitted 
to the queen, it is not probable that she 
could at any rate heave brought a new 


| army together. But it is certain, that her 


new troops must have been without arms 
and without disciphine. It might have been 
found, sealer i in this general disturbance 
of the world, not easy to have supplied 
them with weapons; and # és well known 
how long time is required to teach raw 
forces the art of war, and enable them to 
stand before a veteran enemy. 

it was, therofore, necessary to assist ber 
rather with troops than money ; and since 
troops were necessarily to be hired, why 
should we empley the ferces of Hanoveriess 
willingly dhantheseofany othernation? Te 
assert that they have more or ‘less courage 
than others is chimorical, nor can any man 
ose then either moze brave or timo- 
vous than thuse of the neighbouring coun 
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tries, without discovering the meanest pre- 
judices, and the narrowest conceptions ; 
without showing that he is wholly unac- 
quainted with human nature, and that he 
is influenced by the tales of nurses, and 
the boasts of children. 

There was, therefore, noobjection against 
the troops of Hanover, that was not of 
equal strength against all foreign troops ; 
and there was at least one argument in 
their favour, that they were subjects of the 
same prince; and that therefore we could 
have no reasop to fear their defection, or 
to suspect their anes 

The electorate of Hanover, with what- 
ever contempt or indignation some persons 
may affect to mention it, is to be consider- 
ed at least as a state in alliance with Great 
Britain, and to receive from us that sup- 
port ‘which the terms of that alliance may 
demand. 

Any other regard, my lords, indeed it is 
not necessary to contend for; since it can- 
not be proved, that in this transaction we 
have acted otherwise than as with allies, 
or hired the troops on conditions which 
those of any other nation would not have 
obtained, or on any which they will not 
deserve ; since your lordships have receiv- 
ed assurances, that they are ready to enter 
the field, and to march into Germany 
against the common enemy. That we 
might have raised new troops in our own 
nation, and have augmented our army 
with an equal number of men, cannot be 
denied ; nor do I doubt, myJords, but our 
countrymen would be equally formidable 
with any other forces; but it must be re- 
membered, that an army is not to be levied 
in an instant, and that our natives, how- 
ever warlike, are not born with the know- 
ledge of the use of arms; and who knows, 
whether Europe might not have been en- 
slaved before a British army could have 
been raised and disciplined for its deli- 
verance ? 

Whether this account of our measures 
will satisfy those who have hitherto con- 
demned them, I am not able to foretel. 
There are, indeed, some reasons for sus- 
pecting, that they blame, not because they 
disapprove, but because they think it ne- 
cessary either to the character of discern- 
ment or of probity, to censure the mi- 
nistry, whatever maxims are peti Of 
this disposition it is no slight proof, that 
contrary measures have been sometimes 
condemned by the same men with the same 
velhemence; and that even compliance 
with their demands has not stilled their 
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unwilling to engage in the war ft Ger- 
many, without the concurrence of the 
other powers who had engaged to support 
ria “perp Sanction, they were hourly 
rep ed with being the slaves of France, 
with betraying the general cause of Eu- 
rope, and with repressing that generous 
ardour, by which our ancestors have been 
incited to stand forth as the assertors of 
universal liberty, and to fight the quarrel 
of mankind. They were marked out as 
either cowards or traitors, and doomed to 
infamy as the accomplices of tyranny, en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against their allies, 
their country, and their posterity. 

At length the British have roused again, 
and again declared themselves the sup- 
periers of right, whenever injured ; they 

ave again raised their stan in the 
continent, and prepare to march again 
through those regions where their victories 
are yet celebrated, and their bravery yet 
reverenced. The hills of Germany will 
again sound with the shouts of that people 
who once marched to her deliverance 
through all the obstructions that art or 
pre could form against them, and which 

roke through the pass of Schellembourg, 
to rout the armies that were ranged be- 
hind it. : 

Now it might be expected, my lords, 
that at least those who were before dissa- 
tisfied, should declare their approbation ; 
for surely where peace or neytrality is im- 
proper, there is nothing left but war. Yet 
experience shows us, that men resolved to 
blame will never want pretences for vent- 
ing their malignity; and where nothing 
but malignity is the consequence of oppo- 
site measures, we must necessarily con- 
clude, that there is a fixed resolution to 
blame, and that all vindications wil] be in- 
effectual. 

Some have, indeed, found out a middle 
course between censure and approbation, 
and declare, that they think these measures 
now justifiable, because we have proceeded 
too far to retreat with honour ; and that 
though at first a better scheme might have 
been formed, yet this, which has hi- 
therto been pursued, ought not now to be 
changed. 

I, my lords, though it is not of very 
great importance to confute an opinion 
by which the measures of the government 
will not be obstructed, cannot forbear to 
declare myself of different sentiments, and 
to assert, in opposition to artful calumnies 
and violent invectives, that the present 
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measures were originally right, that they 
were such as prudence would dictate, and 
experience approve, and such as we ought 


ogain to take, if we have again the power 
of cho 


ice. 

I am, indeed, far from ra but 
these measures will in a short time be jus- 
tified by success; a criterion by which, 
however unjustly, the greatest part of man- 
kind will always judge of the conduct of 
their governors; for it is apparent, my 
lords, that howsoever the French power, 
commerce, and wealth, have been exag- 
gerated by those that either love or fear 
them, they will not long be able to stand 
against us; their funds will in a short time 
fail them, and their armies must be dis- 
banded, when they can no longer be paid, 
lest, instead of protecting their country, 
they should be inclined to plunder it. 

the abundance of our wealth, my lords, 
and the profit of our commerce, are suffi- 
ciently apparent from the price of our 
stocks, which were never before supported 
at the same height for so longatime; and 
of the fall of which neither an actual war 
with Spain, nor the danger which has been 
suggested of another with France, with 
France in the full possession of all its boast- 
ed advantages, has yetbeen able to produce 
any token. Another proof of the exuber- 
ance of our riches, and the prosperity of 
our commerce by which they are acquired, 
is the facility with which the government 
can raise in an instant the greatest sums, 
and the low interest at which they are ob- 
tained. If we compare our state in this 
respect with that of France, the insupera- 
ble difficulties under which they must con- 
tend with us, will sufficiently discover them- 
selves. It is well known, my lords, that 
we have lately raised the money which the 
service of each year required, at the inte- 
rest of three for a hundred ; nor is it likely 
that there will be any necessity of larger 
interest, though our annual demands were 
to be equal to those of the last war. But 
the French are well known to raise the 
‘ gums which their exigencies require on 
very different terms, and to have paid ten 
for a hundred for all. the money which 
their late projects have required; projects 
which. they cannot pursue long at such 
enormous expence, and by which their 
¢duntry must in-a short time be ruined, 
even without opposition. - 

While we can, therefore, raise three 
millions for less than the French can ob- 
tain one, and by consequence support three 
regiments at wame expence as one is 
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supported in their service, we have surel 
no reason to dread the superiority of their 
numbers, or to fear that they will conquer 
by exhausting us. 

Thus, my lords, I have delivered my 
opinion with freedom and impartiality; 
and shall patiently hearken to any objec- 
tions that shall arise against it, supported 
by the consciousness, that a confutation 
will only show me, that I have been mis- 
taken ; but will not deprive me of the sa- 
tisfaction of reflecting, that I have not 
been wanting to my country ; and that if 
I have eho or defended improper 
measures, I at least consulted no other 
interest than that of Great Britain. 


Lord Hervey: 


My lords; it is not without that 
concern which every man ought to feel at 
the apparent approach of public calamities, 
that I have heard the measures which are 
now the subject of our enquiry so weakly 
defended, when their vindication is endea- 
voured with so much ardour, and laboured 
with so much address. 

The objections which press upon the 
mind, at the first and slightest view of our 
proceedings, are such as require the closest 
attention, such as cannot but alarm eve 
man who has studied the interest of his 
country, and who sincerely endeavours to 
poe it; and therefore it might be 

oped, that those who appear to have 
thought them insufficient, are able to pro- 
duce in opposition to them the strongest 
arguments, and the clearest deductions. 
"hen we attempt the consideration of 
our present condition, and enquire b 
what means our prosperity may be secured, 
the first reflection that occurs, is, that we 
are traders, that all our power is the con- 
sequence of our wealth, and our wealth 
the product of our trade. It is well known, 
that trade can only be pursued under the 
security of peace ; that a nation which has 
a larger commerce, must make war on 
disadvantageous terms against one that has 
less ; as off two contiguous countries, the 
more fruitful has most to fear from an in- 
yasion by its neighbour. 

It is visible likewise to any man who 
considers the situation of Great Britain, 
that there is no nation by which our trade 
can in time of war be so much obstructed 
as by France, of which the coasts are op- 
posite to ours, and which can scnd out 
small vessels, and seize our merchants in 
the mouths of our harbours, or in the 
channel of which we boast the sovereignty: 
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and all those whe heve hetrd or read ef 
the last war, in which we gained so much 
honour, and so little advantage, know that 
the privateers of France injured us more 
than ite navies or its armies; and that a 
thousand victories on the continent, where 
we were only contending for the rights of 
others, were a very small recompence for 
the obstruction of our commerce ; nof can 
he feel much tenderness for mankind, whe 
would purchase by the ruin and distress of 
a thousand families, industrious and imno- 
cent, the momentary festivity of a triumph, 
or the idle glare of an illumination. 

Yet, my lords, this nation, however zea- 
lous for its commerce, is about to engage 
in a war, in a war with the only state b 
which our commerce can be impaired ; it 
is about to support new armies on the 
continent witheut allies, and without trea- 
sure. 

That we are without treasure, and that 
our trade, by which only our funds can be 
supplied, has lately been very much di- 
minished, is too easy to prove im opposi- 
tion to the specious org which the 
noble lord, who spoke last, has been pleased 
to make of the exuberance of our wealth. 

If the abundance of our riches be such 
as it has been represented, why are no 
measures formed for the payment of the 
public debts? of which no man will say, 
that they are not in themselves a cala- 
mity, and the source of many calamities 
yet greater ; of which it cannot be denied, 
that they multiply dependence by which 
our constitution may sometimes be en- 
dangered. Why are those debts net only 
unpaid, but increased by annual additions 
to such a height, that the payment of them 
must soon become desperate, and the pub- 
lic sink under the burthen? 

That our trade, my lords, and by con- 
sequence our wealth, ts of late diminished, 
may be proved beyond controversy, even 
to those whose interest it is not to believe 
it, and upon’ whom, therefore, it cannot 
be expected, that arguments will have a 
great effect. The produce of the customs 
was the last year less by half.a million than 
the mean revenue; and as our customs 
must always bear @ certain proportion to 
trade, we may form an indisputable esti- 
mate from them of its increase or its de+ 
cline. ‘ ; 

The rise of our stocks, my lords, is such 
a proot of riches, as dropsical tumours are 
of health; it shows not the circulation, 
but the stagnation, of our money; and 


though it may flatter us with a false ap- | 
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pearance of plenty fer a time, will soon 
preve, that it is both the effect and cause 
of poverty, and will end in weakness and 
destruction. 

When commerce flourishes, when its 
profit is certain and secure, men will em- 
ploy their money in the exchange of com- 
modities, by which greater advantage may 
be gained, thap by putting it into the 
hands of brokers; but when every ship is 
in danger of being intercepted by priva- 
teers, and the insurer divides the profit of 
every voyage with the merchant, it is 
natural to choose a safer, though a less 
profitable traffic; and rather to treasure 
money in the funds, than expose it on the 
ocean. 

But, my lords, the ministers themselves 
have sufficiently declared their opinion of 
the state of the national wealth, by the 
method which they have taken to raxe 
those supplies of which they boast with 
hew great pey they are raised. 

When they found that new expences 
required new taxes, it was necessary to 
examine what could be taxed, or upon 
which part of the nation any other bur- 
thens could be laid without immediate 
ruin. They turned over the catalogue of 
all our manufactures, and found, that 
scarcely any of the conveniencies, or even 
the necessaries of life, were without an 
impost. They examined all the classes of 
our traders, and readily discovered, shat 
the greatest number of those who endea- 
voured to support themselves by honest 
industry, were struggling with poverty, 
and scarcely able to provide to-day what 
would be necessary to-morrow. 
saw our prisons crowded with debtors, 
and our papers filled with the names of 
bankrupts, of whom many may be sup- 
posed to have miscarried without idleness, 
extravagance, or folly. 

They saw, therefore, my lorde, that i#- 
dustry must sink under any addition to its 
Joad, a consideration which could afford 
no proof of the abundance of our wealth. 
They saw that our commodities weuld be 
no longer manufactured, if their taxes 
were increased ; and therefore it was ne- 
cessary to raise money by some other 
method, since all those which heve beea 
hitherto practised were precluded, 

' This, my lords, was no easy task; but, 
however difficult, it has been accomplished; 
and to those great politicians must poste- 
rity be indebted for a new scheme et sup- 
plying the expences of a war. 


In the time of the late ministry it had 
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been observed, that drunkenness was be- 
come avice almost universal among the 
common people; and that as the liquor 
_ which they generally drank was such that 
, they could destroy their reason by a small 
quantity, and at a small expence, the con- 
_ sequence of general drunkenness was ge- 
‘ neral idleness; since no man would work 
_ any longer than was necessary to lay him 
asleep for the remaining part of the day. 
They remarked likewise, that the liquor 
' which they generally drank was to the 
’ Igst degree pernicious to health, and de- 
' gtructive of that corporeal vigour by which 
the business of life is to be carried on; 
- and a law was therefore made, by which it 
_ was intended that this species of de- 
* bauchery, so peculiarly fatal, should be 
‘ prevented. 

Against the end of this law no man has 
hitherto made the least objection; no one 
‘ has dared to signalize himself as an open 
advucate for vice, or attempted to prove 
' that drunkenness was not injurious to so- 
' ciety, and contrary to the true ends of 
human being. he encouragement of 
wickedness of this shameful kind, wicked- 
ness equally contemptible and hateful, was 
reserved for the present ministry, who are 
now about to supply those funds which 
they have exhausted by idle projects and 
romantic expeditions, at the expence of 
health and virtue ; who have discovered a 
method of recruiting armies by the de- 
struction of their follow-subjects; and 
while they boast themselves the assertors 
of liberty, are endeavouring to enslave us 
by the introduction of those vices, which 
in all countries, and in every age, have 
made way for despotic power. 

Even this expedient, my lords, must in 
a short time fail them; the products of 
vice as well as of commerce must in time 
be exhausted ; and what will then remain ? 
The honest and industrious must feel the 
weight of some new imposition, which the 

ity of experienced oppression a 
find means to lay upon them; they wi 
then first find the benefit of this new law, 
since they may, by the use of those 
liquors which are indulged them, put a 
Speedy end to that life which they made 
unable to support. 

The means by which the expences of 
our present designs are to be supported, 
such means, my lords, as were never yet 
practised by any state, however exhausted, 
or however endangered, means which a 
wise nation would scarcely use to repel an 
gnvader from the capital, or to raise works 
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to keep off'a general inundation, raise yet 
ee notions of indignation, when it is 
considered for what designs these ex- 
pences are required. | 

We are now, my lords, raising armics, 
and hiring auxiliarics, for an expedition of 
which no necessity can be discovered, and 
from which neither honour nor advantage 
can be expected; we are about to force 
from the people the last remains of their 
property, and to harass with exactions 
those who are already languishing with 
poverty: not for the preservation of our 
iberty, or the defence of our country, but 
for the support of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
for the execution of a very unjust scheme 
formed by the late king, to which he pur- 
chased at different times, on different 
emergencies, the concurrence of other 
pave but to which he failed to put the 
ast seal of confirmation, perhaps in hopes 
of a male heir, and left the design, which 
he had so long and so industriously la- 
boured, to be at last completed %y the 
kindness of his allies; having, by an un- 
successful war against the Turks, ex- 
hausted his treasure, and weakened his 
troops. : 

Whether we shall now engage in this 
design ; whether we shall, for the defence 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, begin another 
war on the continent, of which the dura- 
tion cannot be determined, the expence 
estimated, or the event foreseen; whe- 
ther we shall contend at once with all the 
princes of the House of Bourbon, and en- 
tangle ourselves in a labyrinth of different 
schemes; whether we _ shall provoke 
France to interrupt our commerce, and 
invade our colonies, and stand without the 
assistance of a single ally against. those 
powers that lately set almost all Europe at 
defiance, is now to be determined by your 
lordships. 

It can scarcely be expected, that the 
French will treat us Bale as auxiliaries, 
and satisty themselves with attacking us 
only where they find themselves opposed 
by us; they will undoubtedly, my lords, 
consider us as principals, since they can 
suffer little more by declaring war against 
us. 

These, my lords, are the dangers to be 
feared from the measures which we are 
now persuaded to pursue; but persuaded 
by arguments which, in my opinion, ought 
to have very little influence a ings us, and 
which have not yet been able, however 
artfully or zealously enforced, to prevail 
upon the Dutch to unite with us. 

[4B] | 
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It has, indeed, been asserted, that the 
Dutch appear inclined to assist us: but of 
that inclination stronger adel ought 
surely to be produced, before we take 
auxiliaries into pay, and transport troops 
into another country, which have been so 
often represented to have been raised for 
the defence of their own, or collect money 
from the public by the propagation of 
wickedness. 

Of this favourable inclination in the 
Dutch I am the more doubtful, because it 
is contrary to the expectations of all man- 
kind, and to the maxims by which they 
have generally regulated their conduct. 
There have been many late instances of 
their patient submission to the invasion of 
privileges to whieh they have thought 
themselves entitled, and of their preference 
of peace, though sometimes purchased 
with the loss of honour; or, what may be 
supposed to touch a Dutchman much more 
nearly, of profit, to the devastation and 
expence and hazards of war; and it can 
hardly be supposed by any who know their 
character, that they will be more zealous 
for the rights of others than for their own ; 
or that they will, for the support of the 
queen of ungary» sacrifice that security 
and tranquillity which they have preferred 
at the expence of their commerce at one 
time, and by passive submission to insults 
at another. 

That a nation like this, my lords, will in 
the quarrel of another engage in any but 
moderate measures, is not to be expected : 
it is not improbable, that they may endea- 
vour by embassies and negociations to ad- 
just the present disputes, or offer their 
mediation to the contending powers; but 
Iam very far from imagining, that they 
will find in themselves any disposition to 
raise armies, or equip fleets, that they will 
endanger the barrier which has been so 
dearly purchased, or expose themselves te 
the hazards and terrors of a French war; 
and am, therefore, inclined to believe, that 
if any tendency towards such measures 
now appears, it is only the effect of the 
present heat, of some vehement declaimers, 
or the secret machination of some artful 
projectors among them, who have formed 
chimerical plans of a new system of Eu- 
rope, and have in their imaginations regu- 

ated the distribution of dominion and 
power, or who perhaps have diminished 
their patrimonies by negligence and extra- 
vagance, and hope to repair them in times 
of confusion, and to glean part of that har- 
vest of treasure which the public must be 
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obliged to yield in time of war. Iam still 
inclined to believe, that the true interest 
of the republic will be consulted, that hea 
licy will prevail over intrigue, and 
only moderate measures will be pursued 
by the general council of the states. 

Moderate measures, my lords, if not al- 
ways the most honourable in the opmion 
of minds vitiated by false notions of gran- 
deur, are at least always the most safe; 
and are, therefore, eligible at least, till the 
scene of affairs begins to open, and the 
success of a more is del conduct may 
with some degree of certainty be fore- 
known; and it must at least be thought 
imprudent for those to hazard much who 
can gain nothing, and therefore it will not 
be easy to assign any reason that may j 
tify our conduct on the present eccasion. 

It is not improbable, my lords, that 
those who have now obtained the direction 
of our affairs, may be influenced by the 
general disapprobation which the British 
people showed of the pacific conduct of 
the late sana bs and may have resolved 
to endeavour after applause, by showing 
more spirit and activity. But, my lords, 
of two opposite schemes it is not impossi- 
ble that both may be wrong, and. that the 
middle way only may be safe; nor is it 
uncommon for those who are precipitately 
flying from one extreme, to rush blindly 
upon another. 

But our ministry, my lords, have found 
out a method of complicating errors which 
none of their predecessors, however stig- 
matised for ignorance and absurdity, have 
hitherto been able to attain; they have 
been able to reconcile the extremes of 
folly, and to endanger the public interest 
at the same time, by inactivity and roman- 
tic temerity. . 

No accusation against the late ministry 
was more general, more atrocious, or more 
adapted to incense the people, than that 
of neglecting the war against Spain: this 
was the subject of all the invectives which 
were vented against them in parliament, 
or dispersed among the people; for 
this they were charged with a secret con- 
federacy against their country, with dis- 
regard of its commerce and its arms, and 
with a design to ruin the nation for no 
other end than to punish the merchants. 

To this accusation, my lords, diligently 
propagated, willingly received, and, to 
confess the truth, confirmed by some 
pearances, do those owe their power, who 
now preside over the affairs of the nation; 


and it imnight, theréfore, have been hoped, 
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that by their promotion, one of our griev- 
ances would have been taken away, and 
that at least the war against Spain would 
have been vigorously prosecuted. 

But this ministry, my lords, have only 
furnished 9 new instance of the credulity 
of mankind, of the delusion of outward 
appearances, and of the folly of hoping 
with too great ardour for any event, and 
of trusting any man with too great confi- 
dence. No sooner were they possessed of 
the power to which their ambition had so 
long aspired, and of the salaries which 

with so much eagerness been coveted 

by their avarice, than they forgot the com- 
plaints of the merchants, the value of com- 
merce, the honour of the British flag, the 
danger of our American territories, and 
the great importance of the war with Spain, 
and contented themselves with ordering 
convoys for our merchants, instead of de- 
stroying the enemy by whom they are mo- 
lested—The fleets which are floating from 
one coast to another in the Mediterranean, 
and which sometimes strike terror into the 
harmless inhabitants of an open coast, or 
threaten, but only threaten, desteuction to 
an unfortified town, I am very far from 
considering as armaments fitted out against 
the Spaniards, who neither feel nor fear 
any great injury from them: their trade 
may be, indeed, somewhat impeded; but 
that inconvenience is amply compensated 
by their depredations upon our merchants : 
eir navies may be confined to their own 
ports, or to those of France; but these 
Ravies are not very necessary to them, 
since they are not sufficiently powerful to 
oppose us on the ocean; and therefore 

y who are thus confined, suffer less 
than those who confine them. We have, 
indeed, the empty pleasure of seeing our- 
selves lords of the sea, and of shaking the 
coasts with vollies of our cannon ; but we 
purchase the triumph at a very high price, 
-and shall find ourselves in time weakened 
by a useless ostentation of superiority. 

_The only parts of the Spanish domi- 
‘ions in which they can receive any hurt 
from our forces, are those countries which 
they possess in America, and from which 
they receive the gold and silver which in- 

ame their pride, and incite them to in- 
sult nations more powerful than them- 
selves. By seizing any part of those 
wealth regions, we shall stop the foun- 
tain of their treasure, reduce them to im- 


mediate penury, and compel them to soli- 


sit peace upon any conditions that we 
condescend to offer them. 
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The necessity of invading these coun- 
tries, my lords, was perfectly understood, 
and very distinctly explained, when the 
forces destined for that expedition were 
delayed, and when the attempt at Cartha- 
gena miscarried; nothing was more pa- 
thetical than the complaints of the patriots, 
who spared no labour to inform either the 
parliament or the nation of the advantages 
which success would have procured. But 
what measures have been taken to repair 
our losses, or to regain our honour; or 
what new schemes have been formed for 
making an attack more forcible upon some 
weaker part? 

Every one can remember, that the mis- 
carriage ofthat enterprise was imputed not 
to its difficulty, nor to the courage of the 
Spaniards, nor to the strength of their 
works, but to the unskilfulness of our of- 
ficers, and the impropriety of the season ; 
and it was, therefore, without doubt 
thought not impossible to attack the Spa- — 
nish colonies with success; but why then, 
my lords, have they hitherto suffered the 
Spaniards to discipline their troops, and 
strengthen their works at leisure, that at 
length they may securely set us at defiance, 
and plunder our merchants without fear of 
vengeance ? | 

Thus, my lords, has our real interest 
been neglected in pursuit not of any other 
scheme of a advantage, but of the 
empty title of the arbiters of Europe ; we 
have suffered our trade to be destroyed, 
and our country impoverished, for the sake 
of holding the balance of power; that 
variable balance, in which folly and ambi- 
tion are perpetually changing the weights, 
and which neither policy nor strength 
could yet preserve steady for a single 
year. 

In the prosecution of this idle scheme, 
we are about to violate all the maxims of 
wisdom, and perhaps of justice; we are 
about to destroy the end by the means 
which we make use of to promote it, td 
endanger our country more by pen ak 
to hinder the changes which are projecte 
in Europe, than their accomplishment will 
endanger it, and to deliver up ourselves to 
France before she makes any demand of 
submission from us. . 

If any excuse could be made for expe- 
ditions so likely to end in ruin, it must be 


‘that justice required them; and that if we 


suffer, we at least suffer in support of right, 
and in an honest endeavour to promote the 
execution of the great laws of moral equity ; 
that if we fail of success, we shall always 
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have the consolation of having meant well, 
and of having deserved those victories 
which we could not gain. 

But, upon an impartial survey of the 
cause in which we are going to engage, 
and on which we are about to hazard our 
own happiness, and that of our posterity, 
I can discover no such apparent justice 
on the side of the queen of Hungary, as 
ought to incite distant nations to espouse 
her quarrel, to raise armies in her favour, 
to consider her cause as that of human na-_ 
ture, and to prosecute those that invade 
her territories, as the enemies of general 
society. 

The Pragmatic Sanction, my lords, by 
which she claims all the hereditary domi- 
nions of her family, cannot change the 
nature of right and wrong, nor invalidate 
any claim before subsisting, unless by the 
consent of the prince by whom it was 
made. The elector of Bavaria may there- 
fore urge in his own defence, that by the 
elder sister he has a clear and indisputable 
right, a right from which he never receded, 
as he never concurred in the Pragmatic 
Sanction; he may therefore charge this 
illustrious princess, for whom so man 
troops are raised, and for whom so much 
blood is about to be shed, with usurpation, 
with detention of the dominions of other 
potentates, and with an obstinate assertion 
of a false title. 

That the Pragmatic Sanctionis generally 
understood to be unjust, appears suffi- 
ciently from the conduct of those powers 
who, though engaged by solemn stipula- 
tions to support it, yet look unconcerned 
on the violation of it, and appear convinc- 
ed, that the princes who are now dividing 
among themselves the Austrian dominions, 
produce claims which cannot be opposed 
without a manifest disregard of justice. 

The pretensions of these princes ought 
indeed to have been more attentively con- 
sidered, when this guaranty was first de- 
manded; for it is evident, that either no 
such compact ought to have been made, 
or that it ought now to be observed; and 
that those who now justify the neglect of 
it, by urging its injustice, ought to have 
refused accession to it for the same rea- 
son. But it is probable, that they will 
urge in their defence, what cannot easily 
be confuted, that thcir consent was obtain- 
ed by misrepresentations; and that he 
who has promised to do any thing on the 
supposition that it is right, is not bound by 
that promise, when he has discovered it to 

‘be wrong, , 
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But though justice may, my lords, be 
pretended, Tam far from doubting, thae 
policy has in reality supplied the motives 
upon which these powers proceed. Since 
the world is rout f baat more by 
interest than virtue, ink it not unrea- 
sonable to imagine, that they form their 
measures according to their own expecta- 
tions of advantage; and as I do not believe 
our, countrymen distinguished from the 
rest of mankind by any peculiar disregard 
of themselves, it may not be improper to 
examine, even in this place, whether by 
restoring the House of Austria to its an- 
cient greatness, we shall promote our awn 
happiness, or that of the kingdom, or of 
the rest of Europe. 

To ourselves, my lords, I do not see 
what assistance can be given in time of 
danger by this House, however powerful, 
or however friendly; for I suppose we 
shall never suffer it to grow powerful by 
sea as well as by land, and by sea only 
can we reccive benefits or injuries. 

What advantages the rest of Europe 
may promise themselves from the restora- 
tion of the Austrian power, may be learn- 
ed, my lords, from the history of the em- 
‘pales Charles the fifth, who for many years 

ept the world in continual alarms, ranged 
from nation to nation with incessant and 
insatiable ambition, made war only for the 
extinction of the Protestant religion, and 
employed his power and his abilities in 
harassing the neighbouring princes, and 
disturbing the tranquillity of mankind. 

Nor did his successors, my lords, though 
weakened by the division of his dominions, 
enjoy their power with greater modera- 
tion, or exert it to better purposes. It is 
well known, that they endeavoured the 
subversion of both the liberties and reli- 
gion of the subordinate states of the em- 
pire, and that the king of Sweden was 
called mto Germany, as well for the pre- 
servation of the Pretestant religion, as of 
the rights of the electors. 

This, my lords, is so generally known 
and confessed, that Puffendorf, the best 
writer on the German constitution, has 
declared it disadvantageous to the empire 
to place at its head a prince too powerful 
by his hereditary dominions, since they 
will always furnish him with force to op- 
press the weaker princes; and it is not 
often found, that he who has the power to 
oppress, is restrained by principles of jus- 
tice. 

It appears therefore to me, my Jords, 
that the late election of an emperor was 
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made with sufficient regard to the general 
good; and that therefore neither policy 


_ nor equity oblige us to act in a manner 


different from the other powers who are 


_ joined in the same engagements, of whom 


do not learn by any of the common chan- 


~ nels of intelligence, that any of them in- 


tend the support of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion: for no newspaper or pamphlet has 
yet informed us, that any of the other 
powers are hiring auxiliaries, or regulating 


~ the march of their troops, or making any 


uncommon preparations, which may fore- 
token an expedition against the emperor 
or his allies. : 

“ Yet, my lords, they are not restrained 
from attacking the emperor by so strong 


_ objections as may be made to the present 
_ design; for they owe him no obedience as 


their sovereign, nor have contributed to 


_ the acquisition of his honours; they have 

- not, like his majesty, given their votes for 
his exaltation to the imperial seat, nor 
_ have acknowledged his right by granting 


him an aid. They might, therefore, with- 
out charge of disloyalty or inconsistency, 
endeavour to dethrone him; but how his 
majesty can engage in any such design, 
after having zealously promoted his ad- 


. vancement, and confirmed his election by 
. the usual acknowledgment, I am not able 


to understand. 
It is evident, that the king of Prussia 


__ believes himself restrained by his own acts, 
. and thinks it absurd to fight against an em- 


ee obtained thethrone by hischoice; 
e therefore has, with his usual wisdom, 
refused to engage in the confederacy, nor 
have either promises or concessions been 
able to obtain more from him than a bare 
neutrality. 

Whether indeed any more than a neu- 
trality be intended even by this pompous 
armament, for which we are now required 
to provide, I may be allowed to doubt; 
since the troops that are hired at so high 
arate are such as cannot act against the 
enemies of the queen of Hungary, without 
breach of the imperial constitutions. 

It has been already justly observed in 
this debate, that when the emperor has 
obtained from the diet an aid of fifty 
months, that act is considered as an au- 
thentic recognition of his title: nor can 
any of the German princes afterwards 
make war against him, without subjecting 
his dominions to the imperial interdict, 
and losing the privileges of his sovereignty. 

That the present emperor has already 


‘recewwed this acknowle t, and been 
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confessed by his majesty, as elector of 
Hanover, to be legally invested with the 
imperial ‘dignity, is well known; and 
therefore 1 cannot by any method of rea- 
soning discover, nor have yet found any 
man able to inform me, why the troops of 
Hanover are chosen before those of any 
other nation, for a design which they can- 
not execute without ruining their sove- 
reign if they fail ; and infringing the con- 
stitution of the empire, if they should hap- 
pen to succeed. 

I should therefore have imagined, that 
the assistance of the queen of Hun 
was only pretended, and that the forces 
were only designed to breathe the air of 
the continent, and to display their scarlet 
at the expence of Great Britain, had not 
the noble lord who spoke third in this de- 
bate informed us, that they will in reality 
march into Germany ; a design, my lords, 
so romantic, unseasonable, and dangerous, 
that though I cannot doubt it after such 
assurances, I should not have believed it on 
any other; a design which I hope every 
man who regards the welfare of this ane 
dom will indefatigably oppose, and whic 
every Englishman must wish that some 
lucky accident may frustrate. 

To send an army into Germany, my 
lords, is to hazard our native country 
without necessity, without temptation, 
without prospect or possibility of advan- 
tage ; it is to engage in a quarrel which 
has no relation to our dominions, or rights, 
or commerce; a quarrel from which, how- 
ever it be decided, we can neither hope 
for any encrease of our wealth, our force, 
or our influence; but which may involve 
us in a war without end, in which it will be 
difficult to obtain the victory, and in which 
we must yet either conquer or be undone. . 

Surely, my lords, an expedition like this 
was never undertaken before, without con- 
sulting parliament, and declaring the mo- 
tives on which it was designed: surely 
never was any supply of this nature de- 
manded, without some previous discoveries 
to this House of the importance of the 
service for which they were required to 
provide. On this occasion, my lords, all 
the counsels of the government are covered 
by a cloud of atfected secrecy, nor is any 
knowledge of our affairs to be gained, but 
from papers which are not to be regarded 
here, the printed votes of the other House. 

I am always, my lords, inclined to sus- 
pect unusual secrecy, and to imagine, that 
men either conceal their measures, be- 
cause they cannot defend them; or affect 
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@n appearance of concealing them, when 
in reality they have yet projected nothing; 
and draw the veil with uncommon care, 
only lest it should be discovered that there 
is nothing behind it ; as when palaces are 
shown, those apartments which are empty 
are carefully locked up. 

To confess my opinion without reserve, 
I am not so much inelined to believe, that 
our ministers’ designs are bad, as that the 
design nothing; and suspect that this 
mighty army, so lavishly paid, and col- 
lected from such distant parts, is to regu- 
late its motions by accident, and to wait 
without action, till some change in the 
gtate of Europe shall make it more easy for 
our ministers to form their scheme. 

I hope, my lords, that by some accident 
more favourable than we have at present 
reason to expect, our German expedition 
will be retarded, till our ministers shall 
awaken from their present dream of de- 
jivering Europe from French ambition, 
and of restoring the ancient greatness of 
the House of Austria. I hope every day, 
as it adds to their experience, will diminish 
that ardour which is generally the effect 
of imperfect views, which is commonly 
raised by partial considerations, and ends 
jn inconsiderate undertakings. I hope 
they will in time think it no advantage to 
their fellow-subjects to be doomed to fight 
the battles of other nations, and to be 
called out into every field, where they shall 
Tees to hear that blood is to be shed. 
I hope they will be taught, that the only 
‘business of Great Britain is commerce ; 
and that while our ships pass unmolested, 
we may sit at ease, whatever be the de- 
signs or actions of the potentates on the 
continent ; that none but naval power can 
endanger our safety, and that it is not ne- 
cessary for us to enquire, how foreign ter- 
ritories are distributed, what family ap- 
proaches to its extinction, or where a suc- 
cessor will be found to any other crown 
than that of Great Britain. 

If these maxims were once generally 
understood, from how much perplexity 
would our counsels be set free? How 
many thousands of our fellow-subjects 
would be preserved from slaughter? and 
how much would our wealth be encreased 
by saving those sums which are yearly 
squandered in idle expeditions, or in ne- 
gociations equally useless, and perhaps 
equally expensive? Had these principles 
been received by our forefathers, we might 
now have given laws to the world, and 
perhaps our posterity will with equal rea- 
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son say, How happy, how great, and for- 
midable they should have been, had not 
we attempted to fix and to hold the 
balance of power, and neglected the in- 
terest of our country for the preservation 
of the House of Austria! 

Thus, my lords, I have endeavoured to 
explain and enforce my opinion of the 
measures in which our ministers have en- 
gaged the nation; and hope, that I shall 
not be accused of being influenced in my 
determinations by personal prejudices, 
nor of having changed my opinions with 
regard to public affairs, in consequence of 
any change of the persons by whom they 
are conducted. For if my sentiments 
have ever been thought important enough 
to be retained in memory, I can, with the 
utmost confidence, appeal to all those who 
can recollect what I have formerly said, 
when the re-establishment of the House 
of Austria was the subject of our consulta- 
tions; and defy the most rigorous and at- 
tentive examiner of my conduct, to prove, 
that there ever was a time, in which I 
thought it necessary or expedient for the 
British nation to be entangled in disputes 
on the continent, or to employ her arms 
in regulating the pretensions of contend- 
ing powers. 

I was always of opinion, my lords, that 
peace is the most eligible state, and that 
the ease of security is to be preferred to 
the honour of victory. I always thought 
peace particularly necessary to a trading 
people: and as I have yet found no rea- 
son to alter my sentiments, and as auxilia- 
ries cannot be of any use but in time of 
war, [ shall endeavour to promote peace 
by joining in the motion. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; notwithstandnmg the 
atrocious charges which have been urged 
with so much vehemence against the mi- 
nistry ; notwithstanding the folly and ab- 
surdity which some noble lords have ima- 
gined themselves to have discovered in the 
present measures, I cannot yet prevail 
upon myself, whatever may be my vene- 
ration for their integrity, or my confidence 
in their abilities, to approve the motion for 
which they so earnestly contend. 

To comply with this motion, my lords, 
would be, in my clip to betray the 
general cause of mankind, to interrupt the 
success of the assertors of liberty, to give 

all the continent at once to the House 
of Bourbon, to defeat all the measures of 
our ancestors and ourselves, and to invite 
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the oppressors of mankind to extend their 
claims of universal dominion to the island 
of Great Britain. : 

Of the measures which we are now to 
consider, I think the defence at once ob- 
vious and unanswerable; and should ad- 
vise, that instead of exerting an useless 
sagacity in uncertain conjectures on fu- 
ture events, or displaying unseasonable 
knowledge by the citation of authorities, 
or the recollection of ancient facts, every 
noble lord should attentively compare the 
state into which Europe was reduced soon 
after the death of the late emperor, with 
that in which it now appears; and enquire 
to what causes such sudden and important 
changes are to be ascribed. He will then 
easily discover the efficacy of the British 
measures; and be convinced, that nothing 
has been omitted which the interest of this 
nation required. 

When I hear it asked by the noble 
lords, what effects have been produced by 
our armaments and expences? For what 
end auxiliaries are hired, and why our 
amies are transported into Flanders? I 
cannot but suspect, my lords, that this af- 
fectation of ignorance is only intended to 
irritate their opponents; that they sup- 
press facts with which they are well ac- 
quainted, only that they may have an op- 
portunity of giving vent to their passions, 
of displaying their imagination in artful 
teproaches, and exercising their elo- 
quence in splendid declamations. I be- 
heve they hide what they know where to 
find, only to oblige others to the labour of 
producing it: and ask questions not be- 
cause they want or desire information, but 
because they hope to weary those whose 
stations condemn them to the task of an- 
éwering them. 

The effects, my lords, which the assis- 
tance given by us to the queen of Hun- 
gary have already produced, are the reco- 
very of one kingdom, and the safety of the 
rest; the exclusion of the Spaniards from 

y on the one part, and on the other 
the confinement of them in it, without 
either the supplies for war, or the neces- 
baries of life, 

_ These, my lords, are surely great ad- 
vantages; but these are not the greatest 
which we have reason to, hope. Our vi- 
our and resolution have at last animated 
€ Dutch to suspend for a time their at- 
ie to trade and money, and to consi- 
er what they seldom much regard, the 
Ate of other nations; the most rich and 
Powerful of their provinces have already 
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determined to concur in the re-establish- 
ment of the House of Austria; and if the 
nee a of the rest be necessary, it is 
likely to be obtained by the same method 
of proceeding. 

Thus, my lords, we have a prospect of 
doing that which the ministers of queen 
Anne, whose fidelity, wisdom, and address 
have been so often and s0 invidiously com. 
mended, thought their greatest honour, 
and the strongest proof of their abilities, 
We may soon form another confederacy 
against the House of Bourbon, at a time 
when Louis 14 is not at its head, at a 
time when it is exhausted by expensive 
projects; and when, therefore, it cannot 
make the same resistance as when it was 
before attacked. | 

By pursuing the scheme which is now 
formed, with steadiness and ardour, we 
may die reinstate all those nations in 
their liberties, whom cowardice, or negli- 
gence, or credulity, have, during the last 
century, delivered up to the ambition of 
France: we may confine that swelling mo- 
narchy, which has from‘year to year torn 
down the boundaries of its neighbours, 
within its ancient limits, and disable it for 
ages from giving any new alarms to man- 
kind, and from making any other efforts 
for the acquisition of universal cominion ; 
we may re-establish the House of Austria 
as the great barrier of the world, by which 
it is preserved on one part from being laid 
waste by the barbarity of the Turks, and 
on the other from being enslaved by po- 
liter tyrants, and over-run by the ambition 
of France. 

Elevated with such success, and encou- 
raged by such prospects, we ought surely, 
my lords, to press forward in a pat 
where we have hitherto found no difficul- 
ties, and which leads directly to solid 
peace and happiness, which no dangers or 
terrors can hereafter interrupt: we ought, 
instead of relaxing, to redouble our efforts; 
and to remember, that by exerting all our 
strength and all our influence for a short 
time, we shall not only secure ourselves 
and our posterity from insolence and op- 
pee but shall establish the tranquil- 
ity of the world, and promote the general 
felicity of the human species. 

For these great purposes, my lords, are 
those auxiliaries retained, of which some 
lords now require the dismission, and 
those armies transported, which part of 
the nation is by false reports inclined to 
recal; but I hope that such unreasonable 
demands will not be gratified, and that the 
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faith of treaties, the ties of friendship, the 
call of justice, and the expectations of our 
allies, will easily prevail upon your !ord- 
ships to despise the murmurs of prejudice 
and the outcries of faction. 


The Earl of Bath :* 


My lords; as I am far from think-- 


ing that ray advice or opinion can be of 


* « The day on which parliament was pro- 
rogued, Pulteney was called to the House of 
Peers, by the title of earl of Bath. Walpole 
had now the pleasure, if it be any pleasure 
toa great mind, to see the celebrated com- 
moner, who had driven him from the belm, as 
much exposed to obloquy, as be himself bad 
ever been in the plenitude of his power and un- 
popularity. He saw him goo) agi in ballads 
replete with wit, reviled both by ministerial 
and opposition writers, his influence sunk so 
low, that he, who tora few days possessed the 
whole authority of the crown, was now unable 
to command for a friend a cornetcy of dragoons, 
or alieutenancy of the navy. In fact, the cre- 
dit of Pulteney was so much reduced, that on 
his remonstrating tothe duke of. Newcastle, 
hat the king had broken his promise of' ap- 
poe sir John Hynde Cotton one of the 
ords of the admiralty ; Newcastle replied, 
‘his majesty has another shop to go to,’ al- 
Juding to the duke of Argyle, who had deserted 
Pulteney, and joined those who opposed the 
new administration. He saw him reviled, 
persecuted, and loaded with such improbable 
accusations, as receiving a peerage and an 
estate in London from the crown, for screening 
the minister from public vengeance. 

“¢ To this decline of Pulteney’s influence, sir 
Charles H. Williams alludes in one of his sati- 
rical ballads : 


Great earl of Bath, your reign is o’er ; 
The Tories trust your word no more, 
The Whigs no longer fear ye ; 
Your gates are seldom now unbarr’d. 
No crowds of cuachies fill your yard, 
And scarce a soul comes near ye. 


Few now aspire at your good graces, 
Scarce any sue to you for places, 
Or come with their petition, 
To tell how well they have deserved, 
How long, how steadily they starved 
For you in opposition : 
Expect to see that tribe no more, 
Since all mankind perceive that pow’r 
Is lodg’d in other hands, 
Sooner to Carteret now they'll go, 
Or ev’n (though that’s excessive low) 
To Wilmington and Sands. 

“¢ T think it a duty, and feel a satisfaction in 
being able to rescue the name of Pulteney from 
indiscriminate censure, and to prove, from the 
most unequivocal facts, that he has been un- 
justly accused of acting from base and sordid 
motives. 
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any use in this illustrious assembly, I 
should have listened in silence to this de- 
bate, important as it is, had I not thought 
it my duty to defend hcre what I approved 
in the council; and considered it as an act 
of cowardice and meanness to fall passive- 
ly down the stream of popularity, and to 
suffer my reason and my integrity to be 
overborne by the noise of vulgar clamuurs, 


‘‘Ja regard tu the peerage, be bad never 
concealed his jntention of procuring that dig- 
nity for he had been frequently heard to say 
to his friends, ‘ When I have turned out sir Ru- 
bert Walpole, I will retire into that hospital of 
invalids, the House of Peers.’ But it is noless 
true, that he bad repeatedly declined the ho- 
nour under his aduinistration. He who bad 
driven out Walpole, who had declined tbe 
office of prime minister, who had made lord 
Wilmington first lord of the treasury, and filled 
the boards of treasury and admiralty, might 
easily bave claimed for bimself a 
without terms, The truth is, that P 
delayed accepting the title, until he bad ob- 
tained the privy seal for the earl of Guwer, who 
was obnoxious to the minisiry; while lord 
Hervey, who held that distinguished office, 
was supported with all the influence of the 
king. Un fact, he was so mortified by repeated 
instances of ill treatment, as to meditate a re- 
newal of his opposition. He is even said to 
have received his uew dignity with disgust, 
and to have trampled the patent of peerage 
under his feet. 

‘“‘ The second accusation against Pulteney, 
that for the purpose of screening the minister 
from public vengeance, he received from the 
crown a grant of a considerable estate in Pic- 
cadilly, is also no less unfounded. For this 
very accusation had been advanced in 1731, 
and was then amply refuted hy Pulteney bim- 
self, -He shewed that the estate in question 
was a family estate of about 1,200/. or 1,300/. 
a year, held by a lease of 99 years, from the 
crown, and that he purchased the perpetuity af 
a fair price. 

‘‘ This statement of the transaction does not 
however solely rest on Pulteney’s own asser- 
tion ; it is confirmed by the act of parliament 
itself, which passed on the 14th of February, 
1720-1, and also from a letter from the duke 
of Montague to sir Robert Walpole, requesting 
him to obtain from George the second, the 
permission of purchasing certain estates in re- 
version ; as a foundation for the grant, he ob- 
serves, that his late majesty, George the first, 
had, ‘in the 8th year of his reign granted to 
Mr. Pulteney the inheritance of several ands 
and tenements in St. James’s, in reversion of 
above 99 years then in being.’ 

** It is but justice to the memory of Pulte- 
ney, who has been so much calumniated for 
this part of his political conduct. to add bis 
own apology, as given by himself, in a letter, 
written to bishop Newton... ‘ In every thing | 
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which. have been raised against the mea- 
sures of the gevernment by the low arts 
of exaggeration, fallacious reasonings, and 
partial representations. It is not without 
concern, my lords, that even in this House 
I observe some inclination to gratify the 
prejudices of the people, and to confirm 
them in their contempt of the foreign 
troops, by the poor artifice of contemp- 
tuous language. To dispute about wor 

is indeed seldom useful; and when ques- 
tions so weighty as these are before us, 
are be justly censured as improper. I 
shall therefore only observe, that the term 
¢ Mercenaries,’ which is in the motion ap- 
plied to the forces of Hanover, seems de- 
signed rather to affect the passions than in- 


'- fluence the reason, and intended only to 


ov a partiality which cannot be justi- 

But it is far more necessary, my lords, 
to consider upon what motives the troops 
of Hanover were hired, than by what de- 
nomination they may most properly be 
called ; and therefore I shall endeavour to 
explain the reasons which induced the 
ministry to retain them, and which, I sup- 


. @id, when the change was made, I know I 
acted honestly, [am sure J acted disinterest- 
edly, and if I did not do what the world ma 
ail wisely, it was the fault of a few friends 
who betrayed me, of the court that meant to 
weaken me, and of many others who too 
hastily mistrusted me, and turned their backs 
upon me. But time (as I always thought it 
would) has cleared up all these points ; and I 
have the satisfaction tu imagine that the king 
now wishes he had given into my schemes ; 
the friends who betrayed me are sensible of, 
and sorry for their folly ; and they who opposed 
me, though some of them have since got power 
into their own hands, are sensible how mean a 
figure they make with it, and how unequal they 
are to the posts they have. Certain it is, that 
mo one can be so capable of writing history, as 
he who bas been principally concerned in the 
great transactions ; and if ever it should be ne- 
cessary to inform the world (which I believe it 
will not) of the bistory of the late change, no 
one can to be sure do it, or at least furnish ma- 
terials for doing it, so well as myself, for I may 
truly sey, Pars magna fui; and Ido not ap- 
prehend, nor can recollect one single fact, no 
not one circumstance in the whole affuir, that 
it can be necessary to suppress or disguise. If 
avarice, ambition, or the desire of power had 
influenced me, why did I not take (and no one 

-ean deny but I might have had) the greatest 

tin the kingdom? But I contented myself 

with the honest pride of having subdued the 

great author of corruption, retired with a peer- 

, which I had three times at different pe- 

yaods of my life refused ; and left the govern- 
{ VOL. XII. j 
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pose; have prevailed upon the Commons 
to provide for their support. | 


t has been asked, why the troops of 
Hanover were preferred to those of an 
other nation? And it has been ‘aeinunted. 
that our determination was influenced by 
motives very different from that regard 
which every Englishman owes to the inte- 
rest of his native country. But to this im- 
putation, however specious, and however 
popular, it may be with great security re- 
plied, that there was no preference, be- 
cause there was no choice; that there was 
a necessity for hiring troops, and that no 
other trapps were to be obtained; and 
whoever shall endeavour to invalidate this 
defence, must engage in an undertakin 
of which .I can boldly affirm, that he wi 
find it very difficult. He must show what 

ower would:have been able or willing te 
ve furnished us with troops on this oc- 
casion; and I am confident, that whoever 
shall with this design, take a deliberate 
survey of the several kingdoms and states 
of Europe, will find, that there is no other 
prince to whom we could have applied 
on this occasion, without greater incon- 
veniencies than can reasonably be fear- 
ed from the present stipulation with 
Hanover. | 
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ment to be conducted by those who had more 
inclination than J had to be concerned jn it. I 
should have been happy, if I could have united 
an administration capable of carrying on 
the government with ability, economy, and 
bonour.’ 

‘‘ A friend ‘of Pulteney bas also given a full 
explanation of his conduct, and stated the in- 
superable difficulties which he had to encounter 
from the discordant views of that heterogenous 
opposition, which, witb all his influence and 
abilities, he could not unite in sentiment, though 
he had succeeded in uniting them for the pur- 
pose of forming a consistent plan of attack. 
Like an opposition in parliament, carried on 
against an Overgrown minister, all sorts of par- 
ties and connexions, all sorts of disagreeing 
and contradictory interests, join against him, at 
first, as a common enemy, and tolerable unani- 
mity is preserved amongst them, so long as the 
fate of this parliamentary war continues in sus- 
pence. But when once they have driven him 
to the wall, and think themselves sure of vic- 
tory, the jealousies and suspicions, which while 
the contest depended haa been stifled, break 
out ; ele one who shared in the fatigue, ex- 
pects to share in the spoils, separate interests 
counteract each other, separate negociations 
are set on foot, till at last by untimely and un- 
necessary division, they lose the fruits of their 
victory, and the object of the common resent- 
ment is able to inake terms for himself.” Coxe’s 
Memoirs ef sir R. Walpole. 

[40] 
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The reason indeed, for which this stipu- 
lation was made, appeared so strong, when 
it was considered in the council, that it 
was unanimously determined necessary; 
nor was the conclusion hastily made in an 
assembly of | pa ei persons, who might 
be suspected of favouring it from private 
views, and of being convened on purpose 
to put it in execution ; it was debated by 
a great number with great solemnity; nor 
can any man say, that he only yielded to 
what he found it in vain to oppose; for 
the consent given was not a tacit acqui- 
escence, but a verbal approbation. So 
far was this part of our measures from 
being the advice of any single man, 
or transacted with that solicitous secrecy 
which is the usual refuge of bad designs. 

It has been asserted likewise, my lords, 
‘and with much greater appearance of jus- 
tice, that this whole design has been form- 
ed and conducted without the concurrence 
or approbation of parliament; and _ that 
therefore it can be considered only as a 
pee scheme to be executed at the pub- 

ic expence, as a thy formed by the mi- 
nistry to aggrandise or ingratiate them- 
selves at the hazard of the nation. 

. But even this, my lords, is a misrepre- 
sentation, though a _misrepresentation 
more artful, and more difficult to defeat; 
because, in order to the justification of 
our measures, it is necessary to take a 
review of past transactions, and to consi- 
der what was necessarily implied by former 
determinations of parliament. 

The period, my lords, to which this 
consideration will necessarily carry us 
back, is the time at which, after the late 
tedious war, a peace was, on whatever 
terms, concluded with France. It is well 
known, that the confederates demanded, 
among other advantages, a cession of that 
part of Flanders which had been for man 
years in the possession of Spain, and which 
opened a way by which the ambition of 
the House of Bourbon might make inroads 
at pleasure into the dominions of either 
the Austrians or Dutch. This they were 
immediately interested in preventing; and 
as we knew the necessity of preserving 
the equipoise of power, we likewise were 
remotely engaged to promote any mea- 
sures by which it might be secured. In 
this demand, therefore, all the confederate 
powers naturally united, and by their 
united influence enforced compliance. 
But though it was easy with no great pro- 
fundity of political knowledge to discover 
from whom these provinces should be 
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taken away, to whom they should be given — 
was a question of more difficalty ; since 
they might add to the power that had 
opportunities of improving them, such a 
increase of commerce and wealth as might 
defeat the end for which they were dé 
manded, and destroy the balance of power 
by transferring too much weight into ane 
ther scale. And mankind has learned, 
my lords, by experience, that exorbitant 
power will always produce exorbitant 
pride ; that very fewy when they can op 
press with security, will be contained 
within the bounds of equity by the re 
straints of morality or of religion; and 
that therefore the only method of est 
blishing a lasting peace is to divide powe 
so equally, that no party may have ay 
certain prospect of advantage by making 
war upon another. | 
For this reason, my lords, it was apps 

rently contrary to our interest to grant 
those provinces to those to whom by ther 
situation they might have been most a 
ful. Such countries, and such manulte- 
tures’ in the hands of a people versed 
perhaps beyond all others, both in the 
science and the stratagems of trade, 
always watchful to improve every 

ortunity of increasing their riches, ¥° 
hate enabled them in a short time to pur 
chase an interest in the councils of al the 
monarchs of the world, to have maintall 
ed fleets that might. have covered 
ocean, and to have obtained that sve! 
sal dominion to which the French hare® 
long aspired, and which, it 38 perapt 
more for the interest of mankind, 
if slavery cannot be prevented, they sho 5 
obtain, ‘as they would perhaps us 
power with more generosity. al 

The same reason, my lords, natu'y 

made the Dutch unwilling to put these 
provinces in the hands of Great ie 
for we likewise make a profession?" & 
though we do not pursue it with tht the 
ardour, or, to confess the truth, wih - 
same success: it was not however” ; 
imagined, that there would not be is 
among us some men of sagacity to discets 
and of industry to improve the opp? ue 
ties which the new dominions would ? 
ut into our hands of vending oUF ee 
actures in parts, where at preset j 
are very little known. Nor was ho 
only danger to be feared from 


i vs not 
increase of dominion: the Dutch hav 


at 
yet forgotten, that though we | 
rescued them from slavery, patronised ihe 


infancy of their state, and continued 
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2 guardianship, till it was grown up to ma- 
t turity, and enabled to support itself by 
1 its own strength, yet we afterwards made 
:: very vigorous attempts to reduce it to its 
: original weakness, and to sink it into pu- 
7 pilage again; that we attempted to invade 
» the most essential part of its rights, and 
- to prescribe the number of ships that it 
: Should maintain. They know likewise, 


» my lords, that by the natural rotation of 
.: human affairs, the same counsels may in 


; some future reign be again pursued, or 


. that some unavoidable conflict of interest 
- tay produce a contest that can be decided 
.. only by the sword; and then it may easily 
, be oe how much they would be 


angered by the neighbourhood of Bri- 


_, tish garrisons, and of countries, where we 
. might maintain numerous armies at a very 


small expence. It is therefore no subject 
_ of wonder, that a nation much less subtle 


. than the Dutch should find out how much 
.. It was their interest, that we should be 
~ confined within the limits of our own 


‘sland; and that we should not have it 


~ in our power to attack them with armies 


. €s well as fleets, and at once to obstruct 


their commerce and invade their country. 


There remained, therefore, my lords, 


. 00 power but the emperor to whom these 


provinces could be consigned ; and to him, 
ore, they were given, but given only 


; in trust for the joint advantage of the 


whole confederacy; he indeed enjoys 
elr revenues on condition that he shall 


. Spport the garrisons necessary to their 


hs Bock 


efence: but he cannot transfer them to 
any other power, or alienate them to the 
detriment of those nations who concurred 
iN acquiring them. 

It may not be improper, my lords, to 
observe, that on this contract depends the 
Justice of our conduct with regard to the 
Company established at Ostend for carry- 
10g on a trade to the East Indies. These 


Provinces were granted to the confederate 


 Siphil, and consigned to the emperor to 
enjoyed by him for the common bene- 
fit: it was, shecsfore: plainly intended by 
‘8 Contract, that he should use none of 
€ advantages which these new dominions 
afforded him, to the detriment of those 
Powers by whose gift he enjoyed them; 
Por could it be supposed, that the Dutch 
th British debarred each other from 
€ Opportunities of trade, only to enable 
© emperor to rival them both. 
‘i ie towns, therefore, my lords, were 
a time determined by parliament to 
the general property of all the confe- 
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derate powers, acquired by their united 
arms, and to be preserved for their com- 
mon advantage, as the pledge of peace, 
and the palladium of Europe. If, there- 
fore, it should at any time happen, that 
they should be endangered either by the 
weakness or neglect of any one of those 
powers, the rest are to exert their right, 
and endeavour their preservation and se- 
curity ; nor is there any new stipulation 
er law necessary for this; since with re- 
spect to the confederates it is implied in 
the original stipulation, and with regard 
to the parliament of Great Britain, in 
the approbation which was bestowed upon 
that contract when it was made. 

The time, my lords, in which this com- 
mon right is to be exerted is now arrived ; 
the queen of Hungary, invaded in her he- 
reditary dominions, and pressed on eve 
side by a general combination of almost 
the surrounding princes, declares herself 
no longer able to support the garrisons of | 
the barrier, and informs us, that she in- 
tends to recal her troops for the defence 
of their own country. What then is more 
apparent, my lords, than that either these 
towns must fall again into the hands of the 
French, and that we shall be obliged te 
recover them, if they can ever be reco- 
vered, at the expence of another ten years 
war, or that either we or the Dutch must 
send troops to supply the place of those 
which the necessities of their sovereigm 
oblige her to withdraw. 

That the towns of Flanders should be 
resigned gratuitously to France, that the 
enemies of mankind should be put in pose 
session of the strongest bulwarks in the 
world, surrounded by fields and pastures 
able to maintain their garrisons without 
expence, will not be proposed by any of 
this House. But, it may easily and natu- 
rally be objected, that the Dutch ought to 
garrison these towns as more nearly inte- 
rested in their preservation, and more come 
modiously situated for their defence; nor 
can it be, indeed, denied, that the Dutch 
may be justly censured for their neglect, 
as they appear to leave the common cause 
to our protection, and to prefer their com- 
merce and their ease to their own safety 
and the happiness of the world. 

This, my lords, has been very warmly 
asserted in their own assemblies, nor have 
there been wanting men of spirit and in- 
tegrity amongst them who have despised 
the gold and promises, and detected the 
artiices of France ; who have endeavoured 
by all the arts of argument and persuasion 
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to rouse their countrymen to remembrance 
of their former danger, and to an enquiry 
into their real interest; who have advised 
the levy of new forces, and the establish- 
ment of a new confederacy; who. have 
called upon the state to face danger while 
it is yet distant, and to secure their own 
country by pouring their garrisons into the 
towns ajsd citadels by which their frontiers 
are protected. 

If their arguments, however just, have 
not yet attained their end, it is to be im- 
puted to the constitution embarrassed by 
the combination of different interests, 
which must be reconciled, before any re- 
solution can be formed ; a single town, my 
lords, can by refusing its consent put a 
stand to the most necessary designs, and it 
is easily to be imagined, that by a monarch 
equally crafty and rich, a single town may 
sometimes be bribed into measures con- 
trary to the public interest. 

But, my lords, the negligence of the 
Dutch is a motive which ought to incite us 
to vigour and dispatch ; since it is not for 
the sake of the Dutch but ourselves, that 
we desire the suppression of France. If 
the Dutch are at length convinced of the 
ease of slavery, and think liberty no longer 
worth the labour of preserving it, if they 
are tired with the Am of labouring for the 
happiness of others, and have forsaken the 
stand on which they were placed, as the 
general watch of the world, to indulge 
themselves in tranquillity and slumber, let 
not us, my lords, give way to the same in- 
fatuation ; let not us look with neglect on 
the deluge that rolls towards us till it has 
advanced too far to be resisted. Let us 
remember, that we are to owe our preser- 
vation only to ourselves, and redouble our 
efforts in proportion as others neglect their 
duty. Let us show magkind, that we are 
neither afraid to stand up alone in defence 
of justice and of freedom, nor unable to 
maintain the cause that we have under- 
taken to assert. 

But if it should be thought by any of 
oo lordships, that the concurrence of the 

utch is absolutely necessary to a prospect 
of success, it may be reasonably answered, 
that by engaging in measures which can 
Jeave no doubt of either our power or our 
sincerity, the concurrence of the Dutch is 
most likely to be obtained. By this me- 
thod of proceeding, my lords, was formed 
the last mighty confederacy, by which the 
House of Bourbon was almost shaken into 
ruins. The Dutch then, as now, were 
slow in their determinations, and perhaps 
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equally diffident of their own strength and 
our firmness, nor did they agree to declare 
war against France, till we had transported 
10,000 men into Flanders, and convinced 
them, that we were not inviting them ¢o 2 
mock alliance; but that we y intended 
the reduction of that empire which had so 
long extended itself without interruption, 
and threatened in a short time to swallow 
up all the western nations. 

Thus, my lords, it appears, that the 
measures which have been pursued are 

‘just, politic, and legal; that they have 
been prescribed by the acts of former par- 
liaments, and therefore cannot be censured 
as shane & and that they have a ten- 
dency to the preservation of those terri- 
tories which it was once thought so much 
honour to acquire: and it may be yet far- 
ther urged, that though they are to be 
considered only as the first tendencies to 
secure greater designs, they have already 
produced effects apparently to the advan- 
pric of the common cause, and have 
obliged the French to desist from their 
pursuit of the queen of Hungary, and 
rather to enquire how they shall retam 
home, than how they shall proceed to far- 
ther conquests. 

In condemnation of these measures, my 
lords, it has indeed been urged, that a mo- 
derate conduct is always eligible ; and that 
nothing but ruin and confusion can be ex- 
aie from precipitation and temerity. 
Moderation, my lords, is a very capti- 
vating sound; but, I hope, it will have 
now no influence on this House; be- 
cause on this occasion it cannot properly 
be employed. I have always been taught, 
that moderation is only useful in forming 
determinations or designs, but that when 
once conviction is attained, zeal is to take 
place; and when a design is planned, it 
ought to be executed with vigour. 

The question is not now, my lords, Whe- 
ther we shall support the queen of Hun- 
gary, but in what manner abe shall be sup- 
ported ; and therefore it cannot be doubted, 
but that such support should be. granted. 
her as may be effectual; and I believe it 
will not be thought, that we can assist her 
without exerting an uncommon degree of 
vigour, and showing, that we consider our- 
selves as engaged in a cause which cannot 
be abandoned without disgrace and ruin. 

If the noble lord had, before he entered 
upon his ,encomium on moderation, coo 
sidered what effects could be promised from 
his favourite virtue, he would have had no 
inclination to. display his eloquence upos 
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it. By moderation, my lords, uninterrupt- 
ed moderation of more than twenty years, 
have we become the scorn of mankind, 
and exposed ourselves to the insults of al- 
most every nation in the world. By 
moderation have we betraycd our allies, 
and suffered our friendship to lose all its 
value: by moderation have we given up 
commerce to the rapacity of an enemy, 
formidable only for fis perseverance, and 
suffered our merchants to be ruined, and 
our sailors to be enslaved. By moderation 
have we permitted the French to grasp 
again at general dominion, to over-run 
Germany with their armies, and to endan- 
ger again the liberties of mankind ; and 
by continuing for a very few years the 
same laudable moderation, we shall proba- 
bly encourage them to shut up our shi 
in our harbour, and demand a tribute for 
the use of the channel. 
I need not observe to your lordships, 
that all the great actions that have in all 
s been achieved, have been the effects 
otresolution, diligence, and daring activity, 
virtues wholly opposite to the calmness of 
moderation. I need not observe, that the 
advantages enjoyed at present by the 
French are the consequences of that vi- 
‘gour and expedition, by which they are 
distinguished, and which the form of their 
government enables them to exert. Had 
they, my lords, instead of pouring armies 
into the Austrian dominions, and procur- 
Ing by the terror of their troops, the elec- 
tion of an emperor, pursued these measures 
of moderation which have been #0 patheti- 
cally recommended, how easily had their 
designs been defeated? Had they lost 
time in persuading the queen of Hungary 
by a solemn embassy to resign her domi- 
nions, or attempted to influence the diet 
by amicable negociations, armies had been 
levied, and the passes of Germany had 
been shut against them; they had been 
opposed on the frontiers of their own 
inions, by troops equally numerous, 
and warlike with their own, and instead of 
Imposing a sovereign on the empire, had 
been perhaps pursued into their own coun- 


But, my lords, whether moderation was 
not recommended to them by such power- 
ful oratory as your lordships have heard, 
or whether its advocates met with an audi- 
ence not easily to be convinced, it is plain, 
that they seem to have acted upon very 
different principles, and I wish their olicy 
had not been so strongly justified by its 
success. By sending an army into Ger- 
many, my lords, when there were no forces 
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ready to oppose them, they reduced all 
the petty princes to immediate submission, 
and obliged those to welcome them as 
friends, who would gladly have united 
against them as the inveterate enemies of 
the whole German body; and who, had. 
they been firmly joined by their neigh- 
bours, under a general sense of their com 
mon danger, would have easily raised an 

army able to have repelled them. . 

This, my lords, was the effect of vigour, 
an effect very different from that which 
we had an opportunity of experiencing as — 
the consequence of moderation ; it was to 
po purpose that we endeavoured to 
alarm mankind by remonstrances, and to 
procure assistance by entreaties and goli- | 
citations; the universal pani¢ was not to 
be removed by advice and exhortations, 
and the queen of Hungary must have sunk 
under the weight of a general combination 
against her, had we not at last risen.up in 
her defence, and with our swords in our 
hands, set an example to the nations of 
Europe, of courage and generosity. 

It then quickly appeared, my lords, how 
little is to be expected fromcold persuasion, 
and how necessary it is that he who would 
engage others in a task of difficulty, should 
show himself willing to partake the la- 
bour which he recommends. No sooner 
had we declared our resolution to fulfil our 
stipulations, and ordered our troops to 
march for the relief of the queen of Hun- 
gary, than other princes discovered, that 
they had the same dispositions, though 
they had_ hitherto thought it prudent to 
conceal them; that they equally with our- 
selves hated and feared the French; that 
they were desirous to repress their inso- 
lence and oppose their conquests, and 
only waited for the motions of some power 
who might stand at the head of the con- 
federacy, and lead them forwards against 
the common enemy. 

The liberal promises of dominion made 
by the French, by which the sovereigns of 
Germany had been tempted to concur in 
a design which they thought themselves 
unable to oppose, were now no longer re- 
garded: they were considered only as the 
boasts of imaginary greatness, which would 
at last vanish into air; and every one 
knew, that the ultimate design of France 
was to oppress equally her enemies and 
friends, they wae despised her offers, 
and either desisted from the designs to 
which they had been incited by her, or de- 
clared themselves ready to unite against her. 

This, my lords, has been the conse- © 
quence of assembling the army, which hv 
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the motion now under our consideration 
some of your lordships seem desirous to 
disband, an inclination of which I cannot 
discover from whence it can arise. For 
what, my lords, must be the consequence, 
if this motion should be complied with? 
What but the total destruction of the 
whole system of power which has been so 
laboriously formed, and so strongly com- 
pacted? What but the immediate ruin of 
the House of Austria, by which French 
ambition has been so long restrained? 
What but the subversion of the liberties of 
Germany, and the erection of an universal 
empire, to which all the nations of the 
earth must become vassals? 

. Should the apr at troops be disband- 
ed, the queen of Hungary would find 
what benefit she has received from them 
by the calamities which the loss of them 
would immediately bring upon her. All 
the claims of all the neighbouring princes, 
who are now awed into peace and silence, 
would be revived, and every one would 
again believe, that nothing was to be hoped 
or feared but from France. The French 
would again rush forward to new inva- 
gions, and spread desolation over other 
countries, and the House of Austria would 
be more weakened than by the loss of 
‘many battles in its present state. 

The support of the House of Austria 
appears not, indeed, much to engage the 
attention of those by whom this motion is 
supported. It has been represented as a 
House equally ambitious and perfidious 
with that of Bourbon, and equally an ene- 
my. both to liberty and to true religion; 
and a very celebrated author ( Puffendorf) 
has been quoted to prove, that it is the in- 
terest of the Germans themselves to see 8 
prince at their head, whose hereditary do- 
rainions may not incite him to éxert the 
imperial power to the disadvantage of the 
inferior sovereigns. 

- In order to the consideration of these 
objections, it is necessary to observe, my 
Jords, that national alliances are not like 
leagues of friendship, the consequences of 
an agreement of disposition, opinions, and 
affections, but like associations of com- 
merce formed and continued by no simi- 
litude of any thing but interest. It is not 
therefore necessary to enquire what the 
House of Austria has deserved from us or 
from mankind ; because interest, not gra- 
titude, engages us to support it. It is 
useless to urge, that it is equally faithless 
and cruel with the House of Bourbon, be- 
eause the question is not, whether both 
shall be destroyed, but whether one should 
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rage without controul. It is sufficient for 
us that their interest is opposite, and that 
religion and liberty may Re preserved by 
their mutual jealousy. And I confess, 
my lords, that were the Austrians about 
to attain unlimited power by the conquest 
or inheritance of France and Spain, it 
would be no less proper to form confede- 
racies against them. 

The testimony which has been pro- 
duced of the convenience of a weak em 
peror, is to be considered, my lords, as the 
open of an author whose birth and em- 
ployment had tainted him with an inve- 
terate hatred of the House of Austria, and 
filled his imagination with an habitual 
dread of the imperial power. He was 
born, my lords, in Sweden, a country 
which had suffered much by a long war 
against the empcror; he was a minister to 
the electors of Brandenburgh, who na- 
turally looked with envy on the superiority 
of Austria, and could not but wish to see 
a weaker prince upon thie imperial throne, 
that their own influence might be greater; 
nor can we wonder, that a man thus born 
and thus supported should adopt an opi- 
nion, by which the pride of his master 
would be flattered, and perhaps the in- 
terest of his own country promoted. 

It is likewise, my lords, to be remarked, 
that there was then no such necessity for 
@ powerful prince to stand at the head of 
the Germans, and to defend them with 
his own forces till they could unite for 
their own preservation. The power of 
France had not then arrived at its present 
height, nor had their monarchs openly 
threatened to enslave all the nations of 
Europe. The princes of the oy ages 
then no oppression to fear, but from the 
emperor; and it was no wonder, that 
when he was their only enemy, they wished 
that his power was reduced. 

How much the state of the continent is 
now changed, is not necessary to mention, 
por what alteration that change has intro- 
duced into the politics of all nations; those’ 
who formerly dreaded to be overwhelmed 
by the imperial greatness, can now only 
hope to be secured by it from the torrent 
of the power of France ; and even those na- 
tions who have formerly endeavoured the 
destruction of Austria, may now rejoice, 
that they are sheltered by its interposition 
from tyrants more active and more op 
pressive. 

But, my lords, though it should be 
granted, that the House of Austria ought 
not to be supported, it will not, » mY 
opinion, follow, that this motion deserves 
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our approbation; because it will reduce 
us to a state of imbecility, and condemn 
us to stand as passive spectators of the 
disturbances of the world, without power 
and without influence, ready to admit the 
tyrant to whom chance shall allot us, and 
receive those laws which the prevailing 
power shall vouchsafe to transmit. 
_ Whether we ought to support the 
House of Austria, to prevent its utter sub- 
version, or restore it to its former great- 
ness, whatever may be my private opinion, 
I think it not on this occasion necessary 
to assert; it is sufficient to induce us to 
reject this motion, that we ought to be at 
least in a condition that may enable us to 
ove those tiga that may be 
offered, and to hinder the execution of 
any design that may threaten immediate 
danger to our commerce or our liberty. 

Another popular topic, my lords, which 
has been echoed on the present occasion, 
is the happiness of peace, and the blessing 
of uninterrupted commerce and undis- 
turbed security. We are perpetually told 
of the hazards of war, whatever may be 
the superiority of our skill or courage, or 
the certainty of the expences, the blood- 
shed, and the hardships, and doubtfulness 
of the advantages which we may hope from 
them; and it is daily urged with great 
vehemence, that peace upon the hardest 
conditions is- preferable to the honour of 
iat eae and the oe of triumphs. 

These maxims, my lords, which are ge- 
nerally true in the sense which their au- 
thors intended, may be very properly 
urged against the wild designs of ambition, 
and the romantic undertakings of wanton 
greatness ; but have no place in the pre- 
sent enquiry, which relates to a war not 
made bycaprice, but forced upon us by 
necessity; a war to which all the. en- 
Comiums on peace must in reality incite, 
because peace alone is the end intended 
to be obtained by it. 

Of the necessity of peace to a trading 
Nation it is not possible, my lords, to be 
Wnorant; and therefore no man can be 
imagined to propose a state of war as eli- 
gible in itself. War, my lords, is in my 
opinion only to be chosen, when peace 
can be no longer enjoyed, and to be con- 
tinued only till a peace secure and equita- 
ble can be obtained. In the present state 
ofthe world, my lords, we fight-not for 

urels, nor conquests, but for existence. 
Should the arms of France prevail, and 
Prevall they must unless we oppose them, 

reat Britain may in a short time. no 
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longer be a ‘nation, our liberties will be 
taken away, our constitution destroyed, 
our religion persecuted, and perhaps our 
name abolished. : 

For the prevention of calamities like 
these, not for the preservation of the 
House of Austria, it is necessary, my 
lords, to collect an army; for by an arm 
only can our liberties be preserved, andsuc 
apeace obtained, as may be enjoyed without 
the imputation of supineness and stupidity. 

Of this the other House appears to be 
sufficiently convinced, and has therefore 
granted money for the support of the 
auxiliary troops; nor do I doubt but your 
lordships will concur with them, when you 
shall fully consider the motives upon which 
they may be supposed to have proceeded, 
and reflect, that by dismissing those troops, 
we shall sacrifice to the ambition of France, 
the House of Austria, the liberties of Eu- 
rope, our own happiness, and that of our 
posterity ; and that by resolving to exert 
our forces for a short time, we may place 
the happiness. of mankind beyond the 
reach of attacks and violation. 


The Earl of Chesterfield :* 


My lords; the considerations which 
were laid before you by the noble lords 
who made and seconded the motion, are 
so important in themselves, and have been 
urged with so much force and judgment, 
that I shall not endeavour to add any new 
arguments ; since where those fail which 
have been already offered, it is not likely 
that any will be effectual: but I shall en- 
deavour to preserve them in their full - 
force by removing the objections which 
have been made to them. : 

The first consideration that claims our 
attention is the reverence due to parlia- 
ment, to the great council of the nation, 
which ought always to be consulted, when 
any important design is formed, or amy 
new measures adopted, espécially if they 
are such as cannot be defeated by being 
made public, and such as an uncommon 
degree of expence is necessary to support. 

These principles, my lords, which I 
suppose no man will contest, have been so 
little regarded by the ministry on the pre- 
sent occasion, that they seem to have en- 
deavoured to discover by a bold experi- 
ment, to what degree of servility parlia- 
ments may be reduced, and what insults 


* In the Collection of’ Dr. Johnson’s De- 
bates, this Speech is erroneously attributed to 
lord Carteret. 3 
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they will be taught to bear without re- 
sentment; for they have, without the least 
previous hint of their design, made a con- 
tract for a very numerous body of merce- 
naries, nor did they condescend to inform 
parliament, till they asked for money to 
pay them. 7 

| To execute measures first, and then to 
require the approbation of parliament, in- 
stead of advice, is surely such a degree of 
contempt as has not often been shown in 
the most arbitrary reigns, and such gs 
would once have provoked such indignation 
in the other House, that there would have 
been no need in this of a motion like the 
present. ; 

But, my lords, in proportion as the other 
House seems inclined to pay an implicit 
submission to the dictates of the ministry, 
it is our duty to increase our vigilance, 
and to convince our fellow-subjects, by a 
‘steady opposition to all encroachments, 
that we are not, as we have been some- 
times styled, an useless assembly, but the 
last resort of liberty, and the chief support 
of the constitution. . 

The present design of those, who have 
thus dared to trample upon our Aa 
appears to be nothing less than that of re- 
ducing the parliaments of Great Britain to 
the same abject slavery with those of 
France ; to show the people that we are to 
be considered only as their agents to raise 
the supplies hich they shall be pleased, 
under whatever pretences, to demand, and 
to register such determinations as they 
shall condescend to lay before us. 

This invasion of our rights, my lords, is 
too flagrant to be borne, though were the 
measures which we are thus tyrannically 
‘required to support, really conducive in 
themselves to the interest of Great Britain, 
which indeed might reasonably have been 

ted; for what head can be imagined 
so ill-formed for politics as not to know, 
that the first acts of arbitrary power ought 
to be in themselves popular, that the ad- 
vantage of the effect may be a balance to 
the means by which it is produced. 

But these wonderful politicians, my 
lords, have heaped one blunder upon ano- 
ther; they have disgusted the nation both 
by the means and the end: and have in- 
sulted parliament with no other view than 
that of plundering the people. They have 
ventured without the consent of parliament 
to pursue measures, of which it is obvious 
that they were only kept secret, because 
they easily foresaw that they would not be 
approved, ae 
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For that the hire of mercenaries fram 
Hanover, my lords, would have been re- 
jected with general indignation ; that the 
proposal would have produced hisses rather 
than censures; and that the arguments 
which have been hitherto used to support 
it, would, if personal regards did not make 
them of some importance, produce laughter 
oftener than replies, cannot surely be 
doubted. 

It has been said in vindication of this 
wise scheme, that no other troops could 
be obtained but those of Hanover ; an as- 
sertion which I hope I may be allowed to 
examine, because it is yet a bare assertion 
without argument, and against probability; 
since it is generally known, how willing 
the princes of Germany have on all for- 
mer occasions sent out their subjects to 
destruction, that they might al their 
coffers with their pay; nor do I doubt, 
but that there is now in the same country 
the usual superabundance of men, and the 
usual scarcity of money. I make no ques- 
tion, my, lords, that many a German prince 
would gladly furnish us with men as a very 
cheap commodity, and think himself suf- 
ficiently rewarded by a small subsidy. 
There could be no objection to these 
troops from the constitution of the empire, 
which is not of equal force against the 
forces of Hanover; nor do I know why 
they should not rather have been employed, 
if they could have been obtained at 3 
cheaper price. 

The absurdity of paying levy-money 
for troops regularly kept up, and of hiring 
them at a higher rate than was ever paid 
for auxiliaries before, has been so strongly 
urged and so fully explained, that no reply 
has been attempted by those who have 
hitherto opposed the motion, having ra 
ther endeavoured to divert our attention 
to foreign considerations, than to vindicate 
this part of the contract, which is indeed 
too shameful to be palliated, and too gross 
to be overlooked. 

It is however proper to repeat, my lords, 
that though it cannot be confuted, it may 
be forgotten in the multitude of other ob- 
jects, that this nation, after having exalted 
the elector of Hanover from a state of ob- 
scurity to the crown, is condemned to bire 
the troops of Hanover to fight their own 
cause, to hire them atarate which was 
never demanded for them before, and to 
pay levy-money for them, though it 1s 

nown to all Europe, that they were not 
raised on this occasion. 


Nor is this the only hardship or folly of 
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this contract; for we are to pay them a 
month before they march into our service ; 
we are to pay those for doing nothing, of 
whom it might have been, without any un- 
reasonable expectations, hoped, that they 
would have exerted their utmost force 
without pay. 

For it is apparent, my lords, that if the 
designs of France be such as the noble 
lords who oppose the motion represent 
them, Hanover is much nearer to danger 
than Great Britain; and therefore they 
only. fight for their own preservation ; 
since, though they have for a single year 
been blessed with a neutrality, it cannot 
be imagined, that the same favour will be 
always granted them, or that the French, 
when they have overrun all the rest of 
Germany, will not annex Hanover to their 
other dominions. 

Besides, my lords, it is well known, that 
Hanover is equally engaged by treaty with 
Great Britain to maintain the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and that a certain proportion of 
troops are to be furnished. But, my lords, 
as to the march of that body of forces, I 
have yet heard no account. Will any 
noble lord say that they have marched ? 
I therefore suppose, that the wisdom and 
Justice of our ministers has comprehended 
them in the 16,000 who are to fatten upon 
British pay, and that Hanover will support 
the Pragmatic Sanction at the cost of this 
inexhaustible nation. 

The service which those troops have al- 
ready done to the common cause, has been 
urged with great pomp of exaggeration, 
of which what effect it may have had upon 
others, I am not able to say: for my part 
I am convinced, that the great happiness 
of this kingdom is the security of the esta- 
blished succession; and am therefore al- 
ways of opinion, that no measures can 
serve the common cause, the’ cause of 
liberty, or of religion, or of general hap- 
piness, by which the royal family loses the 
affections of the people. And I can with 

t confidence affirm, that no attempt 

or many years has raised a greater heat 

of resentment, or excited louder clamours 
of indignation, than the hire of Hanoverian 
troops; nor is this discontent raised only 
by artful misrepresentations, formed to in- 
flame the passions and perplex the under- 
standing ; it is a settled and rational dis- 
like, which every day contributes to con- 
firm, which will make all the measures of 
he government suspected, and may in 

time, if not obviated, break out in sedition. 

A jealousy of Hanover has indeed for a 

[ VOL. XII. ] : 
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long time prevailed in the nation: the 
fraquent visits of our kings to their elec- 
toral dominions, contrary to the original 
terms on which this crown was conferred 
upon them, have inclined the people of | 
England to suspect, that they have only 
the second place in. the affection of their 
sovereign; nor has this suspicion been 
made less by the large accessions made to - 
those dominions by purchases, which the 
electors never appeared able+to mike be- 
fore their exaltation to the throne of Great 
Britain, and by some measures which have 
been apparently taken only to aggrandize 
Hanover at the expence of Great Britain. 

These measures, my lords, I am ve 
far from imputing to our sovereign or his 
father; the wisdom of both is so well 
known, that they cannot be imagined to 
have incurred, either by contempt or neg- 
ligence, the disaffection of their subjects. 
Those, my lords, are only to be blamed, 
who concealed from them the sentiments 
of the nation, and for the sake of promoting 
their own interest, betrayed them, by the 
most detestable and pernicious flattery, 
into measures which could produce no 
other effect than that of making their reign 
unquiet, and of exasperating those who 
had concurred with the warmest zeal in 
mpeer ve them on the throne. | 

t is not without an uncommon degree 

of grief, that I hear it urged in defence of 
this contract, that it was approved by a 
very numerous council; for what can pro 
duce more sorrow in an honest and a loyal 
breast, than to find that our sovereign is 
surrounded by counsellors, who either do 
not know the desires and opinions of the 
people, or do not regard them ; who are 
either so negligent as not to examine how 
the affections of the nation may be best 
preserved, or so rash as to pursue those 
schemes by which they hope to gratify the 
king at whatever hazard, and who for the 
sake of flattering him for a day, will risk 
the safety of his government, and the re- 
pose of his life. | 

It has with regard to these troops been 
asked by the noble lurd who spoke last, 
what is the intent of this motion but to dis- 
band them? What else indeed can be in- 
tended by it, and what intention can be 
more worthy of this House? By a sac 
pursuit of this intention, my lords, we sha 
regain the esteem of the nation, which 
this daring invasion of our privileges may 
be easily supposed to have impaired. We 
shall give our sovereign an opportunity, 
by a gracious condescension to our desires, 
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to recover those affections of which the 
pernicious advice of flatterers has de- 
prived him; we shall obviate a precedent 
which threatens destruction to our liber- 
ties, and shall set the nation free from an 
universal alarm. Nor in our present state 
is it to be mentioned as a trifling conside- 
ration, that we shall hinder the wealth of 
the nation from being ravished from our 
merchants, our farmers, and our manufac- 
turers, to be squandered upon foreigners ; 
and foreigners, from whom we can hope 
for no advantage. 
But it may be asked, my lords, how the 
pre cause of liberty is to be supported, 
ow the House of Austria is to be pre- 
served from ruin, and how the ambition of 
France is to be repressed? How all this is 
to be effected, my lords, I am very far 
from conceiving myself qualified to deter- 
mine ; but surely it will be very little hin- 
dered by the dismission of troops, whose 
allegiance obliges them not to fight against 
the emperor, and of whom, therefore, it 
does not casily appear how they can be 
very useful allies to the queen of Hungary. 
But whatever service is expected from 
them, it may surely, my lords, be per- 
formed by the same number of British 
troops, and that that number may be sent 
to supply their place, without either delay 
or difficulty, I will venture to say without 
eny hazard. If it be objected, as it has 
often been, that by sending out our troops, 
‘we shall leave our country naked to in- 
vasion, I hope I may be allowed to ask, 
who will invade us? The French are well 
nown to be the only people whom we 
can suspect of any such design. They 
have no fleet on this side of their king- 
dom, and their ships in the Mediterranean 
are blocked up in the harbour by the na- 
vies of Great Britain. We shall still have 
at home a body of 7,000 men, which was 
thought a sufficient security in the late 
war, when the French had a fleet equal to 
our own. Whiy we should now be in more 
danger from without, I cannot discover; 
and with regard to intestine commotions, 
they will be prevented by compliance with 
the present motion. For nothing can in- 
cite the people of Great Britain to oppose 
those who have openly dismissed the troops 
of Hanover.—But I am not yet at all con- 
vinced, that the end for which those troops 
are said to be hired, ought to be pursued, 
or can be attained by us; and if the end 
be in itself improper or impossible, it cer- 
tainly follows, that the means ought to be 
laid aside. 
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If we consider the present state of the 
continent, we shall find no pr by 
which we can be encouraged to hazard 
our forces or our money. The 


= 
Sardinia has indeed declared for us, 


posed the passage of the Spaniards ; but 
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appears either to be deficient in courage, — 
or in prudence, or in force ; for instead of © 


giving battle on his frontiers, he has suf- 
ered them, with very little resistance, to 
invade his territories, to plunder and insult 
his subjects, and to live at his expence; 
and it may be or Sirs that if he cannot 
drive them out of his country, he will in 
time be content to purchase their depar- 
ture, by granting them a passage through 
it, and rather give up the dominions of his 
ally to be ravaged, than preserve them at 
the expence of his own. 

If we turn our eyes towards the Dutch, 
we shall not be more encouraged to en- 
gage in the wars on the continent; for 
whatever has been asserted of their readi- 
ness to proceed in conjunction with us, 
they appear hitherto to behold, with the 
most supine tranquillity, the subversion of 
the German system, and to be satisfied with 
an undisturbed enjoyment of their riches 
and their trade. Nor is there any ap- 

arance, my lords, that their concurrence 
is withheld only by a single town, as has 
been insinuated ; for the vote of any single 
town, except Amsterdam, may be over- 
ruled, and the resolution has passed the 
necessary form, when it is opposed by only 
one voice. 

If we take a view, my lords, of their 
late conduct, without suffering our desires 
to mislead our understandings, we shall 
find no reason for imagining, that they 
propose any sudden alteration of their 
conduct, which has been hitherto con- 
sistent and steady, and appears to arise 
from established principles, which nothing 
re lately happened to incline them to for- 
sake. 
When they were solicited to become, 
like us, the guarantees of Hanover, they 
made no scruple of returning, with what- 
ever unpoliteness, an absolute refusal; no? 
could they be prevailed upon to graut, 
what we appear to think that we were 
honoured in being admitted to bestow. 
When they were called upon to fulti their 
stipulation, and support the Pragmatic 
Sanction, they evaded: their own contract, 
till all assistance would have been too late, 
had not a lucky discovery of the French 
perfidy separated the king of Prussia from 
them; and what reason, my lords, can be 
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_ given, why they should now do what the 
refused, when it might have been muc 
more safely and more easily effected ? Did 
they suffer the queen of Hungary to be 
i hi only to show their own power 

and affluence by relieving her? Or can it 
be imagined, that pity has prevailed over 
policy or cowardice? They, who in con- 
tempt of their own treaties refused to en- 

gage in a cause while it was yet doubtful, 
will certainly think themselves justified in 
~ abandoning it when it is lost, and will 
_ urge, that no treaty can oblige them to act 
like madmen, or to undertake impossibili- 
ties. 
~ I am therefore convinced, my lords, 
- that they will not enter into an offensive 
treaty, and that they have only engaged to 
do what their own interest required from 
_ them, without any new stipulation, to pre- 
- serve their own country fom invasion by 
- sending garrisons into the frontier towns, 
which they may do without any offence to 
- France, or any interruption of their own 
sie bea 
' Many other treaties have been men- 
tioned, my lords, and mentioned with 
great ostentation, as the effects of con- 
- summate policy, which will, I suspect, ap- 
‘saga to be at least only defensive treaties, 
y which the contracting powers promise 
ttle more than to take care of them- 
selves. | 

In this state of the world, my lords, 
when all the powers of the continent ap- 
pear benumbed by a lethargy, or shackled 
by a panic, to what purpose should we 
lavish, in hiring and transporting troops, 
that wealth which contests of nearer im- 
portance immediately require ? 

’ It is well known to our merchants, 
whose ships are every day seized by pri- 
vateers, that we are at war with Spain, and 
that our commerce is every day impaired 
by the depredations of an enemy, whom 
only our own negligence enables to resist 
us; but I doubt, my lords, whether it is 
known in Spain, that their monarch is at 
war with Great Britain, otherwise than by 
the riches of our nation, which are distri- 
buted among their privateers, and the pri- 
Soners who in the towns on the coast are 
wandering in the streets. For I know no 
Mconvenience which they can be supposed 
to feel from our hostilities, nor in what 
part of the world the war against them is 
carried on. Before the war was declared, 
It 18 well remembered by whom, and with 
how great vehemence, it was every day 
repeated, that to end the war with honour 
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we ought to ‘ take and hold.” What, my 
lords, do we ‘hold,’ or what have we 

‘ taken ?? What has the war produced in: 
its whole course from one year to another, 

but defeats, losses, and ignominy? And 

how shall we regain our honour, or re- 

trieve our wealth, by engaging in another 

war more dangerous but less necessary ? 

We ought surely to humble Spain, before 
we presume to attack France; and we may 
attack France with better prospects of suc- 

cess, when we have no other enemy to di-: 
vert our attention, or divide our forces. 

That we ought indeed to make any at-’ 
tempt upon France, 1 am far from being’ 
convinced, because I do not now discover, | 
that any of the motives subsist which en- 
gaged us in the last confederacy. The 
House of Austria, though overborne and’ 
distressed, was then vowerful in itself, and 
possessed of the imperial crown. It is 
now reduced almost below the hopes of 
recovery, and we are therefore now to re- 
store what we were then only to support. 
But what, my lords, isin my opinion much ° 
more to be considered, the nation was 
then unanimous in one general resolution 
to repress the insolence of France; no 
hardships were insupportable that conduc- 
ed to this great end, nor any taxes grie- 
vous that were applied to the support of 
the war. The account of a victory was 
esteemed as an equivalent to excises and 
to public debts ; and the possessions of us 
aad our posterity were cheerfully mort- 
gaged to purchase a triumph over the 
common enemy. But, a lords, the dis- 
position of the nation with regard to the 
present war is very different. They dis- 
cover no danger threatening them, they 
are neither invaded in their possessions by 
the armies, nor interrupted in their com- 
merce by the fleets of France; and there- 
fore they are snot able to find out why 
they must be sacrificed to an enemy, by 
whom they have been long pursued wi 
the most implacable hatred, for the sake 
of attacking a power from which they have 
hitherto felt no injury, and which they be- 
lieve cannot be provoked without danger, 
nor opposed without such a profusion of 
expence as the public is at present not 
able to bear. : 

It is not to be supposed, my lords, that 
the bulk of the British people are affected 
with the distresses, or inflamed by the 
magnanimity of the queen of Hungary. 
This illustrious daughter of Austria, whose 
name has been so often echoed in these 
walls, and of whom I am far from denying; 
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that she deserves our admiration, our com- 

assion, and all the assistance which can 

e given her, consistently with the regard 
due to the safety of our own country, is 
to the greatest part of the people an ima- 
ginary princess, whose sufferings or whose 
virtues make no other impression upon 
them, than those which are recorded in fic- 
titious narratives ; nor can they easily be 
persuaded to give up for her relief the pro- 
duce of their lands, or the profits of their 
commerce. 

Some indeed there are, my lords, whose 
views are more extensive, and whose sen- 
timents are more exalted; for it is not to 
be supposed, that either knowledge or ge- 
nerosity are confined to the ebeape or 
the court: but these, my lords, though 
they perhaps may more readily approve 
the end which the ministry pretends to 
pursue, are less satisfied with e means by 
which they endeavour to attain it. By 
these men it is easily discovered, that the 
hopes which some so confidently express 
of prevailing upon the Dutch to unite with 
us for the support of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, are without foundation; they see 
that their consent to place garrisons in the 
frontier towns, however it may furnish asub- 
ject of exultation to those whose interest it 
is to represent themasready to concur with 
us, is only a new proof of what was never 
doubted, their unvariable attention to their 
own interest, since they must for their own 
sccurity preserve their own barrier from 
being seized by France. By this act they 
incur no new expence, they provoke no 
enemies, nor give any assistance to the 
queen of Hungary, by which they can 
raise either resentment In one part, or gra- 
titude in the other; and therefore it is not 
hard to perceive that, whatever is pretend- 
ed, the Dutch hitherto observe the most 
exact laws of neutrality ; and it is too evi- 
dent, that if they refuse their assistance, 
we have very little to hope from a war 
with France. 

Nor is this the only objection against 
the present measures; for it is generally, 
and not without sufficient reason, sus- 
pected, that the real assistance of the 

ueen of Hungary is not intended, since 
the troops which have been hired under 
that pretence, are such as cannot march 
against the emperor. It is known, that 
the Hessians have absolutely refused to 
infringe the constitution of the German 
body, by attacking him who is by a legal 
grant acknowledged its head; nor is it 
easy to conceive, why there should be a 
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different law for Hanover, than for the 
other electorates. 

The long stay of the troops in Flanders, 
a place where there is no enemy to -en- 
counter, nor ally to assist, is a sufficient 
proof that there is nothing more designed 
than that the troops of Hanover shail 
loiter on the verge of war, and receive 
their pay for feasting in their quarters, 
and showing their arms at a review ; and 
that they in reality design nothing but to 
return home with full pockets, and enjoy 
the spoils of Great Britain. 

There may indeed be another reason, 
my lords, which hinders the progress of 
the united forces, and by which the Eng- 
lish and Hanoverians may be both affected, 
though not both in the same degree. It 
is by no means unlikely, that the king of 
Prussia has forbidden them to advance, aad 
declared, that the tela who was sag 
by his suffrage shall be. supported by hi 
ga if this be his esclation, he is well 
known to want neither spirit nor strength 
to avow and support it, and there are rea- 
sons sufficient to convince us, that he has 
declared it, and that our troops are now 
patiently waiting the event of a negocis- 
tion by which we are endeavouring to 
persuade him to alter his design, if indeed 
it be desired that he should alter it; for # 
is not certain, that the elector of Hanever 
can desire the restoration of the House of 
Austria to an hereditary enjoyment of the 
Imperial dignity; nor can it easily be 
shown why the politics of one Heuse 
should differ from those of all the otber 
princes of the German empire. 

The other princes, my lords, have loug 
wished for an emperor with whom they 
might treat upon the level: an emperor 
who might owe his dignity only to their 
votes, and whotherefore would be willing to 
favour them in gratitude for the benefit. 
They know, that the princes of the House 
of Austria considered their advancement 
to the empire as the consequence of their 
numerous forces and large dominions, and 
made use of their exaltation only to ty- 
nize under the appearance of legal 
right, and to oppress those as sovereigns, 
who they wauld otherwise have harassed 
as conquerors. 

Before we can therefore hope for the 
concurrence of the princes of the empire, 
we must inform them of our design, if any 
design has been yet laid out. Is it your 
intention to restore the House of Austria 
to the full enjoyment of its former great- 
ness? This will certainly be openly op 
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posed by all those powers who are strong 
enough to make head against it, and se- 
cretly obstructed by those, whose weak- 
ness makes them afraid of public declara- 
tions. Do you intend to support the Prag- 
matic Sanction? This can only be done 
by deteating the whole power of France ; 
and for this you must necessarily provide 
troops who shall dare to act against the 

resent emperor. So that it appears, my 
lords, that we are attempting nothing, or 
attempting impossibilities ; that either we 
have no end in view, or that we have made 
use of an absurd chgice of means by which 
it cannot be attained. 

. Whatever be our design with regard to 
Germany, the war, against Spain is evi- 
dently neglected; and indeed one part of 
eur conduct proves at once, that we in- 
tend neither to assist the Austrians, nor 
to punish the Spaniards; since we have in 
@ great measure disabled ourselves from 
sicher by the neutrality which captain 
Martin is said to have granted, and by 
which we have allowed an asylum both to 
the troops of Spain, which shall fly before 
the Austrians, and the privateers which 
shall be chased by our ships in the Medi- 
terranean. : 

I am therefore convinced, my lords, that 
our designs are not such as they are re- 
presented, or that they will not be accom- 
plished by the measures taken. I em con- 
vinced in a particular manner, that the 
troops of Hanover can be of no use, and 
that they will raise the resentment of -the 
nation already overwhelmed with unneces- 
sary burthens. I know likewise, that they 
have been taken into pay without the con- 
sent of parliament, and am convinced, that 
if no other objection could be raised, we 
ought not to ratify a treaty which the 
crown has made, without laying it before 
us in the usual manner. 1 need not there- 
fore inform your lordships, that I think 
the motion now under your consideration 
becessary and just; and that I hope, upon 
an attentive examination of the reasons 
which have been offered, your lordships 
will concur in it with that unanimity which 

Gence ought to enforce, and that zeal 
which ought to be excited by public 
danger. 


The Duke of Newcastle : | 

. __, My lords; I know not by. what 
wmagi appearances of public danger 
the noble lord is. so much alarmed, nor 


What fears they are which he endeavours 
with so much art and zeal to communicate 
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to this assembly. For my part, I can, 
ae the most attentive survey of our 
affairs, discover nothing to be feared but 
calumnies and misrepresentations; and | 
these I shall henceforward think more 
formidable, since they have been able to 
impose upon an understanding so pene- 
trating as that of his lordship, and have- 
prevailed upon him to believe what is not 
only false, but without the appearance of 
truth, and to believe it so firmly, as to 
assert it to your lordships. 

One of the facts which he has thus im- 
plicitly received, and thus publicly mene. 
tioned, is the neutrality supposed to have 
been granted to the king of Sicily, from 
which he has amused himself and your 
lordships with deducing very destructive 
consequences, that perhaps need not to 
be allowed him even upon supposition of 
the neutrality; but which need net now 
be disputed, because no neutrality has 
been granted. Captain Martin, when he 
treated with the king, very cautiously dee 
clined any declarations of the intentions 
of the British court on that particular, 
and confined himself to the subject of his 
message, without giving any reason fon 
hope, or despair, of a neutrality. So that 
if it shall be thought necessary, we are at 
this hour at liberty to declare war against 
the king of Sicily, and may pursue the 
Spaniards with the same freedom on hig 
coasts as on those of any other power, 
and prohibit any assistance from being 
given by him to their armies in Italy. 

His lordship’s notion of the interposition 
of the king of Prussia in the emperor’s fae 
vour, is another phantom raised by calumn 
to terrify credulity; a phantom whieh 
will, I hope, be entirely dissipated, when I 
have informed the House, .that the whole 
suspicion is without foundation, and that 
the king of Prussia has made no declara- 
tion of any design to support the emperor, 
or of opposing us in the performance of 
our treaties. This prince, my lords, how- 
ever powerful, active, or ambitious, ap- 
pears to be satisfied with his acquisitions, 
and willing to rest in an inoffensive neu- 
trality. 2 Jt 

Sucb, my. lerds, and so remote from 
truth are the representations which the 
enemies of the government have with 
great zeal and industry scattered over the 
nation, and by which they have endea- 
voured ta. obviate those schemes which 
they would seem to favour; for by sink- 
ing. the. nation to a despair of attaining 
those ends which they declare at the same 
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tinte necessary not only to our happiness, 
but to our preservation, what do they less 
than tel] us, that we must be content to 
look unactive on the calamities that ap- 
proach us, and prepare to be crushed by 
that ruin which we cannot prevent. 

From this cold dejection, my lords, 

arises that despair which so many lords 
have expressed of prevailing upon the 
Dutch to unite with us. The determina- 
tions of that people are indeed always 
slow, and the reason of their slowness has 
been already given; but I am informed 
that the general spirit which now reigns 
among them, is likely soon to over-rule 
the particular interests of single provinces, 
and can produce letters by which it will 
appear, that had only one town opposed 
those measures to which their concurrence 
is now solicited, it had been long since 
over-ruled; for there want not among 
them men equally enamoured of the mag- 
nanimity and firmness of the queen of 
Hungary, equally zealous for the general 
ood of mankind, equally zealous for the 
berties of Europe, and equally convinc- 
ed of the perfidy, the ambition, and the 
msolence of France, with any lord in this 
assembly. 
- These men, my lords, have long endea- 
voured to rouse their country from the 
sloth of avarice, and the slumber of tran- 
quillity, to a generous and extensive re- 
gard for the universal happiness of man- 
kind; and are now labouring in the gene- 
ral assembly to communicate that ardour 
with which they are themselves inflamed, 
and to excite that zeal for public faith, of 
which their superior knowledge shows 
them the necessity. 

It has been indeed insinuated, that all 
their consultations tend only to place gar- 
risons in those towns from which the 
7 eae of Hungary has withdrawn her 
orces; but this supposition, my lords, as 
it is without any support from facts, is 
likewise without probability. For to gar- 
rison the barrier towns, requires no pre- 
vious debates nor deliberations; since it 
never was opposed even by those by whom 
the assistance of the queen of Hungary 
_has been most retarded. Nor have even 

the deputies of Dort, whose obstinacy has 
been most remarkable, denied the neces- 
sity of securing the confines of their coun- 
try, by possessing with their own troops 
those places which the Austrians are 
obliged to forsake. Their present dis- 
putes, my lords, must be therefore on some 
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now before them which can produce any 
difficulties, but that which regards the 
support of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

If these deliberations should be so far 
influenced by the arrival of the army in 
the pay of Great Britain, as to end ina 
resolution to send a sufficient number of 
forces into Germany, it will not be deni- 
ed, that the troops which give occasion 
for this debate, have really been useful to 
the common cause; nor will his majesty 
lose the affections of any of his subjects, 
by the false accounts which have been 
7 pe of an invidious preference given to 
the troops of Hanover. 

That every government ought to endea- 
vour to gain the esteem and confidence 
of the people, I suppose we are all equally 
convinced; but I, for my part, am very 
far from thinking that measures ought 
only to be pursued or rejected, as they are 
immediately favoured or disliked by the 
pea For as they cannot know 
either the causes or the end of public 
transactions, they can judge only from 
fallacious appearances, or the information 
of those whose interest it may perhaps be 
to lead them away from the truth. That 
monarch will be certainly and most per- 
manently popular, who steadily pursues 
the ae | of his people, even in opposition 
to their own prejudices and clamours; 
who disregards calumnies, which, though 
they may prevail for a day, time will suff- 
ciently confute, and slights objections 
which he knows may be answered, and an- 
swered beyond reply. 

Such, my lords, are the objections which 
have been hitherto raised against the 
troops of Hanover, of which many arise 
from ignorance, and many from prejudice; 
and some may be supposed to be made 
only for the sake of givmg way to in- 
vectives, and indulging a petulant incli- 
nation of speaking contemptuously of 
Hanover. 

With this view, my lords, it has been 
asked, why the Hanoverians are preferred 
to all other nations? Why they have been 
selected from all other troops to fight 
against France the cause of Bur 
They were chosen, my lords, because they 
were most easily to be procured. Of the 
other nations from whom forces have 
usually been hired, some were engaged in 
the care of protecting, or the design of 
extending their own dominions, and others 
had no troops levied, nos could therefore 
furnish them with speed enough for the 


other question; and what question can be | exigence that demanded them. 
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- It has been asked with an air of triumph, 
as a question to which no answer could be 
given, why an equal number of English- 
men was not sent, since their valour might 
. be esteemed at least equal to that of Ha- 
, noverians? I am far, my lords, from in- 
tending to diminish the reputation of Bri- 
tish courage, or detract from that praise 
__ which has been gained by such gallant en- 
. terprises, and preserved by a long succes- 
"sion of dangers, and of victories; nor do I 
~ expect that any nation will ever forma 
~ just claim to superiority. The reason, 
therefore, my lords, for which the troops 
' of Hanover were hired, was not that the 
bravery of our countrymen was doubted, 
_ but that the transportation of such num- 
bers might leave us naked to the insults of 
 anenemy. For though the noble lord has 
' declared, that after having sent 16,000 
into Flanders, we should still have reserved 
+ for our defence a body of 7,000, equal to 
* that to which the protection of this king- 
~ ‘dom was intrusted in the late war, his opi- 
“ nion will upon examination be found to 
- have arisen only from the enumeration of 
the names of our regiments, many of which 
are far from being complete, and some 
- almost merely nominal; so that perhaps if 
' g@body of 16,000 morehad been sent, there 
would not have remained a single regiment 
to have repelled the crew of any daring 
privateer that should have landed to burn 
our villages, and ravage the defenceless 
country. 

It was desired, my lords, by the queen 
of Hungary, that a British army might 
appear on the continent in her favour, for 
she knew the reputation and terror of our 
arms; and as her demand was equitable in 
itself, and honourable to the nation, it was 
complied with; and as many of our native 
troops were sent, as it was thought conve- 
nient to spare, the rest were necessarily to 
be hired; and it is the business of those 
lords who defend the motion, to show from 
whence they could be called more proper- 
ly than from Hanover. 

It has been urged with great warmth, 
that the contract made for these troops 
has not been laid before parliament, a 
charge which the noble lord who spoke 
last but one, has shown to be ill- grounded; 
because the former determinations of par- 
liament enabled the crown to garrison the 
frontier towns without any new delibera- 
tions, but which may be perhaps more sa- 
tisfactorily confuted by showing: that it is 
an accusation of neglecting that which 
was in reality not possible tobe performed, 
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or which at least could not be performed 
without subjecting the government to im- 
putations yet more dangerous than those. 
which it now suffers. ; 
The accounts, my lords, by which the 
ministry were determined to send the 
army into Flanders, arrived only fifteen 
days before the recess of parliament; nor 
was the resolution formed, as it may easily 
be imagined, till several days after; so 
that there was very little time for parliae 
mentary deliberations, nor was it perhaps 
convenient to publish at that time tha 
whole scheme of our designs. | 
But let us suppose, my lords, that par- 
liament had a few days before they rose 
been consulted, and that a vote of credit 
had been required to enable the crown ta 
hire forces during the interval of the ses- 
sion, what would those by whom this mo- 
tion is supported have urged against it ? 
Would they not with great appearance of 
reason have alleged the impropriety of 
such an application to the thin remains of 
a parliament, from which almost all those 
had: retired whom their employments did 
not retain in the neighbourhood of the 
court? Would it not have been echoed 
from one corner of these kingdoms to ano- 
ther, that the ministry had betrayed their 
country by a contract which they durst 
not lay before a full parliament, and of . 
which they would trust the examination 
only to those whom they had hired to ap= 
ptove it? Would not this have been gene- 
rally asserted, and generally helieved 2? 
Would not those who distinguished them- 
selves as the opponents of the court, have 
urged, that the king ought to exert his 
ada cbap and trust the equity of par- 
iament for the approbation of his mea- 
sures, and the payment of the troops. 
which he had retained for the support of 
the common cause, the cause for which so 
much ‘zeal had been expressed, and for 
which it could not with justice be suspect- 
ed, that any reasonable demands would be 
denied? Would not the solicitation of a 
grant of power without limits, to be exert- 
ed wholly at the discretion of the ministry, 
be censured as a precedent of the utmost 
danger, which it was the business of every 
man to oppose, who had not lost all regard 
to the constitution of his country ? 
These insinuations, my lords, were fore- 
seen and allowed by the ministry to be 
specious, and therefore they determined to 
avoid them by pursuing their schemes at 
their own hasard: without any other secu- 
rity than the consciousness of the rectitude 
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of their own design; and to trust to the 
equity of parliament when they should be 
laid before them, at a time when part of 
their effects might be discovered, and 
when therefore no false representations 
could be used to mislead their judgment. 
They knew the zeal of the Commons for 
the great cause of universal liberty ; they 
knew that their measures had no other 
tendency than the promotion of that cause, 
and therefore they confidently formed 
those expectations which have not deceiv- 
ed them, that the pay of the troops would 
be readily granted, and ordered them 
therefore to march; though if the Com- 
mons had disapproved their plan, they 
must have returned into their own coun- 
a or have been supported at the expence 
of the electorate. 

The objections raised against these 
troops, have apparently had no influence 
in the other House, because supplies have 
been granted for their pay; and I believe 
they will, upon examination, be found b 
your lordships not to deserve much reoard: 

It is asserted, that they cannot act 
against the emperor established and ac- 
knowledged by the diet, without subject- 
ing their country to an interdict; and it 
was therefore suspected, that they would 
in reality be of no use. ‘This suspicion, 
my lords, I suppose it is now not necessary 
to censure, since you have heard from his 
majesty, that they are preparing to march ; 
and as the consequences of their conduct 
can only affect the electorate, its propriety 
or legality with regard to the constitution 
of the empire, falls not properly under our 
eonsideration. . 

How his majesty’s measures may be de- 
fended, even in this view, I suppose I need 
not inform any lord of this House. It is well 
known, that the emperor was chosen not 
by the free consent of the diet, in which 
every elector voted according to his own 
sense, but by a diet in which one vote of 
the empire was suspended without any re- 
gard to law or justice, and in which the 
rest were extorted by a French army, 
which threatened immediate ruin to him 
who should refuse his consent. The em- 
peror thus chosen, was likewise afterwards 
recognized by the same powers, upon the 
same motives, and the aid was granted as 
the votes were given, by the influence of 
the armies ‘of France. 

’ For this reason, my lords, the queen of 
Hungary still refuses to give the clector of 
Bavaria the style and honours which be- 
long to the imperial dignity ; she considers 
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the throne as still vacant, and requires that 
it should be filled by an uninfluenced elec- 
tion. 

It has been observed, my lords, that his 
majesty gave his vote to the elector of Ba- 
varia; and it has been therefore repre- 
sented as an inconsistency in his conduct, 
that he should make war against him. But, 
my lords, it will by no means follow, that 
because he voted for him, he thinks him 
lawfully elected, nor that it is unjust to 
dispossess him; though it is to be ob- 
served, that we are not making war to de- 
throne the emperor, however elected, but 
to support the Pragmatic Sanction. 

This observation, though somewhat fo- 
reign from the present debate, I have 
thought it not improper to lay before your 
lordships, that no scruples might remain 
in the most delicate an scrupulous, and to 
show that the measures of his majesty 
cannot be justly charged with inconsist- 


ency. 

But this, my lords, is not the only, nor 
the greatest benefit which the queen of 
Hungary has received from these troops ; 
for it is highly probable that the states 
will be induced to concur in the common 
cause, when they find that they are not 
incited to a mock confederacy, when th 
perceive that we really intend to act vi- 
gorously, that we decline neither expence 
nor danger, and that a compliance with 
our demands will not expose them to stand 
alone and unassisted against the power of 
France, elated by success, and exasperated 
by opposition. 

If this, my lords, should be the conse- 
quence of our measures, und this conse- 
quence is perhaps not far distant, it will 
no longer be, I hope, asserted, that these 
mercenaries are an useless burthen to the 
nation, that they are of no advantage to 
the common cause, or that the people 
have been betrayed by the ministry into 
expences, merely that Hanover micht be 
enriched. When the grand contederacy 
is once revived, and revived by an univer- 
sal conviction of the destructive measures, 
the insatiable ambition, and the outrageous 
cruelty of the French, what may not the 
friends of liberty presume to expect? May 
they not hope, my lords, that these 
haughty troops which have been 60 long 
employed in conquests and invasions, that 
have laid waste the neighbouring countries 
with slaughters and devastations, will be 
soon compelled to retire to their own fron 
tiers, and be content to guard the verge 
of. their: native provinces? May we no 
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hope, that they will soon be driven from 
their posts; that they will be forced to 
retreat to a more defensible station, and 
admit the armies of their enemies into 
their dominions; and that they will be 
pursued from fortress to fortress, and from 
one intrenchment to another, till they 
shall be reduced to petition for peace, and 
purchase it by the alienation of part of 
their territories ? 

I hope, my lords, it mdy be yet safely 
asserted that the French, however power- 
ful, are not invincible; that their armies 
may be destroyed, and their treasures ex- 
hausted ; that they may therefore be re- 
duced to narrow limits, and disabled from 
beingany longer the disturbers of the peace 
of the universe. 

It is well known, my lords, that their 
wealth is not the product of their own 
country ; that gold is not dug out of their 
mountains, or rolled down their rivers ; 
but that it is gained by an extensive and 
successful commerce, carried on in many 
parts of the world, to the diminution of 
ourown. It is known likewise, that trade 
cannot be continued in war, without the 
protection of naval armaments; and that 
our fleet is at present superior in strength 
to those of the greatest part of the uni- 
verse united. It is therefore reasonably 
to be hoped, that though by assisting the 
House of Austria we should provoke the 
French to declare war against us, their 
hostilities would produce none of those ca- 
lamities which seem to be dreaded by part 
of this House; and that such a confede- 
racy might be formed as should be able to 
retort all the machinations of France upon 
herself, as would tear her provinces from 
her, and annex them to other sovereign- 
lies. 

It has been urged, that no such success 
can be expected from the conduct which 
we have lately pursued ; that we, who are 
thus daring the resentment of the most 
formidable power in the universe, have 
long suffered ourselves to be insulted by 
an enemy of far inferior force; that we 
have been defeated in all our enterprises, 
and have at present appeared to desist from 
any design of hostilities; that the Spa- 
nlards scarcely perceive that they have an 
enemy, or feel any of the calamities or in- 
conveniencies of war; and that they are 
every day enriched with the plunder of 
Great Britain, without danger, and with- 
out labour. 

That the war against Spain has not hi- 

been remarkably successful, must 
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be confessed; and though the Spaniards 
cannot boast of any other advantages than 
the defence of their own dominions, yet 
they may perhaps be somewhat elated, as 
they have been able to hold out against an 
enemy superior to themselves. But, my 
lords, I am far from believing, that they 
consider the war against us as ‘an advan- 
tage, or that they do not lament it as one 
of the heaviest calamities that could fall 
upon.them. If it be asked, in what part of 
their dominions they feel any effects of our 
hostility, I shall answer with great confi- 
dence, that they feel them in every part 
which is exposed to the evils of a naval 
war; that they are in pain wherever they 
are sensible; that they are wounded 
wherever they are not sheltered from our 
blows, by the interposition of the nations 
of the continent. 

If we examine, my lords, the influence 
of our European armaments, we shall find 
that their ships of war are shut up in the 
harbour of France, and that the Spee of 
both nations are happily blocked up toge- 
ther, so that they can neither extricate 
each other by concerted motions, in which 
our attention might be distracted, and our 
force divided, nor by their united force 
break through the bars by which they are 
shut up from the use of the ocean. 

But this, my lords, however important 
with respect to us, is perhaps the smallest 
inconvenience which the Spaniards feel 
from our naval superiority. They have an 
army, my lords, in Italy, exposed to all 
the miseries of famine, while our fleet pro- 
hibits the transportation of those provi- 
sions which have been stored in vessels for 
their supply, and which must be probably 
soon made defenceless by the want of am- 
munition, and fall into the hands of their 
enemies without the honour of a battle. 

But what to the pride of a Spaniard 
must be yet a more severe affliction, they 
have on the same continent a natural con- 
federate, who is yet so intimidated by the 
British fleets, that he dares neither afford 
them refuge in his dominions, nor send his 
troops to their assistance. The queen, 
amidst all the schemes which her un- 
bounded ambition forms for the exaltation 
of her family, finds her own son, after hav- 
ing received a kingdom from her kindness, 
restrained from supporting her, and re- 
duced to preserve those territories which 
she has bestowed upon him, by abandon- 
ing her from whom he received them. _ 

These, my lords, are the inconveniencies 
which the Spaniards feel from our fleets !> 
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the Mediterranean; and even these, how- 
ever embarrassing, however depressing, 
are lighter than those which our American 
navy produces. It is apparent, that money 
‘is equivalent to strength, a proposition of 


which, if it could be doubted, the Spanish | 


monarchy would attord suflicient proof, as 
it has been for a long time supported only 
by the power of riches. It 1s therefore 
impossible to weaken Spain more speedily 
or more certainly, than by intercepting or 
obstructing the annual supplies of gold and 
silver which she receives from her Ame- 
rican provinces, by which she was once 
enabled to threaten slavery to all the neigh- 
bouring nations, and incited to begin, with 
the subjection of this island, her mighty 
scheme of universal monarchy, and by 
which she has still continued to exalt her- 
self to an equality with the most powerful 
nations, to erect new kingdoms, and set at 
defiance the Austrian power. 

These supplies, my lords, are now, if 
not wholly, yet in a great measure with- 
held; and by all the efforts which the Spa- 
niards now make, they are exhausting their 
vitals, and wasting the natural strength of 
their native country. While they made 
war with adventitious treasures, and only 
squandered one year what another would 
repay them, it was not easy to foresee how 
long their pride would incline them to hold 
out against superior strength. While they 
were only engaged in ‘a naval war, they 
might have persisted for a long time in a 
kind of passive obstinacy ; aad while they 
were engaged in no foreign enterprises, 
might have supported that trade with each 
- Other which is necessary for the support 
of life, upon the credit of those treasures 
which are annually heaped up in their 
store-houses, though they are not received ; 
and by which, upon the termination of the 
war, all their debts might at once be paid, 
and all their funds be re-established. 

But at | ale my lords, their condi- 

ifferent; they have been tempt- 
ed by the prospect of enlarging their A 
minions to raise armies for distant expe- 
ditions, which must be supported in a fo- 
reign country, and can be supported only 
by regular remittances of treasure, and 
have tormed these projects at a time when 
the means of pursuing them are cut off. 
They have by one war increased their ex- 
pence when their receipts are obstructed 

y another. 

In this state, my lords, I am certain the 
Spaniards are very fer from thinking the 


hostility of Great Britain merely nominal, | 
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and from enquiring in what part of the 
world their enemies areto be found. The 
troops in Italy see them sailing in triumph 
over the Mediterranean, intercepting their 
provisions, and prohibiting those succours 
which they expected from their confede- 
rate of Sicily. In Spain their taxes and 
their poverty, poverty which every day in- 
creases, inform them, that the seas of Ame- 
rica are possessed by the fleets of Great 
Britain, by whom their mines are made 
useless, and their wealthy dominions re- 
duced to an empty sound. 

They may, indeed, comfort themselves 
in their distresses with the advantages 
which their troops have gained over the 
king of Sardinia, and with the entrance 
which they have forced into his dominions; 
but this can afford them no long satisfac- 
tion, since they will probably never be 
able to break through the passes at which 
they have arrived, or to force their way 
into Italy ; and must perish at the feet of 
inaccessible rocks, where they are nov 
supported at such an expence, that they 
are more burthensome to their own master 
than to the king of Sardinia. 

Of this prince I know not why it has 
been asserted, that he will probably violate 
his engagements to Great Britain and Aus- 
tria; that he will purchase peace by per- 
fidy, and grant a passage to the army of 
Spain. His conduct has certainly given 
hitherto no reason for such an imputation ; 
he has opposed them with fortitude and 
vigour, and address ; nor has he failed in 
any of the duties required of a general or 
an ally ; he has exposed his person to the 
most urgent dangers, and his dominions to 
the ravages of war ; he has rejected all the 
solicitations of France, and set her mepaces 
at defiance ; and surely, my lords, if no 
private man ought to be censured without 
just reason, even in familiar discourse, we 
ought still to be more cautious of injuring 
the reputation of princes by public re- 
proaches in the solemn debates of national 
assemblies. — 

The same licentiousness of speech has 
not, indeed, been extended to all the 
princes mentioned in this debate. The 
emperor has been treated with remarkable 
decency as the lawful sovereign ot Ger- 
many, as one who cannot be opposed 
without rebellion, and against whom we 
therefore cannot expect that the troops of 
Hanover should presume to act, since ony 
must expose thcir country to the severities 
of the imperial interdict. 

The noble lords who have thus ardently 
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asserted the rights of the emperor, who 
have represented im such strong language 
the crime of violating the German consti- 
tutions, and have commended the neutra- 
lity of the king of Prussia, as proper to be 
imitated by all the rest of the princes of 
the empire, have forgotten, or hoped that 
others would forget, the injustice and vio- 
lence by which he exalted himself to the 
throne, from which they appear to think 
it asacrilegious attempt to thrust himdown. 
They forget, that one of the votes was 
illegally suspended, and that the rest were 
extorted by the terror of an army. They 
forget, that he invited the French into the 
empire, and that he is guilty of all the 
ravages which have been committed, and 
all the blood that has been shed, since the 
death of the emperor, in the defence of 
the Pragmatic Sanction which he invaded, 
though ratified by the solemn consent of 
the imperial diet. 

In defence of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
my lords, which all the princes of the em- 
pire, except his majesty, saw violated 
without concern, are we now required to 
exert our force; we are required only 
to perform what we promised by the most 
solemn treaties, which, though they have 
been broken by the cowardice or ambition 
of other powers, it will be our greatcst 
oo to observe with exemplary fide- 
ity. A 

With this view, as your lordships have 
already been informed, the Hanoverian 
troops will march into the empire; nor 

a3 their march been hitherto delayed, 
either because there was yet no regular 
scheme projected, or because they were 
obliged to wait for the permission of the 
king of Prussia, or because they intended 
only to amuse Europe with an empty 
show : they were detained, my lords, in 
F landers, because it was believed, that 

*y were more useful there than they 
Would be in any other place, because they 
at once encouraged the states, alarmed 

é French, defended the Low Countries, 
nae kept the communication open between 

ae dominions and those of her 

- Nor were these advantages, m 
lords, chimerical, and such as oa aug. 
Bested by a warm imagination; for it is 
oe th 
8€ countries, they have changed the 
i of the war, that they have protected 
queen of Hungary from being oppress- 
ea y & new army of French, and given 
im the PPottunity of establishing herself 
© possession of Bavaria; that the 


at by keeping their station in 


French forces, instead of being sent either 
to the assistance of the king of Spain 
against the king of Sardinia, or of the em- 
peror, for the recovery of those dominions 
which he has lost by an implicit confidence 
in their alliance, have been neccessarily 
drawn down to the opposite extremity of 
their dominions, where they are of no use 
either to their own country, or to their 
confederates. ‘The united troops of Great 
Britain and Hanover, therefore, carried on 
the war, by living at ease in their quarters 
in Flanders, more efficaciously, than if 
they had marched immediately into Ba- 
varia or Bohemia. 

Thus, my lords, I have endcavoured to 
shew the justice of our designs, and the 
usefulness of the measures by which we 
have endeavoured to execute them; and 
doubt not, but your lordships will, upon 
considering the arguments which have 
been urged on either side, and those which © 
your own reflections will suggest, allow 
that it was not only just but necessary to 
take into our pay the troops of Hanover, 
for the support of the Pragmatic Sanction 
and the preservation of the House of Aus- 
tria; and that since the same reasons 
which induced the government to hire 
them, still make it necessary to retain 
them, you will prefer the general happi- 
ness of Europe, the observation of public 
faith, and the security of our own liberties 
and those of our posterity, to a small alle- 
viation of our present expences, and una- 
nimously reject a motion, which has no 
other tendency than to resign the world 
into the hands of the I’rench, and purchase 
a short and dependent tranquillity by the 
loss of all those blessings which make life 
desirable. 


Lord Lonsdale : 


My lords; notwithstanding the 
confidence with which the late measures 
of the government have been-defended by 
their authors, I am not yet set free from 
the scruples which my own observations 
had raised, and which have been strengthen- 
ed by the assertions of those noble lords, 
who have spoken in vindication of the mo- 
tion. 

Many of the objections which have been 
raised and enforced with all the power of 
argument, have yet remaincd unanswered, 
or those answers which have been offered 
are such as leave the argument in its full 
strength. sien of the assertions which 
have been produced seem the ettects of 
hope rather than conviction, and we are 
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rather told what we are to hope from fu- 
ture measures, than what advantages we 
have received from the past. 

I am, indeed, one of those whom it will 
be difficult to convince of the propriety of 
engaging in a new war, when we are un- 
successful in that which we have already 
undertaken, and of provoking a more 
gael enemy, when all our attempts are 

afled by a weaker; and cannot yet set 
myself free from the apprehension of new 
defeats and new disgraces from the arms 
of France, after having long seen how 
little we are able to punish the insolence 
of Spain. I cannot but fear that by an 
_ ill-timed and useless opposition to schemes, 
which, however destructive or unjust, we 
cannot obviate, we shall subject ourselves 
to numberless calamities, that the ocean 
_ will be covered with new fleets of priva- 
‘teers, that our commerce will be inter- 
rupted in every part of the world, and that 
we shall only provoke France to seize 
what she would at least have spared some 
time longer. 

But, my lords, if it be granted that the 
Pragmatic Sanction is obligatory to us, 
though it is violated by every other power ; 
that we should labour to reduce the powers 
of Europe to an equipoise, whenever acci- 
dent or folly produces any alteration of 
the balance; and that we are now not to 
preserve the House of Austria from fall- 
ing, but raise it from the dust, and restore 
it to its ancient splendour, even at the 
hazard of a war with that power which 
Now gives laws to all the western nations ; 
yet it will not surely be asserted, that we 
ought to be without limits, that we ought 
to preserve the House of Austria not only 
by the danger of our own country, but by 
its certain ruin, and endeavour to avert 
the possibility of slavery, by subjecting 
ourselves to miseries more severe than the 
utmost arrogance of conquest, or the most 
cruel wantonness of tyranny, would inflict 
upon us. 

I have observed, that many lords have 
expressed in this debate an uncommon 
ardour for the support of the queen of 
Hungary; nor is it without pleasure, that 
I see the most laudable of all motives, jus- 
tice and compassion, operate in this great 
assembly with so much force. May your 
lordships always continue to stand the 
great advocates for public faith, and the 
patrons of true greatness in distress, may 
magnanimity always gain your regard, and 
reper aes find shelter under your protec- 
tion 
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‘membered among those who reverence 


the virtues and pity the miseries of this 
illustrious princess, who look with detesta- 
tion on those who have invaded the domi- 
nions which they had obliged themselves 
by solemn treaties to defend, and who 
have taken advantage of the general con- 
federacy against her, to enrich themselves 
with her spoils, whe have insulted her 
distress, and aggravated her misfortunes. 

But, my lords, while I feel all these 
sentiments of compassion for the queen of 
Hungary, | have not yet been able to for- 
get, that my own country claims a nearer 
regard; that I am obliged both by interest 
and duty to preserve myself and my pos- 
terity, and my fellow-subjects, from those 
miseries which I lament ; when they hap- 
pen to others, however distant, I cannot 

ut remember, that I am not to save ano- 
ther from destruction by destroying my- 
self, nor to rescue Austria by the ruin of 
Great Britain —Though I am therefore not 
unwilling to assist the queen of Hungary, 
I think it necessary to fix the limits of our 
regard, to enquire how far we may proceed 
with safety, and what expences the nation 
can bear, and how those expences may be 
best employed. The danger of the queen 
of Hungary ought not to have an effect 
which would be reproachful, even if the 
danger was our own. It ought not so far 
tu engross our faculties as to hinder us 
from attending to every other object. 
The man who runs into a greater evil to 
avoid a less, evidently shows, that he is 
defective either in prudence or in courage, 
that either he wants the natural power ot 
distinguishing, or that his dread of an ap- 
proaching, or his impatience of a present, 
evil, had taken it away. 

Let us therefore examine, my lords, the 
measures with which those who are intrust- 
ed with the administration of public affairs, 
would persuade us to concur, and enquire 
whether they are such as can be approved 
by us without danger toour country. Let 
us consider, my lords, yet more nearly, 
whether they are not such as we ourselves 
could not be prevailed upon even to re- 
gard as the object of deliberation, were we 
not dazzled on one part by glaring pros- 
pects of triumphs and honours, of the re- 
duction of France, and the rescue of the 
world, of the propagation of liberty, and 
the defence of religion, and intimidated on 
the other by the view of approaching ca- 
lamities, the cruelties of persecution, and 
the hardships of slavery. 
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All the arts of exaggeration, my lords, 
have been practised to reconcile us to the 
measures which are now. proposed, and in- 
deed all are necessary: for the expences 
to which we are about to condemn this 
nation are such as it is not able to bear, 
and to which no lord in this House would 
consent, were he calm enough to number 
the sums. 

To prove the truth of this assertion, one 
question is necessary. Is any lord in this 
House willing to assist the queen of Hun- 
gary at the expence of 1,600,000/. a 
year ?——I think the universal silence of this 
House is a sufficient proof that no one is 
willing ; I will however repeat my ques- 
tion—Is any lord in this House willing 
that this nation should assist the queen 
of Hungary at the annual expence of 
1,600,0001. ?—The House is, as Iexpected, 
still silent, and therefore I may now safel 
proceed upon the supposition of an unani- 
mous negative. Nor does any thing re- 
main in order to evince the impropriety of 
the measures which we are about to pursue, 
but that every lord may reckon up the sum 
required for the support of those troops. 
Let him take a view of our military esti- 
mates, and he will quickly be convinced, 

ow much we are condemned to suffer in 
this cause. He will find, that we are 
about not only to remit yearly into a 
oreign country more than a million and a 
of money, but to hazard the lives of 
multitudes of our fellow-subjects, in a 
quarrel which at most affects us but re- 
motely; that we are about to incur as 
Quxiliaries an expence greater than that 
which the principals sustain. 

e sum which I have mentioned, my 
ords, enormous as it may appear, is by no 
means exaggerated beyond the truth. 

oever shall examine the common mili- 
tary estimates, will easily be convinced, 
at the forces which we now maintain 
"pon the continent cannot be supported 
at less expence; and that we are therefore 
about to exhaust our country in a distant 
quarrel, and to lavish our blood and trea- 

Bure with useless profusion. 
ee 18 profusion, my lords, is useless, at 
Ga useless to any ‘other end, than an 
ric foe display of our forces, and our 
is ee because the balance of power 
ear leon ee not because it 
island tad othe natural interest of an 
engage in wars on the continent, 


nor 
dinimege we shall lose more by the 
gam by 


ton of our commerce, than we shall 
&n annual victory. It is useless, 
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not because the power of France has b 

long negligence been suffered to swell be- 
yond all opposition, nor because the queen 
of Hungary ought not to be assisted at the 
hazard of this kingdom, though all these 
reasons are of importance enough to claim 
our consideration. It is useless, my lords, 
because the queen of Hungary may be 
assisted more powerfully, at less charge, 
because a third part of this sum will enable 
her to raise, and to maintain, a greater 
‘eee of men than have now been sent 

er. 

Nor will the troops which she may be 
thus enlabled to raise, my lords, be only 
more numerous, but more likely to prose- 
cute the war with ardour ; and to con- 
clude it therefore with success. They 
will fight for the preservation of their own 
country, they will draw their swords to 
defend their houses and their estates, their 
wives and their children, from the rage of 
tyrants and invaders; they will enter the 
field as men who cannot leave it to their 
enemies without resigning all that makes 
life valuable; and who will therefore 
more willingly die than turn their backs. 

It may reasonably be imagined, my 
lords, that the queen will place more confi- 
dence in such forces, than in troops which 
are to fight only for honour or for pay: 
and that she will expect from the affection 
of her own subjects, a degree of zeal and 
constancy which she cannot hope to excite 
in foreigners : and that she will think her- 
self more secure in the protection of those 
whose fidelity she may secure by the se- 
lemnity of an oath, than those who have 
no particular regard for her person, nor 
any obligations to support her govern- 
ment. 

It is no inconsiderable motive to this 
method ef assisting our ally, that we shall 
entirely take away from France all pre-. 
tences of hostilities or resentment, since 
we shall not attack her troops or invade 
her frontiers, but only furnish the queen 
of Hungary with money, without directing 
her how to apply it. I am far, my lords, 
from being so much intimidated by the 
late increase of the French greatness, as 
to imagine, that no limits can be set to 
their ambition. Iam far from despairing, 
that the queen of Hungary alone, support- 
ed by us with pecuniary assistance, may 
be able to reduce them to solicitations for 
peace by driving them out of her domi- 
nions, and pursuing them into their own. 
But as the chance of war 1s always uncer- 
tain, it is surely most prudent to chuse 
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such a conduct as may exempt us from 
danger in all events; and since we are 
not certain of conquering the French, it 
is, in my opinion, most eligible not to 
provoke them, because we cannot be con- 
qnered without ruin. 

This method is yet eligible on another 
account; by proceeding with frugality, 
we shall gain time to observe the progress 
of the war, and watch the appearance of 
any favourable opportunity, without ex- 
hausting ourselves so far as to be made 
unable to improve them. 

The time, my. lords, at which we shall 
be thus exhausted, at which we shall be 
reduced to an absolute inability to raise an 
army or equip a fleet, is not at a great dis- 
tance. If our late profusion be for a short 
time continued, we shall quickly have 
drained the last remains of the wealth of 
our country. We have long gone on from 
year to year, raising taxes and contracting 
debts; and unless the riches of Great 
Britain are absolutely unlimited, must in a 
short time reduce them to nothing. Our 
expences are not all, indeed, equally de- 
structive; some, though the method of 
raising them be vexatious and oppressive, 
do not much hmpoverish the nation, be- 
cause they are refunded by the extrava- 
gance and luxury of those who are re- 
tained in the pay of the court; but foreign 
wars threaten immediate destruction, since 
the money that is spent in distant countries 
can never fall back into its former chan- 
nels, but is dissipated on the continent, 
and irrecoverably lost. 

When this consideration is present to 
my mind, and on this occasion no man 
who has any regard for himself or his pos- 
terity can omit it, I cannot but think with 
horror on a vote by which such prodigious 
sums are wafted into another region: I 
cannot but tremble at the sound of a tax 
for the support of a foreign war, and think 
a French army landed on our coasts not 
much more to be dreaded than the annual 
payment to which we appear now to be 
condemned, and from which nothing can 
preserve us but the Address which is now 
proposed. 

y what arguments the Commons were 
persuaded, or by what motives incited, to 
vote a supply for the support of this mer- 
cenary force, I have not yet heard; nor 
as a member of this House, my lords, was 
it necessary for me to enquire. Their au- 
thority, though mentioned with so much 
solemnity on this occasion, is to have no 
influence on our determinations. If they 
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are mistaken, it is more necessary for us 
to enquire with uncommon caution. If 
they are corrupt, it is more ne for 
us to preserve our integrity. If we are to 
comply blindly with their decisions, our 
knowledge or experience are of no benefit 
to our country, we only waste time in use- 
less solemnities, and may be once more de- 
clared useless tothe public. . 

The Commons, my lords, do not ima- 
gine themselves, nor are imagined by the 
nation, to constitute the Jegislature. The 
people, when any uncommon heat pre- 
vails in the other House, disturbs their de- 
bates, and over-rules their determinations, 
have been long accustomed to expect re- 
dress and security from our calmer coun- 
sels; and have considered this House as 
the place where reason and justice may be 
heard, when by clamour and uproar they 
are-driven from the other. On this occasion 
my lords, every Englishman fixes his eyes 
upon us, and every man who has sagacity 
enough to discover the dismal approach of 
public poverty, now paar your lord- 
ships, by agreeing to Address to pre- 
serve him from it. 


Lord Chancellor Hardwiske : 


My lords; having very attentively 
observed the whole progress of this im- 
portant debate, and considered with the 
utmost impartiality the arguments which 
have been made use of on each side, I can- 
not think the question before us doub:ful 
or difficult; and hope that I may promote 
aspeedy decision of it by recapitulating 
what has been already urged, that the de- 
bate may be considered at one view, and 
by adding some observations which have 
arisen. to my own thoughts on this occasion. 

At the first view of the question before 
us in its present state, no man can find an 
reasons for prejudice in favour of the Ad-. 
dress proposed. This House is, indeed, 
yet divided, and many lords have spoken 
on each side with great force and with great 
address; but the authority of the other 
House, added to the numbers which haveal- 
ready declared in this for the support of the 
foreign troops, is sufficient to turn the ba- 
lance, in the opinion of any man who con- 
tentshimself tojudgeby thefirst appearance 
of things ; and must incline him to imagine 
that position at least more probable, which 
is ratified by the détermination of ove 
House, and yet undecided by the other. 

I know, my lords, what may be objected 
to these observations onthe other House, 


and readily agree with the noble lord, that 
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our determinations ought not to be in- 
fluenced by theirs, But on this occasion, 
I introduce their decision not as the de- 
crees cf legislators, but as the result of 
the consideration of wise men ; and in this 
sense it may be no less reasonable to quote 
the determination of the Commons, than 
to introduce the opinion of any private 
man whose knowledge or experience gives 
his opinion a claim to our regard. 

- Nor do I mention the weight of autho- 
rity on one side as sufficient to influence 
the private determination of any in this 
House. It is the privilege and the duty 
of every man, who possesses a seat in the 
highest council of his country, to make 
use of his own eyes and his own under- 
standing, to reject those arguments of 
which he cannot find the force, whatever 
effect they may have upon others, and to 
discharge the great trust conferred upon 
him by consulting no conscience but his 
own. 

Yet though we are by no means to suffer 
the determinations of other men to repress 
our enquiries, we may certainly make use 
of them to assist them ; we may very pro- 

erly therefore enquire the reasons that 
induced the other House to approve those 
bills which are brought before them, since 
it 1s not likely that their consent was ob- 
tained without arguments, at least pro- 
bable, though they are not to be by us 
considered as conclusive upon their au- 
thority. The chief advantage which the 
public receives from a legislature formed 
of several distinct powers, is, that all laws 
Must pass through ‘many deliberations of 
assemblies independent on each other, of 
which, if the one be agitated by faction, or 
distracted by divisions, it may be hoped, 
that the other will be calm and united, and 
of which it can hardly be feared, that 

ey can at any time concur in mea- 
sures apparently destructive to the com- 
monwealth. 

But these enquiries, my lords, however 
Proper or necessary, are to he made by us 
not in solemn assemblies, but in our private 
Characters; and therefore I shall not now 
lay before your lordships what I have heard 
from those whom I have consulted for the 
take of obtaining information on this im- 
portant question, or shall at least not offer 
i as the opinion of the Commons, or pre- 
tend to add to it any influence different 
from that of reason and truth. | 

he arguments which have been of- 
fered in this debate for the motion, are in- 
such as do not make any uncommon 
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expedients necessary, they will not drive 
the advocates for the late measures to 
seek a refuge in authority instead of rea- 
son. They require, in my opinion, only 
to be considered with a calm attention, 
and their force will immediately be at an- 
end. 

The most plausible objection, my lords, 
is, that the measures to which your appro- 
bation is now desired, were concerted and 
executed without the concurrence of par- 
liament; and it is therefore urged, that 
they cannot now deserve our approba- 
tion, because it was not asked at the pro- 
per time. . 

In order to answer this objection, my 
lords, it is necessary to consider it more 
distinctly than those who made it appear 
to have done, that we may not suffer our- 
selves to confound questions real and per- 
sonal, to mistake one object for another, 
or to be confounded by different views. 

That the consent of parliament was not 
asked, my lords, suppose 2 a neglect, 
and a neglect of a criminal kind, of a ten- 
dency to weaken our authority, and shake 
the foundations of our constitution, which 
is the utmost that the most ardent imagi- 
nation, or the most hyperbolical rhetoric 
can utter or suggest, may be indeed a just 
reason for invective against the ministers, 
but is. of no force Fi urged against the 
measures. To take auxiliaries in our pay 
may be right, though it might be wrong | 
to hire them without applying to parlia- 
ment; as it is proper to throw water upon 
a fire, though it was conveyed to the 
place without the leave of those from whose 
well it was drawn, or over whose ground it 
was carried. 

If the liberties of Europe be really in 
danger, if our treaties oblige us to assist 
the queen of Hungary against the in- 
vaders of her dominions, if the ambition 
of France requires to be redressed, and 
the powers of Germany to be animated 
against her by the certain prospect of a 
vigorous support, I cannot discover the 
propriety of this motion, even supposing 
that we have not found from the ministers 
all the respect that we have a right to de- 
mand. As a lawful authority may do 
wrong, so right may be sometimes done 
by an unlawful power; and surely, though 
usurpation ought to be punished, the be- 
nefits which have been procured by it are 
not to be thrown away. We mav retain 
the troops that have been hired if they are 
useful, though we should censure the mi- 
nistry for takiug them into pay. 
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But the motion to which our concur- 
rence is now required, is a motion by 
which we are to punish ourselves for the 
crime of the ministers, by which we are 
about to leave ourselves defenceless, be- 
cause we have been armed without our 
consent, and to resign up all our rights 
and privileges to France, because we 
suspect, that they have not been suffi- 
ciently regarded on this occasion by our 
ministers. 

Those noble lords who have dwelt with 
the greatest ardour on this omission, have 
made no proposition for censuring those 
whom they condemn as the authors of it, 
though this objection must terminate in 
an enquiry into their conduct, and has no 
real relation to the true question now be- 
fore us, which is, whether the auxiliaries 
be of any use? If they are.useless, they 
ought to be discharged without any other 
reason; if they are necessary, they ought 
to be retained, whatever censure may fall 
upon the ministry. 

Iam, indeed, far from thinking, that 
when your lordships have sufficiently exa- 
mined the affair, you will think your pri- 
vileges invaded, or the public trepanned 
by artifice into expensive measures; since 
it will appear, that the ministry in reality 
preferred the most honest to the safest 
methods of proceeding, and chose rather 
to hazard themselves, than to practise or 
appear to practise any fraud upon their 
country. 

When it was resolved in council to take 
the troops of Hanover into the pay of 
" Great Britain, a resolution which, as your 
lordships have already been informed, was 
made only a few days before parliament 
rose, it was natural to consider, whether 
the consent of parliament should not be 
demanded; but when it appeared upon 
reflection, that to bring an affair of 50 
great importance before the last remnant 
of a House of Commons, after far the 
greater part had retired to the care of 
their own affairs, would be suspected as 
fraudulent, and might give the nation rea- 
son to fear, that such measures were in- 
tended as the ministers were afraid of lay- 
ing before a full parliament; it was thought 
more proper to defer the application to 
the next session, and to venture upon the 
measures that were formed, upon a full 
conviction of their necessity. 

This conduct, my lords, was exactly 
conformable to the demands of those, by 
whom the court has hitherto been opposed, 
and who have signalised themselves as the 
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most watchful guardians ofliberty. Among 
these men, votes of credit have never 
been mentioned but with detestation, as 
acts of implicit confidence, by which the 
riches of the nation are thrown down at 
the feet of the ministry to be squandered 
at pleasure. When it has been urged, 
that emergencies may arise, during the 
receas of parliament, which may produce 
a necessity of expences, and that there- 
fore some credit ought to be given which 
may enable the crown to provide against 
accidents, it has been answered, that the 
expences which are incurred during the 
recess of parliament, will be either neces- 
sary or not; that if they are necessary, 
the ministry have no reason to distrust the 
approbation of parliament, but if they are 
useless, they sa BY not to expect it. And 
that, instcad of desiring to be exempted 
from any subsequent censures, and to be 
secured in exactions or prodigality by a 
previous vote, they ought willingly to ad- 
minister the public affairs at their own 
hazard, and await the judgment of par- 
liament, when the time shall come, in 
which their proceedings are laid before it. 

Such have hitherto been the sentiments 
of the most zealous advocates for the rights 
of the people; nor did I expect from any 
man who desired to. appear under that 
character, that he would censure the mi- 
nistry for having thrown themselves upon 
the judgment of parliament, and neglect- 
ed to secure themselves by any previous 
applications, for having trusted in their 
own integrity, and exposed their conduct 
to an open examination without subter- 
fuges and without precautions. I did not 
imagine, my lords, that a parliament upon 
whose decision all the measures which 
have been taken, so apparently depend, 
would have been styled a parliament con- 
vened only to register the determinations 
of the ministry; or that any of your lord- 
ships would think his privileges diminish- 
ed, because money was not demanded be- 
fore the use of it was fully known. 

If we lay aside, my lords, all enquiries 
into precedents, and, without regard to 
any political considerations, examine this 
affair only by the light of reason, it will 
surely appear, that the ministry could not, 
by any other method of proceeding, have 
shown equal regard to parliament, or equal 
confidence in their justice and their wis- 
dom. Had they desired a vote of credit, 
it might have been justly objected, that 
they required to be trusted with the pub- 
lic money, without declaring, or being 
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able to declare, how it was to be employ- 
uestioned the wis- 
dom or honesty of parliament ; and there- 
fore durst undertake nothing, till they 
lies necessary for 
the execution of it. Had they informed 
both Houses of their whole scheme, 
they might have been still charged, and 
charged with great appearance of justice, 
with having preferred their own safety to 


. that of the public, and having rather dis- 
_ covered their designs to the enemy than 


trusted to the judgment of parliament ; nor 


could any excuse have been made foracon- 


duct so contrary to all the rules of war, but 
such as must have dishonoured either the 


'. ministers or parliament, such as must 
_ have implied, either that the measures in- 
’ tended were unworthy of approbation, or 


' that they were by no means certain that 
~ even the best conduct would not be cen- 


. sured. 


~ lowed to be valid; an 


These objections they foresaw, and al- 
therefore gene- 


’ rously determined to pursue the end which 


4 


every man was supposed to approve, by 
the best means which they could discover, 


- and to refer their: conduct to a full par- 
~~ liament, in which they did not doubt but 


~ would find 


yok q 


their integrity, and. perhaps their success, 
em vindicators. Instead of 

plying, therefore, to the remains of the 

ommons, a few days before the general 
recess; instead of assembling their friends 
by private intimations, at a time when 
most of those, from whom they might have 
dreaded opposition, .had retired, they de- 
termined to attempt, at their own hazard, 
whatever they judged necessary for the 
promotion of the common cause, and to 
refer their measures to parliament, when 
it should be again assembled. 

The manner in which one of the noble 
lords, who have spoken in support of the 
Address, has thought it necessary 
they should have applied to us, is indeed 
somewhat extraordinary, such as is cer- 
tainly without precedent, and such as is 


mot very consistent with the constituent | 
rights of the different powers of the legis- | 
as been pleased to prove both these 
remark, that the crown has entered into a. Jord has asserted, t 


treaty, and to ask why that treaty was not , 


lature. His lordship 
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cept the king; and it is equally certain, 
that, with regard to Hanover, the same 
right is limited to the elector. This 
treaty therefore, my lords, is a treaty 
of the same person with himself, a 
treaty of which the two counterparts are 
to receive their ratification from being 
signed with the same hand. This surely 
is a treaty of a new kind, such as no na- 
tional assembly has yet considered. Had. 
any other power of Great Britain than its 
king, or in Hanover any other than the. 
elector, the right of entering into public 
engagements, a treaty might have been 
made ; but as the constitution of both na- 
tions is formed, the treaty is merely chi- 
merical and absolutely impossible. 

Had such a treaty, as is thus vainly ima- 
gined, been really made, it would yet be 
as inconsistent with the fundamental es- 
tablishment of the kingdom, to require 
that before it was ratified, it should have 
been laid before parliament. To make 
treaties, as to make war, is the acknow- 
ledged and established prerogative of the 
crown. When waris declared, the parlia- 
ment is indeed to consider, whether it 
ought to be carried on at the expence of 
the nation ; and if treaties requireany sup- 
plies to put them in execution, they like- 
wise fall properly at that time under par- 
liamentary cognizance : but to require that 
treaties shall not be transacted without our 

revious concurrence, is almost to annihi- 
ate the power of the crown, and to ex 
all our designs to the opposition of our 
enemies, before they can be completed. 

If therefore the troops of Hanover can 
be of use for the performance of our stipu- 
lations, if they can contribute to the sup- 
port of the House of Austria, the ministry 
cannot, in my opinion, be censured for 
having taken them into British pay; nor 
can we refuse our concurrence with the 


that ; Commons in providing for their support, 


unless it shall appear, that the design for 
which all our preparations have been made, 
is such as cannot be executed, or such as 
ought not to be pursued. 
Several arguments have been offered to 
eaten one noble 
at it is by no means 
for the advantage either of ourselves or 


previously laid before parliament for its any other nation, to restore the House 


a. ncn ? 

know not, my lords, with what pro- 

priety this contract for the troops of Ha- 

nover can be termed a treaty. It is well 

known, that no power in this kingdom can 

enter into a treaty with a foreign state ex- 
f VOL. XI.j. 


of Austria to its ancient elevation ; ano- 
ther, that itis by the imperial constitutions 
unlawful for any of the princes of Germany 
to make war upon the emperor solemnly 
acknowledged by the diet. They have 
endeavoured to intimidate us, by turning 
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our view fo the difficulties by which our- 
attempts are obstructed; difficulties which 
they affect to represent as insuperable, at 
least to this nation in its present state. 
With this design, my lords, the great- 
ness of the French power been exagge- 
rated, the faith of the king of Sardinia 
questioned, and the king of Prussia re- 
presented as determined to support the 
pretensions of the emperor; with this 
view has our natural strength been depre- 
ciated, and all our measures and hopes 
have been ridiculed, with wantonness, not 
very consistent with the character of a 
British patriot. 

Most of these arguments, my lords, 
have been already answered, and answered 
in such a manner as has, I believe, not 
failed of convincing every noble lord of 
their insufficiency, unless perhaps those 
are to be excepted by whom they were 
offered. It has with great propriety been’ 
observed, that the inconsistency imputed 
to his majesty in opposing the emperor for 
whom he voted, is merely imaginary ; 
since it is not a necessary consequence, 
that he for whom he voted is therefore 
lawfully elected; and because his majesty 
does not engage in this war for the sake 
of dethroning the emperor, but of sup- 
porns the Pragmatic Sanction; nor does 

e oppose him as the head of the German: 
body, but as the invader of the dominions 
of Austria. | 

With regard tothe propriety of maintain- 
ing the Austrian family in its present pos- 
sessions, and of raising it, if our arms should 
be prosperous, to its ancient greatness, it 
has been shown, that no other power is 
able to defend Europe either against the 
Turks on-one part, or the French on the 
other; two powers equally professing the 
destructive intention of extending their 
dominions without limits, and of trampling: 
upon the privileges and liberties of all the 
rest of mankind. 

It has been shown, that the general 
scheme of policy uniformly pursued by 
our ancestors in every a aks of time, 
since the increase of the French greatness, 
has been to preserve an equipoise of power, 
by which all the smaller states are pre- 
served in security. It is apparent, that 
“ by this scheme alone can the happiness of 
mankind be preserved, and that no other 
family but that of Austria is able to ba- 

lance the House of Bourbon. - 
' - This equipoise of power has by some 
noble lords been imagined an airy scheme, 
a pleasing speculation which, however it 
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may amuse the imagination, can hever be 
reduced to practice. It has been asserted, 
that the state of nations is always variable, 
that dominion is every day transferred by 
ambition or by casualties, that inheritances 
fall by want of heirs into other hands, and 
that kingdoms are by one accident divided 
at one time, and at other times consoli- 
dated by a different event; that to be the 
rane of all those, whose credulity or 
olly may betray them to concur with the 
ambition of an artful see area and to 
the oppression of themselves, is 
an ee ; oe that to obviate all the 
accidents by which provinces may change 
their merely is acs aindestak ing’ to which 
no human foresight is equal; that we have 
not a right to hinder the course of succes- 
sion for our own interest, nor to obstruct 
those contracts which independent princes 
are persuaded to make, however contrary 
to their own interest, or to the general ad- 
vantage of mankind. And it has been con- 
cluded by those reasoners, that we should 
show the highest degree of wisdom, and 
the truest, though not the most refined 
policy, by attending steadily to our own 
interest, by improving the dissensions of 
our neighbours to our own advantage, by 
extending our commerce, and increasing 
our riches, without any regard to the hap- 
piness or misery, freedom or slavery of the 
rest of mankind. : | 

I believe I need not very laboriously 
collect arguments to: prove to your lord- 
ships, that this scheme of selfish negli- 
gence, of supine tranquillity, ts equally im- 
prudent and ungenerous; since if we exa- 
mine the history of the last century, we 
shall easily discover, that if this nation had 
not interposed, the French had now been 
masters of more than half Europe ; and it 
cannot be imagined, that they would have 
suffered us to.set-them at defianee in.the 
midst of their greatness, that they would 
have spared us out of tenderness, or for- 
borne to attack:us out of fear. What the 
Spani attempted, though unsuccess- 
fully, from a-more distant part of the 
world, in the pride oftheir American af- 
fluence, would certainly have: been once 
more endeavoured by :France, with far 
greater advantages, and as it-may be ims 
gined, with a ditferent. event. 

That it would have been endeavoured, 
cannot be doubted, because.the endesvour 
would not have been hazardous; by once 
defeating our fleet, they might land their 
forces, which might: be w over in 8 
very short _tane, and.by # single. victory 

be ee 
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they might conquer all the island, or that 
ee of it at least which is most worth the 
ur of conquest; and though they 
should be unsuccessful, they could suffer 
nothing but the mortification of their 
ride, and would be in a short time ena- 
led to make a new attempt. 

Thus, my lords, if we could preserve our 
liberty in the general subjection of the 
western part of the world, we should do it 
ealy by. turning our island inte a garrison, 
by laying aside all other employment than 
_ the study of war, and by making it our 
only care to watch our coasts: a state 
which surely ought to be avoided at almost 
any expence and at any hazard. 

‘To think that we could extend our trade 
or increase our riches in this state of the 
continent, is to forget the effects of uni- 
versal empire. The French, my lords, 
would then be in possession of all the trade 
of those provinces which they had con- 
quered, they would be masters of all their 

and of all their shipping; and your 
ordships may easily conceive with what 
security we should venture upon the ocean, 
in a state of war, when all the harbours of 
the continent afforded shelter to our ene- 
mies. If the French privateers from a few 
obscure creeks, unsupported by a fleet of 
war, or at least not.supported by a navy 
equal to our own, could make such devas- 
tations in our trade as.enabled their coun- 
try to hold out against the confederacy of 
almost all the neighbouring powers; what, 
ad lords, might not be dreaded by us, 
when every ship upon the ocean should be 
an enemy; when we should be at once 
overborne by the wealth and the numbers 
of our adversaries ; when the trade of the 
world should be in their hands, and their 
navies no less numerous than their troops? 

I have made this digression, my lords, I 

hope not wholly without necessity, to show 
that the advantages of preserving the equi- 
poise of Europe are not, as they have been 
sometimes conceived, empty sounds, or 
idle notions ; but that by the balance of 
One nation against another, both the safety 

er countries and of our own is pre- 
verved; and that therefore it requires all 
Our vigilance and all our resolution to es- 

and maintain it. | 

That there may come a time in which 

scheme will be no longer practicable, 

60 & Coalition of dominions may be in- 
evitable, and at one er will be ne- 
y exa above the rest, is indeed 
=e absolutely impossible, and therefore 

* tobe peremptorily denied. But it is 
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not to be inferred, that our care is vain at 
present, because,  pidlag it may some 
time be vain hereafter; or that we ought 
now to sink into slavery without a struggle, 
because the time may ceme, when our 
strongest efforts will be ineffectual. 

It has indeed been almost asserted, that 
the fatal hour is. now arrived, and that #% 
is to no purpose that we endeavour te 
raise any farther opposition to the univer- 
sal monarchy projected by France. We 
are told, that he nation is exhausted and 
dispirited ; that we have neither influence, 
nor riches, nor courage remaining; that 
we shall be left to stand alone against the 
united House of Bourbon; that the Aus- 
trians cannot, and that the Dutch will not 
assist us; that the king of Surdinia will de- 
sert his alliance; that the king of Prussia 
has declared against us; and therefore, 
that by engaging in the support of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, we are about to draw 
upon ourselves that ruin which every other 
power has foreseen and shunned. | 

I am far from denying, my lords, that 
the power of France is great 

erous; but can draw no consequence 

rom that position, but that this force is to 
be opposed before it is still greater, and 
this danger to be obviated while it is hs 
surmountable, and surmountable I still be- 
lieve it by unanimity and courage. 

If our wealth, my lords, is diminished, 
it is time to confine the commerce of that 
nation by which we have been driven out 
of the markets of the continent, by destroy- 
ing their shipping, and intercepting their 
merchants. If our courage is depr 
it is depressed not by any change in the 
nature of the inhabitants of this island, 
but by a long course of inglorious compli- 
ance with the demands, and of mean sub~ 
mission to the insults of other nations, to 
which it is necessary to put an end by vi- 
gorous resolutions. | 

If our allies are timorous and wavering, 
it is necessary to encourage them by vigo- 
rous measures ; for as fear, so courage, is 
produced by example: the bravery of 
single man may withhold an army frona 
flight, and other nations will be ashamed 
to discover any dread of that power which 
France alone sets at defiance. They will 
be less afraid to declare their intentions, 
when they are convinced that we intend 
to support them; and if there be, in re- 
ality, any prince who does not favour our 
design, he will be at least less inclined te 
obstruct it, as he finds the opposition, 
which he must encounter, more formidable. 
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For this reason, my lords, I am far from 
discovering the justness of the opinion 
which has prevailed very much in the na- 
tion, on this occasion, that we are not to 
act without allies, because allies are most 
easily to be procured by acting, and be- 
cause it is reasonable and necessary for us 
to perform our part, however other powers 
‘may neglect theirs. 

The advice which parliament has often 
repeated to his majesty, has been to op- 

ose the progress of France; and though 
it should be allowed, that he has been ad- 
vised to proceed in concert with his allies, 
yet it must be understood to suppose such 
allies as may be found to have courage and 
honesty enough to concur with him. It 
cannot be intended, that he should oie | 
his assistance ti]] corruption is reclaimed, 
or till cowardice is animated; for to pro- 
mise the queen of Hungary assistance on 
such terms, would be to insult her calami- 
ties, and to withhold our succours till she 
was irrecoverably ruined. The parliament 
could not insist that we should stand neu- 
ter, till all those, who were engaged by 
sition to support the Pragmatic Sanction, 
should appear willing to fulfil their stipu- 
lations; for even France is to be numbered 
among those who have promised to sup- 
~port the House of Austria in its posses- 
sions, however she may now endeavour to 
take them away. 

Even with regard to that power from 
which most assistance may be reasonably 
expected, nothing would be more impru- 
dent than to declare, that we determine 
not to act without them; for what then 
would be necessary, but that the French 
influence one town in their provinces, or 
one deputy in their assemblies, and ruin 
the House of Austria in security and at 
leisure, without any other expence than 
that of a bribe? 

It was therefore necessary to transport 
our troops into Flanders, to show the 
world, that we were no longer inclined to 
stand idle spectators of the troubles of Eu- 
rope; that we no longer intended to amuse 
ourselves, or our confederates, with nego- 
ciations which might produce no treaties, 
or with treaties which might be broken 
whenever the violation of them afforded 
any alan a of that advantage; we were 
now resolved to sacrifice the pleasures of 
neutrality, and the profits of peaceful traf- 
fic, to the security of the liberties of Eu- 
rope, and the observation of public faith. 

This necessity was so generally allowed, 
that when the first body of troops was 
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sent over, no objection was made by those 
who found themselves inclined to censure 
the conduct of our affairs, but that they 
were not sufficiently numerous to defend 
themselves, and would be taken prisoners 
by a French detachment; the ministry 
were therefore asked, why they did no 
send a larger force, why they engaged in 
hostilities, which could only raise the 
laughter of our enemies, and why, if they 
intended war, they did not raise an arny 
sufficient to prosecute it. 

An army, my lords, an army truly for. 
midable, is now raised, and assembled on 
the frontiers of France, ready to assist our 
ally ; and to put a stop to the violence of 
invasions. e now see ourselves once 
again united with the House of Austra, 
and may hope once more to drive the op- 
pressors of mankind before us. But now, 
my lords, a clamour is propagated through 
the nation, that these measures which have 
been so long desired, are pernicious and 
treacherous; that we are armed not against 
France, but against ourselves; that our 
armies are sent over either not to fight, or 
to fight in a quarrel in which we have no 
concern; to gain victories from which this 
nation will receive no advantage, or to 
bring new dishonour upon their country 
by a shameful inactivity. 

This clamour, which, if it had been coa- 
fined to the vulgar, had been, perhaps, of 
no great importance, nor could have pro- 
moted any of the designs of those b whom 
it was raised, has been mentioned in this 
House as an argument in favour of the mo- 
tion which is now under the consideration 
of your lordships; and it has been urged, 
that these measures cannot be proper, be- 
cause all measures, by which his majesty’ 
government is made unpopular, must in the 
end be destructive to the nation. — 

On this occasion, my lords, it 1s neces- 
sary to consider the nature of popularity, 
and to enquire how far it is to be consider- 
ed in the administration of public affairs. 
If by popularity is meant only a suddea 
shout of applause, obtained by a compli- 
ance with the present inclination of the 
people, however excited, or of whatsoever 
senteney: I shall without scruple declare, 
that popularity is to be despised ; it 1s to 
be despised, my lords, because it aang 
be preserved without sition oe muc! 
more valuable considerations. The incl- 
nations of the people have in all ages been 
too variable for regard. But if by pri 
larity be meant that settled confidence a 
lasting esteem, which a good government 
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may justly claim from the subject, I am 
far from denying that it is truly desirable ; 
and that no wise man ever disregarded it. 
But this popularity, my lords, is very con- 
sistent with contempt of riotous clamours, 
and of mistaken complaints; and is often 
only to be obtained by an opposition to the 
reigning opinions, and a neglect of tem- 
porary discontents; opinions which may 
inculcated without difficulty by fa- 
vourite orators, and discontents which the 
es a of seditious writers may easily 
produce on ignorance and inconstancy. 

How easily the opinions of the vulgar 
may be regulated by those who have ob- 
tained, by whatever methods, their esteem, 
the debate of this day, my lords, may in- 
form us; since if the measures against 
which this motion is intended, be reall 
unpopular, as they have been reneescatel. 
it is evident that there has been lately a 
very remarkable change in the sentiments 
of the nation ; for it is yet a very littletime 
since the repression of the insolence of 
France, and the relief of the queen of 
Hungary was so generally wished, and so 
Importunately demanded, that had mea- 
sures like these been then formed, it is 
not improbable that they might have re- 
 conciled the public to that man, whom the 
united voice of the nation has long laboured 
to overbear. | 

It is indeed urged with a degree of con- 
fidence, which ought, in my opinion, to 

roceed from stronger proof than has yet 
en produced, that no hostilities are in- 
tended ; that our armaments on the con- 
tinent are an idle show, an inoffensive os- 
tentation, and that the troops of Hanover 
have been hired only to enrich the electo- 
rate, under the appearance of assisting the 
queen of Hungary, whom in reality the 
cannot succour without drawing upon their 
country the imperial interdict. 

It has been alleged, my lords, that 
these measures have been concerted 
fing Ac the advantage of Hanover ; that 
this kingdom is to be sacrificed to the 
electorate, and that we are in reality in- 
tended to be made tributaries to a petty 
power. 

In confirmation of these suggestions, ad- 
vantage has been taken from every cir- 
cumetance that could admit of misrepre- 
sentation. The constitution of the empire 
has been falsly quoted, to prove that they 
cannot act against the emperor, and their 
inactivity in Flanders has been produced 
as a proof, that they do not intend to enter 
Germany. 
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Whoever shall consult the constituent 
and fundamental pact by which the Ger- 
man form of government is established, 
will find, my lords, that it is not in the 
power of the emperor alone to lay any of 
the states of Germany under the ban; 
and that the electors are independent in 
their own dominions, so far as that they 
may enter into alliances with‘ foreign 
powers, and make war upon each other. - 

It appears therefore, my lords, that no 
law prohibits the elector of Hanover to 
send his troops to the assistance of the 
queen of Hungary; he may in consequence 
of treaties march into Germany, and at- 
tack the confederates of the emperor, or, 
what is not now intended, even the em- 
peror himself, without any dread of the 
severities of the ban. 

Nor does the continuance of the forces 
in Flanders show any unwillingness to be- 
gin hostilities, or any dread of the power 
of either Prussia, whose prohibition is 
merely imaginary, or of France, who is 
not less perplexed by the neighbourhood 
of our army, than by any other method 
that could have been taken of attackin 
her; for being obligede to have an e 
force always in readiness to observe their 
motions, she has not been able to send a 
new army a ainst the Austrians, but has 
been obliged to leave the emperor at their 
mercy, and suffer them to recover Bohemia 
without bloodshed, and establish them- 
selves at leisure in Bavaria. 

Nor is this, my lords, the only advan- 
tage which has been gained by their re- 
lente in Flanders; for the united pro- 
vinceshave been animated to a concurrence 
in the common cause, and have consented 
so far to depart from their darling neu- 
trality, as to send 20,000 of their forces to 
garrison the barrier. Of which no man, I 
suppose, will say that it is not of great 
importance to the queen of Hungary, 
since it sets her free from the necessity of 
distracting her views, and dividing her 
forces for the defence of the most distant 
parts of her dominions at once; nor will it 
be affirmed, that this advantage could have 
probably been gained, without convincing 
our allies of our sincerity, by sending an 
army into the continent. 

Ih it be asked, what is farther to be ex- 
pected from these troops ; it ought to be 
remembered, my lords, with how little 
propriety our ministers can be required to 
make public a scheme of hostile operations, 
and how much we should expose ourselves 
to our enemies, should a precedent be 
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established by which our generals would 
be incapacitated to form ay private de- 
signs, and an end would be for ever put to 
military secrecy. , 

What necessity there can be for pro- 
posing arguments like these, I am not, in- 
deed, able to discover, since the objections 
which have been made seem to proceed 
rather from obstinacy than conviction ; 
and the reflections that have been vented, 
seem rather the product of wit irritated by 
malevolence, than of reason enlightened 
by calm consideration. The ministers 
have been reproached with Hanoverian 
' measures, without any proof that Hanover 
is to receive the least advantage; and 
have been charged with betraying their 
country by those who cannot show how 
their country is injured, nor can prove 
either that interest or faith would allow 
us to sit inactive in the present distur- 
bances of Europe, or that we could have 
acted in any other manner with equal 
efficacy. 

It is so far from being either evident or 
true, my lords, that Great Britain is sa- 
crificed to Hanover, that Hanover is evi- 
dently hazarded by her union with Great 
Britain. Had this electorate now any 
other sovereign than the king of Great 
Britain, it might have been secure by a 
neutrality, and have looked upon the mi- 
series of the neighbouring provinces with- 
out any diminution of its people, or dis- 
turbance of its tranquillity ; nor could any 
danger be dreaded, or any inconvenience 
be felt, but from an open declaration in 
favour of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

Why the hire of troops of any particular 
country should be considered as an act of 
submission to it, or of dependency upon 
it, I cannot discover ; nor can] conceive 
for what reason the troops of Hanover 
should be more dangerous, or less popular 


at this than at any former time, or wh the ' 
em should be considered | 


employment of 
as any particular regard. If any addition 
of dominion had been to be purchased for 
the électorate by the united arms of the 
confederate army, I should, perhaps, be 
inclined to censure the scheme as contrary 
-to the interest of my native country; nor 
shall any lord more warmly oppose de- 
signs that may tend to aggrandize another 
nation at the expence of this. But to 
hire foreigners, of whatever country, only 
to save the blood of Englishmen, is, in m 
Opinion, an instance of preference which 
ought to produce rather acknowledgments 
of gratitude than sallies of indignation. 
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Upon the most exact survey of this de- 
bate, I will boldly affirm, I never 
heard in this House a question, so un: 


which have been used, however artful, and 
the declamations which have been pro 
nounced, however pathetic, will have no 
effect upon your lordships. I hope, that 
as the other House has already to 
support the auxiliaries which have been 
retained, and which have been proved in 
this debate, to be retained for the strongest 
reasons and the most important purposes, 
your lordships will show, by rejecting this 
motion, that you are no less willing to 
concur in the support of public faith ; and 
that you will not suffer posterity to charge 
you with the advancement of France, and 
the ruin of Europe. 


The question being then put upon lord 
Stanhope’s motion, it was resolved in the 
negative by 90 voices against 35. 


Protest against rejecting Lord Stan- 
hope’s Motion.| The Protest entered on 
the Journals upon this occasien is as fol- 
lows : 


‘¢ Dissentient’ 

Gower, C. P. S. Cobham. 

1. ‘ Because we apprehend, that the 
assembling an army in Flanders last year 
without the concurrence of the States Ge- 
neral, was a measure not only unwarrant- 
ed by any advice or consent of parliament, 
but directly repugnant to the declared 
sense of the House of Commons in their 
Resolution of the 23rd of March last; it 
not appearing to us, that any one power, 
éngaged by treaty, or bound by interest 
to support the queen of Hungary, except 
England alone, had come in to give her 
any assistance, or to co-eperate with usm 
any plan to which an army in Fiaoders 
could be supposed to conduce ; and there: 
fore the support then promised by that 
House to his majesty, upon an express 
conditional supposition of being joined by 
such other powers, is so far from antho- 
rising & measure entered upon in circum 
stances totally different, that it planly 
points out the opinion of parliament against 
such an undertaking. 

2. “ Because the taking 16,000 Hano 
verians into the service of Great Britain, 
to act in conjunction with the English 
forces assembled in Flanders, without cvs- 
sulting the parliament upon an affair of 
such an important and delicate natart 
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(although it was foreseen ‘and pointed out 
by the king to both Houses of Parliament 
at the close of the last session, and is ex- 
pressly referred to in his majesty’s speech 
at the opening of this) seems to us highly 
derogatory to the rights, honour and dig- 
nity of the great council of the nation, and 
a very dangerous precedent to future 


. fimes. 


8. ** Because the restoring the balance 


of power in Europe, by raising the House 
"of Austria to its former condition of in- 
_ fluence, dominion and strength, is an ob- 
", ject quite unattainable b 
’ Great Britain alone: and for the attaining 


the arms of 


of which, no other power has joined, or is 


_ likely to join with us in any offensive en- 
_ gagements, either against the emperor, or 


_ against France. 


4. ‘ Because such assistance to the 
queen of Hungary, as the situation of her 
affairs, and that of all Europe, as well as 
the particular interest and policy of this 
island require, would have been more pro- 
perly given in money, with much less 
expence and danger to us, with much 
more effect and advantage to our ally. 
The 38,000 men, now said to be paid for 
her service, costs this nation 1,400,000/. 
one half of which sum would have enabled 
her to maintain a greater number of men 
capable of acting wherever her affairs 
might require; so that above 700,000/., 
seems to be wantonly lavished away upon 
this occasion, besides the lives of: many of 
the subjects of Great Britain. 

5. ** Because we apprehend,. that the 
boa of the clector of Hanover cannot be 
employed to act in Germany against the 
head of the empire, whose title and cause 
have been avowed by the whole body, in 

anting him an aid of fifty Roman months 
or his support in this very war, without 
incurring the risk of such consequences 
upon any ill success, as neither consists 
with the safety of Hanover, nor with the 
prudence of England ; in which apprehen- 
sion we are strongly confirmed by those 
troops not having acted in opposition to 
marshal Maillebois, at a juncture of time 
when such an assistance, given to the 
queen of Hungary, might have been deci- 
sive; and for losing which opportunity, no 
other natural or probable reason appears. 

6. ‘* Because the assembling an army 
in Flanders, not then attacked by the 
French, nor, as it appears to us, in any 
danger of being attacked, could be of 
no use to the power we designed to as- 
aist, nOr.give apy hindrance or terror to 
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France, with r tothe designe she waa 
then pursuing; but may, in its future con- 
sequences, probably tend to draw the arms 
of that crown into those parts, where they 
can act with the greatest advantage, and 
engage this nation as principals in a land 
war, the expence and danger of which are 
much more certain and evident, than the 
support we shall find in it from other 
powers, or the means we shall have of car- 
rying it on. 

7. ** Because we observe with the: ut» 
most concern, that while Great Britain ig 
exhausting itself, almost to ruin, in pur- 
suance of schemes pretended to be found- 
ed on our engagements to the queen of 
Hungary, the electorate of Hanover, 
though under the same engagements, as 
well as under the same prince, does not 
appear to contribute any thing as an ally 
to her assistance, but is paid by Great 
Britain for all the forces it has now in the 
field; and the bargain made for those . 
forces, is much more disadvan 
to us, than what we concluded with that 
electorate in the year 1702. For, in the 
convention, then signed, there is no stipue 
lation, either for levy money, or for re- | 
cruit money, with both which we are 
charged in the present demand, besides 
other extraordinary articles; and we con- 
ceive, that the article of levy money, 
amounting alone to no less a sum than 
139,313/. is a more particular hardship 
upon us, because it is known to all the 
world, that the 16,000 men were not le- 
vied at the request, nor for the service of 
England’; but that the only addition made 
to the usual establishment of the electoral 
forces in time of peace, was 6,000: men 
raised some time before; upon the death 
of the late emperor, and for the service of 
his majesty’s German dominions; nor can 
we help observing, that when we contract+ 
ed for Hanover troops in June, 1702, their 
pay did not commence until the begin- 
ning of that very month in which some 
had already taken the field, and the rest 
were actually upon their march; so that 
the contract being only to the first of Ja-— 
nuary following, England received the be- 
nefit of the service of those troops during 
a whole campaign, for the pay of seven 
months only; whereas, by now taking 
those troops into pay, on the Sist of 
August 1742 (that is a month before 
they began their march into Flanders) 
until the 26th of December, 1743, 
we shall give them sixteen months pay for 
the service of one.campaign’only, if they 


us ; 
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should ever make a campaign at all; so| , 


that Hanover not only receives the great 
and immediate profit of this advantageous 
bargain, but is also exonerated of above 
half the number of forces, which it used to 
maintain in times of the most profound 
tranquillity. 

8. * Because the making so unnecessary 
a bargain, in so very unthrifty a manner, 
when this nation is groaning under so 
heavy a load of debts and taxes, engaged 
4D & maritime war, at a mighty expence, 
and’ with doubtful success, maintaining 
@ great national army abroad ; and at the 
same time burdened at home with 23,000 
men (the use of which we cannot discover ) 
over and above 11,550 marines, excites in 
our minds the most alarming and melan- 
choly apprehensions of the dlusatisfaction 
and jealousy that may arise in the breasts 
of his majesty’s most faithful subjects, if 
ever the servile ambition of any minister 
should attempt to gain, and to taint the 
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water, Sandwich, A neh! Ha- 
versham, Hereford, Talbot, oven- 
try, Oxford and Mortimer, North- 
ampton, Aylesford, Litchfield, 
oe Craven, Abingdon, Fo- 
ey.”’ 


The Motion for discharging the Hano- 
verian troops being thus rejected, 


The Earl of Scarborough rose and said: 


My lords; it has been justly ob- 
served in the debate of this day, that the 
opinions of the people of Great Britain are 
regulated in a great measure by the deter- 
minations of this House; that they con- 
sider this as the place where truth and 
reason obtain a candid audience, as a place 
sacred to justice and to honour, into which 
passion, aban and faction have been 
very rarely known to intrude; and that 
they therefore watch our decisions as the 
great rules of policy and standing maxims 


royal ear, by a mistaken adulation to an | of right, and readily believe those measures 


imagined partiality (which we are per- 
suaded does not, and cannot exist) in the 
dehalf of an interest, foreign to that of 
this kingdom, were it ever to be suspected 
from any such new and surprising ap- 
pearances, that this nation could be en- 


necessary in which we concur, and that 
conduct unblamable which has gained 
our approbation. 

This reputation, my lords, we ought 
diligently to preserve by an unwearied vi- 
gilance for the happiness of our fellow- 


gaged in the most expensive, chimerical . subjects; and while we possess it, we ought 
and dangerous scheme, entered into with- | likewise to employ its infltence to benefi- 
out the advice or approbation of parlia- | cial purposes, that the cause and the ef- 
ment ; that its treasure could be exhausted, | fect may aie aban produce each other, 
its honour exposed, and its safety risked, | that the people, when the prosperity which 
for no other end than to advance that fo- , they enjoy by our care inclines them to 
reign interest, and make such a compli- | repose in us an implicit confidence, may 
ance the price of favour and power: we | find that confidence a new source of fell- 
are convinced it would be attended with | city ; that they may reverence us, because 
more alienation of the hearts of the people they are secure and happy, and be secure 
from his majesty’s person and family, than | and happy, because they reverence us. 

almost any other mismanagement could; This great end, my lords, it will not be 
ever produce. We therefore think it the ! very difficult to attain; the foundation of 
highest duty we owe to our king and coun- ; this exalted authority may easily be laid, 
try, to enter our timely protest against the : and the superstructure raised in a short 
approach of so fatal a mischief, to depre- | time; the one may be laid too deep to be 


cate the pernicious effects of it in the most 
solemn manner we can, and to express our 
earnest desire, that this motion had been 
complied with, in order to stop an evil in 
its beginnings, by the prudent and salutary 
intervention of one Heuke of Parliament, 
which by the encreasing corruption of mi- 
nisters, may be extended so far, as either 
to throw this nation into the greatest dis- 
order, or reduce it to astate of the meanest 
dependency.——-( Signed) Chesterfield, 
7 Rockingham, Westmoreland, Beau- 

fort, Shaftsbury, St. John, Mont- 


joy, Bedford, Stanhope, Bridge- 


undermined, and the other built too firmly 
to be shaken ; at least they can be im- 
paired only by ourselves, and may eet all 
external violence at defiance. 

To preservethe confidence of the people, 
and consequently to govern them without 
force, and without opposition, it is only ne- 


; cessary that we never rrey deceive 
| them, that we expose the pub 


ic affairs to 
their view, so far as they ouglit to be made 
public, in their true state, that we nevet 
sufier false reports to circulate under the 
sanction of our authority, nor give the a 
tion reason to think we are 
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| wé dré if teality suspicious of iffegal de- 

: signs, or that we suspect those measures 

' of latent mischiefs with which we are in 

i reality completely satisfied. 

! But. it is not sufficient, my lords, that 
wé publish ourselves no fallacious repre- 
sentations of Our counsels; it is ne 

t likewise, that we do not permit them to 

: be published, that we do obviate ever 

_ falshood in its rise, and propagate tru 
with our utmost diligence: for if we suffer 

' the nation to be deceived, we are not much 

- Jess criminal than those who deceive it; 

at least we must be confessed no longer 

- to act as the guardians of the public hap- 

- piness, if we suffer it to be interrupted by 

' the dispersing of reports which we know 

- to be at once false and pernicious. 

Of these principles, which I suppose 

: will not be contested, an easy application 

’ may be made to the business of the pre- 

sent day. A question has been debated 

. with great address, great ardour, and great 

- obstinacy, which is in itself, though not 

- doubtful, yet very much diffused, compli- 
cated with a great humber of circum- 

stances, and extended to a multitude of re- 

_ Jations ; and is therefore a subject upon 

_ which sophistry may very safely practise 

her arts, and which may be shown in very 

different views to those, whose intellectual 
light is too much contracted to receive 
the whole object at once. It may easily 

_ be asserted by those who have long been 

/ accustomed to affirm without scruple what- 

. ever they desire to obtain belief, that the 

_ arguments in favour of the motion, which 

has now been rejected by your lordships, 

_ were unanswerable; and it will be no hard 

task to lay before theiraudiencesuch reasons 

as, though they have been easily confuted 
by the penetration and experience of your 
lordships, may, to men unacquainted with 
pas and remote from the sources of 
telligence, appear very formidable. 

It is therefore not sufficient, that your 
lordships have rejected the former motion, 
and shewn, that you do not absolutely dis- 
approve the measures of the government, 
since it may be asserted, and with some 
appearance of reason, that barely not to 
admit a motion by which all measures of 
the last year would have been at once 
overturned and annihilated, is no proof 
that they have been fully justified and 
warmly confirmed, since many of the 
transactions might have been at least 
doubtful, and yet this motion not have 
been proper, 

In an affair of so great importance, my 

[ VOL. XI. J 
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lords, an affair in which the interest of all 
the western world is engaged, it is neces- 
sary to take away all suspicions, when the 
nation {is about to be involved in a war for 
the wie ourselves and our posterity ; 
in a war which, however prosperous, must 
be at least expensive, and which is to be 
carried on “sae an enemy who, though 
not invincible, is in a very high degree 
powerful. It is surely proper to shew 
the most public manner our conviction, 
that neither prudence nor frugality has 
been wanting, that the inconveniences 
which will be always-felt in sach conten- 
tions, are not brought upon us by wanton- 
ness or negligence, and that no care is 
omitted by which they are alleviated, and 
that they may be borne more patiently, 
because they cannot be avoided. 

This attestation, my lords, we can only 
give by a solemn address to his majesty of 
a tendency contrary to that of the motion 
now rejected; and by such an attestation 
only can we hope to revive the courage of 
the nation, to unite those in the common 
cause of liberty whom false reports have 


alienated or shaken, and to restore to his 


majesty that confidence, which all the 
subtilties of faction have been employed 
to impair. I therefore move, * That in 
the unsettled and dangerous situation of 
affairs in Europe, the sending a considera- 
ble body of British forces into the Austrian 
Netherlands, and augmenting the same 
with 16,000 of his majesty’s electoral 
troops, and the Hessians in the British 
pay, and thereby in conjunction with the 

ueen of Hungary’s troops in the Low 

ountries, forming a great army for the 
service of the common cause, was a wise, 
useful, and necessary measure, manifestly 
tending to the support and encourage- 
ment of his majesty’s allies, and the real 
and effectual assistance of the queen of 
Hungary, and the restoring and maintain- 
ing the balance of power, and has al- 
ready produced very advantageous conse- 
quences.” 


The Earl of Oxford : 


My lords; the necessity of sup- 
porting our reputation and of preserving 
the confidence of the public, I am by no 
means inclined to dispute, being convinced, 
that from the instant in which we shall 
lose the credit, which our ancestors have 
delivered down to us, we shall be no longer 
considered as a part of the legislature, but 
be treated by the people only as an as- 
sembly of hirelings and dependents, con- 

[4G] 
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vened at the pleasure of the court to ratify 
its decisions without examination, to ex- 
tort taxes, promote slavery, and to share 
with the ministry the crime and the infamy 
of oppression. 
__ For this'reason it is undoubtedly proper, 
that we avoid not only the crime, ut the 
appearance of dependence, and that ev 
doubtful question should be freely debated, 
and every pernicious position publicly con- 
demned ; and, that Be our decisions are 
not agreeable to the opinion or expecta- 
tions of the people, we should at least 
shew them, that they are not the effects 
of blind compliance with the demands of 
the ministry, or of an implicit resigna- 
tion to the direction of a party. We ought 
to shew, that we are unprejudiced and 
ready to hear truth, that our determina- 
tions are not dictated by any foreign in- 
fluence, and that it will not be vain to in- 
form us, or uscless to petition us. 

In these principles I agree with the 
noble lord who has made the motion; but 
in the consequences which are on this 
occasion to be drawn from them, I cannot 
but differ very widely from him; for, in 
my opinion, nothing can so much impair 
our reputation as an address like that 
which 1s proposed ; an address not founded 
either upon facts or arguments, and from 
which the nation can collect only, that 
the protection of this House is withdrawn 
from them, and that they are to perish 
@s a sacrifice to the interest of Hanover. 

Let us consider what we are now in- 
vited to assert; and it will easily appear, 
how well this motion is calculated to pre- 
serve and to advance the reputation of this 
House. We are to assert, my lords, the 
propriety of a new war against the most 

ormidable power of the universe, at a 
time, when we have been defeated and 
disgraced in our contests with a kingdom 
of inferior force. We are to declare our 
_ feadiness to pay and raise new taxes, 
since no war can be carried on without 
them, at a time when our commerce, the 
great source of riches, is obstructed ; when 
the interest of debis contracted during a 
long war, and a peace almost equally ex- 
pensive, is preying upon our estates ; when 
‘the profits of the trade of future ages, and 
the rents of the inheritances of our latest 
descendants, are mortgaged, and what 
ought yet more to affect us, at a time 
when the ‘out-cry of distress is universal, 
when the miscries of hopeless poverty have 
sunk the nation into despair, when in- 
dustry scarcely retains spirit sufficient to 
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continue her labours, and all the lowe 
ranks of mankind are overwhelmed with 
the general calamity. 
ere may perhaps be some among 

your lordships, who may think this 
sentation of the state of the public a. 
aggerated beyond the truth. There a 
many in this House who see no othe 
scenes than the magnificence of feasts, th 
gaieties of balls, and the splendour of 
court; and it is not much to be wondered 
at, if they do not easily believe, what its 
often their interest to doubt, that ths 
luxury is supported by the distress of mi: 
lions, and that this magnificence exposes 
multitudes to nakedness and famine. It 
is my custom, when the business of th 

arliament is over, to retire to my estalz 
in the country, where I live without now, 
and without riot, and take a calm and de- 
liberate survey of the condition of thos 
that inhabit the towns and villages about 
me. I mingle in their conversation, and 
heartheir complaints ; I enter their houses, 
and find by their condition, that their com 
plaints are just ; I discover, that they are 
daily impoverished, and that they are not 
able to struggle under the enormous bu- 
thens of public payments, of which J an 
convinced, that they cannot be levied ano- 
ther year without exhausting the people, 
and spreading universal beggary over the 
nation. — 

What can be the opinion of the ee 
when they see an’address of this Hous, 
by which new expences are recommended? 

ill they not think that their state is des 
perate, and that they are sold to slavery, 
from which nothing but insurrections and 
bloodshed can release them? If they re 
tain any hopes of relief from this Hous, 
they must soon be extinguished, wheo 
they find in the next clause, that we are 
sunk to sucha degree of servility as (0 
acknowledge benefits which were nevét 
received, and to praise the invisible sernice 
of our army in Flanders. 

If it be necessary, my lords, to unpos 
upon the public, let us at least endeavour 
to do it less grossly; let us not attempt 
to persuade them, that those forces hive 
gained victories, who have never sect 2 
enemy, or that we are benefited by te 
transportation of our money into an0 
country. 

If it be necessary to censure those 0 
ble lords who have supported the forme 
motion, and to punish hen for daring '0 
use arguments which could rot be co 


futed ; (for this is the apparent tendc0¢] 
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- fice the honour of the House to the re- 
, sentment of the ministry. 


_ continue to oppose measures equally de- 
"structive with equal zeal, by whomsoever 
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nuary 21. The order of the day being 
read, for taking into consideration the Pe- 
tition of the Charitable Corporation for 
relief of industrious poor, by assisting them 
with small sums, upon pledges, at legal 
interest, for leave to bring ina Bill, to 
appoint commissioners, to make the in- 


of the present motion,) let us not lose 
.all consideration of ourselves, nor sacri- 


For my part, my lords, I shall continue 
of cen- 
sures, motions, and addresses; and as I 
struggled against the former ministry, not 
because I envied or hated them, but be- 
cause I disapproved their conduct, I shall 


might be appointed by parliament to state the 
accounts which the Chancellor had decreed. 
Lord Carteret objected, that one party or 
other might, for ought we knew, within 5 years 
appeal from the decree, and in the mean time 
we could not inter Lord Warwick said, 
we had only the assertions of the petitioners be- 
fore us, aod that commissioners might be as 
slow as Masters in Chancery, and it was going 


they are projected, or by whomsoever pa- 
pai 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; after so full a defence 
of the former motion as the late debate 


‘ has produced, it ia rather with indigna- 
' tion than surprise, that I hear that which 
' is now offered. 

time the 


It has been for a long 
ractice of those, who are sup- 
ported only by their numbers, to treat 
their opponents with contempt, and when 
they cannot answer to insult them; and 
motions have been made, not because they 
were thought right by those who offered 
them, but because they would certainly 


* be carried, and would by being carried 
*- Mortify their opponents. 


This, my lords, is the only intent of the 
present motion, which can promote no 
purpose, and which, though it may 


. flatter the court, must be considered by 


the people as an insult; and therefore, 


though I believe all opposition fruitless, 
I declare that I never will agree to it. 


And to shew, my lords, that I do not 


oppose the ministry for the sake of ob- 


structing the public counsels, or of irri- 
a those whom I despair to defeat, and 
res am not afraid of trusting my con- 
uct to the impartial examination of pos- 
terity, I shall beg leave to enter, with my 
Protest, the reasons which have influenced 
me m this day’s deliberation, that they 
a Considered when this question shall 
a a agoaresd interest, and our 
oul nanan : 
) J es an eneene are for 
The question being th 
g then put upon lord 
Scarborough’s motion, the sane a agreed 
Ayes 78, Noes 35. 


Charitable Corporation Petition.*] Ja- 
ae a ee 
fos * From the Secker Manuscript. 

“0.21. Petition of the Charitable Corporation. 


Darnley moved that Commissioners 


‘methods of settling 


out of the road. The duke of Bedford answer- 
ed, that appointing commissioners would not 
hinder an appeal, and if there was one they 


must stand still till it was heard, just as the 


Masters must, and if there was none, the mat- 


ter would go on quicker in their bands than in 
the common way: that in 

length of time before 
bardship, and in this cause there could be no 
end: that it was desired the commissioners 
should be Masters, but confined toa short time : 
that there were 5 persons a 
ment to settle the accounts of this Corporation 


rivate causes the 


the Masters is a great 


inted by parlia- 
before, and no more is desired now: that in 


things of consequence new precedents may be 
made, and one use of the parliament is to make 


them: that unfair delays have becn used as 


much as possible, and kept the cause eight years 
depenaing: That where numerous parties are 
concerned, each side should appoint a repre- 
sentative to avoid delays : that in the commit- 
tee, information might be received as to the 
this affair, and he hoped 
the Chancellor would now speak to it and di- 
rect the House. This last he pressed very 
much ; but the Chancellor did not speak, but 
got lord Cholmondeley to oe the motion, 
who said nothing material: It was then re- 


jected without a division. They say the Chan- 


cellor may. appoint two Masters to sit de die 
in diem. 

Some days after this, Mr. Grove, one of the 
managers for the Proprietors, told me, that he 
and the rest were well pleased with the rejection 
of the Petition, which they had presented only 
to shew the other proprietors, that they would 
go as far as they could, but that they had now 
spent the 30,000/., which was the remainder of 
the stock of the Corporation, and there would be 
nothing to be got were the account to be taken 
ever so soon, the persons of whom the demend 
was first to be made, pig dead or beyond 
seas, or insolvent, and sir R. Sutton having 
sworn himself not to be worth 300/. a year. 
He says the directors lost 900,000/. in East 
India stock, and that 43,000/. was given, it 
doth not appear to whom, to facilitate obtain- 
ing a charter, and that sir R. Sutton had 
97,0001, of it, 
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uiries, and take the accompts, directed 
by a decree lately made in the court 
of Chancery. The said Petition was also 


read, 


Then it was moved, ‘ That the judges 
be orderéd to prepare a Bill, for appoint- 
ing commissioners, with proper powers, 
in a summary way, to make the enquiries, 
and take the accompts, directed by the 
said decree, pronounced the 18th of Au- 
gust last, in a cause wherein the peti- 
tioners were plaintiffs, and Sutton and 
others defendants; and to enable such 
commissioners to proceed, notwithstand- 
ing any abatements by death, during any 
examination of the mutters to them refer- 
Which being objected to; and 
after debate thereupon, the question was 
And it was re- 


red.’? 


put upon the said motion. 
solved in the negative. 


Ordered that the said Petition be re- 


jected. 


Debate in the Lords on the Spirituous 
Liquors Bill*] February 15. The Lords 
read a first time a Bill from the Commons, 
** Yor repealing certain Duties on Spiritu- 
ous Lijuors, and on Licences for retailing 
the sane ; and for laying other Duties on 
Spirituous Liquors, and on Licences for 


retailing the said Liquors.”’+ 


et eran 
* From the London Magazine, for October, 


1743. 


t * The most severe opposition the new mi- 


histers underwent, was in their endeavours to 


support a Bill which they had concerted, and 
which had passed through the House of Com- 
mons with great precipitation: It repealed cer- 
fain duties on spirituous liquors, and licences 
for retailing these liquors ; and imposed others 
at an easier rate. hen these severe duties, 
amounting almost to a prohibition, were im- 
posed, the populace of London were sunk into 
the most brutal degeneracy, by drinking to ex- 
cess the pernicious spirit called gin, which was 
sold so cheap that the lowest class of the peo- 
ple could atford to indulge themselves in one 
continued state of intoxication, to the destruc- 
tion of al! mora's, industry, and order. Such a 
shameful degree of pro igacy prevailed, that 
the retailers of this poisonous compound set up 
painted boards in public, inviting people to be 


drunk at the small expence of one penuy 3 ase 


suring them they might be dead drunk for 
two-pence, and have straw for nothing. They 
accordingly provided cellars and places strewed 
With straw, to which they conveyed those 
. wretches who were operwlicliicd with intoxica- 
tion. In these dismal caverns they Jay until 
they recovered some use of their faculties, and 
then they had recourse to the same mischievous 
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February 21. The Lords ordered «x. 
veral Papers to be laid before them con. 
cerning the Distilling Trade; and a mo. 


potion; thus consuming their health, an 
ruiuing their families, in hideous receptacles 
the most filthy vice, resounding with riot, exe- 
cration, and blasphemy. Such heastly prac- 
tices too plainly denoted a total want of all po- 
lice and _ civil regulations, and would bave re 
flected disgrace upon the most barbarous con. 
munity. in order to restrain this evil, which 
was become intolerable, the legislature enacted 
that law which we huve already mentioned. 
But the populace soon broke through all re- 
straint. Though no licence was obtained, aod 
uo duty paid, the liquor continued to be sold in 
all corners of the streets : informers were int- 
midated by the threats of the people ; and the 
Justices of the peace, either from indolence o 
corruption, neglected to put the law in execu- 
tion, The new ministers foresaw that a great 
revenue would accrue to the crown from a re- 
peal of this act ; and this measure they thought 
they might the more decently take, as the law 
had proved ineffectual: for it a that 
the consumption of gin had considerably in- 
creased every year since those heavy duties 
were impused. They, therefore, pretended, 
that should the price of the liquor be moderate- 
ly raised, and licences granted at twenty shil- 
lings each to the retailers, the lowest class of 
people would be debarred the use of it to ex- 
cess: their morals would of consequence be 
mended ; and a considerable sum of money 
might be raised for the support of the war, by 
mortgaging the revenue arising from the duty 
and the licences. Upon these maxims the new 
Bill was founded, and passed through the 
lower House without opposition : but among 
the peers it produced the most obstinate dis- 
pute which had happened since the beginning 
of this parliament. The first assault it sus- 
taincd was from lord Hervey, who had been di- 
vested of his post of privy-seal, which was be- 
stowed on lord Gower; and these two nobdle- 
men exchanged principles from that instant. 
The first was hardened into a sturdy patriot ; 
the other suppled into an obsequious courtier. 
Lord Hervey, on this occasion, made a flond 
harangue upon the pernicious effects of that 
destructive spirit they were about to let loose 
upon their fellow-creatures. Several prelates 
expatiated on the same topics: but the earl of 
Chesterfield atiacked the Bill with the united 
powers of reason, wit, andridicule. Lord Car- 
teret, lord Bathurst, and the earl of Bath, were 
numbered among its advocates ; and shrewd 
arguments were advanced on both sides of the 
question, After very long, warm, and repeatel 
debates, the Bill passed without amendments, 
though the whole bench of bishops Voted against 
it: and we cannot help owning, that it has not 
been attended with those dismal consequences 
which the lords in the opposition foretold.” 
Smollets. 
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tion being made by lord Hervey, That Dr. 
Mead, Dr. Lee, and Dr. Barker, do at- 
tend this House to-morrow, upon the se- 
cond reading of the above Bill; the same 
was objected to. After debate; the ques- 
tion was put upon the said motion, and it 
was resolved in the negative. | 


Ordered, That the commissioners of ex- 
cise do attend this House to-morrow, upon 
the second reading of the said Bill. 


February 22. 
second time. On the motion that it be 
committed, — 

Lord Hervey rose and said : 


My lords; the very first appear- 
ance of this Bill in this Houge, gave me a 
most extraordinary, a mogt shocking and 
melancholy surprise. Considering bow 
much, and how lately, the practice of gin- 
drignking was condemned, considering how 
much it must, be condemned by every man 
who hag in his breast the least spark of 
compassion for his fellow creatures, I was 
surprised to find, that such a methed of 
raising money had entered into the head 
of any of my countrymen: I was surpri 
to find, that“ such a method had been ap- 


proved of by the other House: I was as-. 


tonished to hear of its having passed 
through that House without any great op- 
position; and my astunishment was accom- 
panied with this melancholy reflection, 
that I looked on it as the last effort of the 
expiring credit. of my country. We have 
already established, we have mortgaged 
almost every fund that can with decency 
be thought of; and now, in order to raise 
anew fund, we are to establish the worst 
sort of drunkenness by a law, and to mort- 
gage it for defraying an expence, which, 
Im my opinion, is both unnecessary and 
ridiculous. This is really like a trades- 
man’s mortgaging the prostitution of his 
wife or daughter, for the sake of raising 
money to supply his luxury or extraya- 
§ance 


Drunkenness, my lords, is of all vices 
most abominable, and of all sorts of 
drunkenness, that of getting drunk with 
8in is the most destructive. It is not only 
the most destructive with respect to the 
sulth and vigour of the patient, but also 
with respect to the health and vigour of 
the state, because it prevails. most among 
Our most necessary and. useful sort of peo- 
ple. Our poor labourers are the sup 
Of our trade, our manufactures, our riches, 
"ay, and ous luxury too, This vice, ¥ it 


~ 
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be iadulged, will destroy those we have, 
and prevent the procreation of any to suc- 
ceed them. It will destroy our soldiers: 
it will destrpy our seamen. It renders 
men too feeble for labour, too indolent for 
application, too stupid for ingenuity, and 
too daring for the peace of society. I will 
therefore consider this Bill ia three lights, 
as it concerns the health of the people, as 
it concerns their morals, and as it concerns 
the public quiet. 

Wish regard to the health of the people, 
if youg lordships had agreed to the motion 
Imede the. other day, you would now have 
had, save voce, the opinion of those who 
are the best judges, as to the fatal effects 
of the immoderate use of gin, upon the 
constitution and health of those that fall 
into that sort of debauchery. But since 
your londships would not agree to have it, 
vjwg voce, k have been at the pains to get 
it in waiting, and shall beg leave to read it 
to you. It is a representation ef the col- © 
lege of physicians in the year 1736, when 
this afair was last under the consideration 
of parliament ; and I have i ha reason to. 
belave, that none of the subscribers have 
singe aitered their epinion. (Here he read 
the Representation, as also the names of 
those that subscribed it, and then went on 
ag follows). Yous lordships all know the 
capacity and experience of those who 
signed. this Representation, and you see 
how positively they declare, both from 
reason aad experience, that this poisonous 
liquor destroys the health and vigour not. 
only of those who fall into an immoderate 
use of it, but also of their unhappy children, 
so that the latter either die ia their infanc 
of the poison they suck in with the mi 
of their mother, or if they live, they be- 
come a burden upon, instead of being of 
use to the society to which they belong. 
Will your lordships, when you consider 
this, grant a licence to every little ale- 
house in the kingdom to dispense this poi- 
son, in what quantities they please, to their 
inconsiderate and unfortunate customers ? 
Can any distress, or any necessity we may: 
be under at present, authorize our expose. 
ing the people to such a baneful, and, at 
the same time, such a bewitching tempta- 
tion? 

Then, my lords, with regard to the mo- 
rals of the people, it is well known that 
drunkenness of every kind inflames all the 
passions of! mankind, and at the same time 
deprives them of that which is designed: by: 
nature as.a check upon our passions, [ 


mean. qur reason; 90 that every man, 
| 
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whilst the drunken fit is upon him, may in 
some degree be said to be mad, and of all 
sorts of drunken madness, that which pro- 
ceeds from an excessive drinking of spi 

rituous liquor is the most extravagant, th 
most malicious, and the most cruel. Th 
most horrid imprecations, the most open 
_and detestable prostitutions and pollutions, 
the ‘most daring and cruel robberies and 
murders, are generally the effect of getting 
drunk with such liquors. This we were 
fully convinced of by experience in the year 
1736, when the law was passed, which is now 
to be repealed; and from hence many of our 
most eminent divines, and some who are 
now most deservedly honoured with seats 
in this House, took occasion to make this 
vice the subject of several sermons, one of 
which I remember has this just and pathe- 
tic expression, * That even necessity itself 
was now become luxurious.’ It was so, 
my lords: the hungry, the naked, by the 
easy and cheap access they had to the 
liquor called gin, were become luxurious 
in this sort of liquor, and rather than go 
without it, they often went without a din- 
ner, nay they sometimes pawned the only 
rag they had to cover their nakedness. 
The reason of such a conduct may be 
easily guessed at: when they got drunk 
with this liquor, which they could do ina 
very short time, and at an easier rate than 
would purchase a dinner of the coarsest 
food for their families, it for a time ap- 
peased the cravings of appetite, deafened 
their ears to the cries of their starving 
children, and delivered them from the 
sense of shame, and the pangs of remorse. 
Their wickedness led thew into crimes, 
and they got drunk again to forget the 
crimes they had been guilty of, which ge- 
nerally produced a new scene of villainy 
or wickedness. 

This, my lords, was the effect, this will 
be the effect of a toleration of public gin- 
shops under any denomination whatever, 
with regard to the morals of the people: 
and with respect to the public quiet, it may 
produce still more fatal effects; for when 
those that are made desperate by their 
poverty, are rendered void of all fear by 
their being drunk with gin, no nan can 
say what they will not undertake. I shall 
grant, that such men cannot enter into 
any regular concert for disturbing or over- 
turning the government; but if any acci- 
dental public misfortune should render the 

eople generally inclined to mutiny, an 
insurrection begun by a parcel of drunken 
fellows at a gin-shop, might soon grow to 


e 
e 
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such a height as might occasion the over- 
throw of our government, or at least a 
great deal of bloodshed. The first muti- 
necrs would probably be joined by all 
those in the same condition, from the 
several gin shops in town; and this alone 
would produce such a multitude, as might 
give hopes of success to the more sober 
and thoughtful, especially among those. 
who have nothing to lose but their lives; 
and if such a mob as this should get the 
reins of government into their hands, [ 
must desire your lordships, and all the 
men of property in the kingdom, to con- 
sider what security you could have for 
your money, your goods, your estates, or 
your lives. A mob of this kind might, 
perhaps, proceed upon the same levelling 
maxims with that under Wat Tyler, in the 
reign of Richardthe 2nd. They might re- 
solve to destroy all the nobility and att 
in the kingdom; and their bein i 
gin would make them pursue their maxims 
with more rapidity and cruelty, if pos- 
sible. . 

But now, my lords, to confirm all I have 
said against tolerating in any shape the 
free use of this pernicious liquor, shall 
beg leave to read to you the preamble to 
the act of the 2d year of his present ma- 
jesty’s reign, for laying a duty upon com- 
pound waters, and for licensing the re- 
tailers of such waters. The preamble is in 
these words: ‘ Whereas the drinking of 
‘ spirits and strong waters is become very 
‘common amongst the people of inferior 
‘rank, and the constant and excessive 
‘ use thereof tends greatly to the destruc- 
‘tion of their healths, enervating them, 
‘and rendering them unfit for useful la- 
‘ bour and service, intoxicating them, and 
‘debauching their morals, and driving 
¢ them into all manner of vices and wick- 
‘edness, the prevention whereof would 
‘ be of the greatest public good and bene- 
‘fit. And whereas, it is found by expe- 
‘ rience, that the great temptation to such 
¢ licentious use of these pernicious liquors 
‘fs from the cheapness thereof, occasioned 
‘ by new inventions for mixing and con- 
‘pounding of brandy, low wines, and 
‘ spirits of the first extraction, on which 
‘duties have been heretofore granted, 
‘ with other spirits or materials fine 
‘ little or no duty, and by an unlimited b- 
‘berty for all sorts of persons, to retail, 
‘ sell, and dispose of such mixed and con- 
¢ pound spirits at their will and pleasure: 
: for remedy therefore of customs and 
‘ practices so dangerous and mischievous 
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‘ to the health, manners, and peace of all 
‘ your majesty’s subjects, may it please 
‘ bape most excellent majesty that it may 
‘ be enacted, and be it enacted, &c.’ 

These, my lords, are the words of that 
ae ae these words shew what your 

ordships’ opinion was at that time; and I 
should be glad to know what reasons you 
have for altering your opinion. When I 
look round me, I see many lords here who 
were members of this or the other House 
at that time, and who declared this to be 
their opinion by giving their assent to this 
poser : Tam glad to see somany of such 
ords here now, not only on account of the 
perc it gives me to see their lives pro- 

onged, but because I must from thence 
suppose, that this Bill will be rejected, un- 
less some of them have changed their opi- 
nion as to the use of these liquors, an if 
they have, I hope, they will give us their 
reasons for such change; for I am sure, I 
can suggest none to myself. On the con- 
trary, the great consumption of these 
liquors, notwithstanding tbe a duties, 
or rather prohibition, they have lain under 
for five or six years past, convinces me, 
that the inclinationa of the lower sort of 
people are as strong as ever, to intoxicate 
themselves with these liquors; and indeed 
common reason may convince us of the 
same, for we know the power of custom 
in many things, as ridiculous, though not 
80 pernicious, as this of drinking gin. It 
is very hard to forsake what we have been 
long accustomed to, if by any means we 
can comply with it; and the custom of 
drinking drams of any kind is, we know, 
as hard to get free from as any custom 
whatever; therefore, I foresee, that if you 
again open gin-shops under the denomi- 
nation of coffee-houses or ale-houses, we 
shall presently have a new deluge of all 
those calamities, which were so severely 
felt, and so much complained of in the 
year 1736. 

I shall grant, my lords, the Jaw then 
made has not proved effectual, and,, in- 
deed, no reasonable man expected it 
should; because by making the prohibi- 
tion so whimsically general, you gave a 
thorough turn to the spirit of the people, 
and turned their contempt of gin-selling 
and gin-drinking into a sort of compassion, 
which made the informers liable to be so 
ill treated by the mob. Whereas, if you 
had laid such a duty upon the still-head, 
as would have raised the price of all home- 
made spirits as high as that of brandy or 
rum, and made proper regulations for pre- 
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venting the continuing of licences to such 
as made an ill use of them, it would have 
put it out of the power of indigent persons 
to get drunk with such liquors, and the 
fury of the mob would have been directed 
against any man that offered to sell them 
in a clandestine way, I believe, with more 
violence, and, I am sure, with more rea- 
son than it is now directed against little 
clandestine brothel-houses. Every trades- 
man, every mechanic, every day-labourer, 
would have looked upon a clandestine 
smuggling gin-house as a trap for his 
wife, his son, or his daughter, and the 
whole neighbourhood would have rejoiced 
to see the keeper of such a house sent to 
Bridewell. Even the poorest sort would 
have considered, that if they or any of their 
family wanted a single dram upon an emer- 
gency, they might, and could afford to 
purchase it at the next ale-house; but 
when the poor found themselves at once 
totally excluded from the use of any sort 
of spirituous liquors, and the rich, I mean 
those who could purchase two gallons, at 
the same time indulged with as free, and 
as cheap an use of it as ever they had be- 
fore, it so raised their indignation, that it 
was impossible to suppose, the law could 
be executed in any, much less in a free 
country. 
Such a law as this, my lords, would 
have put an effectual end to all the evils 
that were then, or are now complained of; 
but can this be expected from, can it be 
said to be the design of this Bill? No, my 
lords: the design is plainly to encourage 
this abominable and pernicious vice, and to 
make it a fund for bringing money into his 
majesty’s exchequer. Is this consistent 
with the public good? Isit consistent with 
the common rules of humanity ? Is it con- 
sistent with common prudence? A famous 
writer upon Ways and Means* has many 
years ago told us, that where the use of 
any commodity is pernicious to the interest 
of the nation, or prejudicial to the health 
of the people, such an excise may there 
be laid, as may amount to a prohibition of 
the commodity ; for which reason he even 
then advised laying such a duty upon 
brandy and spirits, as might amount to a 
poe for, says he, the loss to the 
ing’s revenue would be recompensed by 
an increase in the customs upon wine, and 
in the excise upon other liquors, the con- 
sumption whereof they undoubtedly hin- 
der, as well as that of flesh and corn. And 


* Dr. Davenant. 
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to this I will add, that if any duty at all be 
laid upon any such commodity as this au- 
thor mentions, the parliament ought to 
take care to make it such a duty as may 
very near amount to a prohibition ; for let 
the use of it be never so pernicious to the 
interest of the nation, or prejudicial to the 
health of the people, if it be made a fund 
for bringing money into the king’s exche- 

uer, the king’s ministers will encourage 
the consumption, and will neglect to exe- 
cute, or pervert any laws you can make 
for preventing of diminishing that con- 
sumption. 

This, I affirm, my lords, will be the con- 
sequence, and every man who considers, 
must from experience assent to what I af- 
firm. Too great a number of ale-houses 
or taverns is certainly a nuisance, and of 
the most pernicious consequence both to 
the health and the industry of the people, 
which was the reason for introducing the 
custom of granting licences: when this 
custom was first established, no licence was 
granted, unless upon enquiry it was found, 
that such a house was in that place really 
wanted for the convenience of the neigh- 
bourhood, or for the accommodation of 
travellers; but since the high duties and 
excises have been laid upon wines, and 
upon beer and ale, has such an enquiry 
eyer been made? Has not a licence been 
granted to every one that asked it? Has 
not the execution of our laws against 
drunkenness and tippling been most egre- 

iously neglected ? This my lords, will be 
the consequence of the duty now proposed 
to be laid on gin. The duty proposed is 
not near so high as to amount to a prohi- 
bition: it is not so high as to prevent the 
excessive use of that liquor among the 
meanest sort of people: it is not designed 
as such: it is designed asa fund for bring- 
ing money into the king’s exchequer ; and 
therefore we may depend upon it, that the 
use of this commodity, and even the ex- 
cessive use of it, will be encouraged, or at 
least connived at by the king’s ministers, 
and by all those under their direction. The 
justices of peace may, perhaps, for the first 

ear or two, refuse granting a licence to a 

ouse known to be designed to be made a 
gin-shop, under the pretence of being a 
coffee-house or ale-house; but they will 
soon have private directions, and a licence 
will be granted to every one that desires if. 

I cannot therefore, my lords, consent to 
a Bill, which will so certainly tend to en- 
courage the use, nay the excessive use of 
this pernicious commodity; and Iam the 
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mote positively determined against this 
Bill, breniee nae the duty thereby to 
be imposed is to be made a fund for bor- 
rowing a large sum of money. If the duty 
were to be imposed but for a year or two, 
I should be under very little concern, be- 
cause, I am convinced, the fatal conse- 
quences that will ensue from giving sucha 
loose to the excessive use of this commo- 
dity, will soon oblige us to take some ef- 
fectual method, if possible, for putting a 
stop to it; but when the duty is mort- 
gaged, and a large new debt contracted 
upon the credit of it, we can take no me- 
thod for putting a stop to the excessive 
use of this commodity, without mortgaging 
the Sinking Fund for the payment of that 
debt. For this reason 1 look upon the 
Bill now before us as a mask only for con- 
cealing a design to mortgage the Sinking 
Fund. It was supposed, and very reason- 
ably supposed by those who have formed 
this design, that the parliament would not 
be prevailed with to mortgage the Sinking 
Fund, for supporting so romantic an ex- 
pence as we now seem to be entering into; 
ut, thought they, if we can prevail with 
the parliament to lay a small duty upon 
in, and to mortgage that duty, with the 
Sinking Fund as a collateral security, the 
public safety will soon oblige them to an- 
nililate the principal, and then the whole 
debt must fall upon the collateral security. 
This, I shall grant, is an ingenious con- 
trivance, but it is easily seen through; and 
therefore your lordships must all be con- 
vinced, that the question now before you 
is, Whether you will agree to mortgage 
the Sinking Fund for supporting Hanover 
troops, that, in my opinion, can be of no 
service to us or any of our allies. This, 
my lords, is truly the case, and truth wil 
at last break through that veil which is now 
The duties payable upoa 
spirituous liquors sold by retaif, and upon 
licenses for selling them by retail, make 
now a part of the Sinking Fund: these 
you are to abolish, and to impose new du- 
ties in their stead, upon which you are to 
raise a new debt. Is not this properly 
mortgaging a part of the Sinking Fund? 
But this is not all: by the loose you are 
now to give to the retailing of such liquors, 
the spirit will in a year or two become a 
general and violent against the public re 
tailers of gin, as it was in the year 1736: 
ie will then be obliged to annihilate the 
und you are now creating, by laying su 
a duty on the still-head as will amount 
very near to d proliibition ; dnd thus at !34 


4901) 
| the debt contracted upon. that fund must 
' become a mortgage upon the Sinking 


i Fund. This is therefore the true question | 


‘ now before you, Whether you will agree 
: to mortgage the Sinking Fund? gs this 
r ought not, I think, to be done but in a 
; case of the last extremity, and as no such 
, £ase can be supposed to exist at present, 1 
aE therefore be against committing the 


Lord Bathurst : 


; My lords; as the noble Jord who 
_ spoke last has often in this House given 

oofs of the acuteness of his discerning 
culty: as no man who knows him can 
doubt ofhis great capacity, I am surprised, 
he should so far mistake the design of this 
Bill, as to suppose it intended to encou- 


Tage or promote the excessive drinking of 


_Bpirituous liquors of any kind. I shall 

readily agree with his lordship in all he 
_ has.said aboutthe fatal consequences of this 

vice: I shall grant, that it impairs the 
health and debauches the morals of those 
’ that are subject to it: I shall admit, that it 
gay happen to be of dangerous conse- 
quence to the public quiet: but all this is 
an argument far the a Aether than 
- ‘pgainst it, because, I think, it is ent, 
that this Bill, if ed into ye will 
- diminish at least the consumption of this 
- liquor. I know, my lords, that the Bill 
pow proposed to be repealed was designed 
- 48 a total prohibition of the retail of all 
’ &pirituous liquors: the duty laid upon all 
such liquorssoldby retail, undertwo gallons, 
was so high, that no man could propose to 
retail them fairly; and the daty upon 
_ dicences was so extravagant, that, I believe, 
the projector of the Bill did not expect 
that any man in the kingdom would take 
out a licence; and accordingly not above 
two, I think, in the whole kingdom did 
take out any such licence. That Bill was 


therefore designed as a.total prohibition of 


the retail trade, and actually proved a pro- 
hibition of any fair trade in that way; but 
very one knows, it did not diminish the 
consumption, nor prevent the excessive 
‘use of spirituous liquors. They were not, 
it is true, retailed publicly and avowedly, 
but they were clandestinely retailed in 
every coffee-house and ale-house, and in 
many shops and private houses; so that 
the use and even the abuse of spirituous 
liquors continued as frequent, though not 
80 apparent, as before the act was made, 
and the ccnsumption rather increased 
than diminished, as appears from the 
(VOL. AI.) 
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amount of the duty for these last two 


ears. 
. Thus, my lords, the'case stands at pre- 
sent: the perniciousness of these liquors, 
when drank to excess, is upon all hands 
admitted: an attempt hag been made to 
prevent this excess, but by doing too 
much we have done nothing. This Bill is 
therefore designed as a new experiment, 
in order to correct the faults of the former, 
and,I hope, it will have its effect. We 
find by experience, we cannot’ absolutely 
prevent the retailing of such liquors; ba. 
cause if we prevent their being retailed in 
an open fair way, they will be retailed in 
a clandestine smuggling manner. What 
then are we to do? Does not common 
sense point out to us the most proper me- 
thod, which is, to allow their being pub- 
licly retailed, but to lay such a duty 
upon the still-head and upon licences, as, 
without amounting to a prohibition, will 
make them come so dear to the consumer, 
that the poor will not be able to launch 
out into an excessive use of them. This, 
I am persuaded, will be the consequence 
of what is now proposed: the duty pro- 
posed upon licences is so moderate, that 
every ale-house and coffee-house in the 
kingdom will take out a licence; con- 
sequently those liquors will be openly and 
fairly retailed by great numbers of peoples. 
but this duty, together with the duty pro- 
posed to be laid upon the still-head, will 
raisé the price so, as to put it out of the 
power of the meaner sort of people to 
purchase too great a quantity of them, 
without putting it out of their power to 
have a single dram when it is absolutel 
necessary for the support of nature, whi 
is often the case in this cold climate, espe- 
cially in damp foggy weather, or in marshy 
or fenny parts of the country. 

Thus, my lords, the additional duties 
will pada the excess when the liquor is 
purchased from a fair retailer, and the 
great number of fair retailers will make 
it difficult for any one to retail in a clan- 
destine manner. The law which is by tlus 
Bill to be repealed could not, we know, 
be executed, br want of informers whose 
veracity could be depended on. This will 
nat be the case after this Bill is passed into 
a law ; because every man who takes out 
a.licence will be bound in interest to de- 
tect and inform against clandestine re- 
tailers, so that it is to be hoped there will 
be soon no such retailer in the kingdom ; 
and it will be casy to keep fair retailers 
under some sort of order, because a man’s 

(4H). 
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licence may be ‘taken from him, if he 
should appear to be one who encourages 
or allows excessive drinking of spirituous 
liquors in Is house. I therefore wonder 
how it.can be supposed, that this Bill will 
encourage or promote the excessive use of 
such liquors. Can this be supposed of a 
Bill which is designed to bring the retail 
-of such liquors ander proper regulations ? 
Can it be supposed, that the doubling of 
the duty upon any commodity will en- 
‘crease the consumption of it? * Nitimur 
‘in vetitum’ is I know a common proverb, 
and may be assigned as one of the reasons 
for the late increase in the consumption of 
spirituous liquors; but this reason is now 
to be taken away, and suppose the inclina- 
tions of the poor should continue as strong 
as before, I think, the impossibility of their 
being able to drink so much after this Bill 
is passed, as they did before, may be de- 
monstrated; for as the duties are now to 
be doubled upon all home made spirits, 
and as experience has shewn, that when a 
duty of one penny is laid upon any com- 
modity, the retailer lays another, it may 
‘be reckoned, that the same quantity of 
ol will next year cost 500,000/. more 
than it did this year, which isa much 
larger additional sum than our poor gin- 
drinkers can possibly raise, and therefore 
they must necessarily retrench in the 
quantity they make use of, in proportion 
as the price is advanced. 
_ I am therefore convinced, my lords, 
that this Bill will have an immediate effect 
as tothe preventing of all clandestine re- 
tailing of spirituous liquors, which is in it- 
self of great consequence, because it will 
enable the government in a great measure 
to prevent the excessive use ; and this, I 
think, is the only grievance complained of, 
for I never heard that a single moderate 
dram, even of the pernicious liquor called 
gin, was either a crime or asin; and 
whatever some abstemious and whimsical 
physicians may say, others will tell you, 
that a moderate dram of some sort of 
spirituous liquors or other, or what in their 
terms is called a cordial, is necessary upon 
many occasions for the relief or support of 
nature: nay, even the most abstemious 
among them will prescribe a dram or cor- 
dia], when they are paid the usual fee for 
their prescription, and their friend the 
apothecary & most extravagant price for 
what he purchases, as other gin retailers 
do, for a mere trifle from the distiller. 
Beside this good effect, my lords, of 
preventing the clandestine retailing of gin, 
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the Bill will certamly diminish the con- 
sumption, in my opinion, at least one third 
and this diminution will as certainly fal 
upon the abuse, and not upon the mode- 
rate use of this liquor ; for when necessity 
requires, even the poor will still be able 
to purchase, but by the advance of the 
price, it wil be put out of their power to 
commit a debauch, or, at least, not so fre- 

uently as they may now do; and if it 
should appear, that the price is still too 
low for preventing the poor from intoxi- 
cating themselves frequently with thi 
liquor, you may double or treble the duty 
next session ; for the duty itself, so far as 
I can find, is not to be mortgaged: itis 
only the duty upon licences that is to be 
mortgaged, and that duty, will I believe, 
continue to be a sufficient fund for all 
that is to be borrowed upon it, even 
though you should raise the duty upon 
the still-head so high as to amount tos 
prohibition of all home made spirits, which, 
on account of our British distillery, I hope 
you will never do. There is therefore 
no danger of the sinking fund’s being 


‘mortgaged, by the money to be raised in 


consequence of this Bill, and if there were, 
if the sinking fund were now directly to 
be mortgaged, the circumstances we are 
in at present, and the dangerous circum- 
stances the affairs of Europe are in, would 
be a sufficient excuse for it. 

I shall grant, my lords, that in time of 
peace, the sinking fund ought to be deem- 
ed sacred, and ought never to be convert- 
ed to any use but that of discharging 4 
part of our public debts; but in time of 
war, and when the nation is in immediate 
danger, the most sacred treasure may and 
ought to be made use of, when it becomes 
necessary for our immediate preservation. 
For this reason, if the question now betcze 
us were really what the noble lord-says It 
is, I should be under no difficulty in gi- 
ing it an affirmative; because, I think, 
our very being, or at least our inde- 
pendency, must attend the fate of the pre- 
sent war in Germany ; for if the German 
empire should be brought under a de- 
pendency upon France, which may pro- 
bably be the event of the present wal, 
if we do not most strenuously interpose, I 
am sure, we could not long support our- 
selves as a nation independent of thst 
monarchy. But this, as I have shewn, & 
not the question now before us: the sink- 
ing fund may be added as a collateral 
security, because it is not known what the 
duty upon licences may produce ; this 5 
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necessary for enabling the government to 
borrow money at a low interest ; but I do 
not think the sinking fund is im the least 
danger of becoming liable to that debt, for 
which it is to be made a collateral security. 
And as the Bill now before us repeals a 
law which was always deemed whimaical, 
and has been found ineffectual: as it esta- 
blishes a method for preventing the ex- 
cessive use of spirituous liquors, which, I 
am convinced, will have a great effect ; 
and as it will furnish the government with 
asum of money which is necessary upon 
the present occasion, and which cannot, 
I think, be in any other way so. conve- 
niently raised, 1 shall be for having the 
Bill passed into a law, and consequently 
I shall be for the present motion. 


The Bishop of Oxford :* 


My lords; the question, which in 
this debate ought to be first discussed, is, 
Whether the retailing of spirituous liquors 
in small quantities ought at any rate to 
be permitted; and upon this question I 
can determine myself without the least 
hesitation: we may allow them to be dis- 
air but we ought not, I wish we never 

allowed them to be retailed. The 
drinking them to excess must by eve 
one be condemned, and indeed the drink- 
Ing of any strong or intoxicating liquors 
to excess must be condemned by every 
man who has either religion or common 
sense. But the difference between spiri- 
tuous and other strong liquors lies in this; 
of all other strong quae @ man must 
drink a large quantity, and must be at it 
a long time, before he is quite deprived of 
his reason: he has time to reflect of what 
he is about, and, I am told, even the liquor 
itself becomes nauseous before a man can 
be quite fuddied; so that a man must put 
sort of force upon himself, before he can 
swallow down so much of any other sort 
of strong liquor as to deprive himself of 
i sense and reason. But with spirituous 
liquor the case is vastly different: a small 
quantity, no more perhaps than a man 
Can swallow down at a draught, deprives 
of all reason and reflection, and the 
Compounding distillers have contrived so 
many ways for rendering the spirit palata- 
ble, that it never grows nauseous, but on 
Contrary, the sot swallows it down 


* Dr. Thomas Secker, whose Manuscript 
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with pleasure, even when he has scarcely - 
the power to hold it to his head. 

‘Thus your lordships see, that, with re- 
gard to the temptation, there is a very 
great difference between spirituous liquors 
and other sorts of strong liquors; and 
with regard to the consequences of drink- 
ing to excess, there is likewise a vast dif- 
ference. An excess in strong liquors 
may make a man drunk, an excess in spi- 
rituous liquors makes him mad. A man 
who peta drink with beer or ale, or even 
with wine, generally goes to sleep, he is 
seldom mischievous; but a man who gets 
drunk with spirituous liquors, seldom goes | 
to sleep before be does mischief, either to 
himsell or some other person. An habi- 
tual drinking of strong liquors to excess 
may bring the gout, but an habitual drink- 
ing of spirituous liquors to excess brings 
certain, and often sudden death. As the 
pernicious consequences of drinkin ie 
tuous liquors to excess are acknowledged 
even by those who appear as advocates 
for this Bill, I shall not insist much upon 
them, but permit me to remind your lord- 
ships of the horrible scenes that appeared 

ublicly in our streets before passing the 
aw, which you are now to repeal. Almost 
in every street we had two or three gin- 
shops filled with such company as no 
sober man could view without horror, and 
et this was not the worst: there was an 
invisible scene still more horrible to think 
of; for they tell me, every one of these 
gin-shops had a back shop or cellar, strow- 
ed every morning with fresh straw, where 
those that got drunk were thrown, men 
and women promiscuously together: here 
they might commit what wickedness they 
leased, and by sleeping out the dose they 
bad taken, make themselves ready to take 
another, if they could find money to pay 
for it. These open scenes of wickedness 
we have got rid of by the law you are 
now to repeal. But this law, it is said, 
did not put a stop to the consumption: 
though spirituous liquors were not pub- 
licly, they were privately retailed as much 
as ever: I am sorry for it, my lords, but 
this shall never be an argument with me 
for allowing a public retail: I shall always 
be for confining vice as much as possible 
to holes and corncrs; and it must be al- 
lowed, that the temptation can never be 
so great or so general, as when we have 
a public shop at every corner, where a 
or passenger is often drawn in by some 
fend, perhaps some female friend, and b 
variety of company and example, as we 
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as by the nature of the liquor itself, is in- 
ticed to drink too much. 

It is this temptation, my lords, whiclr by 
public shops is thrown into every man’s 
way, that makes me against admitting of 
any public retail, and I wish it were possi- 
ble to prevent any private. I shall not 
take upon me to blame our magistrates 
and officers of justice ; but if the law now 
in being be such a one as cannot be exe- 
cuted, surely it may, and ought to be 
amended. Surely some law may, and 
ought to be contrived, which may be exe- 
cuted; for even the private retail of spi- 
rituous liquors produces daily most terrible 
mischiefs. But the other day, as I have 
been credibly informed, there were two 
children murdered by giving them a spoon- 
ful of that pernicious liquor called gin, 
and many children are murdered in the 
womb, or upon the breast, by the mother’s 
drinking too plentifully of that inticing and 
bewitching liquor, which is certainly poi- 
sonous, when taken in too great a quantity, 
_ and the poison is the more dangerous, be- 
cause it never nauseates, but, on the con- 
trary, ptfovokes a second draught, the se- 
cond a third, and so on, till the unhappy 
patient has taken too great a dose; and 
when one dose is wore off by sleep, it leaves 
such a languor as makes a new dose neces- 
sary for recruiting the spirits, which is the 
reason, that those who once begin to de- 
bauch in this sort of liquor, seldom give 
over r ane the dose, till they have 
dosed themselves into their graves. Poi- 
sons, my lords, of all sorts, ought to be 
confined to the apothecary’s shop, where 
the master’s character, and eet his bread, 
depends upon his not administering too 
great a dose to any person whatever, and 
where the price is generally too high for 
any poor man tocommitadebauch. Will 
you then commit the care of dispensing 
this poison to every ale-house-keeper in 
the kingdom, I may say to every man in 
the kingdom, who is willing to pay half a 
crown to the justices, aid twenty shillings 
a year to the government for a licence ? 
Will you enable them to dispense this 
poison at so cheap a rate, that a poor 
thoughtless creature may get drunk for 
three-pence, and may purchase immediate 
death for a shilling ? A cordial may be ne- 
cessary in some distempers, and may be of 
service to the patient, when moderately 
and skilfully administered ; but no climate, 
no temperature of the air, can make a dram 
of spirituous liquors necessary to a person 
im full health and vigour. Even in our 
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weather, or in thé. most fenny 
arts of the country, I am convinced, 2 
raught of good warm beer would have a 
better effect against the inclemency of the 
weather, than a dram of any kind; and 
therefore, there is no necessity for admt- 
ting of any public retail. 

But this Bill, we are fold, is intended © 
for putting an end to the clandestine retal | 
trade now carried on, and that by e- 
hancing the price of the commodity, it mill 
diminish the consumption. As to its pot- 
ting an end to the clandestine retail trade, 
I believe, it will have in a great measure 
its effect ; for very few will run the risk of 
carrying on a clandestine trade, when they 
may have a licence at so cheap a rate 3 
twenty shillings a year; and by the same 
method you might put an end to every 
other sort of clandestine trade. But a3 to 
the enhancing of the price to the con- 
sumer, or diminishing the consumption, 
this Bill will not, I am convinced, have the 
least effect. Onthe con , the commo- 
dity may, by this Bill, be brought cheaper 
to the consumer; because the distiller, the 
compounder, and the retailer, especially 
the latter, will sell at a less profit; for 
surely the twenty shillings to be paidb 
the retailer is not near equal to the nsk 
every clandestine retailer now runs; and 
both our distillers and compounders knor, 
that they will get more by vending 10,000 
gallons at 3d. per gallon profit, than by 
vending 1,000 gallons at 6d. per gallon 
profit; therefore, in order to increase the 
consumption, or at ‘least to prevent it 
being diminished, they will certainly, ™ 
my opinion, take the duty upon themselves, 
and sell their liquors to the retailer at the 
very same price they sold it before this 
new duty was imposed. That vet will 
be able to do so, 1 have reason to Delieve, 
from the great estates some of them have. 
of late years amassed, and from the low 

rice such liquors are sold for in Holland ; 
for if our distillers would content them- 
selves with as little profit, I can see "0 
reason why they may not sell their hquors 
as cheap as the Dutch distillers do thet 

From hence, my lords, I think, J have 
reason to suppose, that our home-made 
spirits will be sold as cheap to the con- 
sumer after this new duty takes place, 4 
ever they were before. Whether or no 
am right in my conjecture, will soon 3p- 
pear from experience; and if it should 3p- 
pear to be right, what therrwill your lord- 
ships have done? You will have revived 
that terrible grievance, which was so mach, 
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and so justly complained of seven years 
ago; and you will not then, perhaps, have 
it in your power to apply any remedy or 
redress; for if the consumption be m- 
creased, as I think it will, i will bring in 
such a considerable revenue, that no ad- 
ministration will be willing to part with it, 
or consent to any law for weureaiue the 
grievance, because it will annihilate, or 
very much diminish the revenue. This is 


- danger which your lordships should se- 


riously consider, before you give your 


‘ ganction to a law that may, probably, be 
- introductory of so much mischief ; and this 
- @anger is mcreased by the mortgage that 


is now to be made of the duty on licences; 


"for it will be pretended, and with reason 


too, that cannot do any thing that may 


, Jessen the produce of that duty, without 


mortgaged, unless 
. that mortgage; an 


by a short Bill b 


the consent of the ereditors to whom it is 


ou previously pay off 
d how you will be able 
to pay it off, without mortgaging the sink- 


: ing fund, is at present beyond my compre- 


hension; so that the noble lord’s sugges- 


"tion, that the Bill now before us is only a 


mask for concealing a design to mo e 
the sinking fund, is not so void of founda- 
tion as the noble lord who spoke last seems 
to imagine. 

What danger this nation, or the liberties 
of Europe, may be in at present from the 


“ ambitious designs of France, I shall not 
p pretend to determine; but if we are in 


any danger that way, it is a’ melancholy 
consideration, that we must either submit 
to our enemies, or sacrifice the health, the 
industry, nay the lives of our people, for 
the sake of raising a sum of money to de- 
fend ourselves. I hope, we are not yet 
brought under such a dilemma. It is not 
my province to study ways and means, 
but those that do have, I hope, en petto, 
several methods for raising money, less 
hurtfal than what-fs now proposed. e 
sinking fund ought, I grant, to be kept as 
sacred as possible ; but rather than 

to such a destructive method as this, I 


‘should be for mortgaging the sinking fand 


in a direct manner, and without any dis- 
guise; and as this may be done speedily, 
rought into the other 
Tiouse, as soon as your lordships have re- 
jected this, our public affairs, either abroad 
or at home, can ho way suffer by i 


reccans 
‘this Bill; for which reason, I shall very 
‘freely give my negative to the motion. 


Lord Talbot: 
My iords; though the sinking 
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fund was at first designed, and was 
appropriated to the payment of out 
lic debts contrasted | efore 1716, yet 
as there was no stipulation nor engage- 
ment between the public and its cre- 
ditors when that fund was established, I 
was always of opinion, that the public 
might make use of it in cases of necessity, 
and in such cases only ; for I never thought 
that it ought to be wantonly meddled with, 
or 7 sre towards supporting the expence 
of Spithead expeditions, and much less 
that it might be applied towards giving a 
sham relief to our landed gentlemen, by 
making them pay 700,000/. instead of 
500,000/. which was the case of taking the 
salt duty frem the sinking fund, upon a 
‘abeladeitg of giving relief to our poor la- 
ourers and manufacturers, and reviving 
it the very next year, upon a pretence of 
freeing our landed gentlemen from the 
payment of one shilling in the pound land 
tax for one year. ; 

In this respect, my lords, 1 am still of 
the same opinion: if our ministers are re- 
solved to exert themselves with vigour, im 
conjunction with our allies, for supporting 
a balance of power in Europe, I be not 
only for applying the annual produce of 
the sinking fund te the service of the 
war, but even for mortgaging some part of 
it, if it should become absolutely neces- 

to do so; _ but if we are only to make 
a shew of our armies in Flanders, as we 
formerly did of our squadrons at the Bas- 
timentos, and upon the coasts of Spain, 
which I am afraid will at last a to be 
the case, for such a purpose, I think, our 
sinking fund ought not to be meddled 
with, much less mortgaged, either direct- 
ly or indirectly ; therefore, whether yor 
1) the sinking fund directly, or 
by way of collateral secufity, my approba- 
tion must d upon the use i» 
made of the money so raised: if a preper 
use be made of the money, I shall approve 
of the mortgage, because, as I have said, it 
was always my opinion, that the public had 
aright to make use of the sinking fund 
in cases of necessity. But as several lords 
have, upon former occasions, 
themselves of a cont opinion, I must 
ny I am nota little surprized to see some 
them now proposing as a collateral se- 
curity, the mortgage of a fund which they 
then deemed so sacredly appropriated to 
the payment of our public debts, that no 
necessity whatever ought to prevail with 
us toapply even its annual produce to any 
other purpose. 
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‘The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; ifthe subject we are now 
upon were properly and fully understood, 
I cannot think, the regulations proposed 
by this Bill would occasion any dispute, 
and therefore 1 shall beg leave to give you 
a short history of the British distillery, 
which has been of great benefit to this na- 
tion, and may be of much greater if pro- 
perly encouraged and regulated. I shall 
readily agree with the learned prelate, 
that if it were possible, it would be very 
right to confine spirits of all kinds to the 
apothecary’s shop, and to take care that 
they should never be dispensed from thence 
but by the advice ofa physician, or to per- 
sons labouring under some real infirmity. 
This, I believe, would be of service both 
to the health and morals of the people: 
nay, if you should do as the Mahometans 
have done, if you should make the tastin 
of any sort of strong liquor heretical, aad 

revail so far as to prevent any person’s 

eing ever guilty of this heresy, which, by 
the bye, they never could do, I believe, it 
would do no harm either to the health or 
the morals of the people; and, I am sure, 
it would save them a great deal of money 
and time. But this has always been 
deemed, and in these cold climates, I be- 
lieve, it will always be found to be impos- 
sible. Spirituous liquors, as well as other 
strong liquors, the people will drink, and 
if you do not allow them to do it openly, 
where the government can keep the use of 
such liquors under some regulations, they 
will do it privately, where the govern- 
ment has no power to regulate: If you 
do not furnish them with spirits of your 
own manufacture, which costs the nation 
little or nothing, they will furnish them- 
selves with spirits of a foreign, which car- 
ries off yearly large sums of money, and 
diminishes greatly the general balance of 
Nhe trade. This was the case before our 

ritish distillery was brought to any per- 
fection; for large quantities of French 
.brandies and other foreign spirits were 
yearly imported, which was a grievance 
complained of, so long ago as in the reign 
of king Charles the first. 

The cause of this great importation was 
then, I suppose artfully, imputed to the 
‘unskilfulness of our British distillers, and 
to their extracting their spirits from bad 
‘materials, which prevented their being 
made use of generally among the people; 
and this was made a pretence, in the 14th 
- year of that reign, when exclusive charters 
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and patents were very common, because 
of the advantages accruing therefrom to 
courtiers: I say, it was then a pretence 
for incorporating the distillersin and about 
London, and granting them the sole privi- 
lege of making spirits aod vinegar in the 
cities of London and Westminster, and 
within 21 miles round the same. But thu 
proved no cure for the disease ; and indeed 
no man of any knowledge in trade can 
suppose, that a monopoly will ever improve 
or increase a manufacture. The importa- 
tion of French brandies continued as great 
as ever, and increased to such a degree, 
that it was loudly complained of in the 
reigns of Charles and James the second; 
but during that period of time, our court 
was too much Frenchified to attempt any 
thing against an importation from France. 
At last the Revolution took place, and the 
interest of England, as well as the nature 
of trade, began to be better understood, 
and more impartially cultivated: accord- 
ingly in the second year of king William 
and queen Mary, an act was passed for 
encouraging the distilling of brandy and 
spirits from corn; whereby it was enacted, 
That during the continuance of that act, 
any person might distil for sale any low 
wines or spirits from drink brewed from 
malted corn, only paying the duties, and 
being subject to the penalties as other dis- 
tillers; and all letters patent made, or to 
be made, for the sole making of brandy or 
other spirits from corn of any sort, as a 
new invention, were thereby declared void. 
As this act, my lords, gave a full liberty 
to every one to exercise the trade of dis- 
tilling, and as all trade and commerce with 
France was then prohibited, it gave a real 
encouragement to the British distillery, 
and very much increased the consumptioa 
of home-made spirits, the advantage of 
which was sensibly felt by our farmers, be- 
cause it opened to them a market for their 
spoilt and coarse sorts of corn, which the 
never before could make any thing ot; 
therefore the act which was at first made 
for five years, was continued for one year 
longer, and though it then expired, yet the 
benefitaccruing to thenation, by thusiaying 
the business or trade open, was so sensibly 
felt, that by a clause in an act passed the 
very next year, 1 mean the 8th and Sthof 
king William, it was enacted, That any per: 
son who had then set up, or should after 
wardsset up any works or offices for making 
or distilling forsale, any low wines orspints, 
from drink brewed from malted corn & 
cyder, giving notice to the commissioner 
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of excise, within ten after the enter- 
ing such office or work, might follow such 
-work, and might refine the spirits of their 
-own making, paying the duties, and being 
subject to the fines and penalties as other 
distillers. The trade being thus laid en- 
tirely open by a perpetual law, many per- 
sons set up in London and Westminster 
as well as other places, who were not free 
of the company erected, as I have men- 
tioned, by king Charles the Ist; and though 
that company had then no right from their 
charter to prosecute any person for so 
doing, yet as all companies are for mono- 
polizing, this company took advantage of 
the act in queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
brought actions against many of the dis- 
_ tillers, not free of their company, for using 
an art or mystery, in which they had not 
served an apprenticeship of seven years; 
but so carefil was the legislature to pre- 
vent every thing that might be a discou- 
ragement to our distillery, that in the last 
year of queen Anne, an end was put to 
these and such like actions, by enacting, 
that any.person might distil brandy or 
‘spirits from British malt or cyder, without 
being liable to be prosecuted on_ this 
clause of the said statute of queen Eliza- 
beth. And inthe Mutiny Act passed the 
first year of the late king, the houses 
of distillers, who did not allow of tipplin 
in their houses, were expressly sxeapied 
from being burdened with the quartering 
of soldiers, which exception has been 
repeated in every Mutiny Act passed since 
that time. Nay even till the latter end of 
the late reign, the legislature continued its 
fondness for encouraging the British dis- 
tillery; for in the 12th of his late majesty 
it was enacted, That if any merchant im- 
porter should refuse to pay the duties for 
wines, as being damaged, corrupt, or un- 
merchantable, which by a former act 
were, in that case, to be staved and de- 
stroyed, the commissioners of the customs 
might cause such wines to be put into 
warehouses, and publicly sold, in order 
to be distilled into brandy, or made into 
vinegar. 

My lords, under these repeated favours 
and encouragements, the British distillery 
flourished and increased to a great degree, 
so that not only large sums were thereby 
saved yearly to the nation by preventing 
the importation of foreign spirits, but great 

uantities were exported yearly to Africa 
and other places.. In the mean time an 
evil arose imperceptibly from what in all 
other trades is an advantage: our distillers 
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became so expert in their business, and 
sold their manufacture so cheap, that our 
poor began to drink it extravagantly, and 
to commit freqnent debauches in it, to the 
destruction of their health, their morals, 
and their industry. This evil became at _ 
last so great, that it gave a violent turn to 
the spirit of the legislature, and nothing 
could satisfy but a total prohibitidn of all 
compound spirits which were the most 
palatable, and consequently most used as 
well as most abused by our poor. This 
occasioned that law of the 2d of his 
 iatry majesty, the prearmble of which 
1as been read to you, and by which a 
duty of five shillings per gallon, over and 
above all other duties, was laid on all com- 
pound spirits, and every retailer of such | 
spirits was obliged to have a licence, and 
to pay 20/. yearly forthe same. This was 
really a total prohibition of any man’s re- 
tailing such spirits in an open and fair 
manner; but many continued to do it pri- 
vately, and the law was evaded by making 
and retailing a simple sort of spirit, in de- 
rision called parliament brandy, so that 
the debauching in spirituous liquors con- 
tinued as general among the poor as ever. 
The law being thus found to be ineffectual, 
and our farmers complaining of the loss of 
a market for their coarse sort of corn, it 
gave anew and a contrary violent turn to 
the spirit of the legislature ; and in the 6th 
year of his present majesty’s reign, the 
said act was repealed, without making any 
regulation for preventing the excessive use 
of such liquors. This, my lords, of course 
apa a very bad effect: the poor 
ing restored to their liberty of getting 
drunk as usual, like men set free from a 
jail, they made a most extravagant use of 
that liberty ; and this revived in the legis- 
lature a spirit more violent than ever 
against the use of any sort of spirituous 
liquor, which occasioned the passing of a 
law in the 9th year of his present majesty, 
by which the retailing of spirituous liquors 
of any kind was in effect absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

From the bad success of the former 
prohibitory law, one would have thought, 
my lords, that our legislature should have 
been more cautious upon this occasion. 
The impossibility of executing the law 
proposed was foretold bymany, both within 
doors and without ; but so furious was our 
zeal, that no heed was given to such pro- 

hecies, and consequently the law, which 
is now to be repealed, was passed without 
any great opposition. What was the cor- 
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2? No man could, no man would 
observe the law; and it gave such a tura to 
the spirit of the people, that no man could 
with safety venture to become .an informer. 
Even the very commencement of the law 
"exposed us tothe danger of a rebellion : an 
insurrection of the populace wasthreatened, 
nay the government had information of 
its being actually designed, and very 
wisely'ordered the troops to be drawn out 
and posted in the several places where the 
mob was likely to assemble, which, per- 
haps, prevented a great deal of bloodshed, 
and the law began to be executed without 
any forcible opposition. As there were 
multitudes of offenders, there was pre- 
sently a multitude of informations; but as 
soon as any man was known to be an in- 
former, he was assaulted and pelted b 
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the mob, wherever they could meet with | 
him. <A voble peer was obliged to open | 
his gates to one of these unfortunate crea- | 
tures, in order te protect him from the. 
mob, who were in dul cry, and would pro-_ 
bably have tore him to pieces, if they : 


could have laid ‘hold of him ; for they had 
before actually murdered some of these 
informers. This was not the only diffi- 
culty: the magistrates themselves were in 
danger if they appeared zealous in the 
execution -of this law: the prosecutions 
avere vastly expensive, and wnen the-per- 
eon was convicted, seldom any thing could 
‘be recovered, so that it put the govern- 
ment to an infinite expence. _ 

Thus, my ‘lords, this new prohibitory 
‘law increased -the evil it was intended to 
remove; so-that the excessive use of spi- 
fituous liquors is now more general, and 
more ‘frequent than ever it was heretofore. 
‘In this case, my lords, is it not necessar 
to do something for -lessening at least, if 

ou cannot remove this evil, which has 
‘Deen so long, and is now so loudly com- 
plained of ? at can ity do? surely you 
will not do as you did before: you will 
mot repeal this prohibitory law, without 
substituting semething in its stead. This 
is what is intended by the Bill now before 
us. We cannot, we find, entirely prevent 
the use of spirituous liquors; and there- 
‘fore, if we could, we ought not to prevent, 
or too much discourage the use of our 
own. It would destroy the British distil- 
‘lery, which is now of so much advantage 
‘to the nation, and maintains, or-helps to 
maintain great numbers of people: it 
-would again expose us to an inundation of 
French brandies. . The moderate use of 
‘spirituous liquors, especially -those of .our 
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own manufacture, is not what is, or ought 
to be complained of: it is the excessive 
use that is attended with all those fatal 
consequences which have been mentioned. 
Does not common sense in this case point 
out to us, that we ought to endeavour to 
prevent the excessive, without putting the 
moderate use of our home-made spirits out 
of any one’s power? 

_ My lords, as the excessive use of these 
pe see revails most among our poor sort 
of people, the best and most proper way 
for doing this is, certainly, in my opinion, 
to lay a small duty upon the still-head 
and another upon licences, and to prevent 
sar clandestine retail. By the duties you 
wil so much enhance the price of the li- 
quor, that the poor will never, or but very 
seldom, be able to purchase a debauch; 
and by preventing a clandestine retail, you 
will always have the retailers under your 
eye, and may — them if they should 
encourage tippling or drunkenness in their 
houses. Whether the duties proposed 
upon the still-head and upon licences be 
too small, is what I shall not at present 
determine, because it has nothing to do in 
this debate: it can come under your con- 
sideration no where, but when you are in 
& committee upon the Bill. However, at 
present, I shall beg leave to observe, that 
if you make the duties too high, y.ou can- 
not prevent a clandestine trade, and will 


deprive the poor even of the moderate use 
.of these liquors in a fair way. of purchase, 


which will be deemed a hardship by the 
populace; and this in a free country will 
render the execution of the law dangerous, 


-if not impracticable. 


‘Upon the whole, my lords, I can find 
no solid objection against this Bill. I 
think it a most necessary Bill, even sup- 
posing, that no part of the supply were 
thereby to be raised. But.as a great part 
of the supply for next year is to be 
by this Bill, 1 begin to suspect, that the 
opposition proceeds chiefly from those 


.who are against our giving the queen of 


Hungary any effectual assistance, and are, 
therefore, for retarding, or disappointing 
his majesty of those supplies that are ne- 
cessary for that purpose. As I am for 
giving her Hungarian majesty the most 
speedy, as well as the most effectual as- 
sistance, I am for expediting with the ut- 
most dispatch, all the supplies necessary 
for that purpose. This adds greatly to 
my zeal, not only for the passing, but for 
the speedy passing of this iil, ani, there- 
fore, I shall heartily concur in.the motion. 
4 


A - 
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method thought of by them. Our reject- 

ing this Bill therefore cad be no interrup- 

ivi actual assistance to 

if it should appear 
that the Bill now before us | to be m Our power; but if none uf 

ers of Europe will join 


sent up to us from the | ot 
with us, 1 do not think it will be in our 


e of that House, such a one 


gs we must either reject or pass without 


amendment; for our amending it in any 
that which relatcs to 


the duties to be imposed, 


if we cannot give her e 
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e will be of worse Conse powers of Europe seem a8 Ye i 
the Bill now | any great forwardness to join with us im 
ecause it will assisting the queen of Hungary, 1 can see 
oviding for the | n° necessity for any extraordinary dis- 
uing year. Tam very far, | patch in our raising the sv plies. B i 
he other House there were, the rejecting 9 this Bill now 
Bill: [think | upon the second reading, 38 
od a right to amend any thod we can take for having the supplies 
as they have raised with dispatch, an 

to be 50, if I can shew; 


ngle acc 


to amend any Bill that comes from us : 
obstinate in no 


us, as we cap be in not yield- 
and when we g° into a com- 
this Bill, 1 am persuaded, the 
ast, or some of his 


make use of this dispute be- 
argument for 


most material part, 
to the quantum of the duties to be laid 


upon the distilling and retailing 0 home- 
made spirits. For my art, 1 am sure 
prized, how any lord of this House cam 
suppose the Bill to be designed for sup- 

ressing or putting @ stop to the excessive 


iy yielding to 
to them ; 


is to raise the supplies, 
into any pernicious method of raising 


them, I shall never make the least scruple 
to reject what they thus proposes because 
they may easily resume the committee of 
73 and means, and there contrive a new 


method of raising the supply, upon finding 
- Plouse had rejecte the first 
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cheaper to the eonsumer by the licensed 
weealler. than it is now sold by the clan- 
destine, and consequently that the poor 
will then be better able to launch out intoa 
debauch with that liquor than they are now. 

I shall grant, my lords, that gin is now 
clandestinely retuiled at most ale-houses, 
and at many other sorts of houses; but 
this is done privately, and to such people 
as the landlord can trust. It is not sold 
openly in a public room, where variety of 
companies meet, and where the example 
of one company incites another to the 
use, perhaps the abuse of this pernicious 
liquor. This will be the case as soon as 
this Bill begins to take place, and the re- 
straint and fear people have now been 
under for almost seven years, will make 
them the more extravagant, when the 
tind themselves at full liberty. This Bill 
will therefore, in my opinion, quite alter 
the old English sort of drunkenness, which 

oceeded from hospitality and good-fel- 
owship: if they did in former days get 
drunk, it was with strong beer or ale, 
which is a sort of soporific. While they 
were drinking they were merry, when 
they got drunk they went to sleep. But 
our modern liquor called gin has con- 
verted drunkenness into madness. It ad- 
mits of nd mirth, no conversation: the 
company grow mad before they well know 
what they are about, and the more they 
drink, the more ripe they grow for any 
wickedness or extravagance. 

Luxury, my lords, is to be taxed, but 
vice prohibited, let the difficulties in exe- 
cuting the law be what they will. Would 
you lay a tax upon a breach of the ten 
commandments? Would not such a tax 
be wicked and scandalous; because it 
would imply an peeence to all those 
who could pay the tax?’ Is not this a re- 
proach most justly thrown by Protestants 
upon the church of Rome? Was it not 
the chief cause of the Reformation? And 
will you follow a precedent which brought 
reproach and ruin upon those that in- 
troduced it? This is the very case now 
before us: you are going to lay a tax, 
and consequently to indulge a sort of 
. drunkenness, which almost necessarily pro- 
duces a breach of every one of the ten 
commandments. Can you expect the re- 
verend bench will approve of this? I am 
convinced, they will not, and therefore, I 
wish, | had seen it full upon this occasion. 
I am sure, I have seen it much fwler upon 
other occasions, in which religion had no 
auch deep coneern. 
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We have already, my lords, several 
sorts of funds in this nation, so many that 
a man must have a good deal of learning 
to be master of them. Thanks to his ma- 
jesty, we have now amongst us the most 
learned man of the nation in this way. I 
wish he would rise up and tell us, what 
name we are togive to this newfund. We 
have already the Civil List Fund, the Sink- 
ing Fund, the Aggregate Fund, the South 
Sea Fund, and God knows! how many 
others. What name we are to give to 
this new fund I know not, unless we are 
to callit the Drinking Fund. It may per- 
haps enable the people of a certain foreign 
territory to drink claret, but it will disable 
the people of this kingdom from drinking 
any thing else but gin; for when a man 
has by gin-drinking rendered himself unfit 
for labour or business, he can purchase no- 
thing else, and then the best thing he can 
do is to drink on till he dies. 

But, my lords, to be serious upon this 
subject, for it is really an affair that de- 
serves your most serious consideration, | 
wish your lordships would declare what is 
truly your meaning by this Bill; for ! 
think it inconsistent with Bear dignity to 
declare what no man in England will be- 
lieve ‘you mean. I therefore wish you 
would declare openly and freely, that yeu 
hereby intend to en and promote 
the excessive drinki gin, in order to 
encrease his majesty’s revenue ; for no rea- 
sonable man will suppose you intend te 
discourage, much less Laeger this vice, 
by giving every man pleases an in- 
dulgence, not only to practise it himself, 
but to Poe it in others, upon condi- 
tion of his paying a small tax yearly. For 
this reason, I think, you ought to prefix te 
the Bill a preamble in these or the like 
words: * Whereas his majesty has occa- 
sion for a large sum of money for main- 
taining his Hanover troops and the British 
troops sent, for what purpose we know 
not, to Flanders; and fl @ very con- 
siderable new revenue may be raised, by 
permitting the pee of England to poison 
themselves with a liquor called gin, which 
of late years the poor have grown ex- 
tremely fond of, therefore be it enacted,’ 
&c. Such a preamble, I shall] grant, my 
lords, would not be very consistent with 
that regard which you profess, and ought 
to have for the people ; but in my opinien 
it would be more consistent with your dig- 
nity than any other; for no man of ho- 
nour will profess one thing when he means 
the dircct contrary, and a man who has 
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tegard to his character, will be cautious of 
ee what no man in the world will 
lieve he means. 
. This, my lords, will be the consequence 
of your passing this Bill in the shape it 
stands in at present, and you must pass it 
in this shape or none. Experience will 
soon shew, that the general and cheap in- 
dulgence hereby given to the retailing of 
gin, will promote and increase the exces- 
sive drinking of it among the people. The 
whole nation will soon see this, and it will 
give every man a good reason to doubt 
your sincerity, or your judgment. Nay, 
either the one or the other must by every 
man be condemned, which of course will 
bring this august assembly into a general 
contempt, and such an effect, I hope, your 
lordships will always be solicitous to pre- 
vent. But this will not be the only fatal 
consequence: it will bring upon the nation 
all the ills which were so severely felt, and 
so generally complained of seven years 
ago. At that time, I remember, the of- 
ficers of our army complained heavily of 
the fatal effects of gin-drinking upon the 
common soldiers; they said, it Ae them 
unfit for any sort of service, because many 
of them were almost continually drunk, 
and whilst in that condition, they were 
either so mutinous or so stupid, that they 
would not or could not obey any orders. 
To this they added, that the constant use 
of gin debilitated the common fellows so 
as to render them unfit for supporting any 
sort of fatigue, nay, even that of going 
through their exercises at areview. How 
the officers of our army come now to be 
80 silent, 1 do not know; but these effects 
will all, I am convinced, be renewed by 
our passing this Bill; and will you do any 
thing that may tend to debilitate your 
Soldiers and seamen, at a time when we 
must be undone, if one Englishman is 
not able to beat three Frenchmen? For 
this will be the case, if we enter into the 
Present war with such odds against us, as 
must be, if none of the great powers of 
Urope join with us in assisting the queen 
~ *tungary ; and if we are not to enter 
ra the present war, we have no occasion 
OF raising such sums of money as this Bill 
8 designed for. 
€ noble lord was pleased to give us a 


Hal eas history of the progress of gin 


kingdom, and to recommend to our 

care the British distillery. My lords, I shall 
grant, that the British distilleryhas for many 
: n very much encouraged by the 
e: I shall agree, that we had, and 
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still have great reason to encourage it. If 
our a must make use of spirituous 
liquors, I shall always be for encouraging 
them to make use of those of a home ra- 
ther than of a foreign manufacture. But 
I shall never be for raising the British 
distillery upon the destruction of the 
British people; and therefore I shall al- 
ways be for laying such restraints upon 
the use of spirituous liquors, even those of 
our own manufacture, as may prevent as 
much as possible the people’s destroying 
themselves by the abuse. The means for 
doing this are known, and from experience 
manifest: brandy and rum are certainly ag 
palatable as any sort of home-made spirit, 

et the abuse, or excessive use of these 
iquors never became general among the 
people. What is the reason? My lordg, 
the reason is plain: Wehave subjected them 
to such high duties, as render it impossible 
for @ poor man to commit frequent de- 
bauches in them; and if willing, we might 
easily do the same with regard to all home- 


made spirits: a duty of three or four 
shillings per gallon u the still-head 
would have the same effect as to them, that 


our high duties have with respect toe rum 
and brandy ; and the payment of this duty 
might be as easily and as effectually en- 
forced as the payment of the other: fora 
still-house cannot be privately set up, at 
least it cannot be long concealed, and at 
every known still-house the officers may 
easily prevent any concealments. 

But such a duty as this, my lords, would 
certainly diminish the consumption: Nay, 
it would probably diminish the revenue 
arising from that consumption ; and there- 
fore, 1 am afraid, it will never be thought 
of, much less preposed by ministers, who 
never value a Sut , but, as Hudibras says, 
every thing is to be valued, according to 
the money it will bring. They may chime 
in with a popular cry for taxing some sort 
of luxury, but if they can, they will take | 
care, that the tax shall not be so high as 
to amount to an effectual prohibition, con- 
sequently it becomes a fund; and when 
they have got such a tax laid on, they en- 
deavour to propagate the luxury in order 
to encrease the fund. This, I am con- 
vinced, will be the consequence of the Bill 
now before us. The excessive drinking of 
gin is become a luxury, chiefly among the 
necessitous of our people, and as it is 
not only vicious in itself, but the father of 
all other vices, it ought to be prohibited, 
or at least restrained by such a tax as 
would amount to a prohibition. Instead 
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of this, you are to lay such a small tax, | present majesty, we put a stop all at once 
that it will not be in the least felt by | to the retail of all compound spirits, which 
the consumer, and to make that a tax | we thought would put a stop to the ex- 
for bringing in a considerable revenue’ to | cessive drinking of any cheap spirit, be- 
the public. Can you, after this, expect | cause, without compounding it was impos- 
that ministers, or their under agents, will | sible to make it agreeable to the palate. 
take any method for repressing the vice or | What was the consequence? A clan- 
the luxury? Will they not give secret | destine retail of compound spirits was set 
orders to their tools the justices, to connive | up at every corner, and those who could 
at this sort of wickedness? And the re- | not get such spirits in this clandestine way, 
tailers will certainly propagate it to the | rather than not get drnnk with any sort of 
utmost of their power. ‘fherefore, when i got drunk as frequently as ever with 
this project was first formed, I must sup- | that nauseous, or, at least, unpleasant sort 
pose, that half a dozen ministers having | of spirit, which, in derision of the autho- 
assembled and laid their wise heads toge- | rity of the legislature, ey. called Pariia- 
ther, they resolved, that the people of this | ment Brandy. Well, this law being found 
nation should be drunk tor one twelve- j inetlectual, it was repealed in a few years 
month at least, not only to raise a sum of | after it was made; and in the ninth of his 
money for their dark purposes, but to pre- | majesty we resolved to try another expe- 
vent the people’s being sensible of their} riment of the same kind. As the former 
misery, or of the heavy burdens intended ; law had beep evaded, by retailing this 
‘to be jaid upon them and their posterity. | sort of liquor called Parliament Brandy, we 
My lords, if a certain period were to be | resolved the next should not be liable to 
“put to this drunken fit at the end of one | any such evasion; and therefore we laida 
twelvemonth, it would give me much Icss | prohibition, or duties equal to a pro- 
concern ; but our ministers will find such | hibition, upon the retail of any  spin- 
a sweet penny arising from it, that they | tuous liquors whatsoever. ‘This law, it is 
will never voluntarily part with the deli- | true, could not be evaded as the former 
cious morsel; and therefore, 1 am afraid, | had been; but did it put any stop to the 
this drunken fit will continue, till at last | evil complained of? No, my lords, since 
we have no money to purchase even gin | the populace saw they could not evade 
itself. Such a consequence, which, || the law, they openly and avowedly trans- 
think, is certain, would put an end to this, | gressed it; and the transgressors were so 
and, indeed, to every other revenue; and | numerous, that they even set the govern- 
as Ihave some regard for succeeding mi- | ment itself at defiance. No private man, 
nisters, which few present ministers ever ; nounder officer durst inform, no magistrate 
had, I must be against a Bill, which must | durst punish, without being in danger of 
neccessarily bring them into such lamenta- | being De Witted by the mob, as he passed 
ble circumstances; for a minister without | along the streets. 
any public revenue to support either him-| In short, my lords, it was impossible to 
selt or his measures, would in this country, | execute this law but by a military force, 
I fear, make but a very sorry figure, un- | and this I shall never be for upon any ac- 
less he were possessed of greater abilities, | count whatever. 1 hope, the law will al- 
and more virtue than any modern minister | ways be able to execute itself, without the 
can pretend to. an 7 assistance of the military power ; and for 
| big a this purpose, the legislature ought to con- 
meorel CAMenCes? - rive wach laws as im be evecuted by the 
My lords; as the argument has al- | civil power alone; for if ever the assist- 
ready been set in its true light by a noble | ance of the military should become neces- 
lord who has yet received no proper an- | sary for the execution of our laws in ge- 
swer, I need say but very little upon the | neral, they will not long continue under 
subject. The case is truly this: that | the direction of the civil magistrate: they 
vicious habit of drinking spirituous liquors | will become directors instead of being 
to excess, has taken such deep root among ' directed, and may, probably, very soon 
the vulgar and poor sort of people, that it | aiter, usurp the i cisletive, as well as the 
has been found impossible to put a stop to | executive power of our government, which 
it all at once. In this way we have al-| would put an end to our constitution 
ready tried two experiments, and both | Therefdre, when I argue for the Bill now 
have by experience been found to be inef- | before us, I think, I am arguing for the 
fectual. By the act of the second of his | preservation of gur constitution, as well as 
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-for the preservation of the people ; for if 
you attempt to execute the law as it now 
stands, you will endanger your constitu- 
tion; if you do not execute it, nor sub- 
stitute any other remedy in its stead, the 
people will destroy themselves by the ex- 
cessive use of spirituous liquors, which has 
increased vastly within these last two or 
three years, as your lordships may see by 
the increased produce. of the small duties 
we now have upon those liquors. 

It was with the utmost regret, my lords, 
that I observed the produce of those du- 
ties increasing every year, almost ever 
since the law was made; but let that pro- 
duce be now what it will, it is a mistake to 
say itbelongs to the Sinking Fund. It be- 
longs to no fund, nor was ever designed 
by parliament to belong to any; for the 
design of parliament was to put an en- 
tire stop to the consumption, and con- 
sequently to annihilate the whole of this 
preduce; but experience soon convinced 
us, that the putting of an entire stop to 
the consumption was impossible : the peo- 
ple will indulge themselves in this vicious 
habit ; and since there is no preventing it, 
the government ought to avail themselves 
of it; but to avail themselves in such a 
manner as by degrees to put a stop, at 
ip to the excessive use of this pernicious 

quor. 

This is, my lords, what is designed by 
the Bill now before you. By loading the 
commodity with additional duties you will 
enhance the price; and at last you may 
enhance it so as to put it out of the power 
ofthe inferior or lowest rank of people to 
purchase so much at a time as will in- 
‘toxicate them; but even this is not to be 
done all at once, for as great numbers of 
people have of late years got into a method 
of retailing those spirituous liquors in a 
clandestine manner, if you should lay a 
high duty at first, most of them would 
continue in the same way, and the clan- 
destine retailers would be so numerous, 
andso much patronized by the mob, that 
it would be as difficult to execute the new 
jaw, as it is now found to execute the old. 
For this reason, the most proper way, in 
my opinion, is to begin with laying a small 
duty upon the still-head, and. another 
small duty upon licences. By this means 
you will put an end to the clandestine re- 
tail; for spirituous liquors will be retailed 
openly and fairly at so many places, and 
at so cheap:a rate, that the clandestine re- 
tailers will mect with no encouragement, 
aud against the few that continue the trade, 
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the law may be easily and safely put in 
execution. ‘Those that have licences will 
of course become informers against them,,. 
and when the mob find that they are not 
debarred the use of those ‘liquors in a fair 
way of trade, they will probably declare 
against all unfair traders. Thus, I hope, 
ina year or two there will not be so much 
as one clandestine retailer in the kingdom; 
and then you may advance the duty by 
degrees, till you raise it so high as to pro- 
duce the desired effect; for after those 
that are now engaged in the clandestine 
trade have entirely left it off, it will neither 
be easy nor safe for them to resume it, and 
it will be still more difficult for one who 
never. knew any thing of the trade to begin 
to carry it on. 

As for those terrible things called gin- 
shops, which we have been so much 
frightened with in this debate, I shall ad- 
mit, they were formerly, and, if they were 
to be suffered, would again, I believe, be 
found to be insufferable nuisances; but, 
my lords, I am surprised to hear them 
mentioned upon this occasion, when there 
is such an express clause in the Bull for 
preventing its being possible to keep any 
such shop. By the Bill it is expressly 
provided, that no licence shall be granted, 
except to such persons only who shall 
keep taverns, victualling-houses, inns, 
coffee-houses or ale-houses ; and as none 
of these houses can be set up or kept with- 
out a licence from the justices of the peace 
or from the winc-licence-office, which h- 
cence they may rctuse to grant or to con- 
tinue, it will be easy to prevent any of 
them from setting up a public gin-shop, 
by taking their licence from them, or re- 
fusing to renew it at the end of the year, 
if they should attempt to make so bad an 
use of It. 

We have been told, that this Bill isa 
taxation upon vice, and consequently 
granting an indulgence for committing it, 
to all those that can pay for it. My lords, 
it is no such thing: it is only laying a tax 
upon a commodity, which, like all other 
commodities, may be made a bad use of. 
I hope, no man will say, there is any vice 
in drinking @ single dram even of gin it- 
self, ey when nature, or the damp- 
ness of our climate, requires it, and the 
person who wants it can afford to pur- 
chase no bettef liquor. The vice consists 
in the immoderate use of it, and have not 
you laws for punishing tippling and drunk- 
enness, Jet it be in what liquor it will ? 
Are any of those laws to be repealed by 
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this Bill? On the contrary, a new regula- 
tion is to be made against tippling and 
drunkenness; for no man can tipple or 
get drunk, unless some person adminis- 
ters the liquor: by this Bill every person 
is to be prohibited from administering the 
liquor, except such as have licences; 
and every man that has a licence must of 
course be continually under the eye of the 
civil magistrate, who may, and, I hope, 
will take his licence from him, if he en- 
courages or permits tippling or drunken- 
ness in his house. This Bill, theretore, 
is so far from being an indulgence for vice, 
that it is, in my opinion, one of the most 
effectual regulations that can be contrived 
for preventing it; and if magistrates will 
be deficient in their duty, it is not the 
fault of the law, but the fault of the ma- 
gistrate ; for no law can signify any thing, 
unless care be taken to put it duly in exe- 
cution, if possible: and no impossibility, I 
hope, will be found, in putting this law 
strictly in execution. 

But it is said, that as the duties upon 
@pirituous liquors are to be made a fund 
for bringing money into the king’s exche- 

uer, the king’s ministers will encourage 
the consumption, and even the excessive 
use of them, and will give their instructions 
to their tools, the justices of peace, for that 
effect. My lords, I do not know, that the 
justices of peace are the tools of ministers : 
some of them may, perhaps, be so; but’as 
the noblemen, and all the chief gentlemen 
in every county, are generally in the com- 
mission of the peace, if they would attend, 
it would be easy for them to prevent its 
mene the power of those justices, that 
may be tools of ministers, either to neglect 
executing the law, or to execute it in an 
wrong manner; and therefore, if this Bi 
should be passed into a law, I hope, your 
lordships, and the gentlemen of the other 
House, who are, as most of them, I be- 
lieve, are, in the commission of the peace, 
will take care to see the law duly executed, 
and not leave it entirely to be executed by 
such justices, as may be suspected of sub- 
mitting to receive directions from any mi- 
nister of state. 

-" Upon the whole, my lords, I can see no 
harm this Bill will do: I think it will do a 
great deal of good; and if the reverend 
bench viewed it in the light I do, I am 
sure, they would concur heartily in the 
measure ; because, I think, it is a step to- 
wards putting an end to that evil which 
they so pathetically and so justly complain 
of, and as large a step as you can prudently 
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make at first; for by making too great a 
longe you always gave the enemy an ad- 
vantage over you: the duty now proposed 
may perhaps be too small; but it would be 
dangerous to lay a higher at once, for the 
reason I have alroady assigned. You may 
by degrees raise it higher, according to 
the humour you find the people in ; for in 
2 free country we must consult the humour 
of the people, if we have a mind to have 
our laws put in execution; and there is 
nothing dceyogates more from the dignity 
and authority of the legislature, than to 
see the laws they make trampled upon by 
the populace. We have twice already 
found this to be the effect, with regard to 
the laws we have made against the retailing 
of gin: do not let us fall a third time into 
the same error, by laying too high a duty at 
first. ‘This, I am convinced, will not be 
the case with regard to the duty now pro- 
posed; and I have the more reason to be 
convinced of it, because the other House, 
who are the best judges of the humour of 
the people, seem to be of the same opinion; 
therefore, I shall be not only for the pre- 
sent motion, but for passing the Bill with- 
out any amendment, because I should be 
sorry to see such a good Bill thrown out, 
upon a punctilio of privilege between the 
two Houses. ; 


Lord Lonsdale : 


My lords; I am sorry I have the 
misfortune to differ so widely from the 
noble lord who. spoke last, in my opinion 
concerning this Bull: he says, it is a step 
towards preventing the excessive use of 
spirituous liquors, and, I think, it is a step 
towards encouraging the excessive use of 
them ; for if giving a licence to every man 
that pleases to open a shop for the retail of 
those pernicious liquors, at such a small 
duty as will not be in the least felt by the 
consumer, be not an encouragement for 
the consumption, I do not know what is. 
We have had a doctrine lately broached 
in this age, so fruitful of new doctrines, 
That private vices are public benefits ; and 
as the consumption of gin is from hence- 
forth to bring in a considerable revenue to 
the public, I do not know but some future 
minister may, upon this principle, propose 
giving a pags reward yearly in every 
parish to the man, who, within the prece- 
ding year, has been oftenest drunk with 
gin; for except this, I can think of no- 
thing that will tend more. to the encuu- 
ragement of this vice, than the Bill now 
before you. It will not only give tbe 
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people free access to that liquor, but it will 
set up, 1 do not know, how many thousand 
devils, whose interest and business it will 
be to tempt them to a debauch; for as the 
distillers and retailers will probably take 
the whole duties upon themselves, they 
will sell at a less profit than formerly, and 
what they suffer by the diminution of their 
profits, they will endeavour to make good 
by the increase Qf the sale; therefore I 
must look upon every man that takes out 
a licence, as a sort of devil set up to tempt 
mankind to get drunk with gin, and the 
lower character he is of, the more busy, 
the more dangerous devil he will be; be- 
cause his conversation and dealings will lie 
mostly among that sort of people, who are 
most liable to commit frequent debauches 
in the most pernicious of all pernicious 
liquors. 

The noble lord says, this evil wil] be 
prevented by the danger every retailer will 
be in of having his licence withdrawn, if 
he promotes or allows of tippling and 
drunkenness in his house. My lords, ex- 
aoe will convince them, that they 

ve no occasion to apprehend such 3 
danger. Did we ever hear of any vintner 
or ale-house-keeper’s licence being with- 
drawn on account of his promoting tippling 
or drunkenness at his house? On the con- 
trary, are not they allowed to set up every 
contrivance they can think of for bringing 
custom, as they call it, to their house? 
Are not all the laws we have against 
tippling and drunkenness, and against those 
games which promote that vice among the 
vulgar, most egregiously neglected? And 
the reason is very evident: as we have 

igh duties upon al sorts of strong liquors, 
the more of them is consumed, the more 
al tied comes into the hands of ministers, 
who have the naming, and consequently 
the direction of all our justices of peace, or 
at least of all such as willact ? For gentle- 
men of fortune, who are independent of 
our ministers, will not act if they are 
named, because, if they attempt any thing 
for the good of their country, that happens 
to be inconsistent with the views of a mi- 
nister, they are sure to be out-voted at the 
quarter Sessions, where the vote of a 
trading justice is as good as the vote of a 
entlemen of the best estate in the county. 
le therefore be ridiculous in your 
the ss ie to pass this law, in hopes that 
hein Ue of peace would prevent its 
Geeae : bad use of. You can enter- 
ae uch Nopes: the whole world knows 
hot ; and consequently, if you do 
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pass it, every man without doors will con- 
clude, you have passed it with design to 
encourage the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, in order to raise a new fund for 
the government’s service. : 

If this, my lords, be your design, I am 


convinced, you will not be mistaken. Th 


excessive use of gin has hitherto been 
pretty much confined to the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster ; but by this Bill you 
will send the vice into the country, and 
spread it over the whole kingdom, which is 
tearing the nation up by the roots; for the 
country is our chief nursery for all sorts of 
laborious people: it is the nursery even of 
the great cities of London and Westmin- 
ster; for from the difference betwixt the 
christenings and burials, we may judge, 
what a vast supply ef people comes every 
ear from the country to those two cities. 
at then must be the consequence of 
bringing our honest country people into a 
vicious habit, which not only prevents pro- 
creation, but destroys the children after 
they are born, or renders them so feeble as 
to be of no manner of service to their na- 
tive country ? Yet this will be the certain 
consequence of the Bill now before you; 
for as every ale-house keeper in the coun- 
try must pay 20s. for a licence to sell spi- 
rituous liquors, it will put him upon the 
trade of gin-selling ; which otherwise, per- 
haps, would never have entered into his 
head ; and as soon as the poor in his neigh+ 
bourhood have tasted the cup, they. will 


very probably become as fond of it, and 
debauch as much in it, as the poor now do 
in and about the cities of London and 


Westminster; for the cheapness of the 
liquor will be a very strong recommenda- 
tion, in the country as well as in London. 
It is this, my lords, it is the cheapness 
of the liquor that makes it so much covete 
ed by the poor in every place where they 
can come at it ; and it is this that makes so 
many of them habituate themselves to the 
excessive use of it; therefore if your lord 
ships have really a mind to prevent the 
poor’s making an excessive use of it, the 
method is plain and easy. A high duty 
upon the still-head will do this effectually ; 
and this duty may, it ought to be laid-on 
all at once. The noble lord’s ment 
agamst your doing 80, was a good argu- 
ment against your laying at first a high 
duty upon licences, but it was no argu- 
ment against laying at first a high duty 
upon the still-head. A high duty upon 
licences may, indeed, occasion the con- 
tinuance of the clandestine retail; but a 
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high duty upon the still-head cannot, be- 
cause the retailer must pay that duty, let 
him retail in never so clandestine a man- 
ner. If it be once paid by the distiller, it 
must be paid again to him by the clandes- 
tine as well as by the licensed retailer. 
There can therefore no reason be given, 
for, I am sure, the true reason will not be 
avowed: I say, there can be no reason 
given for not laying a high duty at once 
upon the still-head, unless it could be said, 
that this would occasion a clandestine 
distilling, which every one that knows 
any thing of the distilling trade, must 
know to be impossible ; for even a little 
concealment is much more difficult in the 
distilling, than in the brewing business ; 
and I never yet heard any complaints made 
of frauds or conccalments in the brewing 
business. 

Thus your lordships may sec, that by 
this Bill you are going to do the direct 
eontrary of what you ought todo: you 
are going to lay at once as high aduty as, 
i think, can be proposed to be laid upon 
licences ; and you are going to lay such a 
smali duty upon the still-head, as, I am 
sure, will not be in the least felt by the 
consumer. Can any one mistake the 
meaning of this heterodox way of proceed- 
ing? My lords, the meaning is plain: it 
is nothing but a money job, and a job to 
be carried on at the expence of the health, 
the morals, and the quiet of the people. 
This is the true reason for laying such a 
small duty upon the still-head, and such 
a high duty all .at once upon licences, 
which will certainly encourage a smug- 

ling retail, almost next to a prohibition. 
ahigh duty had been laid upon the still- 
head, it would not only have diminished 
the consumption, but it would have ren- 
dered it not worth the while of any ale- 
house keeper, who had none but low peo- 
ple for his customers, to take out a licence, 
so that it would have both ways diminished 
the expected revenue; but by laying such 
a small duty upon the still-head, as cannot 
in the least diminish the consumption, but 
rather increase it, you will make it worth 
the while of every ale-house keeper in the 
kingdom, to take out a licence, so that 
both ways you will increase the revenue. 
To consider this Bill therefore as a money 
job, I cannot but applaud the ingenuity 
_@f the projectors; but I cannot bear to 
hear it imposed upon this House as a Bill 
designed to put a stop to the consumption, 
or the excessive use of yin. 
i do not know how your lordships may 
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take it, but it really raises my indignation 
to find such a barefaced attempt made unm 
your understandings: I am sure, every 
one of your lordships that views this B:! 
in the light I do, will look upon the aryu- 
ments made use of in its favour with equi 
indignation; and I am_ persuaded, the 
noble lords who have appeared as advo 
cates for this Bill, have, by their non- 
attention, been imposed on, otherwise 
they would not have made use of suc 
arguments. We know by whom the bill 
was introduced ; by whom it was patro- 
nized in the other House; and this oveht 
to be an additional argument for convine- 
ing us, that it is solely a job for raising 
money. Ifwe consider it in this light, let 
us see, my lords, what prospect we ca 
have of ever being able to put a stop to 
the growing evil of gin-drinking, by w- 
creasing the duty by degrees, as the 
noble lord who spoke last has suggested 
we may do. Upon this head, my lords, let 
us consider, that we are but one of the 
three branches of our legislature, and that 
a Bill for laying a duty or an additional 
duty, upon any consumption, can never 
take its rise in this House. How thea 
can we promise ourselves, that if we pass 
this Bill, we shall ever have it in our power 
to increase the duty by any future Bill? 
Future ministers will I am afraid, be 3 
unwilling to do any thing that may dim'- 
nish the public revenue as the eee 
any past have been; and from the Persion 
and Place Bills that have been sent up to 
us from the other House, we must suppose, 
that ministers are suspected of having too 
great an influence in that House: can we 
then suppose, that any Bill, for ancreasing 
the duty upon home-made spirits, and 
thereby diminishing the revenue, will ever 
be sent up to us from the other House. 3 
long as ministers have a prevailing intlu- 
ence there? Can we suppose, tuat such 
a Bill would receive the royal assent, as 
long as ministers have a greater influence 
upon the councils of our sovereign, than 
joint advice of both his Houses of Pat 
ment? For this reason, | shall look upon 
this Bill, when passed, as 2 law for este 
lishing drunkenness, which is never te be 
repealed; and if I should countenance \t 
in the least, I should look upon aha 
accessary to the murder o! every Lee 
that may hereafter be overlaid or porsene 
by the drunkenness of the mother. eT 
By consenting to this Bill, we sh: iy 
it out of our power ever to apply a remedy 
to the growing evil; but if we refuse 0 


the 
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consent, or if we amend the Bill, by lay- 
_ ing a high duty upon the atill-head, we 
_ may put an immediate stop to this evil ;. for 
the other House will thereby see what we 
intend, which will prevail with some of thera 
_ to move for a new Bill, and our ministers, 
_ not being yet in the f sere af the rever 
_ hue, nor in hopes of being able to: possess 
_ themselves of it, will readily consent to a 
Bill, which must necessarily produce a 
_ great deal of public good, without dimi- 
nishing in the least any revenue they are 
now possessed of. But if you ence give 
them possession; if you once let them 
_ taste the sweets of such 2 considerable re- 
venue, ae wilh, I fear, arise from this. grow- 
ung evil I shall despair of our being ever 
to puta stop to it; and that it has 
been a growing evil, especially of late 
yeara, ia manifest both from experience: 
‘and from the increase of the: produce af 
the duty. My lords, as oug distillery has 
‘ been subject to a duty ever since it began 
to be considerahle, I have been at the 
pains to examine the accounts yearly, be- 
cause frem them we may see pretty ex- 
actly how much has been consumed aw 


nually, and how the consumption has gra- 


dually inereased, In the year 1684, as ap- 
‘ pears from these accounts, there were but 
00,000 gallons of home-made spirits com 
sumed in this kingdom: in the year 1694, 
‘there were 1,100,000 gallons consumed ; 
and thus the consumption increased gra- 
dually every ten years, so that in 1734, 
there were 4,500,000 gallons consumed ; 
but sinee that time the increase hes been 
mueh greater than it ever was in any for- 


mer period, for the consumption is now 


. ahove 7,000,000 of gallons yearly ; and if 
yeu spread the practice into the country, 
as you will certainly do by this Bill, God 
knows what it may arise to; for most of 
the poor, I believe, in a little time will 
drink nothing else beside water; because 
Mey find they have more comfort, as they 

it, from a half-penny worth ef gin, 
than from: a pint beer, which 
coste them thrice as much, by reason. of 
the. heavy excise it is subject to. 

This, my lords, is the true cause of the 
great consumption of gin among the poorer 
sort of ne ia we have loaded aur malt 
liquors with sa many excises, that the 
peor are not able to purchase such as have 
any strength. or spirits in them, and this 
makes them. have recourse to gin, when 
they find: their y iain wasted by labour 
and fatigue. In. times, & poor man 
could have a pot of much: better strong 
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beer for two-pence: than he can have now 
for three-pence : he. could have haif a pint 
of it for & half. y,and from-that half pint 
he found! a fresh. flow of spirits; but he 
must new pay three farthings for half apint, 
without finding any such effect; therefore 
he. has recourse to gin, beeause from a 
half-penny worth he finds that effect which 
he expected m vain frem three farthings 
worth of strong beer. Thus: he is led in 
to taste the liquer, and as the spirits got 
this way soon evaporate, he in a short.time 
finds.a call for another dram, by which he 
comes: to get a habit of dram-drinking, 
and is’ often by company, and the agree 
ableness of the liquer, tempted.to take tas 
greatadose. - 

I have no hopes,, my lords, of: see: 
our excises. upon: malt liquors, or md 
any: of oun duties, diminished, much less 
abolished ; and:therefore, F am afraid, we 
shail never, or not at least ini this.age, be 
able to: cure the evil of dram-drinking, by 
restoring eur malt liquors to their former 
goodness and/cheapness.. But as been is 
much more wholesome than: drams: as 
the latter is a mere cheat upon the drinker, 
by giving oaly a.short and transient flush, 
we ought to force our poor to return to 
the use of malt liquors, by: doing what we 
can, since we cannot do what we. ought. 
We cannot lower the price of our strong 
beer, but we may raise the price of gin by 
additional duties,- and these ought to be 
such as will raise: it to a higher price in 
proportion than:our strong beer; for if'a 
poor man could‘not have a moderate dram 
of gin under a penny, he would rather 
chuse half a pint of strong beer, because 
of the farthing saved. 

What additional duties may be proper 
for producing this effect, F shall not pre- 
tend, my lo to determine, nor is it pro- 

r, in the usual course, to consider of 
it at present, such a consideration being 

roper only for a committee; but as, I 
haga: this Bill.will not go the length of a 
committee, 1 shall just mention: that,. in 
my opinion, we ought to raise the duty 
upon the still-head. to three shillings, or 
at least half a:crown,.with some difference 
between spirits drawn from British and 
those drawn from foreign materials, and 
between spirits drawn from malt or corn, 
brewers wash or tilts, and those drawn 
from any other kind of British materials, 
By sucha duty as this, the price of gin 
would be raised so high, that people would 
generally chuse a draught of strong beer, 
rather than a dram of gin, for recruiting 
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their spirits, when nature seemed to re- 
guire it; and the poor would seldom be 
able to furnish money enough for com- 
mitting a debauch. On the other hand, 
as the duty upon home-made spirits would 
still be lower than those duties payable 
upon tiagat Fay rum, the former would 
continue sold a good deal ch than 
the latter, and consequently this duty 
upon gin would no way increase the con- 
sumption either of brandy or rum. We 
should still have large quantities of home- 
made spirits consumed, which would fur- 
nish our farmers with a market for most 
of their coarse or Bs ark corr; and as the 
duty would, as usual, be drawn back upon 
exportation, it could no way prejudice 
our foreign commerce. Nay, this duty 
would, 1 believe, be as beneficial to the 
government, and for some years, that is, 
till our present set of gin-tipplers be worn 
out, it would be more beneficial than what 
is now proposed ; for suppose the con- 
sumption should be diminished, suppose 
the whole late increase within these last 
eight years should be annihilated, and that 
the annual consumption should be again 
reduced to four millions of gallons, this 
would bring in above 500,000/. a year, 
which is more than can be proposed to be 
made of the small duties, which are now 
to be laid on, even though the vice should 
become more frequent and more general 
than it is at present; but whatever may 
be the consequence in this respect, surely 
the public revenue is not to be put in com- 
petition with the health, the morals, and 
the quiet of the people in general. If 
we do this, we may perhaps increase the 
public revenue for a few years, but at last 
we shall have little or no public revenue 
jeft, either of this or any other kind. 

For these reasons, { think, you can 
neither in honour nor conscience agree to 
have this Bill passed into a Jaw as it stands 
at present, and if it is to be thrown out, 
the best way will be to throw it out upon 
the second reading, that the other House 
may have the more time to consider how 
te provide otherwise for the supply ; there- 
fore I shall be against its being referred to 
& committee. 


The Bishop of Salisbury :* 


My lords; I do not rise up be- 
cause I think the arguments against this 
Bill stand in need of any farther illustra- 
tion: they have already been set in so 


* Dr. Thomas Sherlock. ~ 
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clear and so strong a light by the noble 
lords who have spoke before me im this 
debate, that if the Bill be passed into: 
law, it is not reason but necessity that 
must be looked on as the cause of it. But 
I rise up, because I think religion deeply 
concerned in the fate of this Bill: it s 
the most unchristian Bill that was eve 
thought of by any government; and there- 
fore I think it incumbent upon me as: 
christian bishop, to give my testimony 
against it in the most open and expres 
manner I can. I am extremely sorry, mj 
hords, ‘at being thus obliged to give my 
negative to a Bill proposed as a fund for 
furnishing his majesty with a part of the 
necessary supplies: no man can be more 
ready than I shall always be to comply 
with his majesty’s demands in this respect, 
because, I am sure, his majesty will never 
demand any greater supply than is nece- 
sary for the public service ; but I cannot 
agree to furnish his majesty even with the 
necessary supplies in such a way as | 

ink inconsistent both with religion aud 
morality; and I must think, it was very 
unkind in the projectors of this Bul, 
contrive such a scheme as should lay the 
members of both Houses under a — 
sity of opposing his majesty’s yy oF 
of agreeing to : Bill which iheyicould not 
but in their consciences condemn. 

To pretend, my lords, that a Supply- 
Bill is a Bill designed for discouraging 
the consumption of that very commodity 
by the duties upon which the supply 
to be raised, is such a juggle as cannot be 
expected to pass upon the judgment of 
the weakest man in the Linpdom: But it 
is said, we are not to discourage the mo- 
derate use, but the excessive use of thi 
liquor, and a double duty will bring in 8 
much from the moderate use, as the sin- 
gle duty did before from both. My lords, 
the chief part of the consumption of gin 
consists in the excessive use, consequently, 
if you destroy the excessive use, even 
your double duty will bring in little or 
nothing, which would render this Bill a 
most ridiculous sort of Supply-Bill. This 
the projectors were aware of, therefore 
they have taken care to make the sddi- 
tional duty so low, that it will not in the 
least affect or diminish the excessive Ux: 
and in order to increase it, they are goins 
to set up 50,000 house-keepers In so 
kingdom, whose chief business it will 
to promote the excessive use of this nines 
among all their neighbours and aaa 
ance. I say 50,000, for according 


“pe granted to any but taverns, victu- 
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the computations I have heard of, that 
will be the least number of houses that 


will take out licences for the retailing of | 


spirituous liquors: I am afraid, the num- 
ber will.in a few years be much larger ; 
tor by the Report of the justices of peace 
in the year 1736, the number of gin re- 
tailers in Westminster, Holborn, the 
Tower, and Finsbury division, exclusive 
of London and Southwark, was 7044, be- 
sides 3209 ale-houses that did not then 
_ gell spirituous liquors, and besides a great 
. ‘number of persons who retailed gin pri- 
vately in garrets, cellars, and back. rooms, 
or places not exposed tq public view ; and 
_ if the humour of gin-drinking and gin- 
. selling should prevail as much in the coun- 
try as it has lately done in London, we 
. Must suppose, that the number of gin re- 
_ sailers in this kingdom, will in a few years 
_ wastly exceed 50,000, every one of whom 
" will certainly promote as much as he 
can the consumption, and even the exces- 
_- Bive use of gin. ! ' 

: The proviso in this Bill, that no li- 
gence for. selling spirituous liquors shall 


 alling-houses, inns, coffee-houses, or ale- 
~ fpouses, will be of no manner of significa- 
tion ; for every person that resolves to set 
up a gin-shop, will first purchase a licence 


° from the justices of peace, as a coffee- | 
’ house or ale-house, and then of course 


they become entitled to the other licence. 
I know, my lords, that if justices of 
peace did their duty, they would be much 
" gaore cautious than they are in granting or 
* continuing licences; but they never did, 
they never will do their duty in this re- 
spect. Do not we know, that they never 
do refuse a licence to any one that is 
willing and able to pay for it? Are there 
not now many notorious vile houses li- 
censed as coffee-houses or ale-hauses? Do 
net we know, that when such houses be- 
ome a nuisance to the whole neighbour- 
hoad, it is with the utmost difficulty that 
the honest neighbours can prevail with the 
justices to take away the licence? Perhaps 
-the justices, by orders from above, may be 
a little more cautious than they have been 
in this respect; and this caution may pro- 
‘bably be continued till this law be fixed 
‘upon us; but as soon as this is done, they 
will give themselves as full scope as ever ; 
and in all places where the poor resort or 
inhabit, Iam persuaded, every sixth hause 
will in a few years become a gin-shap, 
which was our case in the year 1736, as 
appears from the repart 1 have mentioned, 
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with this difference only, that they will 
now put on the mask of a coffee-house or 
ale-house, whereas formerly they appear- 


ed openly as gin-shops, which, in my opi- 


nion, is a Improvement; 
this means a man may innocently step in te 


drink a pint of. beer, for quenching his 


thirst, and when he finds himself unwarily 
in @ gin-shop, may be tempted to lay his; 
m out. in gin, and may by cempaay be 
inticed to drink too much. 

Considering, my lords, how much the 
wractice of Say datas of 8 oes 
biaware: especially that liquor called gin, 
has increased since the last act for restraiur. 
ing it, I little expected such a law as this. 
pail de arg fox that the practicé has 
ener is not. only appareat from our 
public accounts, but from what we may: 
observe daily in the streets. You can 
hardly pass along any street of thig great 
city, at any hour of the day, but yeu may 
see some poor creatures mad drunk wi 
this liquor, and committing outrages in the 
street, or lying dead asleep upon bulks, or 
at the doors of empty houses. It is true, 
we have not now those ic and open 
scenes of wickedness and debauchery thas 
appeared in every gin-shop before the 
making of the law which you are now ta 
repeal ; but the trade is carried on, though 
more privately, yet with as great excess 
asever; and the reason we do not see 
more objects in streets, is because most of 
them sleep aut the dose in the private coxe 
ner where they took it in. But you are 
now to render the vice as open and bares 
faced as ever; for if this Bill passes into. a 
law, I shall expect very soon to see gin- 
shops opened again in all our most neblic 
streets, and all those scenes repeated 
which appeared so shocking in the. year 
1735. Some of your lordships may pee- 
a mspies that the additional duty 
will raise the price of the liquor, and there- 
by diminish the abuse of it: but whatéver 
effect this may have, will be more than 
counterbalanced by the licence to sell it 
openly, and the numbers that will be en- 
deavouring to undersell one another; for 
no man wil sell a§ se small a prefit when 
he runs a great risk, as he will de when he 
runs none; and every one knows, that 
where there are great numbers of sellens, 
the price of the commodity they deal in 
will always be less than when there are but 
afew. 1 am therefore sincerely of opinion, 
that this liquor will hereafter be sold 
cheaper than ever it was before, conse- 
queatly: the excessive use of it will become 
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more frequent, and every year more gene- 
ral; eo that most of our poor labourers 
and mechanics will sither murder them- 
selves by drinking this powenous liquor to 
excess, or they wil become riotous and 
be murdered by your soldiers, in pursuance 
of the riot act; therefore, if this Bill be 
a into a law, I hope, some of your 

dships will rise up and move for a'te- 
peal of the riot act; for I should think it 
very hard to intice poor peeple to become 
riotous, by provoking them te.drink gin, 
and ‘then to murder them because they ave 
mictous ; I say, my lords, proveking them 
to drink gin, because | shall leok ‘upon 
every licensed retailer, as .a deputy under 
the government, set up to provoke and 
tempt ‘the poor te get drunk with gin; 
and as { must look upon them im this light, 
I.cannot as a friend to my country, and as 
a member of the christian church, give my 
consent to the setting up of any éuch de- 
puties. : 

The Earl of Tay : 


My lords; as we are not now ina 
committee upon the Bill, it is a little irre- 
to take any notice of the additional 
uty proposed to be laid on home-made 
irits, or to consider whether it be too 
high or .too ‘low; but.as other lords have 
iven their thoughts upon this subject, i 
bos: I shall be excused, if 1 trouble you 
likewise with mine; and I muet say, my 
lords, that if we were at full liberty to set- 
tle the quantum .of the duty, witheut en- 
damgering the loss of the Bill, I sheuld be 
extreme! as te the quantum of the 
duty to be laid on. This, I say, should | 
be my way of thinking, if we were at ‘full : 
liberty; but whatever foundation the 
other ‘House may have for their pretence, | 
your lordships afl know, that they have for ' 
‘some ‘years insisted upon our having no' 
power to amend a money - Bill; conse-: 
quently, if we should make any alteration 
rwith respect to the duty, it would certam- 
Ay occasion the loss of the Bill, and there- 
ty & great part of the supplies granted for 
e current service must remain unpro- 
‘vided for, till some new Bill-could be pre- 
‘pared, brought in and passed, which could 
not be done in less than six weeks, perhaps 
mot in ten. 

For God’s sake! my lords, let us consider 
the ‘situation we stand in at present, ‘let us 
‘consider the situation Europe stands in at 
present. As to ourselves, our navigation 

and commerce lie at stake in our war 
‘against Spain. Ships of war ‘must ‘be ft- 
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ted up and provided for defending oar 
trade and for d ing our dominions, ss 
well as for anneying enemy; and gs 


the season of action appreeches, this must 
require immediate disbursements. Then 
as to the situation of Europe, its liberties 
are confessedly ia the utmost, the most im. 
minent danger, as Gas war now Carrying 
on in Germany: his majesty must be, we 


y 
having a plentif supply of mon 
he cannot have till ix Gs eravded for, 


How 


the Parliament of Great Britain had fallen 
into @ dispute about gin, and thet the af 
fairs of Europe, nay our own afairs, must 
stand in suspence, till these two Houses 
have settled this most important dispute? 
Do not yeur lerdships see that, besides 
the danger attending any delay, the cause 
of the delay weukl occasion eur beng 
laughed at and ridiculed in e court, 
in every country in Europe ; and I de not 
think the dispute, as to the quantum of 


this duty, of such importanoe, that rather 


than not have # settled to our mind we 
ehould run the risk of bemg laughed at, 
end much less that we should apon that 
acceunt ex oar navigation, oar cem- 
rabies asl eae eae to be orgie 
by the Spaniards, and iberties 
wope to be swallowed up by the French. 
The affair is not, my lords, of this m- 
» even we were by ths 
Bill to put it out of our power ever to rawse 
the duty higher ; but this, my lerds, is far 
from ‘being the case. Qur ministers may 
ee ‘have some influence in the other 
ouse, in questions of a disputable natere, 
and it is reasonable they should; but thex 
influence there would appear to be very 
inconsiderable, #f they should attempt to 
push a-question there that plainly a 
to be inconsistent with the public goed; 
and therefore, # b se pra it should 
be found, that this Bill, y the smallness of 
the duty, gave encouragement to the ex- 
cessive use of spirituous liquors, the other 
House would certainly bang in and pos 
Bill for a new additional duty; and, I hope 
yoor fordships will always have some %- 
fluence there, especially when you have 
reason on your side; se that, theuzh such 
a Bil camet preperly be brought fret into 
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this House, yet by your influence it mi such imumerable mischief, that i must 
be brought in and through the be altered or repealed in a year or two, 
Hiouse. Nay, if the excessive use of spi- | and y the te be bor. 
rituous liquers should appear to be rowed upon this fund will become a mort- 


consequence of this Bill, the ministers 
themselves would, for their own interest, 
pee ae bring in a Bill for 
aa additional » because they would 
lose rfiuch more by a diminution in the 
ether branches of the public revenue, oc- 
casioned by the excessive use of spirituous 
liquoss, than they could get by an increase 
of the revenue arising from the duties on 
those liquors. - | 
There is therefore, my herds, not the 
least danger of our being under eay m- 
ability to heap new duties upon these li- 
sae, if by experience we find, that the 
aes and ions new are 
mot effectual for preventing the excessive 
use of them among the poor; but in all our 
fature consultations upen this head, I hope 
we will have a regard to the British distil- 
[ am sure, your lordships would 
chuse to have our le consume eur 
home-made spirite rather than these of any 
foreign manufacture; and therefere we 
mast take care not to raise the duties so 
high as to make room for the latter. As 
long as our home-made spirits are retailed 
a good deal than foreign, frugal 
people will prefer them because of the 
gveat dailerence in the price; but if by 
ing duties upon the-former, you should | 
price near equal to that of the 
imtter, even the frugal part of mankind | 
would prefer the latter, because the dif- 
ference in the price is more than atoned 
for by the difference in the goodness of the 
ae this reasen, I think, it # the 
meet prudent way to proceed by degrees 
mm taining the duties upon home-made si 
rits ; because as soon as by raising the du- 
Ses you have put a step te the excessive 
wee among the peor, every farthing addi- 
en after or above that, is an u 
n pon your own distillery, an en- 
couragement to the consumption of foreign 
and consequently a double less to 
e nation. 
_ This, my lords, is my reason for not lay- 
sng at first a higher additional duty thas 
™% DOW proposed ; let us try what this will 
do; and af it has not the desired effect, we 
shall in a -year.or two be the hetter able to 
sedge what will. But I must observe, that 
the reasoning ef the noble lords who have | 
Petes against this Bill, seems to bea little : 
Some have argued, that the 
Bil will produce such fatal consequences, 
f 


gese wpon the ae Fund, which 
spite eiagr es the greatest evil that 
can us. Others again say, that it 
will produce such a revenue, that eur mi 
nisters will never part with i, but will © 
rather suffer all the evils it may produce 
to continue, and that consequently we 
shall never be able te alter or repeal it. 
Surely, my lords, one of these two ways of 
reasening must be wrong: in my opinion, 
they are both wrong: we may hereafter 
alter the Bill: we may raise the duties 
the still-head as high as we please, 
without abolishing the duty upon licences, 
which is the only duty to be mortgaged, 
and will always, I believe, be sufficient for 
answering the sum which is to be borrowed 
upon it. This method ef reasoning ix 
therefore certainly wrong; and I have ak 
shewed, that the other is lly so ; 
because, if the smallness of the duty now 
proposed, should encourage the excessive 
drinking ef spirituous liquors, it will be the 
interest of our ministers, as well as of 
every other man in the natien, to alter this 
Bill, or to bring in a new Bill for increas- 
ing the duty. 
or these reasons, my lords, I shall be 
for passing the Bill without any amend- 
ment; and there is ene thing that makes 
me more strenuous for this than I should 
otherwise be, which is the repeal contained 
in this Bill. The law which is hereby tobe 
repealed, was passed in a sort of a mad fit, 
and has been an affront to our government 
ever since it was passed. Every man that 
could foresee any thing, foresaw, that it 
was such a law as could not be executed; 
but as the poor hed run gin mad, the rich 
had run anti-gin mad, and in this fit of 
madness, no ene would give ear to reason. 
As soon as the law was hen the govern- 
ment saw, that it would be dangerous to 
put it in executton, and were therefore 
obliged to arm themselves, as if they had 
been -to engage a public : soon 
after # was passed, it was found, that it oc- 
casioned the frequency of a crime still 
worse than getting drunk with gin, which 
was perjury; and as the mob could not 
distinguish between a true and a false in- 
former, they became equally liable to their 
resentment, winch occasioned frequent 
riots, and at jast murders, so that the go- 
vernment was, at last, obliged to drop en- 
desvouring to execute the law, and the 
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mob have, ever since, drank gin in defiance 
of the law. What has been the conse- 
quence, my lords? It has raised among the 
people such a contempt of law, order, and 
government, as has spread itself among all 
degrees of men, and in every thing that 
relates to public affairs. The people in 
general are become so licentious, that the 
goveroment is affronted daily, weekly, and 
monthly, in print. It is become a sort of 
trade to do so; and that author, that 
scribbler, I should say, gets the most 
snoney, who dares approach nighest to se- 
dition or treason. The king, whose name 
and character ought to be sacred, is ironi- 
cally treated in the most scurrilous man- 
ner: even the legislature itself is abused ; 
and the populace pretend to dictate to us 
in every thing: y will not only have 
triennial parliaments but annual ministers ; 
and the very dregs of the people pretend 
to be better judges of the interest of the 
pation, and the nature of our constitution, 
than those of the best estates and families 
amongst us. This I take to be in some 
measure owing to the impunity and success 
the populace have met with in transgress- 
ng the late act against spirituous liquors, 

ich by this Bill is to be repealed, and 
therefore I shall be most heartily for hav- 
ing this Bill passed into a law. 


Feb. 24. The House went into a com- 
mittee on the said Bill. 


Lord Lonsdale stood up and said : 


My lords; as I have a very great 
concern for the health and welfare of the 
labouring poor: as they are the chief sup- 
port, and therefore their preservation aad 
increase ought to be the chief care of the 
magistrate and legislature of every society ; 
I have been at some pains, since the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, to enquire into 
the effects of gin-drinking among the la- 
bouring poor of this kingdom. For this 

urpose I have conversed with some of the 

w of our parsons of parishes, that make 
a conscience of their duty, and think the 
soul of a poor man or woman as worthy of 
their care as the soul of a rich one: I 
have conversed with the overseers of the 
poor in several of our out-parishes, and 
even the parish nurses I have not neglect- 
ed to examine. Fram all these I have 
such shocking accounts of the fatal effects 
of gin-drmking amongst the vulgar, that I 
cannot think, your lordshipe have suffi- 
ciently considered the consequences of 

passing this Bill into a law, otherwise you 
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would not ‘have given it so much coun- 
tenance as you have already done. If 
your lordships were to sit in some spacious 
plain, and to have all the sufferers by this 
abominable vice brought before you, « 
would be such a shocking sight, that hu- 
manity itself would make you reject a Bail 
which is to give a loose, nay a licence to 
a vice that makes such havoc among man- 
kind. To see men enfeebled com 
sumed, or rioting in all the most hornd 
sorts of wickedness: to see women naked 
and prostituted: to see children emac- 
ated, starved, or choaked ; and all by the 
use of this pernicious liquor called gi 
would surely make you reject with Sida 
a Bill which is to set up, by public aatho- 
rity, 50 or 100,000 houses in this king- 
dom, as traps for drawing the unthinking 
vulgar into the excessive use of this h- 
uor. 
: To lead men into temptation is a cha- 
racter, my lords, and one of the worst cha- 
racters of the worst of beings. To pre- 
vent our being led into temptation w s 
petition paca by the greatest authonty, 
we are taught to put up to our 
Creator: what then’ shall we say of hie 
sembly of lawgivers, who gravely sit, and 
advisedly enact a law for establishing, by 
authority, a great number of house- 
keepers, whose sole or chief business is to 
be, to tempt their fellew-creatures to be 
guilty of one of the worst sort of crimes, 
a crime which is productive of all other 
sorts of crimes? Could such an 
be supposed to consist of Christians? 
Could it be supposed to consist of human 
creatures? Would it not be su to 
be an assembly of devils ? What then shall 
we say of ourselves, my lords? What shall 
we say of the Bill now under our conside- 
ration? It is evidently a law such as I 
have described; for when you grant 2 
man 8 licence to sell gin, it becomes of 
course his interest, and consequently will 
be his business, unless he bas more virtue 
than those that granted him the licence, 
to tempt and draw people in to the exces- 
sive use of that liquor. 

But we are told, the people will drink 
gin: they will get drunk with gin ; and if 
ee do not allow them to drink it pub- 
icly, and by authority, they will drink # 
clandestinely and withoutauthority. Why 
then, say the advocates for this Bin, may 
not the government avail itself of this vice. 
and since the le will be vicious, make 
them pay for being vicious. Is this, my 
lords, a way of arguing in a Christian 
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country ? When we consider how destruc- 
tive this vice is to the health, as well as 
the morals of the people ; can we say it is 
away of arguing consistent with huma- 
nity? When we consider how this vice 
enervates the soldier and the sailor, and 
how it stupifies the mechanic and the ma- 
nufacturer, can we say that this way of 
arguing is consistent with our security, 
our trade, or our navigation? Sureiy, the 
- More prone rapa We are to the vice, the 

more rigid should the laws be against it, 
the more diligent the magistrate to put 
them inexecution. It was not the seve- 
rity of the late law that raised the indigna- 
tion of the mob against it: it was the dis- 
tinction so plainly made by that law, be- 
tween the poor and the rich. If a man 
was rich enough to buy two gallons at a 
time, he was by that law to have as much 
as he pleased of any spirituous liquors 
whatever, and at as cheap a rate as for- 
merly; but if he was so poor as not to be 
able to purchase two gallons at a time, he 
was not, upon the most urgent necessity, 
to have a single dram of any sort of spiri- 
tuous liquors, or at any rate, unless some 
rich person gave it him out of charity. It 
was this invidious distinction between the 
rich and the poor, that set the mob so 
much against the execution of that law, 
and them more fond of dram-drink- 
ing than ever; because they then began 
to look upon it as an insult upon the rich, 
who had attempted to deprive them entire- 
ly of it, at the same time that they reserv- 
ed to themselves a free indulgence. 


For this reason, my lords, I do not ' 
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consequences, and will never approve of a 
project, let it have what appearance it will 
of bringing in money to the public trea- 
sury, if it be evident, that it must end in 
the destruction of the laborious poor, 
which is plainly the case of the Bill now 
under our consideration ; for in the former 


debate it was made ap » and, indeed, 
from the nature of the thing it is apparent, 
that the small additional duties proposed 


by this Bill, will be all borne by the distiller 
and retailer; so that the poison itself will 
be sold as cheap as ever it was before, and 
the free access, which the poor are by this 
Bill to have to.it, will certainly encourage 
the consumption. 

For these reasons I must think, your 
lordships have not fully considered the na- 
ture of this Bill; therefore I shall move, 
that the House may be resumed; and if 
that is agreed to, I shall then move to put 
off the committing it for a week, that in 
the mean time you may have an oppor- 
tunity to examine the justices of peace, 
who will give you an account of what mul- 
titudes of riots proceed from gin-shops ; the 
parsons of some of our out-parishes, who 
will tell you, that a deluge of immorality 
and profaneness flows from those r 
tacles of drankenness and lewdness; 
io ran and nurses of our hospitals, who 

ul inform you, that a vast multitude of 
diseases and accidents proceed from gin- 
drinking ; the overseers of the poor, who 
will tell you, what numbers o ob- 
jects are brought upon the parish bya too 
free use of these liquors ; and if any of the 
gin-shop-keepers themselves are honest 


know but it would be better to repeal that | enough, they will tell you, that when poor 
law than to leave it a standing law un-' creatures fall once into the habit of gin- 
executed, because the repeal might give a | drinking, they never leave it off as long as 
turn to the inclinations of the poor, ! they have a rag to wear, or a leg to crawl 
whereas, while it stands unexecuted, it' on. And when your lordships have had a 
stimulates their inclinations, without re- | full account of all those dismal conse- 
straining their gti But if that law is | quences, I am persuaded you will have too 
to be repealed, I hope, your lordships wil] ; much humanity to pass a Bill for encou- 
think of some law in its stead, that may | raging and authorizing this destructive 


be executed, and will put a stop to the 
evil. I hope, your lordships will never 
think of this destructive vice as a fund for 
raising money. That vermin of pro- 
jectors who haunt the levees of ministers, 
may think of such a fund, because they 
have no regard to any thing but the pro- 


vice. Therefore, I shall now conclude 
with moving, that the House may be re- 
sumed. 

The Earl of Ilay: 


My lords; though the noble lord 
has been pleased to move only for re- 


ject they recommend; and ministers are , suming the House, yet from what he has 


t too apt 


to give ear even to their most | said, you may 


ceive his intention to be 


ridiculous projects, if they have but the | that the Bill should be rejected ; there- 
appearance of bringing in a great deal of | fore I rise up to speak to your form and 
m to the public treasury ; but, I hope, | usual method of proceeding, and, I believe 
your lordships will consider all the other | there is no example of your rejecting a 
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Bill in the committee, after reading the 
first or second clause oaly. If it be a Bal 
your lordships thmk essentially wrong, 
or such a ene as cannot be amended 
so as to meke it a useful Bill, yeu re- 
ject it upon a second reading: if ® be 
a Bill which vou think may be amended, 
so as to make it a good Bil, you go 
through i¢ in the committee, and if after 
having there made all the amendments 
you can, it appears still to be a defective 
or inconvenient Bill, you throw it out 
upon the or upon the third read- 
ing. For thie reason, as the noble lord’s 
motion is ¢ to that meshed ef pro- 
ceeding which has been continually prac- 
tised by your lerdships, I hope, you will 
not agree to *; fer # you think the Bill 
ought to be rejected, you ought fo de it 
directly: it is inconsistent with the dig- 
nasty of this House to talec such an indirect 
_taethod of rejecting M; and if it is te be 
at last rejected, the sooner you do it the 
better, that the ether House may the 
sooner an oppestunity te provide 
otherwiee for the cusrent service of the 
ensuing yeas. 

- The Earl of Aylesford : 


My lerds; as I have not lately 
locked ever your journals, and never did 
with a view to the question started by the 
noble lord whe spoke lest, I am not so 
much master ef the thing as te bring you 
presently an example ef your having, 
after reading the first or second clause, 
put off the comaaittee upon a Bill ; but that 
you may do so, and even that it may be 
necessary for you to doso, isso agreeable to 
reason, that 1 cannot doubt of there being 
" precedents for it; because, when you 
come to consider every clause by itself, 
which you never do, till the Bill comes be- 
fore you im @ committee, such difficulties 
may occur, upen the first, or any other 
clause in the Bill, or such facts may be 
started and disputed, as may be impossible 
to be solved or determined without a fur- 
ther consideration or enquiry. But if no 
such example or precedent should appear 
upon you Journals, it is no reason why you 
should not now do what is in itself so ne- 
cessary and so agreeable te reason. 

This, my lords, must be admitted with 
regard to any Bill that can come before 
you, but with regard to such Bille as this 
now before you, there is a stronger rea- 
son, which is, Seer not having a power to 
amend it without eadangering the loas 
of the Bill; for if you think, you cam- 
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net agree to thy er any other elause of 
the Bill witheut some amendment, why 
should you proceed any further? Why 
should you give yourselves the trouble of 
amending a Bil, when yeu. are moral 
eertain that your amendments will ini 
nothing? And if apon further consi 
tion it should appear, that the smallness of 
the duties propesed te be added by this 
clause, wild rather increase than diminish 
the censumption of spirituous |i yea 
canrot in coascience agree te this clause 
without an. amendment; therefore this pom 
ought to be determined, before you give 
yourselves the trouble of preceeding upon 
any of the other elauses ef the Bul; aad 
this point yeu canaot, I think, determine, 
without having seme of the distillers aad 
retailers examined; fee which reason | 
shall be for my noble friend’s motion, thet 
yeu may have on oppostunity to call seme 
of the moet eminent distillers and. retailers 
to be examined at your bar. 

The Earl of May : 

My lords; I ara surprised te 
any member of this august assembiy make 
use of such an argument as to sey, that 
we have net power te amend thee Bull. 
This, my lords, is a point which | shall 
never give u We have a power te 
amend thie Bilt, ev any Ball that can come 
befere us. The other House, I know, has 
of late eontended, that we have no power 
to amend a money Bill; but thia we never 
yet gave up. It is an ineroachment, ar 
rather an usurpation in the other Hause. 
which is net as yet made a parm of 
our constitution, nor established by acy 
constitutional authority. They have not 
as yet been so hardy as.to- any ex- 
press order even of their own House 
against it: they have only resolved, not 
to have a conference with us about any 
such amendment, and even thia ie so late 
as since the Revolution. But this they 
may avoid by agrecing to our amend- 
ments, asthey did in.a late instance, | mean 
the famous Bill for preventing Bribery and 
Corruption at Elections. a 

If your lordships therefore think it ne- 
cessary to amend this clause, you may, 
without any moral certainty of the Bul 
being thereby lost; but as to the reason 
given for its being necessary to amenct th 
I think, there is not the least ground tor 
it. From all former experience we may 
conclude, that the additional duties now te 
be imposed, small as. they are said to be. 
will increase the price to. tha cansumet, 
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and consequently diminish the consump- 
tion, especially among the poor, who are 
seldom able to pay for a debauch, even at 
the present price. In all cases of new 
duties imposed, we have generally found, 
that when the government laid a tax of 
one penny upon the manufacturers or re- 
tailers, they laid a tax of two pence upon 
the consumer; and will your lordshi 
examine witnesses against a fact establish 
ed by such along course of experience? It 
is impossible for you to believe any evi- 
dence against a fact so established ; there- 
fore, I think, you have no occasion for 
any farther consideration or examination 
as to this point, nor, in my opinion, to any 
other; and consequently there is no ne- 
cessity for postponing the Bill, which, as 
it is a Supply Bill, ought ‘not, I am sure, 
at this critical conjuncture, to be post- 
pened, without a very evident and urgent 
necessity. 


The Duke of Bedford é 


My lords; the noble lord who 
spoke last, certainly mistook the meaning 
of my noble friend who spoke immediately 
before him. He did not mean, that we 
have no power to amend the Bill: I believe, 
he will be as tenacious of that point as any 
Jord inthis House ; he meant only that we 
could not amend the Bill, without running 
arisk of its being thereby lost; and he 
was, without all doubt, in the right. We 
shall not only run a risk, but, in my opi- 
nion, there is an absolute certainty of the 
Bill being thereby lost; not only on ac-. 
count of your amending a money Bill, but ' 
on account of your altering entirely both 
the nature and the intention of the Bill. 
When the other House sent it up to your 
lordships, they intended it as a Suppl 

ill: as it stands now it is a Supply Bill, 
and will, I foresee, bring in a very. plenti- 
ful supply, which is one of my chief rea- 
sons for being against it, because this very 
effect will, I am afraid, put it out of our 
power ever hereafter to repeal or alter it, 
or to remedy the evil so justly complained 
of. But if you amend this clause, as I 
think it ought, and as all the lords who 

ave spoke upon the same side of the 
question, seem to think it should: if you 
lay such a duty upon the still-lhead, and 
upon licences, as will amount very near to 
@ prohibition, at least with respect to the 
ie committing any debauch in these 
aN the Bill will be no longer a Supply 
ae it will be a restraining pop ibnory 

ll; and will diminish, instead o adding 
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any thing to the public revenue, at least 
that revenue arising from the duties upon 
home-made spirits. 

After having thus explained, ard, 1 
hope, justified, what I take to be my noble 
friend’s sentiments, I must declare, my 
lords, that I am for your going throug 
the Bill in a committee, and amending, if 
a think necessary, every clause in the 

ill, especially that now under your con- 
sideration, so as to make it, instead of a 
Supply Bill, such a prohibitory and re- 
straining Bill, as will put an effectual sto 
to the national evil so long, so loudly, an 
with so much reason complained of. This 
I am for, my lords, not because I suppose 
that, when: you have so amended it, this 
very Bill will be passed by the other 
House, but because it will shew the other 
House, what sort of Bill your lordships 
desire to have passed; and because the 
laying of a high duty upon the still-head, 
with ‘a small duty upon licences, and se- 
vere penalties upon selling without a li- 
cence, is the only effectual remedy for the 
evil; from whence, I hope, some public- 
spirited gentleman of the other House will 
be taught and encouraged, either this ses- 
sion or the next, to move for and bring in 
such a Bill. For this, which is a very suf- 
ficient reason, I am for your going through. 
and amending the Bill in a committee ; 
but as there is no occasion for our being 
in any great hurry, because from the fate 
of this day the other House will see, they 
must not expect this as a Supply Bill, and 
may consequently resolve immediately to | 
provide by some other method for the 
supply: I say, as we have not, for this 
reason, any occasion to be in a hurry, and 
as I am convinced, the more you examine 
into this matter, the more you will be ine 
clined to comply with what I propose, 
therefore I shall be for resuming the 
House, and putting off the committee for 
a week, that you may have an opportunity 
to examine all such persons as have been 
mentioned in this debate, and also such 
others as may hereafter be thought capa- 
ble of giving you any information. 

As to this, my lords, whatever the noble 
lord who spoke last may think, I must be 
of opinion, that it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to examine some of the distillers and 
retailers, not only to know the effect of 
the small additional duty now proposed, 
but to determine what additional duty ma 
be proper for putting this liquor so muc 
out of the reach of the poor, as to prevent 
their drinking it to excess, without doing 

[41] 
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a greater prejudice than necéssary to our 
home distillery. And here I must say, I 
am surprised, that the noble lord who 
oe last, could not distinguish between 
the necessaries and the luxuries of life. 
When you lay any tax upon the former, 
the manufacturer or retailer will certainly 
lay another tax upon the consumer, by 
raising the price at' least to double the 
duty ; but when you lay any tax upon the 
latter, both the manufacturer and retailer 
will chuse, and will certainly resolve to 
sell at a less profit, because, the least 
heightening of the price would certainly 
diminish, and might put an entire stop to 
the consumption, which would, without 
doubt, be the consequence with respect to 
home-made spirits, if they could be sold 
no cheaper than true French’ brandy, or 
old Jamaica rum. From whence your 
lordships must see, how necessary it is for 
you to have the distillers and retailers exa- 
mined upon this occasion, and therefore, 
T hope, you will agree to the noble lord’s 
motion. 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords; I have heard, I have 
had a share in many debates in this House, 
and have often heard the subject of the 
debate very much mistaken, or very much 
‘departed from, but never more than in 
our present debate. The evils arising 
from the excessive use of spiritucus liquors, 
and the prevalence of that vice at present, 
shave been acknowledged by every lord 
who has spoke in favour of this Bill. 
What occasion is there then for long de- 
clamations against those evils, or against 
its being the prevailing vice amongst the 
poor of this age? hat occasion have 
we for a tedious examination of a great 
Cloud of witnesses, to prove facts which 
are upon all sides acknowledged to be 
true, which were in the other House the 
principal inducements for bringing in and 
passing this Bill; and which, certainly, 
ought to be prevailing motives with us 
for concurring with them in so salutary 
_a measure as a Bill now under our con- 
sideration. 

Op both sides, my lords, it has been 
"hikefeise acknowledged, that the laws in 
being are not sufficient for putting a stop 
to those evils, much less for putting an 
end to them. Nay, it has been acknow- 
lodged, that it is impossible to prevent 
entirely the excessive use, and much less 
the use of spirituous liquors ; and if either 
is to be done, the noble duke who spoke 
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still-head, and preventing their being sold 
without a licence, are the proper methods 
to be taken for doing it effectually. These 


are the very methods ee by ths 
Bill; but, ah its pacar: e duties 
posed are not hi oe the disti 
and retailers will bear the whole burden 
of the duties, consequently, the liquors will 
be sold to the consumer as cheap as ever; 
and the free access they are by this Biil to 
get to them, will increase instead of dimi- 
nishing the evil. 

My lords, though the duties are not by 
this Bill raised so high as they afterwards 
may, and ought to be, yet I cannot grant, 
that the liquors will come as good and a 
cheap to the consumers as formerly, ot 
that the distillers and retailers either will, 
or can bear the whole burden of the duty. 
The duty, it is true, to appearance, is but 
small, and must be thought so by your 
lordships who have such opulent fortunes; 
but if we consider the price of the com. 
modity, and the circumstances of the pur- 
chasers, the duty must be thought very 
high. The duty is 6d. a gallon, and the 
commodity is but 18d. or 2s. a gallon at 
most; and I cannot think, that a duty 
equal to one third or one fourth of the 
manufacturer’s price, can properly be said 
to be a small duty. As the distilling 
trade has been a standing trade for may 
years, without any restraint or monopoly, 
we must suppose, they now sell as cheap 
to the retailer as they can possibly afford, 
consequently they must sell dearer or inake 
their liquors worse. If they make them 
worse, the consumers will not purchase 
them at any rate, and therefore they must 
sell them dearer. Suppose they add ex- 
actly the duty, and no more, to the price 
they formerly sold at : sixpence a gallonis 
three farthings a pint, supposing the re- 
tailer should add nothing for reimbursing 
what he pays for his licence, which is not 
to be supposed: he will certainly add 
least the other farthing ; and a penny ina 
pint will be thaught a very great acdition 
to the price, by a poor creature that eam 
but 3d. or a groat a day, which is the case 
of many a poor manufacturer in this kies- 
dom. 

As to the access, my lords, if this Bill 
be passed into a law, it will not be near s0 
free as it is at present; for by the umps- 
sibility of executing the law now in being, 
the liquor called gin is not only clande* 
tinely but openly sold at more places. | 
belicve, than evcr’ it was before the le 
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| was passed, so that it may now be had, 
t and all the poor know it may be had, at 
1 every little shop, nay at every corner in 
} the kingdom, frequented by any number 
t of people. Whereas, as soon as this Bill 
{ is passed, all the illegal venders must give 
: over the trade, because the licensed will 
take care to have them prosecuted, if they 
# do not; so that even gin itself will be to be 
» had no where but at the better sort of 
r epee This I take to be the princi- 
s pal advantage proposed to be got by this 
Bill: it will take the A of the 

: hands of those, who, by being below, set 
; themselves above the law; because it will 
- furnish the government with a set of re- 
. putable persons, whose business it will be 
. to inform against, and prosecute such ille- 
gal and scandalous dealers; whereas at 
resent no man will be at the trouble to 
inform, because there is nothing to be got 
., by the information. Thus the Bill will 
bring the trade under some regulation, by 
- confining it to those, who have some credit, 
and live comfortably by their business. 

_ Such persona will be afraid to admit of 
_ great abuses or debauches, lest it should 
occasion their licence to be taken from 
them; for as the justices of peace have a 
_ power, they may, and I hope, will with- 
' draw their licence, as soon as they are in- 
formed, that the person licensed makes a 
bad use of it. © | 
Having acknowledged, my lords, that 

the duties now proposed are not so high 
as they ought to be, I shall endeavour to 
account for this defect. My lords, this 
Bill is and was at first designed but as an 
experiment: you may encrease the duties 
next session of parliament, if you then 
think proper; but it was thought dange- 
rous to raise them very high all at once, 
lest it might have occasioned the conti- 
nuance of the illegal and clandestine way 
of selling gin, which is now so frequent, 
and lest the multitude of prosecutions 
thereby occasioned, might have revived 
that a among the populace, which ap- 
peared so violent against the execution of 
the law now in being; for where the pro- 
fits to be made by smuggling are very 
considerable, many will run the risk, let 
the penalties be never so severe, or the 
danger never so great, as appears at pre- 
sent in the case of wool, French brandies, 
and tea. This, I think, was a prudent 
caution at the beginning, but will not be 
so necessary in a year or two; because 
all those, who now live by the clandestine 


‘selling of spirituous liquors,. wil! in that 
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time have either taken out Jicences, or will 
be got into some other way of living, and 
will not be so apt to re-assume the trade, 
as they would now be to continue it. 
Therefore as the duties cannot, with any 
peu be raised higher at first, we 

ave at present no occasion to examine 
distillers or retailers, as to the height they 
may be raised to hereafter, 

n short, my lords, this Bill, if passed 
into a law, will certainly, in my opinion, 
have some effect as to the restraining of 
the vice complained of; and it is attended 
with this advantage, that it puts you into 
a way, by which you may, by degrees, re- 
strain it as much as it can be by any 
human law or power ; but this is not to be’ 
done all at once, nor can it, I am afraid, 
be ever done altogether. Some people 
will follow their inclinations, though they 
know death to be the certain consequence, 
I have heard of a gentleman, who being 
dangerously ill of a dropsy, sent for a phy- 
sician. en the physician came, he 
found the gentleman with a pot of liquor 
upon his table; and asking the gentleman 
what it-was? A pot of fine ale, says he, 
with toast and nutmeg. The physician 
immediately said, Sir, you must not 
touch it: it is certain death for a man in 
your condition. Not touch it, doctor! 
replies the gentleman: why, if my grave 
were on this hand, and that pot of ale on 
the other, I would drink it, were I sure of 
being thrown into my grave next moment. 

This, my lords, is a single instance of 
the perverse will of some people ; but the 


-whole country of Ireland, at least the come. 


mon people there, may be brought as an 
instance of the same kind: they have in 
that country a spirituous liquor called 
Sheepey, which by many experiments has 
been found to be perfect poison ; for which 
reason strict laws have been ‘enacted 


‘against it, and severe punishments inflicted 


upon those that distil or retail it; yet as it 
intoxicates, and may be liad cheap, though 
the people know how pernicious it is, they 
will drink it, and in spite of all the govern- 
ment can do, they. fall upon ways and 
means to get it. Our gin is not of sucha 
pernicious nature as this Irish liquor: if 
drank moderately, it may sometimes be of 
service; like all other strong liquors, the 
vice consists in the excess: but as it is a 
sort of luxury, even when it is not drank to 
excess, why should not the government 
avail itself’ of this luxury, as well as it 
ought to do of every other luxury? It is 
the luxury you are to tax, and that will in 
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Bome measure restrain the vice; but the 
vice, when the person guilty can be legally 
convicted, ought to be punished, and you 
have proper laws for that purpose; for 
surely you will not absolutely prohibit what 
is In itself innocent, often useful, and some- 
times necessary, for the sake of preventing 
a vicious abuse of it; especially as the 
manufacture supports great. numbers of 
hie people, and the commodity some va- 
Juable branches of your commerce. 
Having thus shewn, my lords, that this 
Bill must necessarily, in some measure, 
restrain the excessive or vicious use of spi- 
rituous liquors amongst our labouring 
poor, I must put your lordships in mind of 
another very great advantage it will be at- 
tended with, which is that of setting us 
free from two laws, that are both of the 
most dangerous consequence to our liber- 
ties: one is the famous act called the Pot 
act, which, as it gives a discretionary 
power to the commissioners of excise, to 
raise the tax to 6/. or Jower it to 20s. per 
annum, must have an effect upon the vote 
of every ale-house keeper within the bills 
of mortality, and this must affect the free- 
dom of election all over the kingdom, be- 
cause many of those ale-house keepers 
have votes in other counties, cities, or bo- 
roughs, besides Middlesex, Surry, Lon- 
don, and Westminster. The other law we 
are by this Bill to get free from, is, the act 
for laying a duty upon the retailers of spi- 
rituous Jiquors. This law, my lords, is a 
most dangerous, a most ensnaring law, and 
would be a most terrible instrument in the 
hands of a wicked oppressive minister ; for 
it not only enacts, that you shall not sell, 
but that you shall not utter any spirituous 
liquors in any Jess quantity than two gal- 
lons. From the word, utter, it might be 
alleged, that a man could not so much as 
give a dram to his friend without incurring 
the penalty, and from hence any one, even 
of your lordships, might be convicted, and 
made liable to the penalty of retailing spi- 
rituous liquors, in a less quantity than two 
gallons, without a licence. | 
These two dangerous laws we are, my 
lords, to get free from by this Bill, if pass- 
ed into a law, and this, I hope, will be an 
argument of some weight in its favour ; but 
the chief argument is its being already 
passed, and designed by the other House 
as the method for raising g great part of 
the supplies for the ensuing year. This, 
I hope, will be an argument not only for 
your lordships passing this Bill, but for 
your passing it without amendment. I 
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am as much against your giving up your 
power of amending money bills as any lord 
can be; but at the present conjuncture, 
when the affairs abroad are in such a 
ticklish situation; when they require the 
most speedy and the most strenuous inter- 
poe ot this nation, it would be the 

eight of imprudence, if not madness, to 
try experiments with the other House. 
A trial of this kind might breed such a con- 
test between the two Houses, as would put 
a full stop to the wheels of our govern- 
ment, when the liberties of Europe, and 
consequently our own, require its acting 
with the greatest energy as well as free- 
dom. 

I shall grant, my lords, that if this Bil 
were rejected, some other method might 
be contrived for raising the necessary sup- 
plies: we are not as yet, thank God! so 
much reduced as to have but one resource. 
I hope, our enemies will find to their cost, 
that we have as yet a great many. But 
let us consider, that this fund has already 
been proposed to our monied men; and 
they have agreed to lend the necessary 
sums upon it at % per cent. We cannot 
depend upon having the money upon any 
new fund, at tlie same interest. It may 
in the mcan time rise to 6 or 7 per cent: 
this very jumble in our affairs may be the 
cause of its rising to that height; for 
credit, public as well as private, is a most 
ticklish thing to be dallied with. It often 
evanishes without any apparent cause, and 
is sometimes hurt by accidents, which ia 
themselves appear to be of little or no 
consequence. Therefore, I must give it 
as my opinion, that if your Jordships have 
a just regard either to the liberties or the 
credit of your country, you will gaa In 
your committee upon this Bill, and go 
through it without any amendment; for 
the present state of foreign affairs requires 
the utmost dispatch: nay, the least demur 
in providing for the supplies of this critical 
ensuing year, might so much disconcert 
his majesty’s negociations abroad, might 
so long delay his being able to resolve upon 
any scheme for his future conduct, and so 
much retard his preparations at home, 
that the season for giving relief might be 
irrecoverably lost ; and if such a fatal dis- 
appointment should happen, I hope, the 
misfortunes the nation may be thereby ex- 
posed to, will not be laid at the door of 
any of his majesty’s ministers. 


Lord Hervey ; 
My lords; the noble lords who are 


tl 
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advocates for this Bill, may acknowledge 
the evils produced by the drinking of spi- 
rituous liquors; but to those who view 
the Bill in the same light with me, they 
must appear to have very little concern 
about them ; and therefore, may properly 
enough be compared to Romish penitents, 
who, after committing the most atrocious 
crimes, think they have made suflicient 
-atonement, when ras have solemnly con- 
fessed them. But their thus freely ac- 
knowledging the evils, without taking any 
proper method to prevent them, but on 
the contrary, resolving to license them, is 
no reason against our endeavouring in 
this debate to set those evils in a proper 
light; no more than it is a reason against 
preaching, that every one acknowledges 
the evils produced by sin. People should 
not only acknowledge the evil, but they 
should forsake, and endeavour to prevent 
the cause. It is the duty of our church- 
men to endeavour to prevent the cause by 
preaching, it is our duty to endeavour to 
prevent it by wholesome laws, and ade- 
quate punishments; and when I think an 
proposed measure inconsistent with this 
duty, surely, I do not depart from the 
subject in debate, when I recommend to 
your lordships your duty, by endeavour- 
ing to raise in your breasts a due compas- 
sion for the misfortunes of your fellow 
creatures. For this, I know no way more 
‘effectual, than by laying before you, in 
their strongest light, the evils that have 
been, or will be occasioned by your neg- 
lect of your duty; and if there are per- 
sons, who from experience, know those 
evils better, and consequently can repre- 
sent them nuore feelingly than I can, I 
ie to move for their being examined. 
pon this head, therefore, there has 
not been, nor can be, any departure from 
the subject in debate; but as the noble 
lord who spoke last, insisted chiefly upon 
two arguments, which were, that this Bill 
will, in @ great measure, prevent the evils 
complained of, and that it is not safe to 
proceed farther at once, I shall confine 
what I have to say, to those two argu- 
ments, which, I think, are both fallacious. 
His reasons for believing, that this Bill 
will 1n some measure prevent the evils 
sei ean of, are, that it will bringathe 
retail trade under some regulation, so that 
the poor will not have such free access to 
ese liquors ; at least todebauch in them, 
as they have at present; and that the 
liquors must be sold at a higher price, or 


‘POt made so good in quality as they are 
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at present; because, though the additional 
duty is in itself but small, yet, when com- 
pared to the price of the commodity, and 
the circumstances of the purchaser, it must 
be-allowed to be high. 

As to the first of these reasons, my 
lords, if I thought that the justices of the 
peace, and the peace officers would do 
their duty, I should admit there would be 
some weight init; but when the consump- 
tion of these liquors is considered as a 
fund for bringing in money to the public 
treasury, I am from experience convinced, 
that they will not do their duty, that the 
will have private instructions from their 
masters the ministers, to neglect their 
duty ; and as many of our constables and 
headboroughs are ale-house keepers, and 
will consequently become licensed gin- 
sellers, their interest will become incon- 
sistent with their duty: and in such a 
case, we may easily judge, which of the 
two they will prefer. Irom hence, I must 
suppose the only difference to be, that if 
poor people now commit any debauch in 
these liquors, they must do it privately in 
the night-time, or in some by-corner; 
whereas, if this Bill be passed into a law, 
they will, as formerly, do it openly in our 
high-streets, and at noon-day. 

Besides, as to the temptation, as well 
as access, can your lordships think, there 
is no difference between an avowed and a 
clandestine gin-shop? I know, or at least, 
have heard of another vice, which, thank 
God! is not yet licensed by public autho- 
rity, because our ministers have never yet 
thought of raising a fund from it; and yet 
a common dealer in that way, I believe, 
generally knows, avhere the commodity 
is to be met with: so a common dealer in 
spirituous liquors may perhaps know, 
where there is a little clandestine gin-shop, 
and might know, were the law now in 
being more rigorously executed than ever 
it was; but one, who is no common dealer; 
one whose natural inclinations, or acquir- 
ed habits, do not put him upon the search, 
may be quite ignorant, may continue all 
his life in that ignorance, and may conse- 
quently never be exposed to any tempta- 
tion: whereas, if you pass this Bill, there 
will be a licensed eas with a pom- 
pous description of the liquors upon the 
sign-post, at every corner; so that no 
man can pass, without being exposed to 
the temptation, and will often be invited 
to partake of the delightful liquor by some 
old acquaintance, who may casually hap- 
pen at that time to be with some friends 
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in the shop. Must not your lordships 
from thence see, that the temptations to 
this vice will be more frequent and more 
alluring, after this Bill is passed, than 
they can be supposed to be at present? 
And every one knows, that a person’s 
yielding to a few temptations of this kind, 
may lead him into such a habit, as he 
‘shall never be able. to shake off. The 
noble lords may make what acknowledg- 
ments they will of the evils arising from 
the use of spirituous liquors, but I am 
sure, they cannot be touched with the 
thoughts or the apprehensions of those 
evils, in the manner they ought to be, if 
they pass a Bill, which so evidently and 
so necessarily tends to increase both 
the number and the force of the tempta- 
tions. 

The use of these liquors, I shall grant, 
may be innocent: while it is moderate, it 
continues to be so; but Jet us consider, 
my lords, that the use of no one sort of 
thing in the world, more naturally or more 
imperceptibly runs into an abuse, than the 

- use of spirituous liquors. I have cant? 
shewn, that the licensing of houses wi 
be no sort of check to this abuse, as long 
as you make either the use or the abuse, 
a fund for bringing money into the paws 
of our ministers; and now I shall shew, 
that this abuse cannot be in the least 
checked or prevented by the small addi- 
tional duty ponest by this Bill. Upon 
this head, I must differ from the noble 
lord who spoke last, with regard to some 
very material facts; and this difference 
will shew, how necessary it is for us to 
make a farther enquiry into this affair than 
we have yet done. ‘The noble lord said, 
that as the distilling trade has now been 
for many years exercised without any sort 
of monopoly or exclusive pou’: we 
must suppose, that the distillers now sell 
their liquors at as cheap a rate as they can 

ossibly afford, In this I differ from his 
ordship; the very nature of the trade 
furnishes it with a sort of monopoly: it is 


so mysterious, that no man can know what. 


profits may be made, unless he has been 
bred to the business; and the setting up 
of a distillery requires such a large stock, 
that no man will ever think of setting it 
up, unless he is well assured of the profits 
that may be made. ‘This is the reason 
that, notwithstanding the unbounded li- 
berty allowed by law, so few have set up 
or made a figure in this business, except 
those that were bred to the trade; and 


the great fortunes lately raised in a few 
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years by some of the distillers, is with me 
@ convincing proof, that it is the most 
profitable trade of any now exercised in 
the kingdom, except that of being broker 
to a prime minister. Therefore I must 
suppose, that the distillers do not now sell 
their liquors near so cheap as they may 
afford ; and consequently, that they may 
take the whole additional duty upon them- 
selves, and probably will do so, in order 
not to discourage the consumption. 

. Another very material fact [ differ from 
his lordship in, is with regard to the quan- 
tum of the duty to be added by this Bill; 
for he called it 6d. per gallon, whereas 
upon the most pernicious sort of spirituous 
liquor, and the only liquor made use of by 
the poor, I say, the additional duty is but 
one penny, or three halfpenceat most. The 
additional duty upon English brandies, 
aqua vitee, and othersorts of fine home made 
spirits is, it is true, to be six- pence a gallon, 
because they are made or drawn generally 
from foreign materials; but common gin, 
which is the great and only nuisance com- 
plained of, is all drawn from English mate- 
rials, and may be so made, as to be liable by 
this Bill to but three halfpence gallon 
at most, which is so small an addition that 
the distiller will certainly take the whole 
upon himself, rather than have the price 
raised, or the liquor made less palatable to 
the consumer. But suppose that every 
sort of spirituous liquor fit for retail, or 
that could be made fit for retail, were to 
be charged with 6d. per gallon additional 
duty, the question, whether or no the dis- 
tiller will take the whole, or the 
part of this upon himself, depends upon the 
profit he now makes; for if a gallon of 
spirits, which he now sells for 18d. does 
not cost him above 8d. or Qd. itis my 
opinion, he will take the whole upon him- 
self, rather than discourage the c 
tion among the poor, who are his chief 
customers for this sort of liquor; for 20 
per cent. profit is surely sufficient for any 
tradesman, and such as he will certainly 
be satisfied with, if he should find himsel 
in danger of losing his trade by attempting 
totake more; so that this very question 
must shew the reasonableness of the pre- 
sent motion, and the necessity of your 
ageeeing to it, that you may have an op- 

ortunity to examme such persons as may 
be supposed to know the fact, and willing 
to give you a faithful and true account o 
what they know. But the truth is, I fest, 
my lords, that the advocates for this Bil 


are against any dglay, or any inquiry, be 
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cause they are sensible that every day, and 
every circumstance you examine into, will 
produce new objections to their Bill, or 
refute some of the arguments they maxe 
use of in its favour. 

A third and a very material fact, the 
noble lord and I differ.in, is in relation to 
the retailers. He supposes, they will ad- 
vance the price at least a farthing a pint to 
their customers, in order to reimburse the 
20s. per annum they are to pay for a li- 
cence. My lords, if they had now a li- 
cence to retail this liquor without paying 
any thing, and if the retailing of gin were 
bot a very profitable trade, there would 
be some reason for this supposition; but 
as both these facts are known to be other- 
wise, I am surprised to hear any such sup- 
position made. That the retailing of gin 
is a profitable trade, is manifest from the 

t numbers of people that run into 
It, notwithstanding its being contrary to 
law, and liable to many prosecutions and 
heavy penalties in case of conviction. 
Surely, the risk they run of incurring the 
penalty of 100/. for every dram they sell, 
is worth more than a farthing a pint: Iam 
persuaded, there is not a retailer of an 
credit in the kingdom but will gladly pay 
20s. a year to be free from this risk; and 
therefore instead of the liquor’s being 
sold a farthing in the pint dearer, I must 
suppose, it wil be sold a farthing a pint 
cheaper, or at less profit, than it was ever 
sold before by any retailer. — 

I shall admit, that a penny, or even a 
farthing a pint, is a great deal to an habi- 
tual gin-drinker, because there may be 
many days in a year that such a one does 
not earn a farthing, being drunk or asleep 
from one end of the day to the other; but 
to aman who earns his 18d. or 2s.a day, as 
many labouring men do hereabout London, 
& penny is not of any great consideration ; 
for notwithstanding that addition, he may 
still have near half a gill fora halfpenny, 
by which he may be encouraged to drink 
three or four drams in a day; and this is 
the evil now proceeding from the cheap- 
ness of that liquor, because this practice 
continued for a few days leads them into a 
habit of gin-drinking, and this habit gives 
& desire or appetite for the liquor, which 
increases upon him every day, till it first 
a an end to his industry, after that to 

is morals, then to his health, and lastly to 
his life, if in the carcer of his wickedness 
he happens to escape being hanged for 
thieving, house-breaking, or murder. 

Now, my lords, as to the argument 
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drawn from the danger of the clandestine 
trade’s being continued, in case the duties 
should be at once raised very high: my 
lords, if there were any alandestins trade 
in distilling, or if it were desired to lay any 
higher duty upon licences, this might be 
an argument of some force; but can it 
be pretended, that either of these is the 
case? It has not been so much as pre; 
tended, that there is now, or ever was, 
any considerable clandestine trade in dis- 
tilling : concealments ofall kinds are much 
more difficult in the distilling way than in 
the brewing, therefore, when you lay a 
duty upon the still-head, the distiller must 
pay it, let it. be never so high, and if-he 
pays a high duty, he must sell his liquors 
at a high price to the retailer; this will 
make them come so dear to the consumer, 
that the poor will not be able to purchase 
any great quantity; and this will put it 
out of the power of any httle clandestine 
retailer to sell such a quantity as to make 
it worth his while to continue the trade. 
From hence your lordships may see, that 
you not only may safely lay a high cut 
at once upon the still-head, but that it will 
be a more effectual way for putting an end 
to the present clandestine retail trade, 
than the most severe penalties you can in: 
flict upon retailing without a licence, as 
is evident from the experience we have of 
the law which is now to be repealed. 

If a very high duty were to be laid upon 
licences, and no higher duty than is now 
proposed upon the still-head, I shall, in: 
deed, grant,-that it would occasion a con- 
tinuance of the present clandestine retail 
trade; but has any one in this debate pro- 
posed laying a higher duty on licences? 
No, my lords: I believe, the duty pro- 
posed by this Bill will be found too high : 
I believe, it will occasion a continuance of 
the clandestine retail trade at many of the 
little shops in town, and all the hedge ale- 
houses in the country: as to the former, 
they can have a licence at no rate, and - 
therefore they must either continue the 
trade in a cltndestine manner, or give it 
over altogether: besides, if they could 
have a licence, it would subject them to 
the quartering of soldiers, which while . 
they continue their clandestine trade, they 
are free from; so that to one of these 
shops or houses, a licence will really cost 
them 3/, a year or more.. Then as.to the 
little ale-houses in the country, though 
20s. a year is a small sum, and such a sum 
as will be cheerfully paid by all houses..m 
good credit and business, rather than rus 
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any risk, yet the keepers of those little 
ale-houses will rather‘risk going to the 
house of correction for two months, than 
pay 20s. for a licence; and, I believe, the 
projectors of this Bill will find themselves 
very much disappointed as to informers, 
for informers of all kinds are so much 
hated both by poor and rich, that no man 
in any business will become an informer 
for fear of losing his busmess. To say, 
that every ale-house-keeper that takes out 
a licence, will have an interest in becoming 
an informer, is a most fallacious way of 
reasoning. On the contrary, he would 
ruin himself if he did, because no man 
would afterwards go near his house; and 
therefore, if this Bill be passed in the 
shape it is in, I shall expect, in a year or 
two, to see the clandestine retail of gin as 
frequent as ever in our little shops and 
bye places; so that all you are to do by 
this Bill, is to give the better sort of 
houses a licence to retail this pernicious 
liquor openly and avowedly, and to leave 
the little shops and bye places to sell it 
paey as before: whereas, if you lay a 

igh duty upon the still-head, you will at 
once put a full stop to the clandestine re- 
tail, and very much diminish even that 
which may hereafter be carried on by li- 
cence; which is, I am sure, what you 
ought to aim at, but is not, I] am afraid, the 
design of those who first projected this 
Bill. 

I shall conclude, ny lords, with saying, 
that I was extremely sorry to find the no- 


ble lord so much put to it, to find any ad- | 


vantage accruing from this Bill, as to be 
obliged to resort to a forced construction 
put upon the gin-act, and an imaginary 
danger which he supposed might have 
arisen from the pot-act. As to the con- 
struction he put upon the words of the 
gip-act now to be repeuled, it is such a 
one as no lawyer would ever have thought 
of, and I may venture to say, such a one 
as no commissioner of the excise, or jus- 
tice of the peace, would ever have dared 
to have put upon it. And as to the danger 
he supposed might have arisen from the 
pot-act, it is altogether imaginary: the 
commiesioners never yet attempted any 
such thing; and if they had: if they 
had been but suspected of raising any 
alehouse-keeper’s tax, or lowering ano- 


ther’s, on account of their way of voting | 


at any election, the other House would 
certainly have taken notice of it, and 
would have punished them in a most ex- 
emplary manner. According to the same 
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way of arguing, may it not be said, thi 
all our excise laws are of dangerous con- 
sequence to our liberties; because br 
them the commissioners of excise have, 
In every case, a power to modify the 
penalty, and to remit the whole, or exact 
the whole, as they think fit; yet, I be- 
lieve, the noble lord would now be very 
sorry to see his argument prevail so far 
as to cause a of all our excise laws. 
But suppose his lordship in the right, 
with respect to both his observations, 
what has it to do with the amending o! 
this Bill? If the proposed amendment 
should take place, both these laws would 
nevertheless be r ed, either by this 
Bill, or some other brought in in its stead : 
therefore, as I am convinced, your lord- 
ships, if fully informed, will agree to amend 
the Bill as hae been proposed, I shall be 
for agreeing to the noble lord’s motion. 


The Earl of Bath : 


My lords; I am not against a de- 
lay, ora farther enquiry into this affair, be- 
cause of my being sensible, that time or 
enquiry would produce any new objections 
to this Bill, or strengthen those that have 
already been made; but because of the 
dangerous and ticklish situation we are in 
with regard to foreign affairs. If it were 
not for this, I should be for your taking 
as much time to consider, and as many 
methods to get informations, as any lord 
could desire; because, I am convinced, 
the more you consider, and the better you 
are informed, the more you will approve 
of the Bill now before you. But, my 
lords, in the present situation of the afar 
of Europe, when its liberties are in so 
much danger; when all the courts in Ev 
rope, that are concerned for their preser- 
vation, are looking stedfastly upon this; 
when even the enemies of public liberty 
are Jooking stedfastly upon our proceed- 
ings; the former in doubt, whether they 
shall tamely submit to their impending faie, 
or firmly and bravely unite in opposing 1: 
the latter in doubt, whether they shall dare 
to proceed in the ambitious schemes they 
have formed, or restore the tranquillity of 
Europe upon such terms as will put an 
end to them: in suchcircumstances, | sav. 
the least delay in a Bill upon which a great 
part of the supplies for the ensuing yea 
depend, would be of the most dangero% 
consequence, especially if from that de:ty 
people should have reason to conclude, 
that the Bill itself would be lost, and hs 
majesty’s resolutions, as well as his prep* 
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‘ rations, put to a full stop fora month or 
: two at least, which would be the conse- 
- quence of the delay now proposed. 


. From such a delay, my lords, his majes- 
ty could not but suppose, that his parlia- 


- ment was against, or at least very indiffe- 


rent about his concerting any measures 
for preserving the balance of power; and 


* upon such a supposition, could his majes- 
: ty proceed in any of those negociations he 
; May now have upon the carpet ? Could he 


assure any of those powers, who now may 


: be willing to join with him, that he would 
.. seasonably and vigorously support them ? 


» . 


} 


If his majesty could give no such assurance, 
can you expect, that any of those powers, 


_ who are exposed to an immediate attack, 
: would precipitate their own ruin, by fruit- 


: lessly endeavouring to 
, their neighbours? The 


revent that of 
utch have but 


- Just come in to your measures: the States 


of Holland have just resolved to assist the 
ueen of Hungary with 20,000 men; but 
they should hear of this motion’s being 


_ agreed to, it would discourage them from 


_ yet agreed to by 
, woul 
_ of Sardinia, whose chief dependence is 


proceeding in that resolution, and as it isnot 
the other provinces, it 
certainly be laid aside. The king 


upon the assistance he may expect from 


_ this nation, would from that moment des- 


pair of getting any farther assistance, and 
would, consequently, accept of the best 


_ terms he could get from France and Spain. 


. Even the queen of Hun 
_ herself deserted by you, an 


, upon seeing 
in course by 


all the rest of Europe, would resolve to 


submit to the terms offered by France; 


and thus, for as trifling as this motion may 


seem to some of your lordships, yet upon 
the fate of it may depend the fate and the 
liberties of Europe. 

Let us consider, my lords, how near the 
time for action approaches. If we are re- 
solved to have any share in the operations 
of next campaign, it is high time for his 
majesty to be resolved, and to begin to 

repare ; but he car neither resolve, nor 
begin to prepare, till this Bill, or some 
such Bill as this, be passed. If any of the 
other powers of Europe think of taking a 
share with us in the operations of the next 
campaign, it is high time for them to resolve 
and to begin to prepare; but they can nei- 
ther resolve, nor begin to prepare, till his 
majesty’s resolutions are known. How dan- 
gerous then must it be for us at this sea- 
son of the year, to delay a Bill of this na- 
ture? How much more dangerous to do 
any thing by which the Bill would certain- 
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ly be lost? At another time, the loss 
might perhaps be repaired by another Bill 
for the same purpose; but upon this oc- 
casion, and at this critical season of the 

ear, itw ill be impossible to repair the loss, 

ecause before any new Bill can be pagsed, 
foreign powers will have taken ther re- 
solutions, as to their conduct for next 
campaign at least: we cannot then make 
them alter their resolutions; and before 
the end of next campaign, the liberties of 


‘Europe may be past redemption. 


_ I nope I have as great a concern for the 
lives of my fellow subjects as any lord in 
this House, or as any man can have; [ 
have as great a concern for their lives as I 
have for my own; but as I have a greater 
concern for my own liberty than I have 
for my life, so | have a greater concern for 
the liberties of the people of England than 
I have for their lives; and shall never give 
Hees any trouble about preserving the 
life of any man, who, I think, does not pre- 
fer his liberty to his life. If the liberties 
of the people of this nation should be de- 
stoved by the rejecting of this Bill, they 
will have but little reason to thank those 
who, upon this occasion, pretend to shew 
such a concern for the preservation of their 
lives fi for if ever such a soln yy ed ae 
should happen, they only would be 

who did ee live if ace the ‘son Pe 
their country, or to feel the fetters of 
slavery. Therefore, if there were really 
some ground for apprehending, that this 
Bill would encourage the consumption of 
spirituous liquors, or promote any excess 
in the use of those liquors, as this incon- 
venience may be remedied the very next 
session of parliament, I cannot help sus-. 
pecting, and, my lords, I will take the 
freedom to declare my suspicion, that the 
violent opposition to this Bill proceeded 
originally from something else than a con- 
cern either for the lives, the healths, or the 
morals of the people. 

But, my lords, when I consider that, 
notwithstanding the law now in being, all 
sorts of spirituous liquors are sold at as 
many places, as openly, and at as cheap a 
rate as they could be, were this Bill passed 
into a law, I wonder how any lord in this 
House can be imposed on by such a pre- 
tence. It is well known, that punch and 
drams of all sorts, even common gin not 
excepted, are now sold openly and avow- 
edly at all public houses, and many private 
shops and bye-corners ; and it is likewise 
known, that they are now sold as cheap as 
they were before .the present law was en- 

(a Mj : 
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acted, so that retailers of all kinds either 
think they run no risk, or charge their 
customers nothing for that risk ; therefore 
it must be admitted, that this Bill, should 
. it pass, can do no harm. It can neither 
increase the number of retailers, nor di- 
minish the price; because the number is 
now as high as it could be, and the price 
as low as the liquor could be afforded for, 
were you to repeal the present law without 
enacting any thing in its stead. This Bill 
cannot therefore increase the consump- 
tion, or promote the excess; and if the 
duties proposed by this Bill do not dimi- 
nish both the one and the other, they will 
at least have one good effect, which is that 
of furnishing the government with a fund 
for carrying on a most necessary war. By 
passing this Bill, therefore, you are sure of 
' doing some good and no evil: by reject- 
ing, or which is the same, amending it, 
. you cannot propose for this year at least, 
to put a stop to the consumption of spi- 
rituous liquors, and next year you may do 
it, though you now pass this Bill, with as 
much ease as you can propose to do, 
should this Bill be rejected. 

As the consumption of spirituous liquors, 
and even the excess in that consumption, 
is not now any way limited by the restraint 
upon the retail, but depends wholly upon 
the inclmations of the people, this Bill 
may do service by giving a turn to their 
inclinations. ‘ Stolen waters are sweet,’ 
is an observation made by one of the 
wisest men that ever lived: This may at 
ett heighten the desires of the people 

or strong waters, because they think they 
get them by stealth ; whereas their desires 
may become less ardent, when they can 
no longer suppose such waters to be stolen. 
So that in every light I view this Bill, I 
think it must Io good, and can do no 
harm; therefore 1 have no occasion to 
examine, whether the duties proposed by 
it will raise the price so high as to put a 
debauch out of the reach of the poor. If 
they do not, you may next year raise them 
higher; but when you come upon that sub- 
ject, I hope your lordahine will have some 
regard for the British distillery, which for 
many years has been so much encouraged 
by parliament, and in which so many peo- 
ple have by that encouragement been in- 
duced to invest their fortunes and educate 
their children. It is now, my lords, a ma- 
nufacture which supports great numbers 
of our people: it is a manufacture of great 
use in our commerce: no ship can go to 
sea without it; and besides the vast saving 
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it occasions in the use of foreign spirits, 
we now export great quantities both to the 
North and to Africa. Weknow what vast 
quantities of French brandies are run in 
upon us, occasioned by the high duties: 
If you lay very high duties upon our own 
home-made spirits, it will produce the same 
effect. Dutch gin will then be run in upon 
you as plentifully as French brandy is 
now; whereby your own distillery will be 
quite ruined, and many families reduced to 
starving. But this I mention only for your 
consideration against next year; for, I 
hope, the Bill now before _us will pass 
without amendment, and therefore, I hope 
the present motion will be disagreed to. 


Lord Talbot : 


My lords; if drinking spirituous li- 
quors to excess be an evil, which, I think, 
has been upon all sides acknowledged, 
then the temptation to that excess must 
be an evil, and consequently whatever 
tends to increase that temptation, must do 
harm. Now that this Bill will tend to in- 
crease the temptation is, I think, without 
doubt. I shall grant, that i cara li. 
quors are now sold at most public houses, 
and sold in an open manner to their cus- 
tomers, and to those that come along with 
known customers; but they are not, even 
at these houses, sold openly, or at all, to 
mere strangers, especially if they be such 
as have any signs of poverty or distress 
about them; therefore if a poor person has 
now any longing for a dram, he must go to 
some house where he is known, which may 
be at a great distance ; whereas if this Bill 
should pass, he may have it at the next 
ale-house wherever he happens to be, and 
consequently will be less able to resist the 
temptation he is laid under by his own ap- 
petite; nay, after he has complied with his 

petite at one ale-house, the very next 

e-house he sees will revive it, and every 
ale-house he by will ae him a new 
craving, till he is flustered, and then he 
drinks on till he is quite drunk. 

But this is not the only way the Bill 
now before us will increase the temptation. 
Though most alehouses now sell drams to 
their customers, they do not sell them 10 
their public rooms, nor have they pompous 
descriptions of the drams they have to sel 
either upon their sign posts, or upon the 
vessels or casks in their house: whereas 
if this Bill be passed into a law, we may 
expect to see a long catalogue of drams 
wrote in gold letters upon every s£0° 
post; and those that enter will certainly 
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find, in every public room, one or more 
companies drinking spirituous liquors, and 
in some part of it casks or vessels piled up 
a-top of one another, with a luscious de- 
scription of its contents in capital letters 
upon every one: nay some of our ale- 
houses, or ginshops, under the denomina- 


: tion of alehouses, will certainly have rooms 


‘ open to the 
: with these cas 


ae ™ = 


tn 


apes streets as formerly, 
exposed to the view of 
every enger, and the shop or public 
room always full of customers, every one 
of whom will be ready to invite any friend 
he sees passing by, and even to press him 
to come in and tast« the delicious cup. 
These, and many more allurements than 
I can think of, wil certainly be made use 
of by those that are to be licensed to sell 


+ Gpirituous liquors: their numbers will 
- make them necessitous, and their neces- 


sities will whet their invention. The 
temptation therefore will certainly be in- 
creased by this Bill; and if the’ price is 


: Not raised, the consumption must of course 
_ increase, unless Providence should give a 


turn to the inclinations of the people, and 
make them resolve to take care of them- 
selves, since they find their Jaw-givers are 
resolved to destroy them. In all countries 
I know, or have read of, it is reckoned the 
duty of the supreme magistrates to take 
care, that the people shall not be tempted 
to idleness, expence, or wickedness; but 
ever since we began to think of raising 
money for the public service, from the 
luxuries and vices of the people, the direct 
contrary maxim seems to prevail, and this, 
I think, is one of the most open and bare- 
faced attempts of the kind that was ever 
brought into parliament. 

But, says a noble lord, you must pass 
this Bill: you must pass it without de- 
lay, without information, without .deli- 


-beration, otherwise the liberties of Eu- 


rope may be undone. What, my 
Jords, will you expose the people to 
certain destruction at home, 1n order to 

revent a casual danger from abroad? As 
i know very little of our foreign affairs : 
es care has been taken ever since I had 
the honour to sit here, not to let this 
House know much of our foreign affairs ; 
I cannot pretend to determine, what 
danger the liberties of Europe are now 1n ; 
but I cannot believe the danger is so im- 
mediate as some amongst us would have 
us believe; for if this were the case, I am 
persuaded, many of our neighbours would 
be applying to us, and begging our as- 
sistance, as they did in 170], instead of 
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our running about and soliciting the 
Dutch, and almost every other court in 
Europe, to join with us in assisting the 
queen of Hungary. 

The great indifference shewn by most, 
of the other courts of Europe, especially 
the Dutch and the king of Prussia, whose 
dominions lie immediately exposed to the 
ambition of France, gives me some reason 
to believe, that the erties of Europe are 
far from being in such imminent danger as 
has been represented in this debate; but 
suppose they were, neither his majesty’s 
resolutions, negociations, nor prepara- 
tions, can be in the least interrupted 
by the loss of this Bill. The supplies are 
most of them already resolved on; and if 
we have such plenty of resources, as a 
noble lord says we have, his majesty may ~ 
depend upon it, that the parlrament wi 
find ways and means to provide for the 
supplies they have granted. If monied 
men have been sake to: if they have 
agreed to lend money at 3 per cent. upon 
this fund, the credit they have promised 
does not proceed from this fund, the pro- 
duce of which cannot so much as be 
guessed at, but from the collateral se- 
curity ; and any other fund, with the same 
collateral security, will certainly procure 
the same credit ; therefore, as his majesty, 
from what is already done, may know, that 
he will be supported by his parliament, he 
may, Dow, apse in all his measures, as 
if the supplies were all provided for as 
well as granted ; and, I hope, the exche- 
sie is not so bare, or in such discredit, 
that it can furnish no money, till we give 
it something to carry tothe pawnbrokers. 

But, my lords, I would not have the 


projectors of this fund boast so much of 


their raising the money at 3 per cent. for 
if I am rightly informed, it is the Jews 
who have agreed to lend the money at this 
rate, on condition of their having a lot- 
tery for 800,000/. upon which they will 
make at least 10 per cent. profit; so that 
upon the whole money they are to ad- 
vance, they will by this means make a 
great deal more than 3 per cent. Upon 
their side therefore, it may be said, they 
have made a wise bargain; but can the 
like be said of us, when in order to es- 
tablish a fund we are to encourage 
drunkenness, and in order to raise money 
upon that fund we are to encourage 
gaming. Surely, when foreigners hear 
this account of our conduct, they will say, 
the nation must either be mad or reduced 
to its last shift, and this can be no great 
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encouragement for a foreign court to join 
with us in any desperate undertaking. 
For the sake therefore of our credit and 
reputation, we ought to reject this Bill; 
but, my lords, there is another reason, 
which with me is of all others the most 
prevailing. The passing of this Bill will 
put it out of our power to remedy the 
evil complained of, and so universally ac- 
knowledged. The noble lord who spoke 
last told us, we cannot remedy the evil 
this year by rejecting the Bill, and we may 
do it next year, notwithstanding the Bill’s 
being passed into a law. My lords, I 
must differ from him in both these posi- 
tions. If we amend this Bill as we ought, 
I believe, it will on that very account be 
dropt in the other House; but from thence 
the gentlemen of that House will see what 
we intend, and as they likewise are sensi- 
ble of the evil complained of, they may, 
and probably will, immediately order in a 
Bil tor remedying that evil, upon the 
same plan with this Bill, after we have 
amended it as it ought. Anda Bill thus 
brought in, may certainly be passed intoa 
law, before the end of this session. But if 
we pass this Bill as it stands at present, 
before next year our ministers will have 
got a taste of the great revenue produced 
by the encouragement or indulgence of 
gin-drinking, and after they have once 
tasted the sweet, I am afraid, they will 
think it too delicious a morsel to part with. 
Can we be sure of getting any sort of Bill 
passed into a law for putting a stop to this 
evil, when the whole power of the admi- 
nistration, supported by the interest of all 
the distillers and retailers in the kingdom, 
will certainly be against us? 

Besides this, my lords, we shall, by 
Passing this Bill, lay ourselves under ano- 
ther difficulty : as the duty upon licences 
Is to be directly mortgaged, in common 
justice, we can then do nothing that may 
diminish or lessen the security, without 
the consent of the mortgagees; and if there 
is now any doubt of their being willing to 
accept of another fund for securing the 
money they have promised to lend upon 
this, is there not much more reason to 
doubt of their being willing, after they 
have been a year in possession of it? 
Therefore, if we pass this Bill, it may be 
impossible for us next year to do any 
thing for lessening the consumption of 
 &pirituous liquors, without being guilty of 
a of violence to the creditors of the 
public; for they may very justly say, you 
shall not lay any higher May pon ‘he 
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still-head, because it will diminish the con- 
sumption, and consequently the number 
of retailers, which must of course lessen 
the yearly produce of the sum mortgaged 
for our security. 

I hope, I have now shewn, that this Bill, 
as it stands at present, must certainly do 
harm: that there is no necessity for our 
passing it without amendment ; and that 
f we do, we shall render it very difficult, if 


‘not impossible, to put a stop to the exces. 


sive use of spirituous liquors, even 

it should arise to a greater height 
than it is at now. These, 1 hope, will be 
thought sufficient reasons for my being 
against the Bill in its present form; but as 
it may be amended so as to produce a 
very good effect, I shall, therefore, be for 
the question now under your considers- 
tion. 


The Duke of Newcastle: 


My lords ; I am surprised to find this 
debate last so long, especially when I con- 
sider, that all the arguments against the 
Bill are founded upon a supposition, that 
it will increase the consumption, which, ia 
my opinion, is impossible ; for, if by in- 
creasing the price, the purchase of a Gas 
dose of spirituous liquors is put out of the 
power of a poor man, let his inclinations 
be never s0 strong, let the temptations be 
what they will, he cannot any with 
them: he must content himself with what 
is necessary, perhaps he may : gmetimes 
launch out into a little luxury, but he will 
seldom or never be able to launch out into 
a vicious use of such liquors ; for in them, 
as in all sorts of strong liquors, there is a 
necessary, a luxurious, and a vicious use. 
A small dram of spirituous liquors may 
sometimes be necessary, in a very cold 
day, or when a man is become faint with 
hard labour, and it would be cruel to raise 
the price of them so high as to put even 
this use out of the reach of the poor. 
When a man takes a larger dram than s 
necessary, or oftener than is necessary, but 
never so much at a time as to make hin- 
self drunk, it is a luxurious use, and luxury 
ought to be taxed in the as well as 
the rich. And when a man drinks 50 
much of these liquors at a time as to make 
himself drunk, or so often as to impair his 
health, this is a vicious use which ought to 
be prohibited and punished, but it ought 
to be prohibited in such a-manner as pot 
to put it out of people’s power to have the 
necessary use, or even a little of the Juxu- 
rious use of such liquors upon some occa- 
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sions, for it would be hard to make it im- 
possible for poor men ever to rejoice or be 
merry. . 

Thus your lordships must see, that if by 
the additional duties, the price of these 
liquors be raised so high as to put the vi- 


- cious use of them out of the reach of the 


en 7) 


poor, the pry doecetag which it is said will 
be introduced by this Bill, can occasion no 


‘ increase in the consumption, were they 
. much more powerful than they can be su 


- posed tobe. For my 


we ft lee lO 


i ne 


. 


of sie informations, 
. no 


I do not thin 

they will have any effect: the word gin, 
or any other name the vulgar please to 
give it, for, I am told, they have given it a 
great many, though wrote in capital letters 
upon a cask or sign post, will never invite 
ei fovea ate so much as one dram, 
unless he has a natural inclination ; and if 
he has a natural inclination, and money 
in his pocket, he will now easily find 
where it is to be sold; he may now, I be- 
lieve, find it out in any street or village, 
even where he is an utter stranger; for 
most of those little shops that now sell it 
because they have 
ing to lose, and are sensible, that no 


~ man will become an informer, when he is 


Va 


. venting people’s complying 


sure he can get nothing but contempt by 


| his information. - 


As we find it impossible to prevent this 
private retail, there is no method for pre- 
with their in- 
clinations, but by raising the price so as to 
put the frequent purchase, or the purchase 
of a large quantity, out of theirreach; and 


_ this will, in some measure, be the effect of 
| this Bill. A noble lord has already demon- 


strated, that it will raise all spirituous 


_ liquors, at least a penny in a pound, above 
Ww d 


they are now sold for; but, in my 


- opinion, he has stated the advanced price 


too low, and I shall beg leave to give your 


_ Jordships my reasons for thinking so. I 


- must join with him in sup 


ing, that all 
spirituous liquors, especially that liquor 
called gin, are now sold as cheap, both 
by the distiller and retailer, as they can 
possibly afford to sell them; for though 
there be a mystery in the trade of distil- 
ling, and though it requires a very large 
stock to begin with, yet there are now, 
and have been for many years, such num- 
bers of people in that way of business, that 
we must suppose, they all sell now as 
cheap as they can; because in every sort 
of manufacture, where there are such a 
number of masters, that they can enter 
into no sort of combination, every one un- 


dersells the other, in order to ingross the 


1 
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more of the trade to himself, till by this - 
competition they are all forced to sell at as 
low a price as the manufacture can admit 
of. ‘To this | shall add another general 
observation, that every dealer must sell at 
such a profit, as will not only afford him a 
reasonable interest for his money employed 
in that way, but also a reasonable in- 
surance for the risk he runs, by some of 
his customers becoming insolvent. 

These two observations being premised, 
my lords, I shall suppose, that a distilier 
has 6d. profit upon every gallon of those 


-liquors he sells for 18d. per gallon, and 


that this is the least any distiller can afford 
to sell it for, allowing him a reasonable in- 
terest for the shilling it costs him, and a 
reasonable insurance for the risk he runs 
of losing that shilling by the insolvency of 
his customer; for considering the low 
people distillers deal with, this risk must 
certainly be very great. But after this 
Bill is passed, we must consider, that 
every gallon of the same sort of liquor will 
cost the distiller 18d. and that he now risks 
18d. whereas he before risked but Is.: 
therefore he must now sell at a profit 
higher than what he did before in propor- 
tion, that is to say, as he had before 6d. 
profit upon a shilling advance, he must 
now have 9d. profit, because he advances 
18d. and consequently must now sell for 
2s. 3d. what he before sold for 18d. 

The case will be the same, my lords, 
with regard to the retailer, for his profit 
must likewise be increased in proportion 
to his advance. To illustrate thie, Y shall 
suppose, that he now sells for half a crown 
by retail, a gallon of those spirits for which 
he pays but 18d. to the distiller; for as his 
risk is greater, and as he must maintain 
his famjly by his retail trade, his profits 
must be larger than the distillers in pro- 
portion. Now after this Bill is passed, he 
must pay, as I have shewn, to the distiller 
2s. 3d. for what cost him before but 18d. 
Do your lordships think, he will add to his 
retail price no more than the additional 9¢. 
he pays tothe distiller, and, consequently, 
sell at 3s. per gallon by retail? No, m 
lords, he will expect, and will take a profit 
in proportion to his advance, at the same 
rate as formerly, and, consequently, must 
have 45d. for what he before sold for half 
acrown. But this is not all: as he is now 
to pay 20s. yearly for a licence, he will 
expect a proportionable profit upon that 
too, and will, upon that account, make an 
addition to his retail price, to the amount, 
I believe, of at least 3d. a gallon; for as 
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he will, I say, expect a pk eer profit 
upon what he pays for a licence, he must 
make at least 33s. 4d. a year by this 
additional advance in his retail price, and 
at 3d. a gallon must sell very near three 
pints a day, in order thereby to raise 33s. 
4d. in a year; so that, according to this 
calculation, the spirits which are now sold 
by retail for 2s. 6d. a gallon, will, after 
this Bill is passed, be sold for 4s. 

These calculations I make, my lords, 
from the known practice and course of 
‘trade; and from hence you may see the 
reason why, when you lay a tax upon any 
. commodity, the dealers must lay a great 
deal more, so that the advanced price 
‘paid by the consumer, will always be more 
than double the tax you impose. But I 
shall not say, that the advanced price 
upon gin to be occasioned by this Bill, will 
rise quite so high as I have calculated. 
Both the distiller and retailer will use all 
the arts they can, to prevent the eon- 
sumers from being sensible of the advance. 
The distiller will make his spirits weaker, 
I shall not say worse, because the weaker 
they are, I think, they will be the better ; 
aad both the distiller and retailer will ad- 
vance their price by slow degrees, though 
they suffer in the mean time: nay, both 
will continue to sell at a little less profit, 
‘in proportion, than they do at this time; 
but they cannot continue long to sell at a 
great deal less, because they would be 
ruined if they did; therefore, their chief 
art, I believe, will be to lower the quality 
of the spirit, and, consequently, it will not 
be of such mischievous consequence, 
either to the health or the morals of the 
people. 

owever, my lords, notwithstanding all 

the arts they can use, notwithstanding 
their lowering the quality of the liquor, 
‘they must soon come to sell it dearer; be- 
cause, if they should lower it too much, 
the consumers would become sensible of 
it, and might perhaps entirely give over 
the use of it. I therefore think it de- 
monstrable, that this Bill must raise the 
price, which must necessarily diminish the 
vicious use of these liquors among the 
oor: whether this advance in the price 
will quite abolish this vice, at least among 
the poor, is what we are to try by this ex- 
periment: if it docs not, we may next 
ear add 6d. more; but we should not do 
it at once, because, as there is a necessary, 
as well as a vicious use of spirituous i 
quors, we should load the necessary use 
no farther than we find, by experience, to 
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be absolutely requisite for preventing the 
vicious use of those liquors, among our 
poor labourers and manufacturers. 


_ The Earl of Sandwich : 


My Jords; 1 cannot help observing, 
that every word said by the noble duke, 
when rightly understood, is in favour of 
the motion, and yet he designed it, I be- 
lieve, against the motion, because he seems 
to be an advocate for the Bill. It has 
been asserted by several lords who have 
sis against the Bill, that it will not raise 
the price of spirituous liquors to the con- 
sumer, and they have given strong reasons 
for what they assert: on the other hand, the 
noble duke asserts, that it will raise the price 
very considerably to the consumer, and has 
given us some very ingenious calculations 
to prove his assertion. Is not this con- 
trariety of opinions, the strongest argu- 
ment that can be made use of in favour of 
the motion? For, surely, the distillers and 
retailers are better judges of this fact than 
any of your lordships can be. Let w 
therefore agree to the motion, that we 
may have an opportunity to examine some 
distillers and retailers, or at least some of 
them who have already made estates and 
given over the trade. If I were a friend 
to this Bill, and were convinced of the truth 
of what the noble duke asserts, I am sure, I 
should be a hearty friend to this motion, 
because I should from thence expect, that 
all cavilling or opposition to my favourite 
Bill would be at an end; and therefore, if 
] were not very well convinced of the noble 
duke’s candour, and of the candour of 
every lord who has made use of the same 
argument, I should suspect, from their 
oppasition to this motion, that upon this 
topic they spoke against self-conviction. 

I shall not repeat what has already been 
urged by other lords, for proving, that 
this Bill will not raise the price to con- 
sumers, but only lessen the profits of the 
distiller and retailer; but in answer to the 
noble duke’s calculations, I must desire 
him to recollect what has been already 
said, that the liquor called gin is not a ne- 
cessary, but a luxury of life; for when a 
dram of any spirituous si rl happens tobe 
absolutely necessary, which, I believe, 18 
seldom, if ever the case, even the poorest 
person may get one single dram of brandy 
or rum: it he should have no money (0 
pay for it, nor credit for three half-pence, 
some good-natured person would let him 
have it out of charity; therefore, gin car 
in ne case be said to be a necessary o 
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life; and this the distillers and retailers 
both very well know. If it were a neces- 
sary of life: if it were a a commodit 
which few or none could be without, his 

ce’s calculations might hold pretty just ; 
for in such things, the dealers are always 
ready to take advantage of any pretence 
for raising the price of the commodities 
they deal in; but with regard to the luxu- 
ries of life, especially those the poor only 
riot in, they must be cheap as well as 
agreeable, otherwise the poor must give 
over their rioting; and, therefore, if you 
lay a tax upon them, the dealers must 
either content themselves with a less profit, 
or give over the trade, and the former 
they will always chuse rather than the 
latter: they will never give over the trade, 
unless you lay such a tax as amounts very 
near to a prohibition. 

Now I am up, my lords, I must take 
notice. of one argument in favour of this 
Bill, which has not been, I think, fully 
answered. It has been said, that the pre- 
sent prohibition is of no manner of signifi- 
cation: that retailers reckon it of no value, 
because gin is now sold as cheap by re- 
tail, as it ever was before the prohibition. 
It may perhaps be now sold as cheap by 
retail as ever it was before; but this is no 
proof that retailers put no value upon the 
present prohibition, or upon the risk they 
are thereby exposed to. It is only a proof 
of what distillers and retailers of gin will 
do, rather than risk losing their trade, or 
discouraging the consumption, by raising 
the price. This is therefore a full confu- 
tation of all the calculations the noble 
duke was pleased to make, and, I think, 
an evident proof, that the price will not 
be raised to consumers by this Bill; for 
surely the risk of losing 100/. or even of 
going to the correction-house, for every 
dram a man sells, is worth more than 6d. 
a gallon, and 20s. a year for a licence ; 
because, though there has been of late a 
sort of suspension of this penal law, yet 
no man could know when the execution 
of it would be resumed; and when he 
thought himself mast secure, the commis- 
sioncrs might be, for what he knew, em- 
pioying people to watch and inform against 

im. But the truth, I believe, is, when 
this prohibition first took place, the distil- 
Jers all lowered their prices to the re- 
tailers, in order to encourage them to run 
the risk of retailing without raising the 

rice. This Lshall not assert, but it is a 
act we ought to enquire into; because, if 
the distillers then lowered the price to re- 
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tailers, above 6d. a gallon, all sorts of 
home-made spirits will be sold cheaper to 
the consumer after this Bill is passed, than 
ever they were before; which is a new 
argument for the present motion, and 
upon enquiry, may come out to be a most 
unanswerable argument against the Bill, 
The noble duke was in the right, to pass 
over so cursorily the many temptations that 
will be introduced by this Bill; for the 
introduction of such temptations is a most 
pernicious thing in any society. It is true 
when a poor man has neither money nor 
credit, he cannot comply with the tempta- 
tion, let it be never so strong ; but no poor 
man can be reduced to this wretched state, 
without having been led away by many 
former temptations of the same kind; and 
such a small sum of money, or such a 
small fund of credit, will enable a man to 
comply with the first temptations, that, 
without reflecting, he is led into a habit 
which prevents his being able to resist an 
future temptation, as long as he has a hali- 
penny, or credit for a half-penny in the 
world. Nay, when this habit prevents his 
getting any money in an honest way, it 
puts him upon thieving, house-breaking, 
or robbing, in order to get money for 
satisfying its continual cravings. How 
pernicious then must it be, to let loose 
50,000 tempters, and consequent! devils, 
upon the poor people of this nation; for 
every man who takes out a licence, unless 
he be a man of more probity than usual in 
this age, will endeavour to tempt his neigh. 
bours, and every man that comes into his 
house, to drink spirituous liquors to ex. - 
cess. At present, though we have many 
retailers of spirituous liquors, yet they are 
in @ continual fear, which keeps them un- 
der a restraint: they dare not provoke 
men to an excess in such liquors, lest re- 
sentment, and the qualms they feel next 
day, should induce some of them to be- 
come informers; but give these retailers 
once a licence, they will then tempt by 
authority, and without fear: their inven 
tion will be always upon the rack, in ore 
der to draw customers to their house, and 
to lead those customers into excess ; so thag 
we shall for the future have always two 
armies in the field, and both maintained af 
the expence of the people: one to fight 
against the devil, and the other to fight 
under his banner: the former 1 shall al- 
ways have a due reverence for, the latter 
I shall heartily abhor ; but Ido not think, 
you will do justice to the former, if you ° 
allow the latter to become too numerous; 
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and therefore, if yon pass this Bill, I ho 
you will add a clause, for restraining the 
number of gin-houses, lest, contrary to 
the old observation, you should have more 
chapels for the devil, than houses of prayer 
in the kingdom. 

My regard therefore for our religion, as 
well as for the morals of the people, makes 
me oppose this Bill; and my regard for 
the sinking fund confirms me in that op- 
position. The sinking fund, my lords, 
was, from the beginning, a fund devoted to 
‘the payment of our public debts: it may 
be diminished for the ease of the people, 
for freeing them from such a ruinous 
plague as that of an excessive and wicked 
use of spirituous liquors, or for disburthen- 
ing them of some of those taxes which 
now lie so heavy upon their trade, and, if 
not abolished, will, Iam afraid, soon put 
an end to it; but that fund ought never to 
be encroached on or diminished, for the 
sake of providing for the current service, 
unless in cases of the most urgent necessity. 
The duties upon spirituous liquors are at 
present appropriated to the sinking fund, 
and it is justly intitled to them, for it paid 
very dear for them: it pays now no less 
than 70,000/. a year to the civil list as 
a consideration for those duties: and conse- 
quently, if the people are not eased of the 
plague, the sinking fund has a right to all 
that can be raised by it, while it is allowed 
to continue. But, say the advocates for 
this Bill, the duties are to be doubled, and 
the new duties only are to be applied to 
the current service; so that the sinking 
fund can be no loser. This is the same as 
if a projector should say to me, my lord, 
you make now but 20,000/. a year of your 
estate, but I will shew you how to make 
40, provided you first make over to me one 
half of the whole produce. What would 
the world have reason to say of me, if I 
should give ear to such a project? Surely, 
such a projector could have no reason to 
blame me, if I rejected his project with 
contempt; and yet if he did, he would not 
be so unreasonable as the projectors of this 
Bill; for if they consider what they have 
said, or at least, what some of them have 
said, the sinking fund must be a loser, or 
their Bill must be quite ineffectual with 
regard to what they say it is intended for. 
Ifthe consumption be diminished by this 
Bill, the sinking fund must be a loser: if 
the consumption be not thereby diminish- 
ed, it must be allowed, that their Bill will 
be altogether ineffectual, with regard to 
the preventing, or in any degree remedy- 
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ing the evil, which they have all ‘so ex- 
plicitly acknowledged. Either one or the 
other they must confess, and this, I think 
must shew them, that even they them- 
selves want a few days more to consider 
this Bill, that they may be a little more 
consistent in their reasoning upon it; 
therefore, I hope, they will agree to the 
present motion. 


Lord Bathurst : 


My lords; in this debate, as in 
most others, the arguments made use of 
upon one side, have been generally founded 
on wrong popcpes or suppositions, that 
in fact had no being: of this kind of sup- 
position, that the present retailers of spi- 
rituous liquors put a high value upon the 
risk they run, and would sell those liquors 
much cheaper if it were not for that risk. 
If this risk were to be valued according to 
the common rules of calculation, 1 shall 
grant, that its value would be very con- 
siderable, and much more, perhaps, than 
6d. a gallon upon the liquors they clan- 
destinely sell. But however burlesque it 
may appear, the opinion of Hudibras is in 
practice right, as to the value of any thing 
you please to name; and if the world in 
general puts a higher or a less value upon 
it than the common rules of calculation 
will admit of, he alone will find bimself in 
the right, who reekons according to its 
practical, and not according to its spe- 
culative value. In this way of reckon- 
ing, the risk I am now speaking of, is 
really of little or no value: the penalties 
inflicted by law upon the clandestine re- 
tailers of spirituous liquors signify nothing, 
either because the retailers are such as by 
their circumstances despise all penalties, 
or because they know the law cannot be 
executed, nor the penalties enforced. 
According to this law the distiller never 
can run any risk, for if he takes care never 
to sell under two gallons at a time, he 
never transgresses the law, and the poorest 
retailer, even those who sell gin and ginger- 
bread in baskets upon the highway, will 
always find money or credit for two gallons, 
which amounts to but three shillings. 
Thus the distiller never needs run any risk, 
and these low retailers have nothing to 
lose, which makes them despise your pe- 
cuniary penalties. But to such, it may be 
said, the correction-house will be a terror. 
Not at all, my lords: they are so accus 
tomed to starving and hard labour, they 
despise it: and the stripes, we know, they 
may buy off for a trifle ; besides it is looked 
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on as a sort of persecution, and they, 
like other persecuted persons, are always 
well supported by the rest of the sect. 

' This, f believe, my lords, is the reason 


: why such retailers undervalue the risk 


- Cntertain 


they run; and as to the better sort of re- 
tailers, who sell only punch, brandy, or 
rum, and do not in any remarkable manner 
encou tippling or drunkenness in their 
houses, it would really be cruel, it would 
be impossible to put the law in execution 
against them. e populace would arise 
against you: the officers of justice would 
refuse or neglect to execute your orders : 
the army, notwithstanding the Mutiny 
Bill, would disobey your commands ; for 
if the whole should grow mutinous, there 


: would be none to enforce even the Mutiny 


Bill itself. Agai 


such retailers, there- 
fore, it would 
law: thi 


run. Thus, my lords, I have endeavoured 
to account for the under value put upon 
this risk; but whether these be or be not 
the true reasons, it is certain that no value 
is now put upon it; or, at least, that 20s. 
& year is equal to the highest value now put 
upon it, I believe, by any retailer in the 
kingdom: nay, even this, I believe, no re- 
tailer would pay, if he did not know, that 
ter this law passes, the risk of sellin 
spirituous liquors, witheut a licence, will 
much greater than ever it was before ; 
use this law may be executed, where- 
as the law now to be repealed never 


As to the temptations apprehended to 
be introduced by this Bill, they can, in my 
pinion, be of very little effect. The great 

chief temptation is the cheapness, 
strength, and palatableness of the liquor ; 
and if by this Bill you render it dearer, 
weaker, or less table, one of which 
will, I think, be the certain effect, you in 
some measure remove the chief temptation, 
and consequently will, in some measure, 
prevent the vice. I hope, it will not be 
said, that all houses of entertainmer.t are 
Chapels for the devil, because at such 
houses a man may eat or drink too much. 
According to this way of reasoning, I am 
raid, many of your fordships’ own houses 
would come under the same denomina- 
Yon, and you yourselves would not be 
: a free from the character of being 
ils, But to speak seriously, houses of 
ment are certainly convenient, 
and even absolutely necessary in all coun- 
tries, unless you should resume the ancient 
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custom, of carrying every traveller or 
stranger you meet to your own house. 
Some of those houses, I shall grant, admit 
too freely of tippling and drunkenness, 
and some even invent methods for pro- 
voking their customers to excess; but 
which is the best way to prevent this evil, 
that springs (as many other evils do) from 
a general good, to leave our houses of en- 
tertainment without any regulation or re- 
straint, or to bring them under a regula- 
tion, and subject them to the eye of the 
civil magistrate, in such manner, that he 
may have a power to shut any of them 

, when he finds they are made houses 
of debauchery, instead of being houses of 
entertainment? The last is certainly the 
best ; and to say, that the civil magistrate 
will not do his duty, because the govern- 
ment gets by the excess he connives at, is 
an argument that goes a great deal too 


they | far, because the same argument will hold 


equally good, against our laying a duty 
upon any luxury whatever. 

As to the argument drawn from the 
sinking fund, I cannot think there is any 
weight in it, consider it in what light you 
will, When the law now to be repealed 
was enacted, and the 70,000/. a year taken 
from the sinking fuud,:and given to the 
civil Jist, it was not designed, that the 
sinking fund should get my thing by the 
retail of spirituous liquor; for an absolute 
stop was designed to have been put to that 
retail ; therefore, if by this Bill you dimi- 
nish the present retail trade, as, I hope, 

ou will, you take nothing from the sink- 
ing fund that was ever designed to have 
heen given it. I shall grant, that the 
sinking fund has got a great deal by the 
clandestine trade, since carried on, and I 
believe and hope its present income will be 
diminished by this Bill; but as you take 
nothing from it to which it ever had a le- 
gal or equitable right, it cannot be pro- 
perly said to suffer ; for surely, no legal or 
equitable right could ever be acquired by 
an illegal and iniquitous practice. But 
suppose the sinking fund were really to 
puller suppose it had an equitable right 
to the duties now to be imposed, accord- 
ing to the noble lord’s own way of reason- 
ing, it would be no argument against the 
Bil, or against what is intended in conse- 
quence of the Bill; for he allows, that the 
sinking fund may be encroached on or di- 
minished for the ease of the people. Why 
then may nota eg of it be mortgaged for 
carrying on such a necessary war as that 
we are now engaged ip, either as princi 
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pals against Spain, or as guxiliaries tq the 
ueen of Hungary against France and 
pain? Is not this for the ease of the peo- 
ple? Must not both these wars be carried 


on at the expence of the people? and if 


' the sinking fund is applied, or a part of it 
mortgaged, for defraying that expence, 
and thereby preventing the people’s bemg 
loaded with any new taxes, ie not this for 
the ease of the people ? 
My lords, in the time of such a danger- 
ous and expensive war, we ought to em- 
loy all our thoughts about raising money 
by those methods, which may be the least 
burdensome to the people; and upon the 
subject of taxation, there are two thin 
necessary at all times to be considered : 
that is, to chuse such taxes as may be 
complied with by the meanest subject 
made liable to them, and such as affect the 
greatest number of people; for if they 
cannot be complied with, they will produce 
nothing; and if they affect but a small 
number of people, they must either be 
burdensome to those that are ebliged to 
pay them, or they will produce but a small 
sum. If these two considerations be 
atrictly attended to, what it is that is to be 
taxed, can seldom be a question of. any 
eat consequence. Vespasian, one of the 
est of the Roman emperors, having suc- 
ceeded to an empty exchequer, and a 
commonwealth in confusion, laid a tax 
upon what Iam ashamed to name: a li- 
quor, my lords, which I cannot say is a 
necessary of life, but in life it is necessary 
to be made; and yet we do not find, that 
he ever repented or was ashamed of that 
tax. But the liquor we are now to tax, 
cannot properly be said to be a nec 
of life, nor is it necessary in life that it 
should be made; and yet the tax is such 
as affects great multitudes of people, and 
may be easily complied with by every one 
it affects. Besides, as some people are apt 
to make too luxurious and often a vicious 
use of it, the tax will in some measure pre- 
vent that excess; so that, upon every ac- 
count, it is one of the most proper taxes 
we can chuse for supplying the present 
exigency. 
Not only the tax, but the method now 
peepee’ for raising it, has often before 
een recommended, and it has always been 
said by the best judges, that this method 
of raising the tax was the only way b 
which a frequent excess in spirituous li- 
uors could be prevented among the poor. 
ow it came never before to be chosen, I 


do not know; but we have already tried 
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two other methods, which haye both been 
found ineffectual. The act made im 1799 
was repealed; because it not oaly proved 
ineffectual for preventing the excessive 
use of spirituous oe but encouraged 
the consumption and clandestine imports 
tion of foreign spirits: and the act new t¢ _ 
be repealed has been found ta be so fy . 
from preventing, that it has increased the 
congumption, and the excer 
sive use of such liquorg; and that in the 
worst sort of way, in a clandestine private 
way, because of its being impossible to put 
the act in execution against such 
At the respective times of passing both 
these acts, a duty upen the still-head was 
proposed, as the most proper and most ef- 
fectual method for putting a stop to this 
excess; and now, when ee it 
has been found, that no other method will 
prevail, and that this is the anky effectual 
method, we find it violently opposed. Can 
this opposition, my lords, proceed from a 
real erento at 8 op te the evils oom- 
ined of? I think, it cannot; and there- 
ore, I shall shew so little regard to it, 
to be against the present motion. 


Lord ‘Hervey : 


My lordg; it is impossible to come 
to = end of any ebate, unless the con- 
tending parties first agree upon some pria- 
ciples or postulata 5 gate i the Se 

les or postulata depend upen controverted 

cts, those facts ought to he determined 
by the best proof that can be had, befora 
any just conclusions can be drawn from 
them. Ifsueh a proof be desired of one 
side, and refused of the other, i¢ will al- 
ways give @ guspicion, that those whe re 
fuse such a reasonable request axe con 
scious, at least, of the uncerteiaty of the 
fact they assert. Is not this, my larde, the 
very case new before us? It is asserted 
upon one side, that retailera put little or ne 
value upon the risk they pow run in selling 
spirituous liquors contrary to law : it is de- 
nied on the other. I¢ is asserted upon one 
side, that the duty now preposed will render 
our home-made spirits dearer, weaker, ot 
less palatable: this likewise is denied oa 
the other. Upon these two controv 
facts all your reasoning upon this Bill does 
and must depend. Ought not then the 
truth of these facts to be determined by 8 
proof, before you proceed farther in tlus 
affair? And is rab rae elle cov? by oe 

resent motion? our lordshipa agree 
bis motion, the scat will shew, which 
side it is that fqunds their anguments upe® 
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but as some facts have, I am persuaded, 
by wrong information, been misrepresent- 
ed; and as they may be of some weight 
in favour of a Bill, which I think a very 
pernicious one, 1 must beg leave to set 
you right as to those facts. It has been 
said, that the exportation of our home- 
made spirits is necessary for several 
branches of our commerce, and that no 
ship can go to sea without a provision of 
such spirits. As to our commerce, my 
lords, the African and the Baltic trade 
are the only branches that require any 
sortment of spirits; and the only spirits 
exported to either of those places, are 
either brandy or rum, or Dutch geneva; 
for as the Dutch geneva is sold at least 20 
per cent. cheaper than any such spirit of 
our home manufacture, our merchants of 
course chuse to export it rather than our 
own; and for that and other reasons, 
some of our ships bound to Africa, after 
having taken in here what they think 
cheapest and most proper for their voyage, 
sail to Holland, and there take in the rest 
of their cargo—Then as to our ships 
provisions, it is very certain, that none of 
them take in any quantity of home-made 
spirits; bcause, as seamen, and I believe, 
most other people in the kingdom, who 
have not besotted themselves with our gin, 
wilt chuse brandy or rum, rather than any 
sort of home made spirit, when they can 
have them equally cheap, all our sea cap- 
tains provide themselves with brandy or 
rum, when bound upon any foreign voyage, 
because they are intitled to draw back the 
duties, and consequently, may have bran- 
dy or rum as cheap as they can have any 
sort of tolerable home-made spirit—As 
to the danger of our giving encourage- 
ment to the clandestine importation of fo- 
reign spirits, I believe it is generally 
thought to be much greater than it really 
is; for I have been told, that our distillers 
do make a sort of spirit, which in colour 
and taste, so nearly resembles French 
brandy, that it cannot be distinguished by 
any but those who are well acquainted 
with’ the liquor, and have an exquisite 
palate; and that this English brandy is in 
great quantities carried down tne river 
and privately set ashore, in order to make 
it pass for smuggled French brandy. 
These facts I thought it necessary your 
Jordships should be informed of, and if 
you the distillers, merchants, and sea 
captains before you, I believe they will 
confirm every thing I have said. 
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The Ear! of Chesterfield : 


My lords; as it is now so late, I 
shall be as short as possible in what I have 
to say upon the subject under your cona- 
deration; and, in if the argument 
had not run into the merits of the Bull, I 
should have given you no trouble ; for as 
to the motion itself, as to its being neces- 
sary for us in an affair of any im 
to examine into the truth of facts which 
are contested, and upon which our deter- 
mination must depend, it is so self-evident, 
that the more you explain it, the more 
you render it obscure, the more you e- 
deavour to enforce it, the weaker it will 
appear. The pernicious consequences of 
an excessive use of spirituous liquors, and 
the experimental certainty we have of our 
poor’s running too generally into that 
vice, if they are not restrained, have been 
acknowledged by every lord that has spoke 
in this debate; but say the advocates for 
this Bill, since we cannot put an entire 
stop to the vice, the government to 
avail themselves of it. What, will the go- 
vernment avail itself of the destruction of 
the people? The riches and power of 
the government depend upon the industry 
and the numbers of the le: if it de- 
stroys their industry, and lessens their 
numbers, it destroys itself; and can a go- 
vernment avail itself of its own destrac- 
tion? That private vices are public be- 
nefits, is a doctrine which, I remember, 
was some years ago advanced in a perni 
cious atheistical book, called, ‘* The Fable 
of the Bees;”? but I little imagined, that 
I should ever see such a doctrine adopted 
by this House, and made the basis of some 
of our resolutions. 

My lords, there are many other vices 
which you cannot put an entire stop to; 
would you have the government avail it- 
self of them? You cannot put an entire 
stop to robbing upon the highway: would 
you therefore give licences for prac- 
tice, in order to raise money by a tax on 
such licences? You cannot put an entire 
stop to that fashionable vice called fors- 
cation: would you therefore follow the 
example of the court of Rome, by grant- 
ing licences to common houses of recep 
tion? At that court I do not wonder s 
their raising money by a tax on such 
licences; because by their religion they 
are authorised to grant for money, no 
only indemnities for all but indal- 
gences for all future vices; but I dood 
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know that our religion either authorises 
or allows of any such thing. 

This argument, therefore, of the govern- 
ment’s availing themselves of the vice, 
cannot certainly be of any weight in fa- 
vour of this Bill. Nay, ‘hoae that make 
use of it, upon a little reflection, grow 
ashamed of it, and allow, that we ought to 
put a stop to the vice as far as lies in our 
power ; but this, they say, cannot be done 
at once, it must be done by degrees. 
Upon the contrary, my lords, it must be 
done at once or not at all. While the 
liquor is within the reach of the vulgar, it 
is not done ; and it must be either within, 
or above their reach : there is no medium : 
as soon as you have put the liquor above 
their reach, by a law that can be carried 
into execution, you have put a stop to 
the vice; and till you have done that, 

ou have done nothing. I say, my 
ords, a law that can be carried into 
execution, for a law that cannot, sig- 
nifies nothing ; and for this reason, if the 
promoter of the Bill against gin which is 
now to be repealed, had not been known 
to be a very sober man, I should have 
suspected him to be an excessive gin- 
drinker; because when all the world were 
Crying out for a law to put a stop to that 
abommable vice, he, in order to stifle that 
cry, contrived a law which evidently ap- 
peared to be inexecutable. And because 
that law is found to be ridiculous, there- 
fore we are to make another law, equally 
ridiculous, for that purpose at least ; for, I 
hope, I have shewn, that it is impossible 
to put a stop to this vice by degrees. 
ut as a noble lord took occasion to 
tell a story which he thought for his pur- 
pose, I will tell your lordships one which 
think for mine. A very noted gentle- 
man, whom many of your lordships may 
Temember, I mean the famous Mr. Web, 
who was, I believe, the founder of our 
new sect of Water-drinkers, finding 3 friend 
of his dangerously ill of a complication of 
distempers, he told him, Sir, you must 
k no more wine or strong liquors. 
Says the other, I have been long accus- 
tomed, sir, to such liquors, I must not 
leave them off at once, but will try to do 
it by degrees : What, sir, replies Mr. Web 
directly, if your foot were in the fire, 
would you pull it out by degrees? This, 
my lords, is really our cgse. The poor of 
this nation are in the fire, and now you 
talk of pulling them out by degrees. But 
what is still worse, it cannot be positivel 
seid, much less proved, that this Bill will, 
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in any degree, put a to the vice, 
Even ‘the pivucaees for the Bill only say, 
it is an experiment; and this experiment, 
it seems, we must try, because we must 
not try an experiment with the other 
House about amending a money Bill. 
Thus, it seems, we may try an experiment 
with the lives of the people; but we must 
try no experiment in any thing relating to 
the raising of money. How e poor will 
ee = octrine, I do ba aril. but this 

wi hesy, that if you do not soon 
begin fess a create regard for the 
poor, and for the industry ef the poor, 
than you have shewn of late years, you. 
will very soon have no money to raise; 
for by your taxes and duties upon the 
necessaries of life and materials for manu- 
facture, you have already made it almost 
impossible for a poor man to live com- 
fortably by his industry, ot now you are. , 
to furnish him with a poisoh by which he. 
may dily and merrily put an end toa 
life, which you had before by your duties 
and taxes made wretched. is may, ine. 
deed, increase the number of poor, for we 
shall all be poor; but, I am sure, it is not 
a way to increase the numbers of our peoe 
ple, and much less is it a way to increase 
their industry or riches, from whence only 
the public can raise any revenue. 

A noble lord has told us, that if a tax 
does but bring in money, it is of no con- 
sequence to consider what it is that is to 
be taxed; but 1 must beg his lordship’s — 
pardon, for there are many things which. 
never ought to be taxed, let the tax bring 
in what money it will. We ought never, 
for example, to tax any thing that nature 
or custom has made necessary for su 
porting the industrious poor: we ought 
never to tax any thing necessary for work- 
ing up those manufactures in which we 
are rivalled by foreigners; and to this I 
shall add, that for our own credit’s sake, 
we ought to avoid being mean and sordid 
in our method of taxation. The noble 
lord was pleased to mention a tax a 
by Vespasian upon another sort of liquor, 
ze a justification of what is propasedby this 
Bill: that, indeed, was a liquor which 
could not be prohibited; but the noble 
lord must know, that the taxing of that 
liquor is mentioned by all historians, as 
the greatest blemish in that reign, not be- 
cause the tax was grievous or oppressive, 
but because it was mean and sordid; and 
if we should once begin to descend, I do 
not know how low we may go; but if ever 
we should impose a tax upon that liquor, 
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I hope our ministers will not think of 
levying it by way of excise. 

‘or my own part, my lords, I think the 
tax now a arty much worse than this 
tax invented by Vespasian’s Ways and 
Means-Men : it is not only mean and sor= 
did, but it is vicious to the last degree, 
because it will encourage and promote 
that ‘vice which propagates every other 
vice a human creature can be guilty of; 
therefore if you reject this motion, and 
proceed in the Committee, when you 
eine to the preamble, I shall propose an 
Amendment, which I think a very neces- 

one, for the sake of truth as well as 
religion.. In that part of the ble, 
where it is said, ‘‘ by and with the advice 
and nee the seated taht — 
temporal,” ope your lordships wil 
leave out the word « spiritual,”’ fot it will 
bring a scandal upon the religion of the 
age to have it recorded m our law-books, 
that the reverend bench gave their con- 
sent to such a wicked Bill; and besides, 
it is false in fact; for some of them have 
grey openly and avowedly against it, 
and I do not find, that any one of them 
will advise or consent to it. 


The Earl of Tay: 


My lords; I rise up again to put 
r lordships in mind of order, and ae 
Insist upon it; for there will be no end of 
your debates, if you do not shew a little 
more regard to it. This whole debate has 
been contrary to one of the most ancient 
rules that aris been established = the 
regularit our proceedings, and for 
preventing aay lord’. taking up the time 
ef the House with vain repetitions. The 
motion now before you is only fora de- 
lay, it has nothing to do with the merits, 
which were fully argued upon the second 
reading; and yet every lord that has 
spoke against the Bill, has entered into the 
merits, and repeated ‘those objections 
which were fully answered when the Bill 
was read asecond time. This has induced 
other lords to repeat the answers that 
were then made; and thus the debate, 
which could not otherwise have lasted any 
time, has been drawn out into @ monstrous 
length. 
- 1 am surprised to hear lords insist so 
rabiinariee | upon having time to prove 
facts which they say are contested, when 
there is in reality no fact contested. All 
that is contested relates to the conse- 
quences of this Bill, or to the effect it may 
produce upon the price of the liquor and 
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upon the consumption; a8 to which your 
lordships may argue with as much perspi- 
cuity, and judge with as much certainty as 
any distiller w How the Bill may 

ct the price, whether or no it will raise 
the price te the consumer, is the chief 
thing in dispute; and I am amazed there 
should be any dispute upon such a subject. 
That a duty, equal to one third of the prime 
cost, should not raise the price of the com- 
modity, is to me a perfect paradox : if all 
the distillers in the kingdom should affirm 
it, [ would not believe them. The thing 
is impossible, and to call witnesses to prove 
an impossibility, would, I am sure, be tak- 
ing up your lordships’ time to very little 
purpose. 

Then, my lords, if this Bill will certainly 
raise the price, I think it is evident, that 
it will diminish the consumption, or at 
least the excessive use; for suppose there 
are some so poor, or who get 8o little by 


their labour, that at the present price they 
can spare to get drunk but once a week ; 
suppose there are others that can spare to 


get drunk with this liquor twice a week, 
others thrice, and some every day ; after 
the price is raised, as it will be, I believe, 
one third, at least, by this Bill, the first 
sort of people can spare to get drunk but 
twice in three weeks, the second sort bat 
four times in three weeks, the third sort 
buttwice a week, and the fourth but twice 
in three days. This then is some good 
you have done by your duty this year, and 
next year you may add such a new duty 
that the first sort of e I have men- 
tioned, shall not be able to spare to get 
drunk above once in a month, and thus in 
peepee for all the rest ; so that in three 
or four years you may, by heaping duty 
upon duty, raise the price to such a height, 
that it will cost a man more to get drunk 
with this liquor than to get drunk with 
common beer, which is, I believe, the 
farthest you can go towards putting a stop 
by duties to the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors. You may enforce your laws, or 
you may make new laws, against drunken- 
ness; but, I hope, you will not lay such 

high duties upon home made spirits, as to 
render them dearer than foreign; for # 

any sort of spirit is to be drank, and that 

you cannot prevent, our home-made spints 

ought to have a preference from the legis- 

lature of their country. 

I hope your lordships will now compre 
hend what is meant by a stop by 
degrees to this vice. If you put it out of 
people’s power to get drunk so often 
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these liquors as formerly, you putas 

to the ice: and this, you ae gens. 
done by degrees, notwithstanding the 
ridiculous light it was put in by the noble 
lord that spoke last, who has so much wit 
and such a quick fancy, that he has it in 
his power to set almost any thing he 
pleases in a ridiculous light. 

As to the Bill now to be repealed, I 
shall agree with his lordship in thinking, 
that it is inexecutable, and that I d 
have s ted the author of it, had I not 
known him to be a very sober man ; for I 
remember to have heard, that there was 
once a motion in the other House, for 
leave to bring in a Bill, for inflicting a 

ital punishment upon any man that 
should be guilty of a crime too common at 
this time as well as at all former times; 
and that one of the most zealous advocates 
for the motion was a man who was strongly 
sus of being in his heart no enemy 
to the crime, he was for having so severely 
unished. This surprised all that knew 

im, and one of them took the liberty to 
ask him, how he came to be so strenuous 
a friend to such Bill? Because, says he, 
if the law were once passed, every woman 
im England will trust me. 

To conclude, my lords, I do not think 
we have the least occasion for any proof: 
they are not facts but consequences that 
are contested; and to bring witnesses here 
to prove consequences, would be taking 
up the time of this House to very little 

urpose. Therefore, if there were no 

ger in the delay, I should be against 
the motion; but as there is danger in the 
delay: as any sort of difficulty or delay 
thrown in the way of the supplies for the 
ensuing year, may be attended with the 
most fatal consequences to Europe in 
general, as well as to this nation in par- 
ucular, F am surprized to hear it insisted 
en in such a strenuous manner, when there 
18 80 little occasion for it. This, my lords, 
iz my wa 
cannot fall 


of being mogt heartily against 
this motion. 


| Debate in the Lords on the Spirituous 
Liquors Bill.*} February 22. is Bill 
was read the second time. The question 
being put, whether it should be com- 
mitted, 


Oa rg A ED 
* Foor the Geatleman’s Magazine for No- 
> 1743: compiled by Dr. Johnson. 
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Lord Hervey rose and said : * 


My lords; though I doubt not but 
the Bill now before us will be promoted in 
this House, by the same influence by 
which it has been conducted through the 


® From the Secker Manuscript. : 


Feb. 21. Spirituous Liquors BiH. | 
Ta morrow being appointed for the second 
reading of the Bull concerning Spirituous 
Liquors, lord Hervey moved, that three phy> 
sicians, Dr. Mead, Dr. Leigh, amd De. 
Barker, might be summoned to give their opi- 
nion concerning the drinking these liquors. 
Lord Bathurst said this was seedless, because 
every lord was satisfied it was pernicious in the 
highest degree, and if it was not proved that - 
this Bill was the best way of restraining them, 
he wonld be against it. Lord Lonsdale seid, 
that lord Bathurat could not answer for every 
lord, and that be wanted to know how extea- 
sive the mischief af these liquors were. The 
bishop of Oxford said, that though they were 
owned to be bad in general, some persons to his 
knowledge, and therefore perbaps some leeds, 
thought them good fer some sorts of persons, 
and would therefore be less against them: and: 
the physicians could inform the House whether 
these opiniona were right. Lord Chancellos 
said, it was a thing unheard of te ask advice of 
physicians about a Money Bill, because there 
was a liquor concerned in it: ether money bille 
related to solid food: would you enquire about 
that also? Other lords said it was proper to have 
all lights that were vequisite. The earlof Bath 
said it was a dangerous precedent : these phy~ 
sicians indeed might be had to merrow, but by 
this rule, if a lord was pleased. to say there was a 
physician at Yerk proper: to. be consulted, he 
roust be sent for: that the lords for the Bil 
wished as well as any to the health of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and those against it to the pub- 
lic supplies : that indeed this was not a Money: 
Bill. Several other lords spoke. 
N.C. 33. 
€. 17 ; of whom bishops-of Glocester sad: 
Oxford, who were the only bishops: pre 
sent; lord Gower, lord Romney, Se. 
The duke of Leeds went away. 


Feb. 22. The Bill wes read a second time. 
Lord Lonsdale, who bad moved the day before 
that the Co:nmissioners of Excise might attend, 
asked several questions of Mr. Burton, who ap~ 
peared and answered, that 9 George ?, which: 
was sir J. Jekyl’s Bil!, had been executed so- 
far as the Commissioners of Excise could exe- 
cute it: about the justices of peace he could say~ 
nothing: that the commissioners appointed su- 
pernnamerary officers to attend the houses com= 

lained of: that never more than three took: 
icevces, and only they. were Jiable to pay the 
duty ef 20s. a gallon: that the eare of their of 


ficera had na effect: that the-lower sort of pes- 


. Consumption 


‘would have been. 
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other; yet I hope its success will be very 
different, and that those arts by which its 
consequences, however formidable, have 
been “hither concealed, or by which 
those whose business it was to have de- 
tected and exposed them, have been in- 


plein general sell these liquors: some few keep 
shope without licence: but they are principally 
sold in private, and by-places: that the same 
care hath been taken by the commissioners of 
excise from the first to the present time. 

Hervey. This Bill neglects every thing 
the legislatire ought to onapiads, 28 and permits 
every thing the legislature ought to forbid. 1 
make a compliment to the framers of it, in 
thinking them ignorant of the bad effects of 
these liquors, which make men too weak fur la- 
beur, too idle for application, too stupid for in- 

vity. I shall speak against them from these 
ares heads. 


1. As they tend to destroy civil polity. 
en he read Ayes ae Davenant ph is in 
beginning of Dr. Wilson’s et, a 

the preamble of 9 George 2. PThe Liquor 
made after this act was called Parliament 
Brandy: the diseases which will follow from 
the present Bill, if it » will be Parlia- 
mentary Calentures. [He read also the Re- 
| elle of the Justices, which is in Dr. 

ilson’s pene 3 

' @. As they are pernicious tu health. (Then 
be read the Representation of the College of 


‘Physicians to the House of Commons in 1725, 


which gee. } 
S. To morals. [Then he read 
bishop of Saram’s sermon to the 


ary. 
Now Re Bill neither prevents the selling 
these liquors cheap, nor puts any laws against 
them in execution. It ie supposed that 50,000 
houses will take out licences under it. If they 
de not, the revenue will suffer, but the mischief 
will he the same, for a few houses will do as 
much harm as many. There have been two 
inconsistent ways of speaking on this Bill. 
The first was: We cannot stop it: let us get 
money by it. This ehocked people: then it 
was said, This will stop it. This Bill is only a 
cover for mortgaging the Sinking fund here- 
after, and the mask is worse than the bare face 
eles F eae Bill aay! the 
inking fund: for it repeals duties whi 9 
George 2, are thrown to the A fund 
Bathurst. 1 agree with almost all the nobl 
Jord hath seid: but disagree in the conclusions 
he draws from it. This Bill will diminish the 
one-third. Can the gin drinkers 
raise next year 500,000/.? If they drink the 
same. quantity a mast. The duty iast yer 
was 170,000/. This is doubled by this Bill, 
and makes 340,000/. Ev distiller must 
double the duty be pe be retailer must 
make it bi still. The whole pro of 
the gin-dri will not answer this, There 
tay be an increase of about 64,000/. in the 


of the 
estminster 
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duced to turn their eyes aside, will not be 
practised here with the ssme efficacy, 
though they should happen to be 

ed with the same confidence. I hope 
zeal for the promotion of virtue, and that 
regard to public happiness, which has oa 


doty, and that will strike off one-third of the 
consumption, and it will answer the 1,800,000/. 
wanted for the public service. 

Bishop of Oxsford. The question of com- 
mitting depends on two points, Whether these 
liquors are pernicious, and whether this Bill re- 
strains them sufficiently. _- 

It is allowed they are pernicious to the bealth, 
industry, and morals o pe rey ; and what 
is prejudicial to morals extends its consequences 
to a world that shall never end. What, theo, 
will be the operation of this Bill io relation to 
as 1 ls the pal of ] 

1. It repea principal part of a law 
9 Geo. 2, which had effects, and ve 
a bad, and may stil ave goa That ai 
shut up 1,500 great gin-ahops with places 
hind them, for stowi runken men and 
women promiscuonsly : there several thousands 
lay every night: there they taaght each other, 
and concerted all manner of wicked- 
ness. This public drunkenness was much worse 
than single and private. Now these ibd 
— They must indeed call ves 

averns or Ale-houses; and what is easier than 
to call themselves so, and to be licenced as 
such? If they sell but a barrel of ale ina 
year, they will be ale-houses to the purpose of 
screening themselves, and gin shops to every 
bad purpose in the world. 

_ The consumption hath been greater upon the 
whole, but perhaps less in London ever since 
this act. The distillers sent it where they 
could in the country. The disease was driven 
by it from the heart into the extremities: and 
had it been followed thither it might have been 
extirpated. But magistrates and officers left 
off acting. How that came to pass I know not. 
There were, to be sure, false informations and 

juries, but not many. But the mob were 
auffered to use all informers, true or false, as 
they pleased, and the government took 00 
notice. Thus the law became, in a great de- 
gree, ineffectual. Still its heavy penalties de- 
terred many. And the preamble to this Bul 
only says, that there were inconveniences and 
dificulties in the execution, as surely it was 
worth while to bear them for that 3 and it 
was not executed, but doth not say it could net. 

2. This Bill substitutes 4d. daty in the com- 
mon sort of spirituous liquors instead of {0s, 
a fail and doth ) look ike a aances baa 
great fall, not ike a di 
thing. Yet I am fully the projec- 
tors of this Bill meant well. Bat it will be 
said, this former act was not executed : this will. 
Now as to the licences, in many cases, I fear 
will not be executed. Great numbers sell, some 
but ie many privately: the licence i %, 
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all occasions distinguished this assembly, 
will operate new with uncommon energy, 
and prevent the approbation of a Bill, b 

which vice is to be made legal, by which 
the fences of subordination are to be 
thrown down, and all the order of society, 


the penalty but 10/.: if they think it ten to one 
they shall escape, they will uot take one; and 
the prejudice against intormiog and informers 


. will operate then as it hath done hitherto. And 
. if the 
| with all respect, but I must observe—it will be 


will not take licences—I would speak 


more for the interest of the revenue to Jet them 
geil without licences, than not sell at all. Then 
when the justices made their Remonstrance, 
half the petty constables sold these liquors ; 

ly do so still: they will connive at every 
thing, that they inay be connived at. They 
therefore, in whatever Bill passes, should be 
excluded from selling. 

Then as to the aay: The distillers can 
make their spirits so much higher than proof 
and than they do now, that though they seem 
to pay double duty, they will not pay near it. 
Besides they can sell for the sake of a larger 
vent for less gain than they do. And between 
both, the compounder, by being able to make 
moore, aud by buying in proportion cheaper, 
will sell near as cheap as before. There will 
indeed remaiu a penalty of 40s. a gallon on this 
increase, by that part of 9 Geo. 2, which this 
Bill doih not repeal: but that penalty hath been 
evaded hitherto, and will be still. 

But if this act were executed, what will it do? 
The duty will amount to one farthing in half a 
pint : drunkenness will be 1-4th or 1-8th dearer: 
they will still have the boasted felicity of get- 
ting drunk for 1d. And is this Bill a sufficient 


, remedy? and the question is not whether it 


be some, but whether sufficient. There are 
now 100,000 hogsheads of first proof made: 
these will yield, when lowered with water, and 
heated again with mischievous ingredients, 
$00,000. This is half pint a day for 800,000 
of his majesty’s subjects. And if it be reduced 
1 -4th it will still be for 600,000. Itis said, the 
duty may be raised hereafter. But why not 
raise it now? Gradual increase will only con- 
tinue the hankering after it, and put them apun 
doing any thing desperate to get at it. The 

way is to put it at once out of their reach, 
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and decency of regular establishments, be 
obliterated by universal licentiousness, and 
lost in the wild confusions of debauchery ; 
of debauchery encouraged by law, and pro- 
moted for the support of measures expen- 
sive, ridiculous, and unnecessary. 


So that here is a better remedy taken away, 
a worse substituted, and that perpetuated. 

Still it must be owned the Bill subsisting is 
not the proper remedy. And what shall be 
done? That must be ler to the wisdom of the 
administration. They are willing to do the 
best: and will certainly so do better than this, 
For to have one remedy proposed, and that hot 
thoroughly tried, and then despair, and on! 
think of a method, which is principally, thoug 
not wholly to raise money from the evil, this is 
yielding verytamely. One better way perhaps 
may be mentioned. The worthy person who 
framed 9 Geo. 2, designed at first a duty of 2s. 
a gallon upon the still-head; perhaps that would 
have done better than the Bill as it stands now. 
It would have needed no informers to execute 
it; and so have occasioned no perjury. And 
surely some such method might be taken now, 
that would put it beyond the reach ef the lower 
people, and yet bring in a revenue to the pub- 
lic, and at the same time hinder the runaing of _ 
foreign brandies. I cannot ascertain the quan- 
tum of such a duty: but it might surely be 
several times the present. 

It may be said, that possibly such a method 
will not raise money to the government: and 
this will. Now I think it much more sure, 
that this Bill will do harm, than that it will raise 
money: which seems to be suspected by en- 
gaging the Sinking fund for a collateral secu- 
rity. I think mortgaging that, or any way, 
better than one that will waste the strength of 
the iit as this will. 

IT shall only add, that no person who shall 
vote for this Bill, can less wish to distress this 
government than I do: that no person will be 
more glad to see it produce no bad effects, 
ever so many good ones. 

Tulbot. 

Cholmondeley. In attempting to execute 9 
Geo. 2, you were almost threatened with a re- 


| bellion, The operation of the present Bill will 


be, that be who now gets drunk twice a day, 
wil] be drunk only four or five times a week. 


onl 
cad out of their thoughts. Besides, as one | There are, indeed, 7,000,000 of gallons made of 


melancholy part of the evil is the destruction of | spirituous liquors in a year: but this is of all 


young children, a very small quantity will do | 


this. Two were killed with each a spoonful, but 
last week. [Dr. Wilson.} And nothing can stop 
this mischief, but what will amount to a prohi- 
bition. But farther, a higher duty will raise 
less money: and when the sweet of a lower 
duty is felt, and in times of difficulty, to raise 
money, it will be hard to get an alteration, es- 
pecially when the duty is mortgaged. These 
may, and I suppose will be, a clause of redemp- 
tion. But the difficulty of getting another 
fund will increase every day. 
{ VOL. XII. ] 


kinds for all uses, not for drinking only. 
Chesterfield. Laying only such a duty on 
this liquor, is enacting it. Persons who sell 
under the present law, will be paid for the 
risk they run. It will hereafter be sold se- 
curely by every ale-house keeper: who buying 
it at the first hand, will have it so mach cheaper 
than the present retailers, who bny it at the Sd 
or 4th, that this may more than answer the 
difference of one farthing in half a pint. The 
calculation of the noble lord, who makes this 
duty to amount just to 54,000/, a year wanted 
[40] i 
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A law of so pernicious a tendency shall, 
at least, not pass through this House with- 
out op osition ; nor shall drunkenness be 
established among us without the endea- 


for the interest of 1,800,000/. is above po- 
litical sagacity. We have various funds al- 
ready, the Aggregate, the Sinking fund: this 
will be called the Drinking fand. If appeal to 
the reverend bench (which I am sorry to see 
so thin: I have seen it much faller on some 
occasions) whether taxing vice be right. Tax 
Juxury, but probibit vice. Would yeu lay a 
tax upon the breaclrof the ten commandments ? 
Half'a pint of gin contains the transgression of 
them all; so you tax it at one farthing. This 
Jiquor hath abolished the old, good natured, 
lethargic English drunkenness. If, as a noble 
lord hath said, this tax will lessen 1-Sd of the 
consumption of this liquor; double it, and it 
will lessen 2-3ds. But it may be raised here- 
after. And why not now? How would such 
a preamble as this look, ‘‘ Whereas for certain 
reasons us thereuvto moving, we think it proper, 
that the people of England should be drank for 
this year.” This nepenthe, however agreeable 
to the le otherwise, when tendered to them 
from the hands it now comes from, will lose its 
Virtue, and have a contrary effect. We are 
enervating our people, when we are in such a 
condition, that if the vulgar prejudice doth not 
rove true, that one Englishman can beat three 
renchmen, Lord have mercy upon us! At 
this rate we must always have mercenary 
troops: which I bope is no argument for the 
Bill: 1 am sure it hath no weight with me. 
The present Bill hath a juggling relation to the 
Sinking fund: and in a year or two must be 
repealed. It is a Money Bill: but not a Sup- 
ply Bill: because the money is not appro- 
priated. 

Carteret. Not a word of what a noble ford 
Cholmondeley] hath said for the Bill hath 
een answered: though the Bill hath been at- 

tacked with wit, and morals and piety called in 
to their aid. You cannot do what you will in 
a free country. And God forbid an armed 
force should be used to put Jaws in execution. 
Clauses proposed for exempting some things in 
9 Geo. 2, were rejected: and if it could have 
been executed so as to suppress all these things, 
it would have done harm. The duties now 
laid are a restraint, not a licence. 

Lonsdale. The Bill appears to be drawn hy a 
distiller. (It was actually drawn by the direc- 
tion of one Kent, a great distiller.] Therefore 
I shall lay before the House the increase of 
that trade from the end of Charles 2’s reign, 
from ten years to ten years: 


in 1684 - - - - 527,000 gallons. 
1694 - - = = 948,000 
1704 - - - - 1,375,000 
1714. - - - = 2,000,000 
1724.2 - + = 3,520,000 
1734 - + - © 4,947,000 
4742 - - <= + 7,360,000 
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vour of one voice, at least, to withhold its 
progress ; for I now declare that I vd 
the commitment of this Bill, and that | am 
determined to continue my opposition to 


In the last 8 years much more hath been 
distilled than in 10 before. Sir J. Jekyll stirred 


up 8 spirit in the oe these liquors, 


which was not to be resi But bis methed 
was im icable. The present price of malt 
in is about 16d. or 20d. { weul lav. 


ing 2s. 6d. & gallon new duty, which will male 
the daty near 3s. in all. o it will sell for 
4s.6d., which price will prevent foreign bres- 
dies. And thus it will be sold at 2}. a quer. 
tern: which will remedy much of the ecil, 
though perhaps it should still be higher. his 
notorious, that the justices do not execute the 
laws, and will not execute this Bill. Itisa Bil 
which will increase the mischief. New per- 
sons must in a great measure drimk alone: 22d 
nobody will drinkso much thet way. But this 
Bill opens 50,000 houses to eit to it in y. 
And so it will bespread over the nation. Aman 
that is drunk with ale, cannot drink agaia ine 
week. But he that is drunk with gin, mux 


drink again the next day. Now, all the ino- 
keepers are against gin : this Ball will make 
it their interest to befor it. Jt is from the cous- 


try, that London is supplied with ishabttants. 
and by allowing this liquor, yeu will tear up 
your people by the roots. 

Newcastle. Iam inclined to wieh the duty 
had been higher: but that may be done here- 
after. 

Bishop of Serum. The distiller now gains at 
least 50 per cent., and so can afford to pay this 
duty, and sell as cheap as ever. There were 
good effects from 9 Geo. 2: Nobody could come 
hither before, without seeing people lyme 
drunk jn their way, and houses fall of them 
drinking. There were indeed tumults: bot it 
was this liquor made them tamultnous: and i! 
you pase this Bill, T hope you will repeal tbe 
Riot Act at the same time. 

Bathurst. 

Lonsdale. Restrain the evd now: and reject 
this Bill, that you may be eure to doit now. 
The money wanted mayvhe raised by the daty 
which I have proposed. For if the distillinz 
of 6 millions of gallons be prevented by it, and 
only 1 million be distilled for wholesome 22: 
necessary uses, 2s. 6d. a gallon upon that wil! 
much more than do. However, still bet the 
Sinking fund be a collateral seenrity. 

Ilay. 1 am for repealing 9 Geo. 2, becaese i 
hath taught the people, that they need not vd-y 
the legislature. 


Question, Whether the Bill be committed. 


Cuntents - - 59 Not Contents - - 58 
Proxies + ~- 28 Pruxies - - - - 16 


82 
All the bishops present, who were, Center 


34 
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it in all the steps by which the forms of our 


t House make it necessary. that it should 
t pass before it can become a law. 


Nor do I speak, my lords, on this occa- 


. sion, with that distrust and mental hesita- 
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tion which are both natural and decent, 
when questions are dubious, when proda- 
bility seems to be almost equally divided, 
when truth appears to hover between two 
parties, and by turns to favour every 
speaker; when specious arguments are 
urged on both sides, and the number of 
circumstances to be collected, and of re- 
lations to be adjusted, is so great, that an 
exact and indubitable decision is scarcely 
to be attained by human reason. I do not, 
my lords, now speak with the diffidence of 
enquiry, or the uncertainty of conjecture, 
nor imagine that I am now examining a 
political expedient of which the success 
can only be perfectly known by expe- 
rience, and of which therefore no man 
can absolutely determine, whether it will 


, be useful or pernicious, or a metaphysical 


difficulty which may be discussed for ever 
without being decided. 

In considering this Bill, my lords, I pro- 
ceed upon stated and invariable principles. 
I have no facts to examine but such as to 
the last degree are notorious, such as have 
been experienced every hour, since the 
existence of society ; and shall appeal not 
to transitory opinions, or casual assertions, 
but to the laws of all civilized nations, and 
to the determinations of every man whose 
wisdom or virtue have given him a claim 
to regard. 

All the decrees of all the legislators of 
the earth, or the declarations of wise men, 
all the observations which nature furnishes, 
and all the examples which history affords, 
concur in condemning this Bill before us 
as a Bill injurious to society, destructive of 

rivate virtue, and by consequence of pub- 
ic happiness, detrimental to the human 


bury, Rochester, Sarum, Exeter, Hereford, 
Glocester, Oxford, St. Asaph, Norwich, Chi- 
chester, voted against the commitment: and 
gave the votes of those againet it, whose proxies 
they were. The bishop of London withdrew 
his proxy from the bishop of Exeter a day or 
two before, lest the bishop of Exeter might 
bappen to vote for the Bill; and restored it to 
him, when he found be had voted against the 
commitment, that it might be made use of 
against the Bill afterwards. St. Davide did not 
stay till the end of the debate. The dnke of 
Leeds was not there. The Duke, lord Coven- 
try and lord Carlisle, voted for the commit- 
ment. Lords Pembroke, Lymiagten, Rom- 


ney, agaipst it. 


species, and therefore such as ought to be 
rejected in that assembly to which the 
care of the nation is committed ; that as- 
sembly which ought to meet only for the 
benefit of mankind, and of which the reso- 
lutions ought to have no other end than 
the suppression of those vices by which 
the meee of life is obstructed or im- 
red. | 

The Bill now before you, my lords, is 
fundamentally wrong, as it is formed upon 
a hateful project of increasing the con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors, and conse- 
quent of promoting drunkenness among 
a people reproached already for it through- 
out the whole world. It contains such a 
concatenation of enormities, teems with so 
vast a number of mischiefs, and therefore 
produces, in those minds that attend to its 
nature, and pursue its consequences, such 
endless variety of arguments against it, 
that the memory is al oat the imagi- 
nation crowded, and utterance overbur- 
thened. Before any one of its pernicious 
effects is fully dilated a thousand other a 
pear, the hydra still shoots out new heads, 
and every head vomits out new poison to 
infect society, and lay the nation desolate. 

I am therefore at a loss, my lords, not 
how to raise arguments against this Bill, 
which cannot be read or mentioned without 
furnishing them by thousands; but how to 
methodise those that occur to me, and 
under what heads to range my thoughts, 
that I may pursue my design without con- 
fusion, that I may understand myself and 
be understood by your lordships. 

A multitude of considerations are ob- 
vious, all of importance sufficient to claim 
attention, and to outweigh the advantages 
proposed by this hateful Bill, but which 
cannot all be mentioned, or at least not 
with that exactness which they deserve: 
I shall therefore confine myself at present 
to three considerations, and shall entreat 
the attention of your lordships, while I 
examine the Bill now before us, with re- 
gard to its influence on the health and 
morals of the people, the arguments by 
which it has been hitherto supported, and 
the effects which it will have on the sink- 
ing fund. 

The first head, my lords, is so copious, 
that I find myself very little relieved by the 
division which 1 have made. The moral 
arguments, though separated from those 
which are either political or temporary, are 
sufficient to overpower the strongest rea- 
son, and overflew the most extensive come 
prehension. a 
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It is not necessary, I su , to show 
that health of body is a blescing, that the 
duties of life in which the greatest part of 
the world is employed, require vigour and 
activity, and that to want strength of limbs 
and to want the necessary supports of na- 
ture, are to the lower. classes of mankind 
the same. I need not observe to your lord- 
ships, whose legislative character obliges 
you to consider the general concatenation 
of society, that all the advantages which 
high stations or Jarge possessions can con- 
fer, are derived from the labours of the 
or; that tothe plough and the anvil, the 
oom and the quarry, pride is indebted for 
its magnificence, luxury for its dainties, 
and delicacy for its ease, A very little 
consideration will be sufficient to show, 
that the lowest orders of mankind supply 
commerce with manufacturers, navigation 
with mariners, and war, with soldiers; 
that they constitute the strength and 
riches of every nation; and that, though 
they generally move only by superior ai- 
rection, they are the immediate support of 
the community; and that without their 
concurrence, policy would project in vain, 
wisdom would end in idle speculation, and 
the determinations of this assembly would 
be empty sounds. 

It is therefore, my lords, of the utmost 
importance, that all practices should be 
suppressed by which the lower orders of 
the people are enfeebled and enervated ; 
for if they should be no Jonger able to bear 
fatigues, or hardships, if any epidemical 
weakness of body should be diffused among 
them, our ae must be at an end, our 
mines would be an useless treasure, and 
would no longer afford us either the wea- 
pons of war, or the ornaments of domestic 
elegance ; we should no longer give law to 
mankind by our naval power, nor send out 
armies to fight for the liberty of distant 
nations. We should no longer supply the 
markets of the continent with our com- 
modities, or share in all the advantages 
which nature has bestowed upon distant 
countries ; for all these, my lords, are the 
effects of indigent industry, and mechanic 
labour. 

All these blessings or conveniences are 
‘procured by that strength of body, which 
nature lias bestowed upon the natives of 
this country, who have hitherto been re- 
markably robust and hardy, able to sup- 
port long fatigues; and to contend with 
the inclemency of rigorous climates, the 
violence of storms, and the turbulence of 
waves, and who have therefore extended 
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their conquests with uncommon succes, 
and been equally adapted to the toils of 
trade and of war, and have excelled those 
who endeavoured to rival them either in 
the praise of workmanship or of valour. 

But, my lords, if the use of spirituous li- 
quors be encouraged, their diligence, 
which can only be supported by health, 
will quickly languish; every day will di- 
minish the numbers of the manufacturers, 
and by consequence augment the price of 
labour; those who continue to follow their 
employments, will be partly enervated by 
corruption, and partly made wanton by 
the pleat which the advancement of their 
wages will afford them, and partly by the 
knowledge that no degree of negligence 
will deprive them of that employment io 
which there will be none to succeed them. 
All our commodities, therefore, will be 
wrought with Jess care and at a higher 
price, and therefore will be rejected at fo- 
reign markets in fuvour of those which 
other nations will exhibit of more value, 
and yet at a Jower rate. 

No sooner, my lords, will this Bill make 
drunkenness unexpensiveand commodious, 
no sooner will shops be opened in every 
corner of thestrects, in every petty-village, 
and in every obscure cellar for the retail of 
these liquors, than the work-rooms will be 
forsaken, when the artificer has by the la- 
bour of a small part of the day procured 
what will be sufficient to intoxicate him 
for the remaining hours; for he will hold 
it ridiculous to waste any part of his life 
in superfluous diligence, and will readily 
assign to merriment and frolics that time 
which he now spends in useful occups- 
tions. 

But such is the quality of these Jiquors 
that he will not long be able to divide his 
life between labour and debauchery, he 
will soon find himself disabled by his ex- 
cesses from the prosecution of his work, 
and those shops which were before aban- 
doned for the sake of pleasure, will soon 
be made desolate by sickness ; those who 
were before idle, will become diseased, and 
either perish by untimely deaths, or languish 
in mea and want, an useless burthen to 
the public. 

Nor, my lords, will the nation only 
suffer by the deduction of such numbers 
from useful employments, but by the ad- 
dition of great multitudes to those who 
must be supported by the charity of the 
public. The manufacturer, who, by the 
use of spirituous liquors, weakens his limbs 
or destroys his b at once takes fron 
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the community to which he belongs, a 
member by which the common stogk was 
increased, and by leaving a helpless famil 
behind him, increases the burthen whic 
the common stock must necessarily sup- 
port. And the trader or husbandman is 
obliged to pay more towards the mainte- 
nance of the poor, by the same accident 
which diminishes his trade or his harvest, 
which takes away part of the assistance 
which he received, and raises the price of 
the rest. 

That these liquors, my lords, liquors of 
which the strength is heightened by dis- 
tillation, have a natural. tendency to in- 
flame the blood, to consume the vital 
juices, destroy the force of the vessels, 
contract the nerves, and weaken the 
sinews, that they not only disorder the 
mind for a time, but by a frequent use pre- 
Cipitate old age, exasperate diseases, and 
multiply and increase all the infirmities to 
which the body of man is liable, is gene- 
rally known to all whose regard to their 
own health, or study to preserve that of 
others, has at any time engaged them in 
such enquiries, and would have been more 
clearly explained to your lordships, had the 
learned physicians been suffered to have 
given their opinions on this subject, as was 
yesterday proposed. 

‘ Why that proposal was rejected, my 
lords, for what reason, in the discussion of 
80 important a question, any kind of evi- 
dence was refused, posterity will find it 
difficult to explain, without imputing to 
your jordships such motives as, I hope, 
will never operate in this assembly. It 
will be, perhaps, thought that the danger 
was generally known, though not acknow- 
ledged; and that those who resolved to 
pass the Bill, had no other care than to 
obstruct such information as might prove 
* to mankind, that they were incited by 
other designs than that of promoting the 
public good. 

It is not, however, necessary that any 
very curious enquiries should be made for 
‘the discovery of that which, indeed, can- 
not be concealed, and which every man has 
an opportunity of remarking that passes 
through the streets. : | 

So public, soenormous, andso pernicious 
has been this dreadful method of debau- 
chery, that ithas excited and baffled the di- 
ligence of the magistrates, who have en- 
deavoured to stop its progress or hinder 
its effects, They found their efforts inef- 
ectual,-and their diligence not only not 
useful to the public, but dangerous to 
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themselves. They quickly experienc 
my lords, the fol Wok those ae which 
punish crimes instead of preventing them; 
they found that legal authority had little’ 
influence, when opposed to the madness 
of multitudes intoxicated with spirits, and 
that the voice of justice was but very little 
heard amidst the clamours of riot and 
drunkenness. 

We live, my lords, in a nation, where 
the effects of strong liquors have been for 
a Jong time too well known; we know 
that they produce in almost every one a 
high opinion of his own merit; that they 
blow the latent sparks of pride into flame, 
and, therefore, aeaoy all voluntary sub- 
mission ; they put an end to subordination, 
and raise every man to an equality with 
his master, or his governor. They repress 
all that awe by which men are restrained 
within the limits of their proper spheres, 
and incite every man to press upon him 
that stands before him, that stands in the 
pee of which that sudden elevation of 

eart, which drunkenness bestows, makes’ 
him think himself more worthy. 

_ Pride, my lords, is the parent, and in- 
trepidity the fosterer of resentment; for 
this reason, men are almost always in- 
clined, in their debauches, to quarrels and ~ 
to bloodshed; they think more highly of 
their own merit, and, therefore, more rea- 
dily conclude themselves injured; they 
are wholly divested of fear, insensible of 
present danger, superior to all authority, 
and, therefore, thoughtless of future pue 
nishment; and what then can hinder them 
from expressing their resentment with the 
most offensive freedom, or pursuing their 
revenge with the most daring violence? 

Thus, my lords; are forgotten disputes 
often revived, and after having been long 
reconciled, are at last terminated by blows; 
thus are lives destroyed upon the most 
trifling occasions, upon provocations often 
imaginary, upon chimerical points of ho- 
nour, where he who gave the offence, per- 
haps without design, supports it only be- 


cause he has given it; and he who re- 


sents it, pursues his resentment only be- 
cause he will not acknowledge his mistake. 

Thus are lives lost, my lords, at a time, 
when those who set them to hazard, are 
without consciousness of their value, with- 
out sense of the laws which they violate, 
and without regard to any motives but 
he immediate influence ot rage and ma- 
ice. 

When we consider, my lords, these ef- 
fects of drunkenness, it can be no subject 
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of wonder, that the magistrate finds him- 
self overborne by a multitude united 
against him, and united by general de- 
bauchery. Government, my lords, sub- 
sists upon reverence, and what reverence 
can be paid to the laws, by a crowd, of 
which every man is exalted by the en- 
chantment of those intoxicating spirits, to 
the independence of a monarch, the wis- 
dom of a legislator, and the intrepidity of 
a hero? When every man thinks those 
laws oppressive that oppose the execution 
of his present intentions, and considers 
every magistrate as his persecutor and 
enemy? 

Laws, my lords, suppose reason; for 
who ever attempted to restrain beasts but 
by force? And, therefore, those that pro- 
pose the promotion of public happiness, 
which can be produced only by an exact 
conformity to good laws, ought to endea- 
vour to preserve what may properly be 


ealled the public reason; they ought to 


prevent a general deprivation of the facul- 
ties of those whose benefit is intended, and 
whose obedience is required; they ought 
to take care that the laws may be known, 
for how else can they be observed? and 
how can they be known, or at least, how 
can they be remembered in the heats of 
drunkenness? 

That the laws are universally neglected 
and defied among the lower class of man- 
kind, among those whose want of the 
lights of knowledge and instruction, makes 
positive and compulsory directions more 
necessary for the regulation of their con- 
duct, is apparent from the Representation 
of the Ma istrates, in which the general 
disorders of this great city, the open wick- 
edness, the daring insolence, and un- 
bounded licentiousness of the common 
people, is very justly described. __ 

heir wickedness and insolence, my 
lords, is indeed such, that order is almost 
at an end, rank no longer confers respect, 
nor does dignity afford security. The 
same confidence produces insults and rob- 
beries, and that insensibility with which 
debauchery arms the mind equally against 
fear and pity, frequently aggravates the 
guilt of robbery with greater crimes ; those 
who are so unhappy as to fall into the 
hands of thieves, heated by spirits into 
madmen, seldom escape without suffering 
greater cruelties than the loss of money. 

That the use of these poisonous draughts 

uickly debilitates the limbs, and destroys 
the strength of the body; however this 
quality may impair our manufactures, 
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weaken our armies, and diminish our com. 
merce; however it may reduce our fleets 
to an empty show, and enable our enemies 
to triumph in the field, or our rivals to 
supplant us in the market, can scarcely, 
my lords, come under consideration, when 
we reflect how debauchery operates upon 
the morals. | ) 

It is happy, my lords, that those who 
are inclined to mischief, are disabled in a 
short time from executing their intentions, 
by the same causes which excite them; 
that they are obliged to stop in the career 
of their crimes, that they are preserved 
from the hand of the executioner by the 
liquor which exposes them to it, and that 
palsies either disable them from pursuing 
their villanies, or fevers put an end to 
their lives. 

It is happy, my lords, that what is thus 
violent, cannot be lasting; that those lives 
which are employed in mischief, are gene- 
rally short; and that since it is the quality 
of this malignant liquor to corrupt the 
mind, it likewise destroys the body. 

But this effect, my lords, is not constant 
or regular; men sometimes continue for 
many years to supply the expences of 
drunkenness by rapine, and to exasperate 
the fury of rapine by drunkenness. And, 
therefore, though there could be any one 
so regardless of the happiness of mankind, 
as to look, without concern, upon them 
who hurry themselves to the grave with 
poison, he may yet be incited by his own 
interest to prevent the progress of thy 
practice, a practice which tends to the 
subversion of all order, and the destruc- 
tion of all happiness. 

It is well known, my lords, that public 
happiness must be on a stated proportion 
to public virtue; that mutual trust is the 
cement of society, and that no man can be 
trusted but as he is reputed honest. To 
promote trust, my lords, is the apparent 
tendency of all laws. When the ties of 
morality are enforced by penal sanctions, 
men are more afraid to violate them, and 
therefore, are trusted with less danger; 
but when they no longer fear the law, 
they are to be restrained only by their 
consciences; and if neither law nor con- 
science has any influence upon their con- 
duct, they are only a herd of wild beasts, 
let loose to prey upon each other, 
every man will inflict or suffer pain, as he 
meets with one stronger or weaker thao 
himself. ; 

Thus, my lords, will all authority cess; 
property will become dangerous to bua 
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that possesses it, and confusion will over- 
spread the whole community; nor can it 
be easily conceived, by the most extensive 
eccmrelieusions how far the mischiefs may 
spread, or where the chain of destructive 
consequences will end. 

If we consider our fleet or our army, my 
lords, it is apparent, that neither obedience 
nor fidelity can be expected from men 
upon whom all the ties of morality and all 

e sanctions of law have lost their in- 
fluence; they will mutiny without fear, 
and desert without scruple, and, like wild 


beasts, will, upon the least provocation, 


turn upon those by whom they ought to 
be governed. 
ut drunkenness, my lords, not only 
corrupts men, by taking away the sense of 
those restraints by which they are gene- 
rally kept in awe, and withheld from the 
ration of villanies, but by super- 
the temptations of poverty, tempta- 
tions not easily to be resisted, even by 
those whose eyes are open to the conse- 
ences of their actions, and which, there- 
ore, will certainly prevail over those whose 
apprehensions are laid asleep, and who 
never extend their views beyond the gra- 
tification of the present moment. 

Drunkenness, my lords, is the parent of 
idleness ; for no man can apply himself to 
the business of his trade, either while’ he 
is drinking, or when he is drunk. Part of 
his time is Spent in jollity, and part in im- 
becility ; when he is amidst his compa- 
nions he is too gay to think of the conse- 
quences of neglecting his employment ; 
and when he has overburthened himself 
with liquor, he is too feeble and too stupid 
to follow it. 

Poverty, my lords, is the offspring of 
idleness, as idleness of drunkenness; the 
drunkard’s work is little and his expences 
are great; and, therefore, he must soon 
see his family distressed, and his substance 
reduced to nothing: and surely, my lords, 

needs not much sagacity to discover 
what will be the consequence of poverty 
produced by vice. ; 

It is not to be expected, my lords, that 
& man thus corrupted will be warned b 
‘the approach of misery, that he will recol- 
lect his understanding, and awaken his at- 
‘tention; that he will apply himself to his 
business with new diligence, endeavour to 
recover, by an increase of application, 
what he has lost by inattention, and make 

€ remembrance of his former vices, and 
the difficulties and diseases which they 
brought upon him, an incitement to his 
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industry, @ confirmation of his resolution, 
and a support to his virtue. 

That this is, indeed, possible, I do not 
intend to deny, but the bare possibility of 
an event so desirable, is the utmost that 
can be admitted; for it can scarcely be 
expected, that any man should be able to 
break through all the obstacles that will 
obstruct his return to honesty and wisdom ; 
his companions will endeavour to continue 
the infatuating amusements which have so 
long deluded him; his “pee will assist 
their solicitations; the desire of present 
ease, by which all mankind are sometimes 
led aside from virtue, will operate with un- 


{ usual strength ; since, to retrieve his mis- 


conduct, he must not only deny himself 
the pleasure which he has so long in- 
dulged, but must bear the full view of his 
distress, from which he will naturally turn 
aside his eyes. The general difficulty of 
reformation will incline him to seek for 
ease by any other means, and to delay that 
amendment which he knows to be neces- 
sary, from hour to hour, and from day to 
day, till his resolutions are too much 
weakened to prove of any effect, and his 
habits confirmed beyond opposition. 

At length, necessity, immediate neces- 
sity, presses upon him; his family is niade 
clamorous by want, and his calls of nature 
and of luxury are equally importunate ; he 
has now lost his credit in the world, and 
none will employ him, because none will 
trust him: or employment cannot imme- 
diately be, perhaps, obtained ; because his 
place has for a long time been supplied by 
others. And, even if he could obtain a re- 
admission to his former business, his wants 
are now too great and too pressing to be 
supplied by the slow methods of regular 
industry ; he must repair his losses by 
more efficacious expedients, and must find — 
some methods of acquisition, by which the 
paper anny of his creditors may be satis- 
fied. 


Industry is now, by long habits of idle- 
ness, become almost impracticable ; his at- 
tention having been long amused by pleas- 
ing objects, and dissipated by jollity and 
merriment, is not readily recalled to a task 
which is unpleasing, because it is enjoined , 
and his limbs enervated by hot and strong 
liquors, liquors of the most pernicious 
kind, cannot support the fatigues necessary 
in the practice of his trade; what was once 
wholesome exercise is now insupportable 
fatigue; and he has not now time to ha- 
bituate himself by degrees to that applica- 
tion which he has intermitted, that labour 
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which he has disused, or those arts which 
he has forgotten. _ 
‘In this state, my lords, he easily per- 
auades himself, that his condition is des- 
erate, that no legal methods will relieve 
im ; and that, therefore, he has nothing 
to hope but from the efforts of despair. 
These thoughts are quickly confirmed by 
his companions, whom the same miscon- 
duct has reduced to the same distress, and 
who have already tried the pleasures of be- 
ing supported by the labour of others. 
They do not fail to explain to’ him the 
possibility of sudden ence, and at 
worst to celebrate the satisfaction of short- 
lived merriment. He, therefore, engages 
‘ with them in their nocturnal expeditions, 
an association of wickedness is formed, and 
that man, who, before he tasted this in- 
fatuating liquor, contributed every day, by 
honest labour, to the happiness or conve- 
nience of life, who supported his family in 
decent plenty, and was himself at ease, be- 
comes at once miserable and wicked; is 
detested as a nuisance by the community, 
and hunted by the officers ef justice ; nor 
has mankind any thing now to wish or 
hope with regard to him, but that by his 
speedy destruction, the security of the 
roads may be restored, and the tranquillity 
of the night be set free from the alarms of 
robbery and murder. 

These, my lords, are the consequences 
which necessarily ensue from the use of 
those pernicious, those infatuating spirits, 
which have justly alarmed every man whom 
pleasure or sloth has not wholly engrossed, 
and who has ever Jooked upun the various 
scenes of life with that attention which 
their importance demands. 

Among these, my lords, the clergy have 
distinguished themselves by a zealous op- 
position to this growing evil, and have 
warned their hearers with the warmest 
concern against the misery and wickedness 
which must always be the attendants or 
the followers of drunkenness. One among 
them*, whose merit has raiscd him 
to a seat in this august assembly, and 
whose instructions are enforced by the 
sanctity of his life, in a very pathetical 
manner laments that so much art and skill 
have been used of late years to make 
drunkenness the cheapest of all vices. 
This remark is in his excellent discourse 
on the infirmary of this city, where he has 


* Dr. Thomas Sherlock, bishop of Salis- 
bury, in his Sermon for the benefit of the 
Westminster lofirmary. | 
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observed with too much justness, that the 
lowest of the people are, therefore, uni- 
versally infected with this vice, and that 
necessity itself is become luxurious. 


Here his lordship read the Representa. 
tion of the College of Physicians in the 
year 1736, and the following preamble to 
the act of the 9th of his present majesty, 
viz. © Whereas the drinking of spirituous 
liquors or strong waters is become very 
common, especially among the people of 
lower and inferior rank, the constant and 
excessive use whereof tends greatly to the 
destruction of their healths, rendering them 
unfit for useful Jabour and business, de- 
bauching their morals, and inciting them 
to perpetrate all vices ; and the ill conse- 
quences of the excessive use of such liquors 
are not confined to the present generation, 
but extend to future ages, and tend to the 
devastation and ruin of this kingdom: for 
remedy thereof may it please your most 
excellent majesty, &c.” Then his lord- 
ship went on to the following effect: - 


My lords; many other authorities 
might be produced, and some others I have 
now in my hand; but the recital of them 
would waste the day to no : for 
surely it is not necessary to show by a long 
deduction of authorities the guilt of drunk- 
enness, or to prove that it weakens the 
body, or that it depraves the mind, that it 
makes mankind too feeble for labour, too 
indolent for application, too stupid for in- 
genuity, and too daring for the peace of 
society. | 

This, surely, my lords, is therefore a 
vice, which ought with the utmost care to 
be discouraged by those whose birth or 
station has conferred upon them the pro- 
vince of watching over the public happi- 
ness; and which surely no prospect of 
present advantage, no arguments of poli- 
tical convenience, will prevail upon this 
House to promote. - 

That the natural and evident tendency 
of this Bill is the propagation of drunken- 
ness, cannot be denied, when it is const- 
dered, that it will increase the temptations 
to it, by making that liquor, which is the 
favourite of the common people, more 
common, by multiplying the places at 
which it is sold, so that none can want an 
opportunity of yielding to any sudden im- 
pulse of his appetite, which will solicit him 
more nowerfully and more incessantly 38 
they are more frequently and more easily 
gratified. ware : 

In defence of a Bill like this, oY 
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lords, it might be expected, that at least, 
many specious arguments should be offered. 
It may be justly hoped that no man will 
rise up in opposition to all laws of heaven 
and earth, to the wisdom of all legislators, 
and the experience of every human being, 
without having formed such a train of ar- 
guments as will not easily be disconcerted, 
or having formed at least such a chain of 
opty as cannot be broken but with 
ificulty. ~ 

And yet, my lords, when I consider 
what has been offered by all who have hi- 
therto appeared either in public assem- 
blies, or m private conversation, as advo- 
cates for this Bill, I can scarcely believe, 
that they perceive themselves any force in 
their own arguments; and am inclined to 
conclude, that they speak only to avoid 
the imputation of being able to say nothing 
in defence of their own scheme ; that their 
hope is not to convince by their reasons, 
but to overpower by their numbers: that 
they are themselves influenced not by rea- 
son but by necessity, and that they 
‘ only encourage luxury, because money is 
to be raised for the execution of their 
schemes ; and they imagine, that the peo- 
ple will pay more cheerfully for liberty to 
indulge their appetites, than for any other 
enjoyment. 

The arguments which have been offered, 
my lords, in vindication of this Bill, or at 
least which I have hitherto heard, are only 
two, and those two so unhappily asso- 
ciated, that they destroy each other: 


whatever shall be urged to enforce the 


second, must in the same proportion in- 
validate the first; and whoever shall as- 
sert, that the first is true, must admit that 
the second is false. 

These positions, my lords, the unlucky 
positions which are laid down by the de- 
fenders of this pernicious Bill are, that it 
will supply the necessities of the govern- 
ment with a very large standing revenue, 
on the credit of which, strengthened by 
the’ additional security of the sinking 

d, asum will be advanced sufficient to 
shel et the expences of a foreign war; 
and that at the same time it will lessen the 
Consumption of the liquors from whence 
this duty is to arise. 

By what arts of political ratiocination 

€s€ propositions are to be reconciled, I 
am not able to discover. It appears evi- 
dent, my jords, that large revenues can 
ony be raised by the sale of large quan- 
Ee : hea re es a will in 

sold, as the price is lit - 
[ VOL. xi. } . Segre 
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thing raised, and the venders are greatly 
increased. 

If this will not be the. effect, my lords, 
and if this effect is not expected, why is 
this Bill proposed as sufficient to raise the 
immense sums which our present exigen- 
cies require? Can duties be paid without 
consumption of the commodity on which 
they are laid? and is there any other use 
“ spirituous liquors than that of drinking 

em? 


Surely, my lords, it is not expected, 
that any arguments should be admitted in 
this House without examination ; and yet 
it might be justly imagined, that this asser- 
tion could only be offered in full confidence 
of an a reception, and this tenet be 
proposed only to those who had resigned 
their understandings to the dictates of the 
ministry ; for it is mplied in this position, 
that the plenty of a commodity dimi- 


nishes the demand for it; and that the : 


more freely it is sold, the less it will be 
bought. It implies, that men will lay vo- 
luntary restraints upon themselves, in pro- 
portion as they are indulged by their go- 
vernors; and that all prohibitory laws 
tend to the promotion of the practices 
which they condemn: it implies, that a 
stop can only be put to fornication by in- 
creasing the number of prostitutes, and 
that theft is only to be restrained by leav- 
ing your doors open. 

I am, for my part, convinced, that 
drunkards as well as thieves are made by 
opportunity; and that no man will deny 
himself what he desires, merely because 
it is allowed him by the laws of his coun- 


try. 
“This, my lords, is so evident, that I shall 
no longer dwell upon the assertion, that 
the unbounded Jiberty of retailing spirits 
will make spirits less used in the nation ; 
but shall examine the second argument, 
and consider how far it is possible or pro- 
perto raise supplies by a tax upon en- 
ness. | 
That large sums will be raised by the 
Bill, to which the consent of your lord- 
ships is now required, I can readily admit, 
because the consumption of spirits will 
certainly be greater, and the licences 
taken for retailing them so numerous, that 
a much lower duty than is proposed will 
amount yearly to a very large sum ; for if 
the felicity of drunkenness can be more 
cheaply obtained by buying spirits than ale, 
when both are to be found at the same 
place, it is easy to see which will be pre- 
ferred; this argument, therefore, is irre- 
[4 P} 
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fragable, and may be urged in favour of 

the Bill without danger of confutation. 
But, my lords, it is the business of go- 

vernors not so much to drain the purses, 


‘as to regulate the morals of the people; 


- 


not only to raise taxes, but to levy them 
in such a manner, as may be least burthen- 
zorne, and to apply them to purposes 
which may be most useful; not to raise 
money by corrupting the nation, that it 
may be spent in enslaving it. 

t has been mentioned by a very cele- 
brated writer,* as a rational practice in the 
exercise. of government, to tax such com- 
modities as were abused to the increase of 
vice, that vice may be discouraged bv 
‘being made more expensive; and there- 
fore the community in time be set free 
from it; but the tax which is now pro- 
posed, my lords, is of a different. kind; it 
as a tax laid upon vice, indeed, but it is to 
arise from the licences granted to.wicked- 
ness, and its consequences must be the in- 
«rease of debauchery, not the restraint. 
It is a tax which will be readily paid, be- 
“ause it will be little felt; and because it 
will be little felt, it is hoped, that multi- 
tudes will subject themselves to it. 

The act which is now to be repealed, 
was indeed of a different nature, though 
perhaps not free from very just objections. 
It had this advantage, at least, that so far 
as it was put in execution, it obstructed 
drunkenness; nor has the examination of 
the ollicers of excise discovered any im- 
perfection in the law; for it has only failed, 
because it was timorously or negligently 
executed. 

Why it was not vigorously and diligently 
enforced, I have never yet been able to 
aiscover. Ifthe magistrates were threaten- 
ed by the populace, the necessity of such 
laws was more plainly proved; for what 
justifies the severity of coercion but the 
prevalence of the crime? and what may 
not be feared from crowds intoxicated 
with spirits, whose insolence and fury is 
already such, that they dare to threaten 
the government by which they are de- 
barred from the use of them ? 

This, my lords, is a reflection that ought 
not to be passed slightly over. ‘The na- 
ture of our constitution, happy as it is, 
must be acknowledged to produce this 
inconvenience, that it inclines the common 
people to turbulence and sedition; the 
nature of spirituous liquors is such, that 


* Dr. Davenant in his‘Essay on Ways and 
Bleaus, 
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they inflame these dispositions, already 
too much predominant; and yet the tur 
bulence of the people is made a reason for 
licensing. drunkenness, and allowing with. 
out limitation the sale of those spirits by 
which that turbulence must be certainly 
increased. 

It may be perhaps urged (for indeed [ 
know not what else can be decently al. 
leged), that there is a necessity of raising 
money, that no other method can be in- 
vented, and that therefore this ought not 
to be opposed. 

I know, my lords, that ministers gene. 
rally consider, as the test of each man’s 


‘lovalty, the readiness with which he con- 


curs with them in their schemes for raising 
money ; and that they think all opposition 
to these schemes which are calculated 
for the support of the government, the ef- 
fect of a criminal disaffection; that they 
always think it a sufficient vindication of 
any law, that it will bring in very large 
sums; and that they think no measures 
pernicious, nor laws dangerous, by which 
the revenue is not impaired. 

If government was instituted only to 
raise money, these ministerial schemes of 
policy would be without exception; nor 
could it be denied, that the present minis- 
ters show themselves by this expedient 
uncommon masters of their profession. 
But the end of government is only to pro- 
mote virtue, of which happiness is the coa- 
sequence; and therefore to support go 
vernment by propapating vice, is to sup- 
si it by means which destroy the end 
or which it was originally established, and 
for which its continuance is to be desired. 

If money, therefore, cannot be raised 
but by this Bill, if the expences of the 
government cannot be defrayed but by 
corrupting the morals of the people, | 
shall without scruple declare, that money 
ought not to be raised, nor the designs of 
the governinent supported, because the 
people can suffer nothing from the failure 
of public measures, or even from the di- 
solution of the government itself, whic 
will be equally to be dreaded or avoided 
with an universal depravity of morals, and 
a general decay of corporeal vigour. Eve 
the insolence of a foreign conqueror can 
inflict nothing more severe than the 
diseases which debauchery produces ; not 
can any thing be feared from the disorders 
of anarchy more dangerous or more cals- 
mitous than the madness of sedition, o& 
the miseries which must ensue to each i 
vidual from universal wickedness. 
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- Such, my lords, is the expedient by 
which we are now about to raise the sup- 
plies for the present year; and such is the 
new method of taxation which the sagacity 
ofour ministers has luckily discovered. A 
foreign war is to be supported by the de- 
struction of our people at home, and the 
revenue of the government to be improved 
by the decay of our manufactures. We 
are to owe henceforward our power to epi- 
demical diseases, our wealth to the declen- 
sion of our commerce, and our security to 
riot and to tumult. 
There is yet another consideration, my 
lords, hich ought well to be regarded, 


_ before we suffer this Bill to pass. Many 
+ laws are merely experimental, and have 
.. been made, not because the legislature 
: thought them indisputably proper, but be- 
- cause no better could at that time be 
. struck out, and because the arguments in 
. their favour appeared stronger than those 


_ against them, or. because the ae to 


which they related were so dark and intri- 
cate, that nothing was to be determined 
with certainty, and no other method could 
therefore be followed, but that of making 
the first attempts at hazard, and correcting 
these errors, or supplying these defects 


_ which might hereafter be discovered by 
. those lights which time should afford. 


Though I am far from thinking, my 
lords, that the question relating to the ef- 
fects of this law, is either doubtful or ob- 
scure; though I am certain that the 
means of reforming the vice which its ad- 
vocates pretend it is designed to prevent, 
are obvious and easy; yet I should have 
hoped, that the projectors of such a scheme 
would have allowed at least the uncer- 
tainty of the salutary effects expected 
from it, and would therefore have made 
some provision for the repeal of it, when it 
should be found to fail. 

But, my lords, our ministers appear to 
have thought it sufficient to endear them to 
their country, and immortalize their names, 
that they have invented a new method of 
raising money, and seem to have very little 
regard to any per of the art of govern- 
ment; they will at least in their own opi- 
nion have deserved applause, if they leave 
the public revenue greater, by whatever 
diminution of the public virtue. 

They have therefore, my lords, wisely 
contrived a mapas hed continuing this 
Jaw, whatever may be its consequences, 
and how fatal soever its abuses; for they 
not only mortgage the duties upon spirits 
for the present supply, but substitute them 
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in the place of another security given to 
the Bank by the Pot-act; and therefore, 
since it will not. be easy to form another 
tax of equal produce, we can have very 
little hope that this will be remitted. : 

There will be indeed only one method of 
setting the nation free from the calamities 
which this law.will bring upon it; and as [ 
doubt not but that method will at last be 
followed, it will certainly deserve the at- 
tention of your lordships, as the third con-" 
sideration to which, in our debates on this 
Bill, particular regard ought to be paid. 

That the licence of drunkenness, and’ 
the unlimited consumption of spirituous: 
liquors, will fill the whole kingdom with: 
idleness, diseases, riots, and confusion, 
cannot be doubted; nor can it be ques- 
tioned, but that in a very short time par-: 
liament will be crowded with petitions: 
from all the trading bodies in the kingdom, 
for the regulation of the workmen and ser- 
vants, for the extinction of turbulence and 
riot, and for the removal of irresistible 
temptations to idleness and fraud. These 
representations may be for a time neglect- 
ed, but must soon or late be heard; the 
ministers will be obliged to repeal this law, 
for the same reason that induced them te 
propose it. Idleness and sickness will im- 
pair our manufactures, and the diminution 
of our trade will lessen the revenue. 

They will then, my lords, find that their 
scheme, with whatever prospects of profit 
it may now flatter them, was tormed with 
no extensive views; and that it was sa 
the expedient of political avarice, which 
sacrificed a greater distant advantage to 
the immediate satisfaction of present gain. 
They will find, that they have corrupted 
the people without obtaining any advan- 
tage by their crime, and that they must 
have recourse to some new contrivance by 
which their own errors may be retrieved. 

In this distress, my lords, they can only 
do what indeed they now seem to design ; 
they can only repeal this act by charging 
the debt, which it has enabled them to con- 
tract, upon the sinking fund, upon that 
sacred deposit which was for a time sup- 
posed unalienable, and from which arose 
all the hopes that were sometimes formed 
by the nation, of being delivered from that 
load of imposts, which it cannot much 
longer support. They can only give secu- 
rity for this new debt, by disabling us for 
ever from paying the former. 

The Bill now before us, my lords, will 
therefore be equally pernicious in its im- 
mediate and remoter consequences: it will 
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first corrupt the people, and destroy our 
trade, and afterwards intercept that fund 
which is appropriated to the most useful 
and desirable of all political purposes, the 
gradual alleviation of the publicdebt. __. 

I hope, my lords, that a Bill of this por- 
tentous kind, a Bill big with innumerable 
mischiefs, and without one beneficial ten- 
dency, will be rejected by this House, 
without the form of commitment; that it 
will not be the subject of a debate amongst 
us, whether we shall consent to poison the 
nation; and that instead of enquiring, 
whether the measures which are now pur- 
sued by the ministry ought to be support- 
ed at the expence of virtue, tranquillity, 
and trade, we should examine, whether they 
are not such as ought to be opposed for 
their own sake, even without the consider- 
ation of the immense sums which they ap- 
parently demand. 

I am indeed of opinion, that the success 
of the present schemes will not be of any 
benefit to the nation, and believe likewise, 
that there is very little prospect of success. 
I am at least convinced, that no advantage 
can countervail the mischiefs of this de- 
testable Bill; which therefore I shall stea- 
dily oppose, though I have already dwelt 
upon this subject perhaps too long; yet as 
I speak only from an unprejudiced regard 
to the public, I hope if any new arguments 
shall be attempted, that I shall be allowed 
the liberty of making a reply. 


Lord Bathurst : 


My lords; I doubt not but the 
noble lord has delivered on this occasion 
his real sentiments, and that in his opinion 
the happiness of our country, the regard 
which ought always to be paid to the pro- 
motion of virtue, require that this Bill 
should be rejected. I am far from sus- 
pecting, that such an appearance of zeal 
can conceal any private views, or that such 
pathetic exclamations can proceed but 
trom a mind really affected with honest 
anxiety. 

This anxiety, my lords, I shall endea- 
vour to dissipate before it has been com- 
municated to others; for I think it no less 
the duty of every man who approves the 
public measures, to vindicate them from 
misrepresentation, than of him to whom 
they appear pernicious or dangerous, to 
warn his fellow-subjects of that danger. 

I, my lords, am one of those who are 
convinced, that the Bill now before us, 
which has been censured as funda- 
mentally wrong, is in reality funda- 
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mentally right; that the end which is i 
posed by it is just, and the means which 
are prescribed in it will accomplish the 
purpose for which they were contrived. 

The end of this Bill, my lords, is to di- 
minish the consumption of distilled spirits, 
to restrain the populace of these kingdoms 
from a liquor which, when used in excess, 
has a malignity to the last degree dange- 
rous, which at once inebriates and poisons, 
impairs the force of the understanding, and 
destroys the vigour of the body; and to 
attain this, I think it absolutely right to 
lay a tax upon these liquors. 

Of the vice of drumkenneas my lords, 
no man has a stronger abhorrence than 
myself; of the pernicious consequences of 
these liquors, which are now chiefly used 
by the common people, no man is more 
fully convinced, and therefore none can 
more zealously. wish, that drunkenness 
may be suppressed, and distilled spints 
withheld from the people. 

The disorders mentioned by the noble 
lord, are undoubtedly the consequences of 
the present use of these liquors, but these 
are not its worst effects. The offenders 
against the law, may by the law be some- 
times reclaimed, and at other times cut 
off; nor can these practices, however in- 
jurious to particular persons, In any great 
degree impair the general happiness. The 
worst effects, therefore, of the use of 
spirits, are that idleness and extravagance 
which it has introduced among the com- 
mon people, by which our commerce must 
be obstructed, and our present riches and 
plenty every day diminished. 

This pernicious practice, my lords, 
disseminated farther than could be -rea- 
sonably believed by those whose interest 
has not incited, or curiosity induced them 
to enquire into the practice of the different 
classes of men. It is well known, that the 
farmers have been hitherto distinguished 
by the virtues of frugality, temperance, 
and industry; that they laboured hard, 
and spent little; and were therefore justly 
considered as an innocent and useful part 
of the community, whose employment and 
parsimony preserved them in a great mea- 
sure from the general infection of vice 
which spread its influence among the 
traders and men of estates. 

But even this abstemious class of men, 
my lords, have of late relaxed their fru- 
gality, and suffered themselves to be 
tempted by this infatuating Hquor ; nor 5 
any thing now more common than to find 
it im those houses én whech ale, a few yes 
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ago, was the highest pitch of luxury to 
which they aspired, and to see those hours 
wasted in intoxicating entertainments, 
which were formerly dedicated wholly to 
the care of their farms, and the improve- 
ment of their fortunes. 

Thus, my lords, it appears, that the cor- 
ruption is become universal, and therefore 
that some remedy ought to be attempted ; 
nor can I conceive any measures more 
consistent with justice, or more likely to 
produce the end intended by them, than 
those which are now offered to your con- 
sideration, by which the liquor will be 
made dearer, too dear to be lavishly 
drank by those who are in most danger of 
using it to excess; and the number of 
those who retail it will be diminished by the 
necessity of taking a licence, and of renew- 
ing them every year at the same expence. 

The inefficacy, my lords, of violent 
methods, and the impossibility of a total 
deprivation of any enjoyment which the 
people have by custom made familiar and 
dear to them, sufficiently appears from the 
event of the law which is now to be re- 

ealed. It is well known, that by that 
aw, the use of spirituous liquors was pro- 
hibited to the common people; that re- 
tailers were deterred from vending them 
by the utmost encouragenient that could 
be given to informers; and that dis- 
coveries were incited by every art that 
could be practised, and offenders punished 
with the utmost rigour. 

Yet what was the effect, my lords, of all 
this diligence and vigour? A _ general 
panic wild eerie for a few weeks, the 

ctice of selling the prohibited liquors ; 
ut in a very short time, necessity forced 
seme, who had nothing to lose, to return 
te their former trade; these were suffered 
sometimes to escape, because nothing was 
to be gained by informing against them, 
and others were encouraged by their ex- 
ample to imitate them, though with more 
secrecy and caution; of those, indeed, 
many were punished, but many more 
escaped, and such as were fined often 
found the profit greater than the loss. 

The prospect of raising money by de- 

tecting their practices, incited many to 
turn information into a trade ; and the fa- 
cility with which the crime was to be 
Proved, encouraged some to gratify their 
inalice by perjury, and others their ava- 
rice ; so that the multitude of infermations 

@ public grievance, and the ma- 
gistrates themselves complained that the 

W was not to be executed, : 
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The perjuries of informers were now so 
flagrant and common, that the people 
thought all informations malicious ; or at 
least, thinking themselves oppressed by 
the law, they looked upon every man that 
promoted its execution, as their enemy ; 
and therefore now began to declare war 
against informers, many of whom they 
treated with great cruelty, and some they 
murdered in the streets. 

By their obstinacy they at last wearied 
the magistrates, and by their violence they 
intimidated those who might be inclined 
to make discoveries; so that the law, how- 
ever just might be the mtention with 
which it was enacted, or however seasona- 
ble the methods prescribed by it, has been 
now for some years totally disused ; nor 
has any one been punished for the viola- 
tion of it, because no man has dared to 
offer informations. Even the vigilance of 
the magistrates has been obliged to con- 
nive at these offences, nor has any man 


‘been found willing to engage in a task, at 


once odious and endless, or to punish of- 
fences which every day multiplied, and of 
which the whole body of the common 
people, a body very formidable when 
united, was universally engaged. 

The practice, therefore, of vending and 
of drinking distilled spirits, has prevailed 
for some time without opposition ; nor can 
any man enter a tavern or an ale-house, in 
which they will be denied him, or walk 
along the streets without being incited to 
drink them at every corner; they have 
been sold for several years, with no less 
openness and security than any other 
commodity; and whoever walks in this 
great city, will find his way very fre- 
quently obstructed by those who are 
selling these pernicious liquors to the 
greedy populace, or by those who have 
drank them till they are unable to move. 

But the strongest proof of the inefficacy 
of the late law, and consequently of the 
necessity of another, which may not be 
so easily eluded or so violently resisted, is 
given by the papers which li or sagen 
table. From these it appears the — 
auenuly of spirits distilled, has increased 

rom year to year to the present time; 
and, therefore, that drunkenness is be- 
come more prevaicat, and the reasons for 
repressing it more urgent than ever be- 
fore. | 

Let us therefore caluly consider, 
lords, what can in See 2 be done’ 
that the people shoald be allowed to poison 
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straint, is certainly not the intent of any 
good man; and therefore, we are now to 
consider how it may be prevented. That 
the people are infected with the vice of 
drunkenness, that they debauch them- 
selves chiefly with spirituous liquors, and 
that those fiqiiaes are in a high degree 
pernicious, is confessed both by those who 
oppose the Bill, and those who defend it; 
but with this advantage on the part of 
those that defend it, that they only pro- 
pose a probable method of reforming 
the abuscs which they deplore. I know 
that the warm resentment which some 
lords have on former occasions expressed 
against the disorders which distilled liquors 
are supposed to produce, may naturally 
incline them to wish, that they were to- 
tally prohibited, and that this ‘ liquid 
fire,’ as it has been termed, were to be 
extinguished for ever. 

Whether such wishes are not more ar- 
dent than rational; whether their zcal 
against the abuse of things, indifferent in 
themselves, has not, as has often happen- 
ed in other cases, hurried them into an 
indisereet censure of the lawful use, I shall 
not now enquire; because it is superflu- 
ous to dispute about the propriety of mea- 
sures, of which the possibility may be just- 
ly questioned. 

This last act, my lords, was of this kind ; 
the duties established by it were so high, 
that they wholly debarred the lower classes 
_ of the people from the liquor on which 
they were laid; and, therefore, it was 
found by a very short experience, that it 
was impossible to preserve it from viola- 
tion; that there would be no end of pu- 
nishing those who offended against it; and 
that severity produced rather compassion 
than terror. Those who have suffered the 
penalties were considered as persons under 
unjust persecution, whom every one was 
obliged by the ties of humanity to encou- 
rage, reward, and protect; and those who 
informed against them, or encouraged in- 
formations, were detested as the oppres- 
sors of the people. The law had, fndeed, 
this effect, that it debarred, at least for a 
short time, all those from retailing spirits 
who lived in reputation; and, therefore, 
encouraged others to vend them in private 
places, where they were more likely to be 
drank to excess. 

Having, therefore, made trial of violent 
and severe methods, and had an opportu- 
nity of obtaining a full conviction of their 
inetlicacy, it is surely proper to profit b 
eur experience, by that experience whi 
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shows us that the use of distilled liquors 
under its present discouragements, has 
every year increased; and, therefore, 
roves at once the unprofitableness of the 
aw now in force, and the necessity of 
some other by which the same purposes 
may be more satheaae promoted. 
' The reformation of a vice so prevalent, 
must be slow and gradual; for it is not to 
be hoped, that the whole bulk of the people 
will at once be divested of their habits; 
and therefore it will be rational to endea- 
vour not wholly to debar them from any 
thing in which, however absurdly, they 
place their happiness, but to make the 
attainment of it more and more diff- 
cult, that they may insensiblv remit 
their ardour, and cease from their pur- 
suit. 

This, my lords, is proposed in the pre- 
sent Bill, which by the duties which are 
to be laid upon distilled spirits will raise 
the price a third part, and as it is reasona- 
ble to expect, hinder a third part of the 
consumption ; for it is observed, that those 
who drink them set no limits to their ex- 
cesses, but indulge their appetites to the 
utmost of their power; if he, therefore, 
who used to spend three-pence a day in 
spirits, can now have no more than coukl 
formerly be bought for two-pence, he 
must necessarily content himself with only 
two-thirds of the quantity which he has 
hitherto drank; and therefore must by 
force, though perhaps not by inclination, 
be less intemperate. 

It is not to be doubted, my lords, but 
that spirits will, by this additional duty, 
be made ene third part dearer ; for it has 
been hitherto observed, that retailers levy 
upon the buyer twice the duty that is paid 
to the government, as is every day appe- 
rent in other commodities; so that the 
yearly quantity of spirits which is usually 
distilled, will cost 500,000/. more than be- 
fore, a tax which, I suppose, those who 
are charged with this kind of debauchery 
will not be supposed able to pay, and 
which yet must be paid by them, un- 
less they will be content with a less 
quantity. 

That spirits will now be sold in every 
sa eee of whatever denomination, 

as been, I believe, justly asserted; but 
the assertion has not been properly urged 
as an argument against the Bill. One of 
the circumstances which has contributed 
to the enormous abuse of these liquors, has 
been the practice of retailing them in ob 
scure places by persons without character 
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and without money; who therefore nei- 
ther feared penalties nor infamy, and of- 
fended against law and decency with equal 
security. But when the cheapness of li- 
cences shall make it convenient for every 
man that pleases to retail spirits in a pub- 
lic manner, they will be generally drank 
in houses visited by public officers, ob- 
served by the neighbouring inhabitants, 
and frequented by persons of morals and 
civility, who will always endeavour to re- 
strain all enormous excesses, and oblige 
the masters of the houses to pay some 
regard to the laws. Those whose appe- 
tites are too importunate to be restrained, 
may now gratify them without being 
tempted to enter into houses of infamy, or 
mingling with beggars, or thieves, or pro- 
fligates; and therefore, though the use 
of spirits should continue the same, its 
consequences will be less fatal, since they 
may be had without the necessity of asso- 
ciating with wickedness. 

But, my lords, it is not improbable, 
that by this Bill the number of retailers, 
at least in this city, where they are most 

ernicious, may be lessened. It is well 

nown, that the reason for which they are 
sold in cellars, and in the streets, is the 
danger of retailing them in other places ; 
and that if they were generally sold b 
those who could procure the best of eac 
sort, these petty traders would be imme- 
diately undone; for it is reasonable to 
imagine, my lords, that they buy the 
cheapest liquors, and sell them at the 
dearest rate. 

When, therefore, reputable houses shall 
be opened for the sale of these liquors, 
decency will restrain some, and prudence 
will hinder others, from endangering their 
health by purchasing those liquors which 
are offered in the street, and from hazard- 
ing their morals, or perhaps their lives, 
by drinking to excess in obscure places. 

It is likewise to be remembered, my 
lords, that many of those who now poison 
their countrymen with petty shops of de- 
bauchery, are not able to purchase a li- 
cence, even at the cheap rate at which it 
is now proposed, and that therefore they 
will be restrained from their trade by a 
legal inability ; for it is not, my lords, to 
be imagined, that they will be defended 
with equal zeal by the populace, when the 
liquors may be had without their assist- 
ance, nor will information be equally in- 


famous, when it is not the act only of 


profligates who pursue the practice of it 


as a trade, but of the proper ofiicers of 
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every place, incited by the lawful venders 
of the same commodities, or of the venders 
themselves, who will now be numerous 
enough to protect each other,~and whom 
their common interest will incite against 
clandestine dealers. 


The price of licences, therefore, appears 


to me very happily adjusted; had it been 
Seed there would not have been a suf- 


cient number of lawful retailers to put a 


stop to clandestine sellers; and if it was 
lower, every petty dealer in this commo- 
dity might, by pretending to keep an ale- 
house, continue the practice of aliording 
an harbour to thieves, and of propagating 
debauchery. 


Thus, my lords, it appears to me, that 


the Bill will lessen the consumption of 
these destructive spirits, certainly in a 
great degree, by raising the price, and 
probably by transferring the trade of sell- 
ing them into more reputable hands. 


What more can be done by human care or 
industry I do not conceive. To prohibit 
the use of them is impossible, to raise the 


price of them to the same height with that 


of foreigf spirits, is indeed practicable, 
but surely at this time no eligible method ; 
for so general is this kind of debauchery, 
that no degree of expence would ausiral 
suppress it ; and as foreign spirits, if they 
were to be sold. at the same price, would 
always be preferred to our own, we should 
only send into other nations that money 
which now circulates among ourselves, and 


impoverish the people without reforming | 


them. . 
The regulation provided by the Bill be- 
fore us is, therefore, in my opinion, the 
most likely method for recovering the an- 
cient industry and sobriety of the common 
people; and, my lords, 1 shall approve it, 
till experience has shown it to be defec- 
tive. I shall approve it not with a view of 
obtaining or securing the favour of any of 
those who may be thought to interest 
themselves in its success, but because I 
find some new law for this purpose indis- 
aera necessary, and believe that no 
etter can be contrived. | 
Weare now, my lords, to contend with 


the passions of all the common people. 


We are endeavouring to reform a vice al- 
most universal; a vice which, however 
destructive, is now no longer reproachful. 


= 


We have tried the force of violent methods _ 


and found them unsuccessful; we are now 
therefore to treat the vulgar as children, 
with a kind of artful indulgence, and ta 
take from them secretly and by degrees 
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what cannot-be wholly denied them, with- 
out exasperating them almost to rebel- 
lion. , 

This is the first attempt, and by this, if 
one third of the consumption be diminish- 
ed, we may next year double the duty, 
and by a new augmentation of the price 
take away another third, and what will 
then be dsank, will perhaps by the strictest 
moralists be allowed to be rather beneficial 
than hurtful. 

‘By this -gradual procedure, we shall 
give those, who have accustomed them- 
selves to this liquor, time to reclaim their 
appetites, and those that live by distilling, 
opportunities of engaging in some other 
employment; we shall remove the dis- 
temper of the public without any -painful 
remedies, and shall reform the people in- 
sensibly without exasperating or perse- 
cuting them. 


The Bishop of Ozford : 


My lords; as I am not yet con- 
vinced of the expedience of the Bill now 
before us, nor can discover any yeason for 
believing, that the advantages will coun- 
tervail the mischiefs which it will produce, 
I think it my duty to declare, that I shall 
oppose it as destructive to virtue, and con- 
trary to-the inviolable rules of religion. 

It Bi ge to me, my lords, that the li- 
berty of selling liquors which are allowed 
to autres injurious to health and vir- 
tue, will by this law become general and 
boundless; and I can discover no reason 
for doubting, that the purchasers will be 
multiplied by increasing the numbers of 
the venders ; and the increase of the sale of 
distilled spirits, and the propagation of all 
kinds of wickedness, are the same ; I must 
conclude that Bill to be destructive to the 
public by which the sale of spirits will be 
increased. : 

It has been urged that other more vigo- 
rous methods have been tried, and that 
they are now to be laid aside, because ex- 
ai has shown them to be ineffectual, 

the people unanimously asserted 
the privilege of debauchery, opposed the 
execution of justice, and pursued those 
with the utmost malice that offered infor- 
mations. _ 

‘IT should think, my jords, that govern- 
ment approaching to its dissolution, that 
was reduced to submit its decrees to their 
judgment who are chiefly accused of the 
abuse of these liquors; for surely when 
the lowest, the most corrupt part of the 
people, have obtained such a degree of in- 
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fluence, as to dictate to the legislature 
those laws by which they expect to be go- 
verned, all subordination is at an end. 

This, my lords, I hope I shall never see 
the state of my own country: I hope I 
shall never see the government witout 
authority to enforce obedience to the laws, 
nor have I, indeed, seen any such weak- 
ness on this occasion: the opposition that 
was made, and the discontent that was ex- 
cited, were no greater than might be rea- 
sonable expected, when the vice which was 
to be reformed was so enormously predo- 
minant, nor was the effect of the law less - 
than any one who foresaw such opposition 
might reasonably-have conceived. 

In this city alone there were, before the 
commencement of that law, 1,500 large 
shops, in which no other trade was carried 
on than that of retailing these pernicious 
liquors; in which no temptation to debau- 
chery was forgotten; and, what cannot be 
mentioned without horror, back rooms 
and secret places were contrived for recep- 
tacles of those who had drank till they had 
lost their reason and their limbs ; there 
they were crowded together till they re- 
covered strength sufficient to go away, or 
drink more. 

These pestilential shops, these store: 
houses of mischief, will, upon the encou- 
ragement which this law will give them, be 
set open again; new invitations will be 
hung out to catch the eyes of passengers, 
who will again be enticed with promises of 
being made drunk for a penny, and that 
universal debauchery and astonishing li- 
centiousness which gave occasion to the 
former act will return upon us. 

It is to little purpose, my lords, that the 
licences for selling distilled spirits are to 
be granted only to those who profess to 
keep houses for the sale of other liquors, 
since nothing will. be more easy than to 
elude this part of the law. Whoever is 
inclined to open a shop for the retail of 
spirits, may take a licence for selling ale; 
and the sale of one barrel of more inno- 
cent liquors in a year will entitle to dis- 
pense poison with impunity, and to con 
tribute without controul to the cerruption 
of mankind. 

It is confessed, that since this law was 
made, these liquors have been sold only at 
corners of the streets, in petty shops, and 
in private cellars ; and therefore it must be 
allowed, that if the consumption has i- 
creased, it has at least increased less than if 
the free and open sale had been permitted: 
for the necessity of secrecy is always a re- 
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: gtraint, and every restraint must in some 
t degree obstruct any practice, since those 
t that follow it under restraint would pursue 
t it more vigorously, if that restraint were 
' taken away ; and those that are now totally 
t hindered, would at least be more strongly 
s tempted by greater liberty ; and where the 
" temptation is more powerful, more will pro- 
a bebly be overcome by it. 

But, ait rae however the law may in 
7 this crowded city have been eluded and 
: defied, however drunkenness may here 
: have been protected by the insolence 
+ which it pr uces, and crimes have been 
; sheltered by the multitudes of offenders, I 
: am informed, that in parts less populous, 
, the efficacy of the late act never was de- 
. nied; and that it has in many parts rescued 
; the people from the miseries of debau- 
« Chery, and only failed in others by the 
y negligence of those to whom the execution 
x of it was committed. 
» Negligently and faintly as it was exe- 
, cuted, it did in effect hinder many from 
, pursuing this destructive kind of trade; 


, and even in the metropolis itself, almost a 


. total stop was for a time put to the use of 
. Spirits; and had the magistrates perform- 
‘ed their duty with steadiness and resolu- 
_ tion, it is probable, that no plea would 
. have arisen in favour of this Bill from the 
, inefficacy of the last. 
, I cannot indeed deny, that the muiti- 
tude of false informers furnished the ma 
. gistrates with a very specious pretence 
for relaxing their vigilance; but it was 
_ only, my lords, a specious pretence, not a 
_ warrantable reason; for the same diligence 
should have been used to punish false in- 
formers as clandestine retailers; the tra- 
_ders in poison and in perjury should have 
been both pursued with incessant. vigour, 
the sword of justice should have been 
drawn against them, nor should it have 
been laid aside, till either species of wick- 
edness had been exterminated. . 

In the execution of this, as of other pe- 
nal laws, my lords, it will be always possi- 
ble for the judge to be misled by false tes- 
timonies; and therefore the argument 
which false informations furnish may be 
used against every other law, where in- 
formation is encouraged. Yet, my lords, 
it has been long the practice of this nation 
to incite criminals to detect each other; 
and when any enormous crime is commit- 
ted, to proclaim at once pardon and re- 
wards to him that shall discover his accom- 
plices. This, my lords, is an apparent 
temptation to perjury; and yet no incon- 
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veniences have arisen from it, that cam 
reasonably induce us to lay it aside. 

Perjury may in the execution of this law 
be detected by the same means as on other 
occasions; and whenever it is detected, 
ought to be rigorously punished; and I 
doubt not but in a short time the ‘ diffi- 
culties’ and ‘ inconveniences’ which are 
asserted in the ‘preamble of this Bill te 
have ‘ attended the putting the late act 


in execution,’ would speedily have vanish- 
ed; the number of delinquents would have 
been every day lessened, and the virtue 


and mdustry of the nation would have been 
restored. , 

It is not indeed asserted, that the exes 
cution of the late act was impossible, but 
os it was attended with snare and 
when, my lords, was an ign of g 
importance effected wi out aifficultien? 
It 18 difficult, without doubt, to restrain s 
nation from vice, and, to reform a nation 
already corrupted, is still more difficult, 
But as both, however difficult, are necessa- 
ry, it is the duty of government to endea 
vour them, till it shall appear that no en- 
deavours can succeed. 

For my part, my lords, I am not easily 
persuaded to bekeve that remiseness wi 
succeed, where assiduity has failed; and 
therefore if it be true, as is supposed iz 
the preamble, that the former act was m+ 
effectual by any defects in itself, I cannot 
conceive that this will operate with great- 
er force. I cannot imagine that ae 
will be weakened by lessening the danger 
of gratifying them, or that men who will 
break down the fences of the law to pos- 
sess themselves of what long habits have, 
in their opinion, made necessary to them, 
will neglect it, merely because it is laid in 
their way. 

With regard to this act, my lords, it iz 
to be enquired, whether it is likely to be 
executed with more diligence than the for- 
mer, and whether the same obstacles may 
not equally obstruct the execution of both, 

The great ‘ difficulty’ of the former me- 
thod, a method certainly in itself reason- 
able and efficacious, arose from the necessi- 
ty of receiving informations from the mean- 
est and most profligate of the people, who. 
were often tempted to lay hold of the op- 

rtunities which that law put into their 

ds, of relieving their wants, or gratify- 
ing their resentment; and very frequently 
intimidated the innocent by threats of ac» 
cusations, which were not eaaily to be con- 
futed. They were therefore equally dam 
gerous to those that obeyed the act, and 

[4 Q} 
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to those that disregarded it; for they 
sometimes put their threats in execution, 
and raised prosecutions against those who 
had committed no other crime than that 
of refusing to bribe them to silence. 

An abuse so notorious, my lords, pro- 
duced a general detestation of all inform- 
ers, or at least concurred with other causes 
to produce it; and that detestation be- 
came so prevalent in the minds of the po- 
pulace, that at last it became to the high- 
est degree dangerous to attempt the con- 
viction of those, who, in the most open 
and contemptuous manner, every day vio- 
Jated the laws of their country; and in 
time the retailers, trusting to the protec- 
tion of the people, laid aside all cautions, 
at least in this great city, and prosecuted 
their former practice with the utmost secu- 
rity. 

This, my lords, was the chief < difficul- 
ty’ and ‘ inconvenience’ hitherto discover- 
ed in the law which is now to be repealed. 
Thus was its execution obstructed, and 
the provisions enacted by it made inef- 
fectual. This defect therefore ought to 
be chiefly regarded in any new regulations. 
But what securities, my lords, are pro- 
wided against the same evil -in the Bill be- 
fore us? Or why should we imagine that 
this law will be executed with less oppo- 
sition than the last? The informers will 
undoubtedly be of the same class as be- 
fore; they are still to be incited by a re- 
ward ; and therefore it may be reasonably 
feared, that they will act upon the same 
UN and be persecuted with the same 


ry. 

To obviate this inconvenience appears 
to me very easy, by converting the duty 
upon licences, to a large duty upon the 
liquors to be paid by the distiller; the 
payment of which will be carefully exact- 
ed by proper officers, who, though their 
employment is not very reputable, pur- 
sue it at least without any personal dan- 
ger; and who inform their superiors of 
any attempts to defraud the revenue, with- 
out being censured as officious or revenge- 
ful, and therefore are without any terrors 
to hinder them frem their duty. 

It has been asserted, indeed, that the 
price of a licence is now so small, that 
none who are inclined to deal in spirits, 
will neglect to secure themselves from pu- 
nishment and -vexation by procuring it: 
and thet no man will subject himself to 
_ the malice of a profligate, by earrying on 
an illicit trade, which the annual expence 
wi twenty shillings will make legal. 
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If this argument be just, my lords, and 
to the greatest part of this assembly, | be- 
lieve, it will appear very plausible, how 
will this law lessen the consumption o 
distilled liquors? It is confessed that it 
will hinder nobody from selling them; 
and it has been found by experience, that 
nothing can restrain the people from buy. 
ing them, but such laws as hinder then 
from being sold. - 

This plea, therefore, by removing a 
objection to a particular clause, wil. 
strengthen the great argument against the 
tenor of the Bill, that instead of lessening, 
it will increase the consumption of tho:e 
liquors which are allowed to be destructive 
to the people, to enfeeble the body, and 
to vitiate the mind, and consequently to 
impair the strength and commerce of the 
nation, and to destroy the happiness and 
security of life. 

That the cheapness of licences will in- 
duce multitudes to buy them, may be ex- 
pected; but it cannot be hoped that every 
one will cease to sell spirits without a li- 
cence; for they are, as I am informed, 
offered every hour in the streets by those 
to whom twenty shillings make a very 
large sum, and who therefore will not, or 
cannot purchase a licence. These ough: 
undoubtedly to be detected and punished; 
but there is no provision made for dis- 
covering them, but what has been found 
already to be ineffectual. 

It appears, therefore, my lords, that this 
Bill will increase the number of lawful re- 
tailers, without diminishing that of private 
dealers; so that the opportunities of de- 
bauchery will be multiplied, in proportior 
to the numbers who shall take licences. 

There is another fallacy by which we 
duties upon distilled liquors have been 
hitherto avoided, and which will still make 
this Bill equally useless as the former, for 
the ends which are to be promoted by it. 

It is expected, my lords, by those who 
purchase sige from the distillers, tha 
they should be of a certain degree ot 
strength which they call proof: if ther 
are of a lower degree, their price 1s dun'- 
nished: and if of a higher, it is raised pro- 
portionally ; because if the spirits exceed 
the degree of strength required, they may 
be mixed with other liquors of little value, 
and still be soldto the drinker at the cov- 
mon price. 

It is therefore the practice of the dist: 
lers to give their spirits thrice the degre 
of strength required, by which cv 


trivance, though they pay only the dus 
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of one pint, they sell their liquors at the 
price of three; because it may be in- 
creased to thrice the quantity distilled, 
and yet retain sufficient strength to pro- 
mote the purposes of wickedness. 

This practice, my lords, should be like- 
wise obviated: for while one gallon, after 
having paid the present low duty which is 
laid upon it, may be multiplied to three, 
the additional price will, in the small quan- 
tities which are usually demanded, become 
imperceptible. 

. But to show yet farther the inefficacy of 
this Bill, Jet us suppose, what will not be 
found by: experience, that a halfpenny is 
added to the price of every pint, it will yet 
be very practicable to revel in drunken- 
ness for a penny, since a very small quan- 
tity of these hateful liquors is sufficient to 
intoxicate those who have not been ha- 
bituated to the use of them; who, though 
their reformation is undoubtedly to be 
desired, do not so much demand the care 
of the legislature, as those who are yet 
untainted with this pernicious practice, 
and who may, perhaps, by the frequency 
of temptation, and the prevalence of ex- 
ample, be induced in time to taste these 
execrable liquors, and perish in their first 
essays of debauchery, for such is the qua- 
lity of these spirits, that they are sometimes 
fatal to those who indiscreetly venture 
upon them without caution, and whose 
stomachs have not been prepared for large 
draughts, by proper gradations of intem- 
rance: a single spoonful has been 
ound sufficient to hurry two children to 

e grave. 

It is, therefore, my opinion, that those 
whose stations and employments make it 
their duty to superintend the conduct of 
their fellow-subjects, ought ‘to contrive 
some other law on this occasion; ought 
to endeavour to rescue the common peo- 
ple from the infatuation which is become 
general amongst them, and to withhold 

rom them the means of wickedness. 
+ hat instead of complying with their pre- 
judices, and flattering their appetites, the 
should exert that authority with whic 
they are entrusted in a steady and resolute 
Opposition to predominant vices; and 
without having recourse to gentle arts, 
and temporizing expedients, snatch out of 
their hands at once those instruments 
which are only of use for criminal purposes, 
and take trom their mouths that draught 
with which, however delicious it may 


seem, they poison at once themselves and 
their posterity. 
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The only argument which can be offer- 
ed in defence of this Bill, is the necessity 
of supporting the expences of the war, 
and the difficulty of raising money by any 
other method. The necessity of the war, 
my lords, 1 am not about to call in ques- 
tion, nor is it very consistent with my 
character to examine the method tn which 
it has been carried on; but this I can 
boldly assert, that however just, however . 
necessary, however prudently prosecuted, 
and however successfully concluded, it 
can produce no advantages equivalent to 
the national sobricty and industry, and. 
am certain that no public advantage ought 
to be purchased at the expence of public 
virtue. - 

But, my lords, I hope we are not yet. 
reduced to the unhappy choice either of 
corrupting our people, or submitting to 
our enemies; nor do I doubt but that sup- 
plies may be obtained by methods less 
pernicious to the public, and that funds 
sufficient for the present occasion may be 
established without a legal establishment 
of drunkenness. _ 

I hope, my lords, we shall not suffer our 
endeavours to be baftled by the obstinacy 
of drunkards; and that we shall not desist 
from endeavouring the recovery of the na- 
tion from this hateful vice, because our 
first.attempt has failed, since it failed only 
by the ‘negligence or the cowardice of 
those whose duty required them to pro- 
mote the execution of a just law. 

Against the Bill now before us I have 
thought it my duty to declare, as it ap- 
pears to me opposite to every principle of 
virtue, and every just purpose of govern- 
ment; and therefore, though I have en- 
grossed so much of your time in speaking 
on a subject with which it cannot reason- 
ably be expected that 1 should be well ac- 
quainted, I hope I shall easily be pardoned 
by your lordships, since I have no private 
views either of interest or resentment to 
promote, and have spokcn only what my 
conscience dictates, and my duty requires. 


Lord Talbot : 


My lords; I am ashamed that there 
should be any necessity of opposing in this 
House a Bill like that which is now before 
us; a Bill crowded with absurdities, which 
no strength of eloquence can cxaggerate, 
nor any force of reasun make more evident. 

This Bill, my lords, is however the first 
proof that our new ministers have given of 
their capacity for the task which they have 
andetteken ; this is a specimen of their 

U 
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sagacity, and is designed by them as an 
instance of the gentle methods by which 
the expences of the government are here- 
after to be levied upon the people. The 
nation shall no longer see its manufactures 
subjected to imposts, nor the fruits of in- 
dustry taken from the laborious artificer ; 
but dcuukenness shall hereafter supply 
what has hitherto been paid by diligence 
and traffic; the restraints of vice shall be 
taken away, the barriers of virtue and re- 
ligion broken, and an universal licentious- 
ness shall overspread the land, that the 
schemes of the ministry may be executed. 

What are the projects, my lords, that 
are to be parted! by such means, it is not 
my present purpose to enquire; it is not 
necessary to add any aggravations to the 

resent charge, or to examine what has 
been the former conduct, or what will be 
the future actions of men who lie open by 
their present proposal to the most atrocious 
accusations ; who are publicly endeavour- 
ing the propagation of the most pernicious 
of all vices, who are laying poison in the 
way of their countrymen, poison by which 
not only the body, but the mind is conta- 
minated; who are attempting to establish 
by a law a practice productive of all the 
miseries to which human nature is incident ; 
, @ practice which will at once disperse dis- 
eases and sedition, and promote beggary 
and rebellion. 

This, my lords, is the expedient by 
which the acuteness of our ministry 
proposes to raise the supplies of the pre- 
eent year, and by this they hope to con- 
vince the nation that they are qualified for 
the high trusts to which they are advanced; 
and that they owe their exaltation only to 
the superiority of their abilities, the extent 
of their knowledge, and the maturity of 
their experience: by this master-stroke of 
policy they hope to lay for their authority 
a firm and durable foundation, and to pos- 
sess themselves, by this happy contrivance, 
at once of the confidence of the crown, 
and the affections of the people. 

But, my lords, [ am so little convinced 
of their abilities, that amidst all the exul- 
tation which this new scheme produces, I 
will venture to predict the decline of their 
influence, and to fix the period of their 
greatness; for I am persuaded, that not- 
withstanding the readiness with which they 
have hitherto sacrificed the interest of 
their country, rrbcabaa reat the des- 
pore precipitation with which they have 

lindly engaged in the most dangerous 
measures, they will not be able to con- 
tinue a year in their present stations. 
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The Bill pow under our consideration, 
my lords, will andowbtedly make ali those 
their enemies whom it does not corrupt ; 
for what can be ex from it, but uni- 
versal diserder and boundless wickedness? 
wickedness made insolent by the protec- 
tion of the law, and disorder promoted by 
all those whose wealth is increased by the 
increase of the revenues of the govern- 


ment, 
Had it been urged, my lords, in defence 
of this Bill, that it was n to raise 


money, and that money could only be 
raised by increasing the consumption of 
distilled reirits, it would have been appe- 
rent that it was well calculated to 

the purposes intended ; but surely, to as- 
sert that it will obstruct the use of these 
liquors, is to discover a degree either of 
ignorance, of effrontery, or of folly, by 
which few statesmen have been hitherto 
distinguished. 

If we receive without examination the 
estimates which have been laid down, and 
allow the duty to rise as high as those by 
whom it is projected have ventured to as- 
sert, the price of these liquors can be 
raised but a halfpenny a pint; and there 
are few, even among the lowest of those 
who indulge themselves in this fatal luxury, 
whom the want of a single halfpeany can 
often debar from it. 

And though these aceurate ealculatens 
should insist that men may sometimes be 
compelled to sobriety by this addition te 
the expence of being drunk, yet how far 
will this restraint be found from being 
equivalent to the new temptation, which 
will be threwn inte the way of thousands 
yet uncorrupted, by the multitude of new 
shops that will be opened for the distribu- 
tion of poison, and the security which de- 
bauchery will obtain from the countenance 
of the legislature ! 

What will be the eensequences of any 
encouragement given te a vice already al- 
most irresistibly prevalent, I cannot deter- 
mine ; but surely nothing is too dismal te 
be expected from universal drunkenness, 
from a general depravity ef all the mos 
useful part of mankind, from an epidemical 
fury of debauchery, and an unbounded 
exemption from restraint. 

How little any encouragement is watt 
ing to promote the consumption of thot 
execrable liquors, how much it eoncerms 
every man who has been informed of the! 
quality, and who has seen thefr coo™ 
quences, to op the use of them wit 
his utmost influence, appears from & 
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enormous quantity which the stills of this 
pation annually produce. 
The number of gallons which 
from the accounts on the table to have 
been consumed last year, is seven millions ; 
a quantity sufficient to destroy the health, 
joterrupt the labour, and deprave the mo- 
rals of a very great part of the nation; a 
quantity which, if st be suffered te conti- 
nue undiminished, will, even without any 
legal encouragement of its use, in a short 
time destroy the happiness of the public ; 
and by impairing the strength, and lessen- 
ing the number, of manufacturers and la- 
bourers, introduce poverty and famine. 
Instead therefore of promoting a@ prac- 
tice so evidently detrimental to society, 
let us oppose it with the most vigorous ef- 
forts; let us begin our opposition by re- 
jecting this Bill, and then consider, whe- 
ther the execution of the former law shall 
be enforced, or whether another more 
efficacious can be formed. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


‘My lords; though it is undoubtedly 
the right of every person in this Houge to 
utter his sentiments with freedom, yet 
surely decency ought to restrain us from 
virulent, and justice from undeserved re- 
proaches; we ought not to censure any 
conduct with more severity than it de- 
serves, nor condemn any man for prac- 
tices of which he is innocent. 

This rule, which will not, I ‘@uppose, 
be controverted, has not in my opinion 
been very carefully observed in this de- 
bate; for surely nothing is more unjust 
than to assert or insinuate, that the govern- 
ment has looked idly upon the advances 
of debauchery, or has suffered drunken- 
ness to prevail without opposition. 

Of the care with which this licentiousness 
has been opposed, no other proof can be 
required, than the laws which have in the 
present reign been made against it. Soon 
after the succession of his majeaty, the use 
of compound spirits was prohibited ; but 
this law being eluded by substituting 
liquors so drawn, as not to be included in 
the ctatutes, it was seon after repealed ; 
and the people were for atime, indeed, 
suffered to drink distilled liquurs without 
restraint, because a proper method of re- 
straining them was not easily to be found. 

How difficult it was to contrive means 
by which this vice might safely be prevent- 
ed, appeared more plainly soon afterwards, 
when the outrageous licentionsness of the 
populace made it necessary to contrive 
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some new law by which the use of that 
liquor might be i sheapochses: to which so 
much insolence, idleness and dissoluteness 
were imputed. 

The law which it is now proposed to re- 
peal, was then zealously promoted by those 
who were then most distinguished for their 
virtue and their prudence. -Every man 
who had any regard for the happiness of 
the public, was alarmed at the inundation 
of licentiousness that overflowed this city, 
and ea to spread itself to the remoter 
parts of the kingdom; and it was deter. 
mined that nothing but a total prohibition 
of distilled liquors could preserve the 
peace, and restore the virtue of the na- 
tion. 

A law was therefore made, which pro. 
hibited the retail of distilled spirits; and 
it was e d that the people would 
immedia return to the use of more 
innocent and healthful liquors, and that 
the new art of sudden intoxication would 
be wholly suppressed ; but with how little 
knowledge of the dispositions of the nation 
this hope was formed, the event quickly 
discovered ; for no sooner was the darling 
liquor withheld, than a general murmur 
was raised over all parts of this city, 
and. all the lower orders of the people 
testified their discontent in the most open 
manner. Multitudes were immediately 
tempted by the prospect of uncommon | 
gain, to retail the prohibited liquors; of 
these many were detected, and many 
punished; and the trade of information 
was 50 lucrative, and so closely followed, 
that there was no doubt but the law would 
produce the effect expected from it, and 
that the most obstinate retailers would, by 
repeated prosecutions, be discouraged 
from the practice. | 

But no sooner did the people find their 
favourite gratification in real danger, 
than they unanimously engaged in its de- 
fence ; they discovered that without in- 
formers, the new law was without opera- 
tion; and the informers were therefore 
persecuted by them without mercy, and 
without remission, till at last no man 
would venture te provoke the resentment 
of the populace for the reward to which in- 
formation intitled him. 

-Thus, my lords, one law has been elud- 
ed by artifice, and another defeated by 
violence; the practice of drinking spirits, 
however pernicious, still continued to pre- 
vail; the magistrates could net punish a 
crime of which they were not informed, 
and they could obtain no information 


( 
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lace. : ‘ 


It is not indeed to be allowed that the 
custom of drinking distilled liquors, how- 
ever prevalent, has yet arisen to the height 
at which the noble lord who spoke last 
seems toimagine it arrived ; for though it is 
undoubtedly true that seven millions of | 
- are annually distilled, it is not to 

e imagined that the whole quantity is 
wasted in debauchery ; some is exhausted 
by the necessities, and some by the con- 
veniences of life ; a great part is exported 
to other countries, and the distillery pro- 
motes many other purposes than those of 
riot and licentiousness. 

That too much, however, is used by the 
common people, and that intemperance 
has for some time prevailed in a degree 
unknown to any former age, cannot be 
denied; and therefore some means of re- 
claiming them ought to be tried. What 
then, my lords, isto be done? The first 
law was eluded, the second is defied; the 
first was executed, but produced no re- 
straint; the second produces a restraint 
80 violent, that it cannot be executed. 

That the present law is ineffectual, can- 
not be doubted by those who assert, that 
the quantity of spirits distilled, has every 
year increased ; and there seems to remain 
therefore no other choice than that of 
suffering this increase to proceed, or to 
endeavour to prevent it by new regulations. 
The present law ought to be repealed, be- 
cause it is useless; but surely some other 
ought to supply its place, which may be 
more easily enforced,- and less violently 
opposed. 

The Bill now before us, my lords, will, 
in my opinion, answer all the purposes of 
the last, without noise, and without dis- 
turbance. By lessening the price of h- 
cences, it will put a stop to clandestine 
retail ; and by raising that of the liquors, 
it will hinder the common people from 
drinking them in their usual excess. 
Those who have hitherto lost their reason 
and limbs twice a day by their drunken- 
ness, will not be able, under the intended 
regulations, to commit the same crime 
twice in a week; and as the temptation of 
cheapness will be taken away, it may be 
hoped that the next generation will not 
fall into the same vice. 

‘Since therefore, my lords, the argu- 
ments in favour of this Bill are at least 
plausible and specious; since the design 
appears to be worthy of this assembly, and 
the method proposed such as may be 
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hoped to produce the effects which the 
projectors of the. Bill desire; and since 
the opinions of this House are at least 
divided, and the other has passed it almost 
without opposition, we ought at least, in 
my opinion, not to reject it with precipi- 
tation, but to refer it to a committee, that 
it may be fully considered ; and those ob- 
jections which cannot be answered, re- 
moved by proper alterations. 


_ The Earl of Chesterfield * : 


My lords; the Bill now under our 
consideration appears to me to deserve a 
much more close regard than seems to 
have been paid to it in the other House, 
through which it was hurried with the 
utmost precipitation, and where it was 

assed, almost without the formality of a 
Debate : nor can I think that earnestness 
with which some lords seem inclined to 

ress it forward here, consistent with the 
importance of the consequences which 
may be with great reason expected from 
it. 

It has been urged, that where so great 
a immber have formed expectations of a 
national benefit from any Bill, so much 
deference, at least, is due to their judge- 
ment, as that the Bill should be considered 
in a Committee. This, my lords, I admit 
to be in other cases a just and reasonabie 
demand, and will réadily allow that the 
proposal not only of a considerable num- 
ber, but even of any single lord, ought to 
be fully examined, and regularly debated, 
according to the usual forms of this as- 
sembly. But in the present case, my 
lords, and in all cases like the present, 
this demand is improper, because it is 
useless ; and it is useless, because we can 
do now, all that we can do hereafter in a 
Committee. For the Bill before us isa 
Money Bill, which, according to the pre- 
sent opinion of the Commons, we have no 
right to amend; and which therefore we 
have no need of- considering in a Com- 
mittee, since the event of all our delibera- 
tions must be, that we are cither to reject 
or pass it in its prc state. For I sup- 
pose no lord will think this a proper time 
to enter into a controversy with the Com- 
mons for the revival of those privileges to 
which I believe we have a right, and such 
@ controversy the least attempt to amend 
a Money Bill will certainly produce. 

Bo eee, tei eee ee 

* In the Collection of Dr. Johnson’s De- 
bates, this Speech is erroneously attributed 1 
lord Carteret. — 
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To desire therefore, my lords, that this 
Bill may be considered in a Committee, is 
only to desire that it may gain one step 
without opposition ; that it may proceed 
through the forms of the House b 
stealth, and that the consideration of 1t 
may be delayed till the exigencies of the 
government shall be so great, as not to 
allow time for raising the supplies by any 
other method. 


By this artifice, gross as it is, the pa- 


trons of this wonderful Bill hope to ob- 
struct a plain and open detection of its 
tendency. ‘They hope, my lords, that 
the Bill shall operate in the same manner 
with the liquor which it is intended to 
bring into more general use; and that- as 
those that drink spirits are drunk before 
they are well aware that they are drink- 
ing, the effects of this law shall be per- 
ceived before we know that we have 
made it. Their intent is to give us a 

‘ dram of policy which is to be swallowed 
before it is tasted, and which, when once 
it is swallowed, will turn our heads. 

But, my lords, I hope we shall be so 
cautious as to examine the draught which 
these state-empirics have thought proper 
to offer us; and I am confident that a 
very little-examination will convince us 
of the pernicious qualities of their new 
preparation, and show that it can have 
no other effect than that of poisoning 
the public. 

_ The law before us, my lords, seems to 
be the effect of that practice of which 
it is intended likewise to be the cause, 
and to be dictated by the liquor of which 
it so effectually promotes the use; for 
surely it never before was conceived by 
any man entrusted with the administra- 


tion of public affairs, to raise taxes. by 


the destruction of the people. 

Nothing, my lords, but the destruction 
of all the most laborious and useful part 
of the nation can be expected, from the 
licence which is now proposed to be given 
not only to drunkenness, but to drunken- 
ness of the most detestable and dangerous 
kind, to the abuse not only of intoxicat- 
ing, but of poisonous liquors. 

Nothing, iny lords, is more absurd than 
to assert, that the use of spirits will be 
hindered by the Bill now before us, or 
indeed that it will not be in a very great 

€gree promoted by it. For what pro- 
duces all kind of wickedness, but the 
Prospect of impunity on one part, or the 
Solicitation of opportunity on the other; 
either of these have too frequently been 
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sufficient to overpower the sense of mo- 
rality, and even of religion; and what is 
not to be feared from them, when they 
shall unite their ferce, and operate to- 
gether; when temptations shall be in- 
creased, and terror taken away ? 

It is allowed by those who have hitherto 
disputed on either side of this ques- 
tion, that the people appear obstinately 
enamoured of this new liquor ; it is allowed 
on both parts, that this liquor corrupts the 
mind, enervates the bod , and destroys 
vigour and virtue at the same time; that 
it makes those who drink it too idle and 
too feeble for work; and, while it impo- 
verishes them by the present expence, 
disables them from retrieving its ill conse- 
quences by subsequent industry. : 

It might be imagined, my lords, that 
those who had thus far agreed, would not 
easily find any occasion of dispute; nor 
would any man, unacquainted with the 
motives by which parliamentary debates 
are too often influenced, suspect that after 
the pernicious qualities of this liquor, and 
the general inclmation among the people 
to the immoderate use of it, had been ge- 
nerally admitted, it could be afterwards 
enquired, whether it ought to be made 
more common,. whether this universal “ 
thirst for poison ought to be encouraged by 
the legislature, and whether anew statute 
ought to be made to secure drunkards in 
the gratification of their appetites. : 

To pretend, my lords, that the dea 
of this Bill is to prevent or diminish 
use of spirits, is to trample upon commor 
sepse, and to violate the rules of decency 
as well as of reasop. For when did any 
man hear, that a commodity was prohibited 
by licencing its sale? or that to-offer and - 
refuse is the same action. 

It is indeed pleaded, that it will be made 
dearer by the tax which is proposed, and 
that the increase of the price will diminish 
the numbers of the purchasers; but it is a¢ 
the-same time expected, that this tax shall 
supply the expence of a war on the conti- 
nent: itis asserted therefore, that the con- 
sumption of spirits will behindered, and yet 
that it will be such .as may be expected te 
furnish, from a very smail tax, a revenue 
sufficient for the support of armies, for 
the re-establishment of the Austrian fa- 
mily, and the repression of the attempts of 
France. 

Surely, my lords, these expectations are 
not very consistent, nor can it be 04 Sa 
that they are both formed in the same head, 
though they may be expressed by the same 
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mouth. It is however some recoramends- 
tion of a statesman, when of his assertions 
one can be found reasonable or true ; and 
this praise cannot be denied to our pre- 
sent ministers; for though it is undoubt- 
edly false, that this tax will lessen the con- 
sumption of spirits, it is certainly true, 
that it will produce a very large revenue, 
a revenue that will not fail but with the 

le from whose debaucheries it arises. 

ur ministers will therefore have the 
game honour with their predecessors, of 
having given rise to a new fund, not in- 
deed for the payment of our debts, but for 
much niore valuable purposes, for the 
exaltation of our hearts under oppression, 
for the elevation of our spirits amidst mis- 
carriages and rag Sart and for the 
cheerful support of those debts which we 
have lost hopes of paying. They are re- 
solved, my lords, that the nation, which 
mothing can make wise, shall, while they 
ave at its head, at least be merry; and 
since public happiness is the end of go- 
vernment, they seem to imagine that they 
shall deserve 
which will e every man to lay his 
eares asleep, to drown sorrow, and lose in 
the delights of drunkenness both the pub- 
lic miseries and his own. | 

Surely, my lords, men of this unbounded 
benevolence, and this exalted genius, de- 
eerve such honours as were never paid 
before; they deservetobestride a butt rie 
every sign-postin the metropolis, or to have 
thei couibemancen exhibited as tokens 
where this liquor is to be sold by the licence 
which they have procured. they must be 
ot least remembered. to future ages, as the 
happy politicians who, after all expe- 
dients for raising taxes had been employed, 
discovered a new method of draining the 
Jast reliques of the public wealth, and 
atided a new revenue to the government ; 
nor will those who shall hereafter enume- 
rate the several funds now established 
among us, forget among the benefactors to 
their country, the illustrious authors of the 
Drinking Fund. 

May I be allowed, my lords, to congra- 
tulate my countrymen and fellow-subjects 
upon the happy times which are now ap- 
proaching, in which no man will be dis- 
qualified for the privilege of being drunk, 
when all discontent and disloyalty shall be 
forgotten, and the people, though now 
considered by the ministry. as their ene- 
mies, shall acknowledge the lenity of that 
government under which all rostraints are 
taken away! 


ape by an expedient, 
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But to a Bill for euch desirable pur- 

, it would be proper, my lords, to pre- 

a preamble, in which the kindhess of 
our intentions should be more fully ex- 
plained, that the nation may not mistake 
our indulgence for cruelty, nor consider 
their benefactors as their persecutors. If 
therefore this Bill be considered and 
amended, (for why else should it be con- 
sidered?) in a committee, I shall humbly 
propose, that it shall be introduced in this 
manner: ‘‘ Whereas the designs of the 
present ministry, whatever they are, can- 
not be executed without a great number of 
mercenaries, which mercenaries cannot be 
hired without money; and whereas the 
t disposition of this nation to 
kenness inclines us to believe, that 
they will pay more cheerfully for the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of distilled liquors, 
than for any other concession that can be 
made by the government, be it enacted, by 
the king’s most excellent majesty, that no 
man shall hereafter be denied the right of 
being drank on the following conditions.” 

This, my lerds, to trifle no longer, is 
the proper preamble to this Bill, which 
contains only the conditions on which the 
pane of this kingdom are to be allowed 

enceforward: to riot in debauchery, in 
debauchery lieenced by law, and coun- 
tenanced by the magistrates; for there is 
no doubt but those on whom the inventors 
of this tax shall confer authority, will be 
directed to assist their masters in their de- 
sign to encourage the consumption of that 
liquor from which such large revenues are 
expected, and to multiply without end 
those licences which are to pay a yearly 
tribute to the crown. 

By this unbounded licence, my lords, 
that price will be lessened, from the in- 
crease of which the expectations of the 
efficacy of this law are pretended ; for the 
number of retailers will lessen the value 
as in all other cases, and lessen it more 
than this tax will increase it. Besides, it 
is to be considered, that at present the re- 
tailer expects to be paid for the danger 
which he incurs by an unlawful trade, and 
will not trust his reputation or his purse 
to the mercy of his customer, without 3 
profit proportioned to the hazard; but 
when once the restraint shall be taken 
away, he will sell for common gain; and it 
san bar be imagined, that at present he 
subjects himself to informations and pe- 
nalties for less than sixpence a gallon. _ 

The specious pretence, on which thi 
Bill is founded, and indeed the oniy pre 
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tence that deserves to be termed specious, 
is the propriety of taxing vice; but this 
maxim of government has on this occasion 
been either mistaken or perverted. Vice, 
my lords, is not properly to be taxed, but 
suppressed ; and heavy taxes are sometimes 
the only means by which that suppression 
can be attained. Luxury, my lords, or 
the excess of that which is pernicious onl 

Aas may very properly be taxed, 

t such excess, though not strictly un- 
Jawful, may be made more difficult. But 
the use of these things which are simply 
hurtful, hurtful in their own nature and in 
every degree, is to be prohibited. None, 
my lords, ever heard in any nation of a 
tax upon theft or adultery, because a tax 
implies a.licence granted for the use of 
that which is taxed, to all who shall be 
willing to pay it. 

Drunkenness, my lords, is universally 
and in all circumstances an evil, and there- 
fore ought not to be taxed but punished; 
and the means of it not to be made eas 
by a slight impost which none can feel, 
but to be removed out of the reach of the 
people, and secured by the heaviest taxes 

evied with the utmost rigour. I hope 
those, to whose care the religion of the 
nation is particularly consigned, will una- 
nimously join with me in maintaining the 
necessity, not of taxing vice, but suppress- 
ing it; and unite for the rejection of a 
Bill, by which the future as well as pre- 
sent happiness of thousands must be de- 
stroyed. 


' Lord Lonsdale : 


My lords; the Bill now before us 
has, from its first appearance in the other 
House, seemed to me of such importance 
asto deserve the greatest attention, and 
to demand the most diligent enquiry ; and 
I have therefore considered it with un- 
common care, and pursued all those en- 
quiries from which f could expect any as- 
sistance for discovering its tendency and 
its consequences, with the nicest and most 
anxious vigilance. 

That my attention and diligence may 
not wholly terminate in the gratification 
of idle and useless curiosity, it is proper 
to inform Fey lordships of their result; 
by which I hope to convince you, as I am 
myself convinced, that this Bill cannot be- 
come a law, without endangering the lives 
of thousands, without dispersing diseases 
over the nation, or without multiplying 
crimes beyond the possibility of restraint 
or punishment; that it will fill the land 
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with confusion for a time, by infatuating 
the people, and afterwards lay it desolate 
by destroying them. 

- All my enquiries, my lords, have had 
one constant and uniform effect. On what 
side soever I have turned my speculations, 
I have found new arguments against this 
Bill, and have discovered new mischiefs 
comprised in it; mischiefs which, however 
some may endeavour to overlook them, 
and others to despise them, will be found 
in a short time too general to be con- 
cealed, and too formidable to be neg- 
lected. 

The first consideration, in which the 
necessity of deliberating on this Bill en- 
gaged me, related to the quality of the 
Iiquors which are raentioned in it. With 
regard to this question, my lords, there 
was no seca of long suspence ; for 
the pernicious effects of spirits were con- 
fessed equally by all those who counte- 
nanced and opposed this new project ; 
nor could any man take a survey of this 
city without meeting in his way such ob- 
jects as might make all farther enquiries 
superfluous. The idleness, the insolence, | 
the debauchery of the common people, 
and their natural and certain consequences, 
poverty, diseases, hd and wickedness, 
are to be observed without any intention 
of indulging such disagreeable specula- 
tions; in every part of this great metropolis, 
whoever shall pass along the streets, will 
find wretches stretched upon the pavement, 
insensible, and motionless, and only re- 
moved by the charity of passengers from 
the danger of being crushed by carriages, 
or trampled by horses, or strangled with 
filth in the common sewers; and others 
less helpless perhaps, but more dangerous, 
who have drank too much to fear punish- 
ment, but not enough to hinder them 
from provoking it; who think themselves 
in the elevation of drunkenness, entitled 
to treat all those with contempt whom 
their dress distinguishes from them, and 
to resent every injury which in the heat 
of their imagination they suppose them- 
selves to suffer, with the utmost rage of 
resentment, violence of rudeness, and scur- 
rility of tongue. 

No man can pass a single hour in pubs 
lic places without meeting such objects, 
or heating such expressions as disgrace 
human nature ; such as c:‘tnot be looked 
upon without horror, or herd without in- 
dignation, and which there is however ne 
possibility of removing or evens 
whilst this hateful liquor is publicly sold. 

[aR] 
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_ But the visible and obvious effects of 
these pernicious draughts, however offen- 
sive or inconvenient, are yet much less to 
be dreaded than their more slow and se- 
cret operations. That excess of distilled 
spirits inflames the poor to insolence and 
ry ; that it exposes them either to hurt 
by making them insensible of danger, or 
to pone by making them fearless of 
authority, is not to be reckoned the most 
fatal consequence of their use; for these 
effects, though their frequency makes it 
necessary: to suppress them, with regard 
to each individual are of no long duration ; 
the understanding is in a short time re- 
covered after a single debauch, and the 
drunkard’ may return to his employment. 
‘ Butthough the pleasures of drunkenness 
are quickly at an end, its pains are of 
Jonger continuance. These liquors not 
ard infatuate the mind, but poison the 
body ; nor.do they produce only momen- 
tary fury, but incurable debility and lin- 
gering diseases; they not only fill our 
streets with madmen, and eur prisons with 
criminals, but our hospitals with cripples. 
Those who have for a time infested the 
public walks with their insults, quickly 
disturb them with their lamentations, and 
are soon reduced from bullies to beg- 
gara, and obliged to solicit alms from 
those they used to threaten and insult. 
Nor does the use of spirits, my lords, 
only impoverish the public, by lessening 
the number of useful and laborious hands, 
but by cutting off those recruits by which 
its natural and inevitable losses are to be 
supplied. ‘The use of distilled liquors im- 
pairs the fecundity of the human race, 
and hinders that increase which Provi- 
dence has ordained for the support of the 
world. Those women who riot in this 
poisonous debauchery are quickly disabled 
from bearing children, by bringing on 
themselves in a short time all the infirmi- 
ties and weaknesses of age; or, what is 
yet more destructive to general happiness, 
pid uce children diseased from their birth 
y the vices of their parents, children 
whose blood is tainted with inveterate and 
accumulated maladies, for which no cure 
can be expected; and who therefore are 
an additional burden to the community, 
and must be supported through a misera- 
ble life by that labour which they cannot 
share, and must be protected by that com- 
munity of which they cannot contribute to 
the defence. 
Thus, my lords, is the great source of 
power and wealth dried up, the numbers 
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of the people are every day diminished, 
and by consequence our armies must be 
weakened, our trade abandoned, and our 
lands uncultivated. To diminish the peo- 
ple of any nation is the most atrociow 
political crime that it is possible to com- 
mit; for it tends not to enslave or m- 
poverish, but to annihilate; not to make 
a nation miserable, but to make it nv 
longer a nation. 

Such, my lords, are the effects of ds- 
tilled liquors; effects of which I would 
not have shocked you with the enumen- 
tion, had it not been with a design of pre- 
venting them; and surely no man will be 
charged with so trivial an offence as negli- 
gence of delicacy, when he is pleading, 
not for the honour or the life of a single 
man, but for the peace of the present age, 
the health of posterity, and the existence 
of the British people. 

After having examined the nature of 
these liquors, it is natural to enquire, how 
much they are in use; whether mankind 
appear to know their quality, and avoid 
and detest them like other poisons; or 
whether they are considered as inoffensive, 
and drank like other liquors to raise the 
eae or to gladden the heart; whether 
they make part of social entertainments, 
and whether they are handed round at 
public tables, without any suspicion of 
their fatal consequences. 

It is well known, my lords, that these 
liquors have not been long in use among 
the common people. Spirits were at first 
only imaported from foreign countries, and 
were by consequence too dear for the 
luxuries of the vulgar. In time it was 
discovered, that it was practicable to draw 
from grain, and other products of our own 
soil, such liquors as, though not equally 
pleasing to elegant palates with those of 
other nations, resembled them at least 12 
their inebriating quality, and might be af- 
forded at an easy rate, and consequently 
generally purchased. 

This discovery, my lords, gave mise to 
the new trade of distilling, which has been 
now for many years carried on in this na- 
tion, and of the progress of which, since 
the duties were laid upon its produce, an 
exact account may be easily obtained, 
which I thought so necessary in our deli- 
berations on this Bill, that I have pro- 
cured it to be drawn out. 

From this account, my lords, it will be 
discovered, what cannot be related with- 
out the utmost grief, that there has pre- 
vailed for many years akind of contagro 
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infatuation among the common people, 
by which they have been incited to poison 
themselves and their children with distilled 
spirits; they have forsaken those liquors 
which im former times enlivened their con-' 
versation and exalted their merriment, and 
instead of ale and beer, rioted of late in 
distilled spiritas — <s. 2 aS 


; aa y 
The amazing increase of the consump- 


' tion of spirits for the last ten years, is a 


r- me 
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proof too evident of the prevalenc# of this 
destructive species of drunkenness ;.and [ 


shal] therefore, without, troubling your | 


Jordships with earlier accounts, -only men- 
tion in round numbers, the vast quantities 


’ for which the duty has been paid for a few 
" years in that period, In, the year 1733, 


' the number of gallons | 


distided was 


- 3,900,000, which in 1735 was increased to 
" 5,300,000: soon afterwarda the law was 


- made which we are now 
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we, See lUe 


rsuaded to re- 
eal, by the execution, of which, however 
Focble and irresolute, the number was re- 
duced in the first year afterwards to three 
millions, and might perhaps by steady 
perseverance have been every year les- 
sened; but ina short time the people pre- 
vailed in the contest with the legislators, 
they intimidated information, and wearied 
prosecution; and were at length allowed 
to indulge themselves in the enjoyment of 
their favourite vice without any farther 
molestation. 
The effects of this indulgence, my lords, 


_ have been very remarkable; nor can it 
. be denied, that the government betrayed 


ae a ae, —s. — =~ 


great weakness in suffering the laws to be 
over-ruled by drunkenness, and the mean- 
est and most profligate of the people to set 
the statutes at defiance ; for the vice which 
had been so feebly apposed spread wider 
and wider, and every year added regu- 
larly another million of gallons to the 
quantity of spirits distilled, till in the last 
year they arose to 7,100,000 gallons. 
_ Such, my lords, is at present the state 
of the nation: seven millions of gallons 
of these paisonous liquors are every year 
swallowed by the inhabitants of this king- 
dom ; and this quantity, enormous as it is, 
will probably every year increase, till the 
mumber of the people shall be sensibly 
diminished by the diseases which it must 
produce; nor shall we find any decay of 
this pernicious trade, but by the general 
mortality that will overspread the king- 
dom. 

At least if this vice should be suppress- 
ed, it must be suppressed by some super- 
natural interposition of Providence; for 
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,have such wonderful effects, t 
‘who are at present drunk twice a day, will 
‘not be henceforward able to commit the 
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nothing is more absurd than to imagine, 
that the Bill now before us can produce 
any such effect. For what, my lords, en- 
courages any man to a crime but security 
from punishment, or what tempts him to 
the commission, of it but frequent oppor- 
tunity? We are however about to ny 
the practice of drinking spirits, by making 
spirits more easy to be procured; we are. 

t to hinder them from being bought, 
by exempting the vender.from all fear of 


It has indeed been asserted, that the tax 
now to be laid upon these liquors will 
t these, 


‘punishment. 


same crime twice a week; an assertion 
which I could not hear without wondering. 
at the new disco’eries which ministeri 
sagacity can sometimes make. . 

n deliberations on a subject of such 
importance, my lords, no man ought ta 
content himself with conjecture, where 
certainty may, at whatsoever expence of 
labour, be attained; nor ought any man to 
neglect a careful and attentive examination 
of hisnotions before he offers them in public 
consultations ; for if they were erraneous 

and no man can be certain that he is iz 
the right, who has never brought his own 
Opinions to the test of enquiry), he ex- 
poses himself to be detected in ignorance 
or temerity, and to that contempt which 
such detection naturally and justly pro- 
duces; or if his audience submit their rea- 
son to his authority, and neglect to exa- 
mine his assertions, in confidence that hae 
has sufficiently examined them himself, he 
may suffer what to an honest mind must 
be far more painful than any personal ig- 
nominy, he may languish under the con- 
‘sciousness of having influenced the publie 
counsels by false declarations, and having 
by his negligence betrayed his country te 
calamities which a closer attention might 
have enabled him to have foreseen. 

Whether the noble lord, who alleged 
the certainty of reformation which this 
Bill will produce, ever examined his owa 
opinion, 1 know not; but think it necessa- 
ry at least to consider it more particularly, 
to supply that proof of it which, if it be 
true, he neglected to produce, or to show, 
if it be found false, how little confident ag 
sertions are to be regarded. 

Between twice a day, and twice a week, 
the noble lord will not deny the proportion 
to be as seven to one; and therefore to 
prevent drunkenness in the degree which 
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he persuades us to expect, the price of 
the liquor must be raised in the same pro- 
rtion; but the duty laid upon the gal- 

fon will not increase the price a fifth 
even though it should not be eluded 
by distilling liquors of an extraordina 
strength; one fifth part of the price is 
therefore, in his lordship’s estimate, equal 
to the whole price seven times multiplied. 
Such are the arguments which have been 

roduced in favour of this Bill; and such 
is the diligence with which the public 
happiness is promoted by those who have 
hopes of being enriched by public calami- 
ties. 


As the tax will not make a fifth part of 
the price, and even that may be in some 
measure evaded, the duty paid for licences 
scarcely deserves consideration; for it is 
not intended to hinder retailers,: but to 
make them useful in some degree to the 
ministry, by paying a yearly tax for the 
licence of poisoning. 

It is therefore apparent, upon the noble 
Jord’s supposition, that the price of the li- 
quor will be raised in consequence of this 
tax, that no man can be hindered from 
more than a fifth part of his usual debauch- 
ery, which however would be some ad- 
vantage to the public; but even this small 
advantage cannot be expected from the 
Bill, because one part will obstruct the 
oe that might be hoped from ano- 

er. 

The duty upon liquors, however incon- 
siderable, will be necessarily an augmen- 
tation of the price to the first buyer, but 
robably that augmentation will be very 
ttle felt by the consumer. For, my lords, 
it must be considered, that many circum- 
stances concur to constitute the price of 
any commodity; the price of what is in 
itself cheap, may be raised by the art or 
the condition of those that sell it; what is 
engrossed by a few hands, is sold dearer 
than when the same quantity is dispersed 
in many; and what is sold in security, and 
under the protection of the law, is cheap- 
er than that which exposes the vender to 
prosecutions and ae ties. 

At present, my lords, distilled spirits are 
sold in opposition to the laws of the king- 
dom; and therefore it is reasonable, as 
has been before observed, to believe that 
an extraordinary profit is expected, be- 
cause no man will incur danger without 
advantage. It is at present retailed for the 
greatest part by indigent persons, who 
cannot be supposed to buy it in large quan- 
tities, and consequently not at the cheap- 
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est rate; and who must of necessity gama 
large profit, because they are to subst 
upon a very small stock. 

These causes concurring, may be easily 
imagined to raise the price more than 2 
fifth part above the profit which is 
ed in other traffic; but when this Bill 
shall become a law, the necessity of large 
profit will no longer subsist: for there will 
then be no danger in retailing spirits, and 
they will be chiefly sold in houses by per- 
sons who can afford to purchase them in 
eat quantities, who can be trusted by the 
tiller, for the usual time allowed im 
other trades; and who therefore may sell 
them without any exorbitant advantage. 

Besides, my lords, it is reasonable to 
imagine, that the present po to the re- 
tailer is very great, since, like that which 
arises from the clandestine exportation of 
wool, it is sufficient to tempt multitudes to 
a breach of the law, a contempt of penal- 
ties, and a defiance of the magistrates; 
and it may be therefore imagined, that 
there is room for a considerable abatement 
of the price, which may subtract much 
more than is added by this new duty. 

This deduction from the price, my lords, 
will probably besoon produced by the emu- 
lation of retailers, who, when the trade be- 
comes safe and public, will endeavour to 
attract buyers by low rates; for what the 
noble lord, whose ingenious assertion | am 
now opposing, has declared with respect to 
traders, that for a tax of a penny upon apy 
commodity, they oblige the consumers to 
advance two-pence, is not universally true : 
and I believe it is as likely, that the people 
will insist upon having the same liquor at 
the usual price, without regard to the tax, 
as that the venders will be able to raise ther 
price in an unreasonable proportion. The 
obstinacy of the people with regard to ths 
liquor, my lords, has already appeared ; and 
I am inclined t6 believe, that the who bave 
confessedly conquered the legi re, will 
not suffer themselves to be overcome in the 
same cause by the avarice of ale-house 
keepers. 

I am therefore confident, my lords, tht 
this Bill will produce no beneficial effects 
even in this city; and that in the count, 
where the sale of spirits was hindered by the 
late law, or where at least it might have 
been hindered in a great measure, it wil 
a wickedness and debauchery in! 

egree never yet known; the torrent o 
licentiousness will break at once upon tt 
and a sudden freedom from restraint =i 
produce a wanton enjoyment of privilege 
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which had never been thought so valuable, 
had they never been taken away. Thus, 
while the crowds of the capital are every 
day thinned by the licensed distributors of 
poison, the country, which is to be consi- 
dered as ge kaa in which the human 

cies is chi ropagated, will be made 
ries ; and that race of men will be inter- 
cepted, which is to defend the liberty of 
the neighbouring nations in the next age, 
which is to extend our commerce to other 
kingdoms, or repel the encroachments of 
future usurpation. 

The Bill, my lords, will therefore pro- 
_ duce none of the advantages which those 
who promote it have had the confidence to 
promise the public. But let us now exa- 
mine, whether they have not been more 
sagacious in securing the benefits which 
they expect from it themselves 

one of the intentions of it is to raise 
a sum to supply the present exigencies of 
the government is not denied ; that this is 
the only intention is generally believed, and 
believed upon the strongest reasons ; for it 
is the only effect which it can possibly pro- 
duce; and to this end it is calculated with 
all the skill of men, long versed in the laud- 
able art of contriving taxes and of raising 
money. : 

I kave already shown to your lordships, 

seven millions of gallons of spirits are 
annually distilled in this kingdom; this con- 
sumption, at the small duty of six-pence a 
gallon, now to be imposed, will produce a 
yearly revenue of 175,000. and the tax 
upon licences may be rated at avery large 
sum ; so that there is a fund sufficient, I 
nore! for the expences which a land war is 
to bring upon us. 

But we are not to‘forget, my lords, that 
this is only the produce of the first year, 
and that the tax is likely to afford every 
year a larger revenue. As the consump- 
tion of those liquors, under its late discou- 
ragements, has advanced a million of gal- 
Jons every year, it may be reasonably ima- 
gined, that by the countenance of the le- 

islature, and the protection of authority, 
at will increase in a double proportion ; and 
that in ten years more, twenty millions will 
be distilled every year for the destruction 
of the people. - 

‘Thus far, my lords, the scheme of the 
ministry appears sha para: but all pros- 
perity, at least all the prosperity of disho- 
nesty, must in time have an end. The 
practice of drinking cannot be for ever con- 
tinued, because it will hurry the present 
generation to the grave, and prevent the 
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production of another: the revenue must 
cease with the consumption, and the con- 
sumption must be at an end when the con- 
sumers are destroyed. 

But this, my lords, cannot speedily Hap- 
pen, nor have our ministers any dread of: 
miseries which are only to fall in distant 
times upon another generation. It is suf- 
ficient for them, if their expedient can sup- 

ly those exigencies which their counsels: 
ve brought upon the public; if they pay 
their court to the crown with success, at 
whatever disadvantage to the people, and 
continue in power till they have enlarged 
their fortunes, and then without punish- 
ment retire to enjoy them. 7 

But I hope, my lords, that we shall act 
upon very different Deneines that we shall 
examine the most distant consequences of 
our resolutions, and consider ourselves, not 
as the agents of the crown to levy taxes, 
but as the guardians of the people to pro- 
mote the public happiness; that we shall 
always remember, that happiness can be 
produced only by virtue; and that since 
this Bill can tend only to the increase of 
debauchery, we shall, without the formali 
of a commitment, unanimously reject it 
with indignation and abhorrence. 


Lord Carteret: 


My lords; the Bill now before us 
has been examined with the utmost acute- 
ness, and opposed with all the arts of elo- 
quence and argumentation; nor has any 
topic been forgotten that could speciously 
be employed against it. . It has been repre- 
sented by some as contrary to policy, and 
by others as opposite to religion; its con- 
sequences have been displayed with all the 
confidence of prediction, and the motives 
upon which it has been formed, declared 
to be such as, I hope, every man abhors 
who projected or defends it. 

It has been asserted, that this Bill owes 
its existence only to the necessity of raising 
taxes for the support of unnecessary troops, 
to be scrployed in useless and dangerous 
expeditions ; and that those who defend it 
have no regard to the happiness or virtue 
of the people, nor any other design than 
to raise supplies, and gratify the ministry. 

In pursuance of this scheme of argu- 
ment, the consequences of this Bill have 
been very artfu 0 deduced, and very co- 
piously explained ; and it has been assert- 
ed, that by passing it we shall show our- 
selves the patrons of vice, the defenders of 
debauchery, and the promoters of drunk- 
enness. 
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Ie has been declared, that in cofse- 
ence of this law, by which the use of 
istilled liquors is intended to be restrained, 
the retailers of them will be multiplied, and 
multiplied without end; till the corruption, 
which is already too extensive, is become 
general, and the nation is transformed into 
a herd of drunkards. 

With regard to the uses to which the 
money which shall arise from this tax is to 
be applied, though it has been more than 
once mentioned in this debate, I shall pass 
it over, as without any connection with 
the question before us. To confound dif- 
ferent topics, may be useful to those whose 
design is to impose upon the inattention or 
weakness of their opponents, as they may 
be enabled by it to alter Sometimes the 
state of the controversy, and to hide their 
fallacies in: perplexity and confusion, but 
always to be avoided by those who endea- 
vour to discover and to establish truth, 
who dispute not to confound but to con- 
vince, and who intend not to disturb the 

blic deliberations but asssist them. 

I shall therefore, my lords, only endea- 
vour to show that the consequence, of 
which some lords express, and I believe 
with sincerity, such dreadful apprehen- 
sions, is not in reality to be feared from 
this Bill, that it will probably promote the 
purpose for which it is declared to be cal- 
culated, and that it will by no means pro- 
duce that havoc in the human species which 
seems to be suspected, or diffuse that cor- 
‘fuption through the people which has been 
confidently foretold. 

The present state of this vice, my lords, 
has been fully explained as well by those 
who oppose the Bill as by those who de- 
fend it. The use of distilled liquors is now 
prohibited by a penal law, but the execu- 
tion of this law, as of all others of the same 
kind, necessarily supposes a regular infor- 
mation of the breach of it to be laid be- 
fore the magistrate. The people consider 
this law, however just or necessary, as an 
act of the most tyrannical cruelty, which 
ought to be opposed with the utmost stea- 
diness and vigour, as an insupportable 
hardship from which they ought at any rate 
to set themselves free. 

They have determined, therefore, not to 
be governed by this law, and have conse- 
queatly endeavoured to hinder its execu- 
tion; and so vizorous have been their ef- 
forts, that they lave at last prevailed. At 
first they only opposed it by their perse- 
verance and obdstnacy, they. resolved to 
persist in the practice of retailing liquors 
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without regard to the penalties which they 
might incur by it; and therefore as one wz 
put to prison, his place was immediately 
supplied by another ; and so frequent were 
the informations and so fruitless the pe 
nalties, that the chief magistrate of the 
metropolis lamented publicly in the other 
House, the unpleasing necessity to which 
he was subjected by that law, of fining and 
imprisoning without end, and without 
hopes of procuring the reformation that 
was intended, 

Thus they proceeded for some time, and 
appeared to hope that the i 
would after a while connive at a practice, 
which they should find no degree of seve- 
rity sufficient to suppress; that they would 
sink under the fatigue of punishing to no 
purpose, that they would by degrees relax 
their vigilance, and leave the ee oe in 
quiet possession of that felicity which they 
appeared to rate at so high.a price. . 

At length, my lords, i of weary- 
ing the magistrates, they grew weary 
themselves, and determined no longer to 
bear persecution for their enjoyments, but 
to resist that law which they could not 
evade, and to which they would not sub- 
mit. They therefore determined to mark 
out all those who by their informations 
promoted its execution, as public enemies, 
as wrétches who, for the sake of a reward, 
carried on a trade of perjury and perse- 
cution, and who harassed their innocent 
neighbours ard for carrying on 2 lawful 
employment, for supplymg the wants of 
the poor, relieving the weariness of the 
labourer, administering solace to the de- 
jected, and cordials to the sick. 

The word was therefore given that no 
informer should be spared; and when an 
offender was summoned by the civil off- 
cers, crowds watched at the door of the 
magistrate to rescue the prisoner, and to 
discover and seize the witness upon whose 
testimony he was convicted; and unfor- 
tunate was the wretch who, with the me 
putation of this crime upon him, fell into 
their hands; it is well remembered by 
every man who at that time was cop- 
versant in this city, with what outcries of 
vengeance an informer was pursued in the 
public streets, and in the open day: with 
what exclamations of triumph he was 
seized, and with what rage ot cruelty be 
was tormented. . 

One instance of their fury I very parte 
cularly remember. As a@ man was past 
ing along the streets, the alarm was givc# 
that he wag an informer aguinst the re 
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tailers of spirituous liquors, the populace 
were immediately gathered as in a time of 
common danger, and united in the pursuit 
as of a beast of prey, which it was cri- 
minal not to destroy ; the man discovered, 
either by consciousness or intelligence, 
. hhis danger, and fled for his life with the 
utmost precipitation; but no housekeeper 
durst afford him shelter, the cry increased 
upon him on all hands, and the populace 
rolled on after him with a torrent not to 
be resisted ; and he was upon the point of 
being overtaken, and like some others de- 
stroyed, when one of the greatest persons 
in the nation, hearing the tumult, and 
enquiring the reason, opened his doors to 
the distressed fugitive, and sheltered him 
from a cruel death. 

Soon afterwards there was 3 stop put to 
_ all information; no man dared afterwards, 
for the sake of a reward, expose himself 
to the fury of the people, and the use of 
these destructive liquors was no longer 
obstructed. How much the practice 
of this kind of debauchery prevailed, 
after this short restraint, and how much 
the consumption of these destructive 
liquors has increased, the noble lord who 
spoke last has very accurately informed 
us, nor can any argument be offered for 
the pee Bill more strong than that 
which his computations have already fur- 
nished. 

For, if it appears, my lords, and it can- 
not be doubted after such authentic testi- 
monies, that seven millions of gallons of, 

Irits are every year consumed in this 

kingdom, and that of these far the greatest 
quantity is wasted in the most flagitious 
and destructive debauchery ; it is surely at 
length necessary to consider by what 
means this consumption, which cannot be 
stopped, may be lessened, and this vice ob- 
structed, which cannot be reformed. 
' By opening a sufficient number of li- 
cenced shops, the number of unlicenced 
retailers will be necessarily lessened, and 
by raising the price of the liquor, the 
quantity which the poor drink, must with 
equal certainty be diminished; and as it 
cannot be imagined that the number of 
those who will pay annually for licences, 
can be equal to that of the petty traders, 
who now dispose of spirits in cellars and in 
the streets; it is reasonable to believe that 
since there will be fewer sellers, less will 
be sold. 

Some noble lords have indeed declared 
their suspicion, that the number of licenced 


shops will be such as will endanger the 
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health of the people, and the peace of the 
commonwealth; and one has so far in- 
dulged his imagination, as to declare that 
he expects 1,500 shops to be set open for 
the sale of spirits, in a short time after the 
publication of this law. 

if it be answered, that no spirits can be 
sold but by those who keep a house of 
public entertainment by a licence from the 
justices of the peace, the opponents of the 
Bill have a reply ready, that the justices 
will take all opportunities to promote the 
increase of the revenue, aad will always 
grant a licence when it is demanded, with- 
out regard to the mischiefs that may arise . 
from the increase of the retreats of idle- 
ness and receptacles of vice; and that 
therefore to allow justices to grant licences 
for the retail of any commodity upon 
which a tax is laid, is to permit the sale of 
it without limits. 

But, my lords, this argument will vanish, 
when it is considered that those justices to 
whom the law commits the superinten- 
dency of public houses, are superintended 
themselves by men who derive their au- 
thority from a higher power, and whose 
censures are more formidable than judicial 
penalties. The conduct of the justices, 
my lords, as of every other person, lies 

en to the observation of the reverend 

ergy, by whose counsels it is to be re« 
gulated, and by whose admonitions it 
ought to be reformed; admonitions which 
cannot be supposed to be without force 
from men to whom the great province of 
preaching virtue and truth is committed, 
and whose profession is so much re- 
verenced, that reputation and infamy are 
generally in their power. 

Should the justices, my lords, abuse their 
authority, either for the increase of the 
revenue, or any other purpose, what could 
they expect but to be marked out on the 
next day of public worship for reproach 
and derision? What could they hope but 
that their crimes should be displayed in 
the most odious view to their neighbours, 
their children and their dependants; and 
that all those from whom nature or interest 
teaches them to desire friendship, re- 
verence, or esteem, will be taught to con- 
sider them as the slaves of power and the 
agents of villainy, as the propagators of 
debauchery, and the enemies of mankind ? 

There is, therefore, my lords, reason to 
hope that the Bill may be useful, because 
it will be hmdered from being detrimental ; 
and as there is an absolute necessity of do- 
ing something, and no better method can 
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at present be proposed, I think this ought 
not to be rejected. We have found by 
experience that the public is not to be re- 
formed at once, and that the progress from 
corruption to reformation must be gradual ; 
and as this Bill enforces some degrees of 
amendment, it is at least more eligible than 
the present law, which is wholly without 
effect, because no man will dare to put it 
in execution. 

Every man must be convinced by his 
own experience of the difficulty with which 
long habits are surmounted. I myself 
suffer some indulgence which yet I can- 
not prevail upon myself to forbear; this 
indulgence is the use of too much snuff, 
to which it is well known that many per- 
sons of rank are not less addicted ; and 
therefore 1 do not wonder that the law is 
ineffectual, which is to encounter with the 
habits and appetites of the whole mass of 
the common people. For this reason, my 
lords, I cannot approve what has been re- 
commended in this debate, any new law 
that may put the enjoyment of this liquor 
yet farther from them, by facilitating pro- 
secutions, or enforcing penalties, us 1 am 
convinced that the natural torce of the 
people is superior to the law, and that 
their natural force will be exerted for the 
defence of their darling spirits, and the 
whole nation be shaken with universal se- 
dition. 

It has been objected by the noble lord, 
that the tax now proposed is such as never 
was raised in any government, because, 
though luxury may confessedly be taxed, 
vice ought to be constantly suppressed ; 
and this, in his lordship’s opinion, is a tax 
upon vice. His lordship’s distinction be- 
tween luxury and vice, between the use of 
things unlawful, and the excess of things 
lawful, is undoubtedly just, but by no 
means applicable on this occasion; nor 
indeed has the noble lord with all his art 
been able to apply it; for he was obliged 
to change the terms in his argument; and, 
instead of calling this tax, a tax upon 
strong liquors, to stigmatise it with the 
odious appellation of a tax upon drunken- 
ness. To call any thing what it really is 
not, and then to censure it, is very easy; 
too easy, my lords, to be done with suc- 
cess. ‘lo confute the argument it is only 
mecessary to observe, that this tax is nota 
tax upon drunkenness, but a tax laid upon 
strong liquors for the prevention of drunk- 
enness ; and by consequence, such as falls 
within the compass of his own definition. 

That it is not a tax upon luxury cannot 
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be inferred from the indigence of those 
whom it is intended to reform; for lux 

is, my lords, ad modum possidentis, of ait 
ferent kinds, in proportion to different con- 
ditions of life, and one man may very de- 
cently enjoy those delicacies or pleasures 
to which it would be foolish and criminal 
in another to aspire. Whoever spends 
upon superfluities what he must want for 
the necessities of life, is luxurious; and 
excess therefore of distilled spirits may be 
termed with the utmost propriety the 
luxury of the poor. ‘This, my lords, ap- 
peared to be the opinion of the noble lord 
who spoke so copiously on this question at 
the beginning of the debate; of this opi- 
nion was the reverend prelate when 
observed, that ‘ necessity itself was be- 
come luxurious,’ and of this opinion must 
every man be, who advises such a duty to 
be laid upon these liquors as may at once 
debar the poor from the use of them; for 
such a proposal evidently su es them 
unnecessary, and all enjoyment of things 
not necessary is a degree of luxury. To 
tax this luxury, which is perhaps the most 
pernicious of all others, is now proposed; 
but it is proposed to tax it only to sup- 
press it, to suppress it by such slow de- 
grees as may be borne by the people; and 
I hope a law so enneat? will not be bp coasd 
only because it may afford the government 
a present supply. : 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


My lords, I am of opinion that this 
debate would have been much shorter, had 
not the noble lords who have spoken in it 
suffered themselves to be led away, either 
by their own zeal or the zeal of their op- 
ponents, from the true state of the ques- 
tion, to which I shall take the liberty of re- 
calling their attention, that this important 
controversy may have at length an end. 

The point, the only point, that is, in my 
opinion, now to be considered is this: the 
people of this nation have for some time 
eats a most pernicious and hateful 

ind of debauchery ; against which seve- 
ral laws have been already made, which ex- 
perience has shown to be so far without 
effect, that the disorder has every year in- 
creased among them; [While the Duke 
was speaking, the bishop of St. Asaph 
(Dr. Isaac Maddox) said, without inten- 
tion tobe overheard, ‘ Yes, that is the true 
state of the case,’’ upon which the Duke 
stopped, and asked whether his sala 
had any objection to make, who answe 
that he had no design of interrupting hin; 
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and he therefore proceeded.] A new 
law therefore is proposed less severe in- 
deed than the hiinor. but which it is 
hoped will be for that reason more effica- 
cious ; this law having passed through the 
other House, is now in the common course 
of our procedure to be considered by usin 

committee. | 

We are now, my lords, therefore to re- 
solve, whether a Bill for the reformation 
of this flagrant vice deserves any farther 
deliberation, whether we shall join with 
the other House in their endeavours to 
restore the ancient sobriety and virtue of 
the British people, or, by an open disap- 
probation of their attempt, discourage 
them from prosecuting their design, and 
debar them from using the opportunities 
that succeeding years may afford, and the 
new lights which experience may supply 
for improving this essay, however imper- 
ie to a salutary and unexceptionable 
aw. , 
The prelates whose laudable zeal for 
the promotion of virtue has prompted them 
to distinguish themselves on this occasion 
by an uncommon warmth of opposition, 
ought, as they appear fully sensible of the 
calamities which intemperance brings upon 
mankind, to consider likewise the conse- 
quences of refusing to examine in a com- 
mittee a Bill professedly drawn up to re- 
strain intemperance. T hey ought to re- 
member, that by rejecting this Bill with- 
out a particular examination of the several 
clauses which it contains, and without 
those particular objections which such exa- 
minations necessarily produce, we shall 
discover a contempt of the wisdom or vir- 
tue of the other House, which may incline 
them in their turn to obstruct the mea- 
sures of the government, or at least to 
neglect that evil, however great, for the 
pedeans of which they have no reason to 
expect our concurrence. 

hose whose particular province it is to 

inspect the lives of the people, to recal 
them from vice, and strengthen them in 
virtue, should certainly reflect on this oc- 
casion, that the safest method ought to 
be chosen; and therefore that this Bill 
ought to be promoted; because, not to 
affirm too much, it is possible that it may 

roduce some degree of reformation; and 
the worst that can be feared is, that, like 
the present law, it will be ineffectual; for 
the corruption and licentiousness of the 
people are already such, that nothing can 
sncrease them. 

{ VOL. XII. J 
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The Bishop of Salisbury :* 


My lords; I am so far from being 
convinced by the arguments of the noble 
duke, that the Bill now before us ought to 
be committed without farther opposition, 
that, in my opinion, nothing can be more 
unworthy of the honour of this House, or 
more unsuitable to the character which 
those who sit on this bench ought to de- 
sire, than to agree to any vote, which may 
have the most distant appearance of ap- 
probation. 

That a Bill drawn up for the reformas 
tion of manners, for the restraint of a pre- 
dominant and destructive vice, for the 
promotion of virtue, and the enforcement 
of religion, ought at least to be calmly and ~ 
particularly considered, that the laudable 
endeavours of the Commons ought not te 
be discouraged by a oh aa and con- 
temptuous rejection of the measures which 
they have formed for the attainment of a 
purpose so important, is indeed a spe- 
cious and plausible method of persuasion ; 
but, my lords, it can affect only those who 
come to deliberate upon this Bull without: 
having read it. A very slight and curso- 
ry, perusal of the Bill, my lords, will dis- 
sipate all the mists which eloquence can 
raise; it will show that the law now pro- 
aa can neither be useful nor effectual, 

ut that it must operate very powerfully, 
though in a manner by no means agree- 
able to its title. | 

To: prevent the excessive use of any 
thing, by allowing it to be sold without re- 
straint, is an expedient which the wisdom 
of no former age ever discovered ; it is 
indeed a fallacy too gross to be admitted, 
even by the most inconsiderate negligence, 
or the most contemptuous stupidity ; nor 
am I at all inclined to believe that the 
Commons will impute the rejection of this 
Bill to our disregard of virtue, or think 
that we have defeated any endeavours 
for the suppression of wickedness. 

It has been affirmed, that though by the 
Bill the sale is permitted, it is permitted 
only because it cannot be hindered; and 
that the price is raised so high, that though 
the lawful venders may be multiplied, the 
number of the purchasers must be dimi- 
nished. But even this argument, like all 
others that have yet been advanced, is 
confuted by the Bill itself, from which 
the tax now proposed appears to be such 
as, when sub-divided by the small mea- 


* Dr, Thomas Sherlock. 
{4%] 
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sures in which retailers sell these liquors, 
will scarcely be perceived, and which, 
though it may enrich the government, 
will not impoverish the people, except 
by destroying their health, and enervating 
their limbs. 

The tax, my lords, even 8 posing it 

aid without any method of evasion, 
is so low, that in a quarter of a pint, the 
yas which the sower people usually 

emand at once, it does not amount to 
any denomination of money; and so small 
an addition will be easily overbalanced by 
the sale of a larger quantity than formerly, 
for it cannot be doubted but the practice 
which prevailed in opposition to the law; 
will grow yet more predominant by its 
encouragement; and that therefore the 


advantage of a large and quick sale will | 


lessen the price more than so slight a tax 
can possibly mcrease it. 

The noble duke has endeavoured to re- 
duce us to difficulties, by urging, that 
since the corruption of the people cannot 
be greater, we ought willingly to agree 
to any law, of which the title declares that 
it is intended to produce a reformation, 
because the worst that can be feared is, 
ae it may be without effect. But, my 
ords, such is the enormous absurdity of 
this Bill, that no plea can be offered for it 
with the least appearance of reason; and 
the greatest abilities, when they are exert- 
ed in its defence, are able only to show by 
fruitless efforts that it cannot be vindicat- 
ed. Ifthe state of the nation be really 
such as has been supposed, if the most 
detestable and odious vice has overspread 
the kingdom to its utmost limits, if the 
people are universally abandoned to 
drunkenness, sloth, and villany, what can 
be more absurd than to trifle with doubt- 
ful experiments, and to make laws which 
must be suspected of inefficacy? In the 
diseases of the state, as in those of the 
body, the force of the remedy ought to be 
proportioned to the arene and danger 
of the disease; and surelv no political ma- 
Jady can be more formidable than the pre- 
valence of wickedness, nor can any time 
require more firmness, vigilance, and ac- 
Uvity, in the Icgislative power. 

That the law, thercfore, may be with- 
out effect, is, m the present state of cor- 
ruption, if it has been truly represented 
a sufficient reason for rejecting it, without 
ellowing it to be committed; because 
there is now no time for indulgence, or 
for delays: a nation universally corrupt, 
@iust be specdily reformed, or speedily 
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ruined. Those habits which have been 
confessed to be already too powerful for 
the laws now in being, may in a short 
time be absolately irresistible; and that 
licentiousness which intimidates the off- 
cers of justice, may m another year msult 
the legislature. 

But, my lords, I am yet willing to hope 
that the noble duke’s account of the wick- 
edness of the people, was rather a rheto- 
rical exaggeration uttered in the ardoor 
of dispute, than a strict assertion of facts; 
and am of opinion that, though vice has 
indeed of late spread its contagion with 
great rapidity, there are yet great num- 
bers uninfected, and cannot believe that 
our condition is such, as that nothing cm 
make it more miserable. 

In many parts of the country, my lords, 
these liquors have not yet been much used, 
nor is itlikely that those who have never 
sold them, when the law allowed them, will 
begin an unne trade, when it will 
expose them to penalties. But a new law 
in favour of spirits will produce a general 
inclination, and a kind of emulation will 
incite every one to take a licence for the 
retail of this new liquor; and so every 
part of thekingdom willbe equally debauch- 
ed, and no place will be without a vender 
of statutable poison. The luxury of the 
vulgar, for luxury, in my opinion, it may 
very properly be called, will still increase, 
and vices and diseases will increase with it. 

There is at least one part of the nation 
yet untainted, a part which deserves the 
utmost care of the legislature, and which 
must be endangered by a law like this be- 
fore us. The children, my lords, to whom 
the affairs of the present generation’ must 
be transferred, and by whom the nation 
must be continued, are surely no ignoble 
part of the public. They are yet innocent, 
and it is our province to take care that 
they may in time be virtuous; we ought 
therefore to remove from before them 
those examples that may infect, and those 
temptations that may corrupt them. We 
ought to reform their parents, lest thcy 
should imitate them; and _ to destroy 
those provocatives to vice, by which the 
present generation has been intoxicated, 
test they should with equal force operate 
upon the next. 

There is, therefore, no occasion, my 
lords, for any further deliberation upon 
this Bill; which, if the nation be yet in 
any part untainted, will infect it; and ifit 
be universally corrupted, will have no 
tendency to amend it; and which we 
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ought for these reasons to reject, that our 
abhorrence of vice may be publicly known, 
and that no part of the calamities which 
wickedness must produce, may be imputed 
to us. 


Lord Delawar: 


My lords; as I amentirely of opi- 
pion that a more accurate examination of 
this Bill will evince its usefulness and pro- 
ptiety to many of the lords who are now 
most ardent in opposing it, I cannot but 
think it necessary to consider it in a com- 
mittee. It is to be remembered, my lords, 
that this Bill is intended for twe purposes 
of very great importance to the public; 
it is designed that the liberties of mankind 
shall be secured by the same provisions by 
which the vices of our own people are to 
‘be reclaimed, and supplies for carrying on 
the war shall be raise by a reformation of 
the manners of the people. 

This, my lords, 1s surely a great and 
generous design > this is a complication of 
public benefits, worthy the most exalted 
virtue, and the most refined policy; and 
though a Bill in which views so distant are 
to be reconciled, should appear not to be 
absolutely perfect, it must be yet allowed 
‘to deserve regard ; nor ought we to reject 
without very cautious deliberation any 
probable method of reforming the nation, 
or any easy way of raising supplies. The 
encroachment of usurpation without, and 
the prevalence of vice within, is 2 conjunc- 
tion of circumstances very dangerous ; and 
to remove both by the same means, is an 
undertaking that surely cannot deserve 
either censure or contempt; if it succeeds, 
it many demand the loudest acclamations ; 
and if it fails, must be at least approved. 

The use, my lords, of spirituous liquors, 
though, in the excess now so frequently to 
be observed, undoubtedly detrimen 
multitudes, is not, in a proper degree, 
either criminal or unwholesome; and there- 
fore ought not to be prohibited by a tax 
80 cpa | as has been p¥oposed by a noble 
lord, who, if he pursues his reasoning, 
must propose to tax in the same proportion 
every other liquor that can administer to 
vice. It is, however, certain, that too 
much is wasted in riot and debauchery ; 
and that therefore some addition to the 
‘price of this liquor ought to be made, that, 
though the use of it may be continued, 
the excess may be restrained. What will 
be the effects of this Bill, and whether ei- 
ther of these benefits are to be expected 
from it, can be known only by an impartial 
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examination ; and therefore it ought to be 


discussed with that accuracy which is pecu- 


liar to a committee. 


Lord Lonsdale: 


My lords; that a Bill which shail 
restrain the excess of drinking distilled li- 
quors without hindering their moderate 
use, will deserve the applause of every 
lover of his country, I cannot deny ; but 
that any such Bill can be contrived, may 
very justly be doubted; for in proportion 
to their price they will always be used, and 
nothing can hinder excess but a high tax, 
such as I have already proposed. 

The Bill now before us, my lords, will 
indeed by no means obstruct the moderate 
use, because it will give an unbounded li- 
cence to the most luxurious excess; if 
therefore nothing more be intended in the 
committee, than to consider how far this 
Bill will promote the reformation of the 
people, it is surely not necessary to en- 
gage in any farther enquiries. 

t has appeared already, to those who do 
not obstinately shut their eyes, that there 
is in it no provision for the prevention of 
that abuse of spirits which universally pre- 
vails. It has appeared, that the cheapness 
of licences will not hinder the present re- 
tailers from carrying on an illegal trade ; 
that information will not now be more safe 
or more frequent than before, and that the 
duty, if not in part evaded, may yet be 
probably abated from the present profits of 
the sale. It has appeared, my lords, that 
no effect can be produced by this Bill but 
the promotion of debauchery, the increase 
of drunkenness, the subversion of order, 
and the decay of industry ; the miseries of 
disease, and the rage of want. 

But that this will not produce, at 
least for some time, a large addition to the 
public revenues, has not yet been proved ; 
and while it is allowed that it will raise 
money, I do not wonder to hear it steadily 
defended, because nothing more is ex- 
pected from it. But as I have not yet 
conversed enough with statesmen to per- 
suade myself that the government ought to 
be supported by means contrary to the 
end for which government is instituted, I 
am still convinced that this Bill ought to 
be rejected with contempt, because it will 
lessen the wealth of the nation without any 
equivalent advantage, and will at once im- 
poverish the people, and corrupt them. 


The Earl of Ilay : . 
My lords; I cannot but be of opi- 


- 
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nion that this debate has been carried on 
with a vehemence by no means necessary, 
and that the question has been perplexed 
by a mistaken zeal ; that the effects of this 
Bill have been exaggerated perhaps on 
both sides, and that the opinions which 
have been formed with relation to it, are 
not really so opposite as they appear. 
Those who oppose the Bill, think the duty 
upon spirits not so high as to hinder that 
debauchery which so much prevails among 
us: and those that vindicate it, declare 
that more violent restraints will not be 
borne. Both parties have reason, and the 
vindicators of the Bill have likewise expe- 
rience, on their side. 
' But, my lords, though severe restraints 
suddenly opposed to the habits and incli- 
nations of the people, operating in their 
full force, may be broken through by rest- 
less struggles, and obstinate resistance, 
yet a diminution of those gratifications will 
e borne which cannot wholly be taken 
away, and the same laws, introduced by 
‘proper degrees, will be patiently obeyed : 
this therefore may be very properly cons!- 
dered as the first tax necessary to be laid, 
which, though it may produce no great 
effects in itself, may at least make way for 
a second that shall be more sensibly felt, 
‘till at length these fatal spirits shall be 
raised to a price at which few will be able, 
and none willing, to purchase one pleasure 
of drunkenness. 

But it is not impossible that even this 
tax, with the other provisions in the Bill, 
may produce the reformation which is 
unanimously desired ; and as violence 
should never be used till gentle methods 
have been tried, this Bill ought, in my 
opinion, to be passed, and therefore to be 
referred to a committee without further 
debate ; for it will be thought both by our 
allies and our enemies, that a great part of 
this House is very indifferent about the 
success of the war, if we delay the sup- 
plies, by disputing in what manner they 

‘ shall be raised. 

The question being then put on the mo- 
tion for committing the Bill, it was re- 
solved in the affirmative. Contents 59, 
Proxies 23; 82. Not Contents 38, 
Proxies 16; 54. Lord Delawar was 
Teller for the Bill, and lord Hervey against 
it, Of the latter were ten bishops, being 
all that were then in the House.* 


* “ Tt was remarked on this occasion, that 
there being ten prelates in the House, they all 
divided against the question ;. upon which the 
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February 24. Their lordsinps having 
gone into a committee on the said Bil, 
lord Delawar in the chair, 


Lord Lonsdale rose and said :* 


My lords; notwithstanding the 
specious arguments which were used to 


earl of Chesterfield seeing them come towards 
him, said, he doubted if be had not mistaken 
the side, not having had the honour of their 
company for many years.” Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


Feb. 24. The House in a Committee on the 
Bill relating to Spirituous Liquors: Lord 
Delawar in the Chair. 

Lonsdale. All the lords who have spoken 
have agreed, that the duty is proposed is too 
low [or little, ] and therefore as the mischief is 
great, deferring a remedy to the next year is 
inexcusable. But if you do not remedy it sow, 
you can never do it, till the Commons lay on 
another tax on these liquors. Since the 
slackening of the prosecutions, the increase hath 
been greater than ever. This shews that the 
administration hath not had the affair on ther 
thoughts. This Bill is calculated for raising 
surat and nothing else. But for the money 
you had never had it. Nobody thought of 
curing the evil. Therefore stop this Bill for 
not curing it: and they will give vou a good 
one: If not, nothing will be done. 

If one million of gallons out of the seven 
distilled he employed in good uses, the reman- 
ing 6, at $a pint each, will make 96 millices 
drunk at once, and one-tenth part of it, 
9,600,000. And if each drunkenness loses 
the labour of one day at a shilling, it is 480,000. 
lost. Six millions of gallons will give 10 gal- 
lons a year, which is near a quartern a day, t 
600,000 persons. If one in 30 of these are 
killed, it is 20,000 persons a year: if one in 30 
more disabled it is 20,000 more : if one in 6 is 
&@ woman, and one in 20 of these with child, 
there will probably be 5,000 children destroyed 
thus: ifone in 20 of them hath the care of 
children and gives them this liquor, here will 
be 5,000 more destroyed, And do you se 
this, and will you delay the cure for one year 
certain, and you know not how many more? 
It is beyond humanity to hear doing so. Lords 
said the other day, they admitted all that could 
be said: I cannot believe it. If you couldas- 
semble these people and see them to this condi- 
tion, is there one man could say, ‘ This shall 
continue so till next year?’ Jt doth not beloag 
to human nature. I move therefore, that the 
noble lord may leave the chair. After which! 
would propose, that this matter may be 2 
Journed to this day sevennight: and agaics 
that time have an account from the miustes 
of parishes, physicians, justices, pric? 
tradesmen and arulicers, of the effects of Os 
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influence the House to permit this Bill to 
escape the censure it deserved, and be ad- 
mitted to a farther examination in a com- 
mittee, I am still confident that nothing 
can justly be offered in its defence; and 
am not afraid to declare my opinion, that 


liquor. This will certainly throw out the pre- 
sent Bill: and we may have another this year. 
At least, it will shew the Commons and the 
administration the necessity of doing something 
further hereafter. 

A long silence. 

Ilay. What the noble lord hath said, he ac- 
knowledges tends to throw out the Bill. It 
would have been proper at the second reading : 
it will be proper at the third ; but not now. 
The Committee sits only to amend the Bill. 

Aylesford. We cannot amend this Bill: 
therefore resume the House, and postpone it 
tit the Commons shall know the concern you 
are in upon the subject: and that you expect 
a Bill of suother nature from them. 

Llay. The Commons cannot send up another 
Bill on this subject till this is thrown ont : 
amendments to this Bill, 1 believe in the end 
would be fruitless, But it hath never been 
advanced that you cannot amend such Bills. 
‘You may do it legally. 

Aylesford. 1 am as far from giving up that 
point, as any lord. But we all know the prac- 
tice: and I would not have a dispute of this 
nature arise at present. The Committee of 
Supply is still open: and the Commons may 
take another way of raising the money. 

Bedford. The intention of the noble lord, 
who made the motion, was, that the House 
might be so informed as either to amend the 
Bill, or throw it out. If you amend it, the 
Commons will not pass it: but they will make 
another like it. 

Carteret. No remedy can be contrived ade- 
quate to the evilat once. This isastep. The 
matter is understood better than it was: and 
there may be further steps taken. Buta pee 
hibition will destroy our own distillery. There 
is a great exportation of this liquor. But a 
small part of it is so used as to do aie hou 
thing bot an army, ten times ter than I ho 
there ever will be in this na could have 
executed 9 Geo. 2, and perbaps not that. All 
that you can do will not save one life of those 
who will drink it. There is a poisonous liquor 
in Ireland called sheepy. There are laws 
against it: but they signify nothing. Nobody 
sells it: but all the common people drink it. 
If a high duty be laid on it, your own spirits 
will be carried out, and the drawback taken, 
and son ele be run in again. If this evil 
canpot revented, avail yourselves of the 
money erising from it. Remember the em- 
pied Vespasian’s sayiog. After what hath 

o spoken in these debates, this affair will be 

considered at some other time. And when this 
Bill is passed, it wil be liked. 
Hervey. Money was the first argument for 
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it is not approved even by those who vin- 
dicate it; of whom I cannot but believe, 
from long experience of their judgment 
and their knowledge, that they consider it 
only as an easy manner of raising money, 
as an expedient rather necessary than eli- 


this Bill. When that was exploded, lessening 
the consumption of these liquors was the next. 
This proved weaker stil]: and now a retreat is 
made to the first. This Bill is called an ex- 
periment. Do not make an experiment upon 
the lives of the people, but rather upon a little 
money. If money fails, he know how tosup- 
pry it: but do not punish the nation capitally. 

ould you let as many people run goods as 
please, provided they will pay so much to the 
service of the year? No: the revenuc would 
suffer by that. But if the lives of the people 
are in question, you will not regard that. But 
no Jaw will prevent this evil. Nor will any 
law prevent robbery. But will you therefore 
let every man take out a licence to rob, and 
increase the revenue by that means? Yet 
would not that be as good as to say, Let every 
man that will, take a licence to destroy him- 
self and his posterity. It is beneath the House 
to be trying to split hairs upon forms in matters 
of such a nature. Let the House be resumed, 
and the Bill dropt. Do not say to the people, 
There are 50,000 houses open, go into any of 
them that you will, and kill yourselves. Put 
the former act in execution, till another can be 
provided; and do not throw away your pre- 
sent medicine till you have a better. 

Bath. The Bill, as it now stands, is not suf- 
ficient ; but it will not bear near what was 
moved the other day. They who talk of pro- 
hibitions do not know what they say. As for 
putting the matter off for a fortnight or three 
weeks, so late in the session, may not the com- 
mittees of supplies and ways and means be 
closed? If they are, it must be a new session. 
To bring in the same Bill with a new title will 
be ridiculed. Gentlemen are gone into the 
country, and think the supplies over: will you 
have a new supply, and a new tax now? It 
will be hard to find one, against which nobody 
hath any objection: which was the case of the 
present, till it came to this House. Besides, 
may not a considerable part of this supply be 
already advanced ? There is a million of annui- 
ties, and 800,000/. and 500,000/. all at 3 per 
cent. These will be loose again: and they 
who have lent at 3 will have 4 or 5. Even 
what lords have painted so dreadfully, cannot 
do more harm io a year than this will do. 
There may be a great benefit of raising money 
so cheap: ats | yon to carry on a vigorous 
pushing war ; and when it is over, to sink the 
rest of the government securities to 3 per cent. 
which will add 450,000/. a year to the Sinking 
Fund. But what effect will rejecting ‘this — 
Bill have abroad? It must retard the opera- 
tions: and tbat just when the Dutch are come 
in. This very duty will greatly lower the ex. 
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gible, and such as only the exigencies of 
the government could have prevailed upon 
them to proper ; for nothing is more evi- 
dent, than that it cannot answer the pur- 
poses of the former Bull. 

This, however harsh it may appear, and 


eess complained of. If it were 3s., you would 
send them to Holland to buy cheaper. Or as 
now a great deal sent from hence is run back 
upon us, as French: so if the duty were 
‘higher they would get a bigher drawback 
from the public, carry it out to sea, ran it in, 
and sell it cheaper thanever. A tax uf 50,000/. a 
year upon drunkenness will lessen it. The pro- 
duce of the present duty is 170,000/. this Bill, 
if the consumption be equal, should raise it to 
340,000/. and it will never be 250,00u. If this 
doth not do, I would add: and it may bear 
sixpence. 

Talbot. Persons are brought into the $ per 
cent annuities by the pleasure of the lottery. 
of Ar raise money by gaming, and pay it by 

inking. , 

Lonsdale: I have been talking of the lives 
and morals of the people, and the cendition of 
the next generation: and I am answered, 
The Commitiee of Supplies may be closed, the 
Commons must sit a fortnight longer, the 
manufacture will go to decay. This last is the 
thing 1 want: so far as it exceeds wholesome 
use. The consideration of the lives of the peo- 
ple makes no impression on lords. Let those 
who can give a better account of these matters 
be heard, and it will make an impression. Shall 
the government avail themselves of the peo- 
ple’s death ? It shall be remedied, they say, 
another year: but they must avail themselves 
of those who are to be killed this year, Why 
would interest rise, if this Bill were rejected ? 
The money appears so ready, that people will 
not know what to do with it else. t all the 
world uoderstand thattbis Bill was stopt merely 
because it was a wrong one, that no money is 
wanting: and the same sum will be given 
another way in three weeks time. There is no 
trade with these spirits, but mere pretence. 
For the other nations of Europe have them 
cheaper or better than you: and they can 
make them cheaper in the West Indies. 
Therefore I would take off the drawback. 
Private enquiries are pot sufficient about these 
matters. Jet all that can be said upon them, 
be brought into a body. 

Newcastle. How do we know that, if we 
reject this Bill, the Commons will send up ano- 
ther on this subject. Suppose they should 
leave the Gin Bill just as it is; suppose they 
had sent up no Bill iu relation to it, but pro- 
vided the money another way, would any lord 
have complained? [Yes: many have com- 
plained: but as a House they cannot, without 
such an opportunity as this.] Some have 
thought even the present duty so hich, as that 
at would bring in tereign spirits. But 1 own 
this duty is not bigh enough. And if this Bill 
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however inconsistent with that delicacy, 
with which the debates of this House have 
generally been carried on, must surely be 
pardoned on this occasion, if for no other 
reason, at Jeast for this, that it is not easy 
to forbear it, it is impossible wholly to 


bites insufficient, [ hope and believe you will 
ave a better next year. There was a redemp- 
tion in the last Gin Act. And there may be 
another. 

Sandwich. ‘The more people use this ii- 
quor, the more they will wantit: and they 
will drink more under the protection of the law, 
than now. 

Bathurst. Biy calculations have been so 
treated, that I will go no farther than to say, 
that every penny lai on will produce a rise of 

If you raise the duty too bigh, the Dutch 
will run their spirits upon you and your people 
will be drunk at their pro 

Hercey. 

Bathurst. 

Chesterfield. Thereisa fortnight’s delay on 
one side; and the health of the people on the 
other. Arguments drawn from what may be 
done ia another House, shall never bave weight 
with me. Why is it the latter end of the ses- 
sion now? I know of no latter end. The 
Committee of Su 7 isnot closed. It sits on 
Monday next. t money comes iD 50 rea- 
dily, not from any perticular affection to the 
Drinking Fund: But op account of the security 
ee fund. Or pe snips ae 
sake of the gaini of the scheme ;_ whic 
I do not like P cae have a bad effect, that 
you do not pass a Bill of aneet| on the sub- 

ect. And if you do pass this Bill, how do you 
now that you shall ever have an opportunity 
of remedying the evil? I believe this fund will 
produce a great deal, and will be a very pleas- 
ing experiment. But administrations are ne- 
ver willing to part with a fruitful productise 
tax: and persons are seldom very tender of the 
lives of their enemies. Therefore they will 
not part with this. ‘* Let us avail ourselves of 
the destruction of the people.” A fine avail! 
Who must support the government then? 
These are doctrines maintained no where, but 
in the “‘ Fable of the Bees :” a moat detestable 
book, which tends to the destruction of all mo- 
rality and all decency. Thus the Pope avails 
bimselfof whoredom. A noble lord bath mea- 
tioned the tax, which Vespasian laid on a spt 
rituous liquor of another kind, that would not in- 
deed admit of a total prohibition. But he wss 
despised even for this, as a meanness. But 
had he laid such a tax as the present, it would 
have been mentioned with horror. 1 am sort 
the first resource for our new measures, whic 
I hoped would have been founded upon virtue, 
is drunkenness and gaming. These are the 
spring fruits of the administration: and a 
people will judge of the tree by its fruits, | fear 
the autumnal ones will be Vices willbe, 
offences will come: but woe tothe man by 
4 
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suppress it in the mind; and to forbear to 
speak what cannot but be thought, is no 
part of the duty of a public counsellor. 
The conduct of those whose station 
subjects them to the resentment of the 
ministry, or who may be reasonably ima- 
gined to expect favours from them, has, 
throughout all our deliberations on this 


Bill, been such as evidently discovers their- 


only care to be the imposition of a new 
tax, and the establishment of a new fund. 
They do not seem to urge seriously any 
other argument than the necessity of rais- 
ing money, or to oppose the objections 
that have bees offered, for any other rea- 
son than because they have a tendency to 
obstruct the supplies. No other argument 
ean, indeed, be urged in vindication of a 
Bill which every principle of policy or 
justice must incite us to condemn; a Bill 
by which the sense of morality and reli- 
gion will be extinguished, and the re- 
straints of law made ineffectual ;-by which 
the labourer and manufacturer will be at 
once debilitated and corrupted, and by 
which the roads will be filled with thieves, 
and the streets with beggars. 

It appears, my lords, trom the papers on 
the table, that seven millions of gallons are 
every year distilled ; and experience shews 
us, that the quality of the liquor is such, 
that a quarter of a pint is sufficient to in- 
toxicate the brain. Upon this compata- 


tion, my lords, it is reasonable to believe, 


whom they come. ‘ Qui non vetat, jubet.’ 
The duty of 9 Geo. 2, was not laid on the still- 
head: and by that means it had not the ef- 
fect. It is not meant the duty should be a 
prohibition to all, but to the common people. 
it is said, raise it by degrees: If yoh should 
fall into the fire, would you bid your servant 
pull you out by degrees ? At least make one 
amendment, leave out Lords ‘ Spiritual’ both 
in reverence to their character, and justice to 
their conduct. 

Tlay. This debate hath been contrary to or- 
der. There are two ways for rejecting a Bill, 
reasoning it out, and laughing % out. Each 
hath been tried by the greatest genius in each 
way. 9 Geo. 2, is the absurdest of all sys- 
tems: and I should have though the projector a 
Gin Drinker, if we had not all known him to be 
the soberest of men. All the drinkers would be 
for the continuance of that Act, and are afraid 
of this Bill. 


Question, that the House be resumed. 


_ N.C. 56. 
: 35. 


Both sides, I think, consisted of the same 


Persons: only lord Carlisle was said not to be 
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that a twentieth part of the labouring hands 
of this nation are detained from their pro- 
per occupations by this kind of drunken. 
ness; and consequently that a twentieth, 
part of the trade is every year lost, of 
perhaps a twentieth part of our people 
every year hurried to the grave, or dis« 
abled from contributing to the public good. 
These, my lords, are no doubtful facts or 
conjectural calculations, they are cons 
firmed by the most incontestable evidence, 
and established by all the demonstratiog 
of arithmetic; and therefore your lord. 
ships are in no danger of error hou either 
ignorance or uncertainty, but must deter- 
mine, ae Gtr approve this Bill, in opposi- 
tion to all the powers of conviction, an 
miust set aside testimony and reason at a 
same time. These facts, my lords, are 8 
lain, that the warmest advocates for the 
ill have tacitly acknowledged them, b 
proposing that, if it be found ineffectual, 
it shall be amended the next session. 
What effect this proposal may have upon 
others, I know not; but, for my part, I 
shall never think it allowable to sport with 
the prosperity of the public, or to try ex 
periments by which, if they fail, the lives 
of thousands must be destroyed. Such a 
scheme, my lords, very ill becomes those 
to whom their ancestors have transmitted 
the illustrious character of guardians of 
the people; for surely such cruelty was 
never practised by the utmost wantonness 


in the House. And the bishop of Rochester 
was not there. But the bishop ef Bristol was, 
and voted with the Contents, 


Sandwich. Several lords are coming te 
town. Defer the third reading till Tuesday. 

Carteret, Read it to-morrow. 

Hervey. This looks as if time and conside- 
ration would hurt the Bill. A jury of any 
twelve men in England, excepting those who 
have voted for it, would bring it in Guilty of 
Murder. ) 

Cholmondeley. ‘This is not decent.treatment 
of a Bill, which bath passed the committee, 
and of the lords who are for it. I have net 
deserved it from the noble lord,.and I appeal to 
the House. 

Bedford. No law is concluded by the divi- 
sions that have been on this Bifl: and the 
hardest words may be used about it tif it is 
passed. 

Talbot. 


Question put for reading it on Tuesday. 
N.C. 52. | 
CC. 99. : 
The bishop of Chichester was N. C, the 
other bishops ©, - 


} 
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of tyranny, or the most savage rage of in- 
vasion. No man ever before conceived 
the design of scattering poison for a cer- 
tain period of time among the people, only 
to try what havock it would inake. 
What will be the effects of unrestrained 
and licensed debauchery may be known, 
without the guilt of so dreadful an experi- 
ment, only by observing the present con- 
duct of the. people, even while they are 
hindered from the full enjoyment of their 

leasures, by the terrors of a penal law. 

‘hoever shall be so far touched with the 
interest of the public, as to extend his en- 
quiries to the lowest classes of the people, 
will find some diseased, and others vitiated; 
he will find some imprisoned by their cre- 
ditors, and others starving their children ; 
and if he traces all these calamities and 
crimes to their original cause, will find 
them all to proceed from the love of dis- 
tilled liquors. 
_ I know, my lords, that in answer to all 
these expostulations, and a thousand more, 
it will be urged by the ministers and their’ 
friends, that there is no other method to 
be found of raising the supplies, and that 
the demands of the government must be 
satisfied at whatever rate, and by whatever 
means. 

Though I am very far from approving 
this assertion, I do not wonder at its pre- 
valence among those who are enriched by 
every tax, and whose only claim to the 
preferments which they enjoy, arises from 
their readiness to concur in every scheme 
for increasing the burdens of the public ; 
and therefore shall never expect their ap- 
probation of any proposal, by which a new 
tax may be retarded; yet I cannot but 
declare that, in my opinion, we ought to 
suspend our proceedings, that the Com- 
mons may discover what danger their neg- 
ligence, precipitation, or blind compliance, 
has brought upon the nation; and that 
the people may, by so signal a proof of 
our disapprobation, be alarmed against 
any attempt.of the same kind under any 
future administration. 

This, my lords, will be considered, not 
only by posterity, but by all the wise and 
honest men of the present time, as a proof 
of our regard for virtue, and our attention 
to the public welfare. This conduct will 
be secretly approved, even by those who 
may think themselves obliged to oppose it 
in public ; and, as it will be moderate and 
decent, may probably preserve the nation 
without irritating the other House.—I 
_ therefore move, my lords, that instead of 
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proceeding in the superfluous forms of a 
committee, we should resume the House, 
and endeavour to obtain farther informa- 
tion. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; the observations which, 
though sufficiently explained and enforced 
in the late debate, the noble lord has been 
pleased to re on this occasion, are in 
themselves, indeed, sufficiently pertinent, 
and have been urged by his lordship with 
uncommon spirit and elegance; but he 
ought to have reflected, that general de- 
clamations are improper in a committee, 
where the particular clauses of the Bill are 
to be separately considered. 1 propose, 
therefore, that instead of wasting that time, 
of which the exigencies of the public now 
require an uncommon frugality, in useless 
rhetoric, and untimely vehemence, we 
should proceed to examine in order the 
distinct paragraphs of this Bill, by which 
it may more easily appear,. whether it 
ought to be rejected or approved.—lIt 
cannot indeed be proposed, that any of 
the clauses shall be amended in this con- 
mittee; for the claims of the Commons, 
and the obstinacy with which they have 
always adhered to them, on whatever they 
are founded, is well known. I am old 
enough to remember the animosities which 
have arisen between the two Houses from 
attempts to adjust this part of their pre- 
tensions; animositics which at this time 
may be not only dangerous to ourselves, 
but fatal to a great part of mankind, and 
which it ought therefore to be our utmost 
care not to excite. 7 


The Zar] of Aylesford » 


My lords; though the consideration 
of the distinct paragraphs of the Bill be, 
as the noble lord has very justly observed, 
the proper business of the committee ; yet 
since, as he has likewise observed, the pre- 
sent state of our affairs requires unusual 
expedition, I think we may very properly 
spare ourselves the trouble of considering 
paragraphs which we cannot amend, ard 
which are in themselves so clear and so 
obvious, that they may be understood in 
their full extent upon a cursory perusal— 
But, my lords, though I think it not pro- 
per to follow our usual method of con- 
sidering the paragraphs distinctly, which 
can only drive the Bill forward towarus 
the third reading, as it has already beca 
forced into the committee; yet I think 1 
not necessary to irritate the other Hous, 
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alarm our allies, or encourage our enemies, 
by rejecting that Bill by which it is in- 
tended that the supplies shal) be raised. 
There is an easy and maderate method by 
which the same end may be attained with- 
out any disturbance of the public, any ime 
pediment of theschemes of the government, 
one fa offence to the etree ae 
passing or rejecting this Bi 

which the first is absolutely criminal, and 
the second perhaps improper, let us only 
delay it, by which we shall give the Com- 
mons time to reflect upon it, to re-examine 
it, and discover, what they perhaps have 
not hitherto suspected, its tive ten- 
dency. Nor can it be doubted, but the 
ebservations which will arise from the ne- 
cessity of enquiring into the reasons of 
our cenduct, will soon induce them to 
form another Bill not liable to the same 
objections; I therefore second the noble 
lord’s motion to resume the House. 


The Earl of [ay : 


My lords; if we consider the pre- 
tensions of the Commons, and the stub- 
bornness with: which they have hitherto 
adhered te them, we sh easily find the 
impropriety of the noble lord’s motion, 
and foresee the inefficacy of the methods 
which he so warmly recommends. The 
elarm which he supposes us to give the 
Commons by postponing the Bill before 
us, the observations whic they will make 
upon our conduct, the new informations 
hs they ait ape and oe new Bill 
which they will send, are merely imaginary. 
They will not consider themasives econ. 
cerned in the delay or expedition of our 
procedure, but will suppose us to act upon 
our own reasons, which it is not necessary 
for them to examine, and will by no means 
send another Bill for supplies, tull they are 
informed that this is rejected. Thus, my 
lords, we shall only retard the supplies, 
without altering, or being able to alter, 
the method of raising them; and at last 
- pass that Bill, without examination, which 
we now neglect to examine, lest we should 
po be irritate the Commons 

the novelty of our conduct, which, if 
ey should resolve to consider it, they 
will probably consider only to censure. 
The Earl of Aylesford : 


My lords; I am no stranger to the 
claims of the Commons to the sole and in- 
dependent right of forming Money-Bills, 
,for to the heat with which that claim has. 
been asserted, or the firmness with which | 
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= meelreyt heen maintained in late parlig- 
ments. Nor gm I ignorant, that by con- 
testing this claim, we have sometimes ex, 


cited disputes which noeniag On 8 iose 
tion of parliament could appease. I 
know, my lords, and allow, that by acting 
ip apy unusual manner with regard to Bills 
of this kind, we may excite the resentmeng 
of the Commons, and that some interrup- 
tion of the public business may, for want 
of candour and m ion, possibly ensue, 
But, my lords, I canpot think the pos- 
sibility of an ill consequence an argument 
sufficient to show the ynreasqnableness of 
my proposal; for the inconveniences that 
may afise from postponing the Bill are 
only possible, but the calamities that we 
shall bring upon our country by passing it 
ere certain. — : 

But we are likewise to consider, my 
- that Cares mn, of wae it caz 
only be sai at they may ha , ma 
also not happen. a reflect, that 
the House of Commons is an assembly of 
reasonable beings, that it is filled by the 
representatives of the British people, by 
men who will share the calamities of the 
public, and whose interest it is equally 
with ours to prevent the destruction of 
our mre the deca re our manufac 
tures, the corruption present age, 
and the ruin of posterity, I cannot but hope 
that they will apply themyelves to a can- 
did review of the Bill which they have 
sent, and without heat, jeslousy, ordisputes, 
explain it as they may do by another, 
which will be no deviation from the rules 
which they have established for themselvea, 
and by which they may secure the hap- 

iness of their country without receding 
From their own pretensions. 


The Duke of Bedford: 


My lords; the proposal made by 
the noble lord appears to me so prudent 
and equitable, so moderate and so sea- 
sonable, and in my opinion, suggests so 
easy a method of reconciling the preten- 
sions of the Commons with the necessity 
of amending the Bill, that I cannot but 
think a dss of the oe jase 
tion of your am ve om 
conceit 4 ae Coneas to bean assem- 
bly of men deaf to reason, or imagining 
them so void of all for the hap- 
piness of the public, as that they will sa- 
crifice it te an obstinate adherence to 
claims which they cannot but know to be 
in themselves disputable, and of which 
they must, at igast, allow that they are 
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only so far just as they contribute to the 
great end of government, the general 
good. But lest they should by any per- 
verse and unseasoneble obstmacy attend 
more to the preservation of their own 
power, than to the promotion of the hap- 
piness. of their constituents, a method ts 
now proposed, by which the errors of this 
Bill may be corrected, without any conces- 
sion: of either House. The Commons may 
easily be informed of the dangers which are 
justly dreaded from this Bill; and may 
therefore prepare another, by which a tax 
of the same kind may be laid, without a 
general licence of drunkenness; or if a 
method of laying a duty upon these liquors, 
which may at once hinder their excessive 
use, and increase the revenue of the go- 
vernment, cannot be discovered, they may 
raise the supplies for the year by some 
ether scheme. 


Lord Carteret : 


. My lords; as the expedient pro- 
posed by these noble lords, however it 
may be recommended, as being at once 
-moderate and efficacious, has in reality no 
other tendency than to procure an abso- 
lute rejection of this Bill, it is proper to 
consider the consequences which may be 
reasonably expected from the measures 
which they have hitherto p In 
order to the effectual restraint of the com- 
mon people: from the use of these per- 
nicious liquors, they assert the necessity 
of imposing a very large duty to be paid 
by the distiller, which might indeed pro- 
duce in some degree the effect which they 
expect from it, but would produce it by 
giving rise to innumerable frauds and in- 
conveniences. The immediate conse- 
quence of a heavy duty would be the ruin 
of our distillery, which is now a very ex- 
tensive and profitable trade, in which great 
multitudes are employed, who must in- 
stantly, upon the cessation of it, sink into 
poverty. Our stills, my lords, not only 
supply our natives with liquors which they 
‘used formerly to purchase from foreign 
‘countries, and therefore increase, or at 
least pecs the wealth of our country ; 
but they likewise furnish large quantities 
for exportation to Guernsey, Jersey, and 
other places. But no sooner will the duty 
proposed to be laid upon this liquor take 
place, than all this trade will be at an end, 
and those who now follow it will be re- 
duced to support themselves by other em- 
ployments; and those countries in which 
our spirits are now drank, will be soon sup- 
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plied from other nations with liquors at 
once cheaper and more pleasant. 

It may be proposed as an expedient for 
the praerration of our foreign trade, that 


the duty shall be repaid upon exportation ; 


but the event of this provision, my lords, 
will be, that great quantities will be sent 
to sea for the sake of obtaining a ‘re-pay- 
ment of the duty, which, instead of bein 
sold to foreigners, will be privately landed 
again upon our own coasts. Thus, my 
lords, will the duty be collected, and ai- 
terwards repaid; and the government will 
suffer the odium of imposing a severe tax, 
and incur the expence of employing 
great number of officers, without any ad- 
vantage to the public. Spirits will, in 
many parts of the kingdom, be very little 
dearer than at present, and drunkenness 
and debauchery will still prevail. 

That these arts, and a thousand others, 
will be practised by the people to obtain 
this infatuating liquor, cannot be doubted. 
It cannot be imagined that they will fo:- 
bear frauds, who have had recourse to vio- 
lence, or that those will not endeavour to 
elude the government, who have already 
defied it—Every rigorous law will be 
either secretly evaded, or openly violated ; 
every severe restraint will be shaken of 
either by artifice or vice; nor can this 
vice, however dangerous or prevalent, be 
corrected but by slow degrees, by straiten- 
ing the reins of government impercepti- 
bly, and by superadding a second slight 
restraint, after the nation has been for 
some time habituated to the first. That 
the government proceeds by these easy 
and gentle methods of reformation, ought 
not to beimputed to negligence, but neces- 
sity; for so far has the government been 
from any connivance at this vice, that an 
armed force was necessary to support the 
laws which were made to restrain it, and 
secure the chief persons of the state from 
the insults of the populace, whom they 
had only provoked by denying them this 
pernicious liquor. - 

Since therefore, my lords, all opposition 
to this predominant inclination has ap- 
peared without effect, since the govern- 
ment evidently wants power to conquer 
the united and incessant struggles for the 
liberty of drunkenness, what remains but 
that this vice should produce some ad- 
vantage to the public, in return for the 
innumerable evils which arise from it, and 
that the government should snatch the 
first opportunity of taxing that vice which 
cannot be reformed? This duty arises, i 
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deed, from a concurrence of different 
causes, of just designs in the government, 
and of bad inclinations in the people. The 
tax is just, and well meant; but it can be 
made sufficient to support the expences to 
which it is appropriated, only by the reso- 
Jution of the populace to continue in some 

e their usual luxury. 7 

am far, my lords, from thinking this 
method of raising money eligible for its 
own sake, or justifiable by any other plea 
than that of necessity. If it were possible 
at once to extinguish the thirst of spirits, 
no man who had any regard for virtue, or 
for happiness, would propose to augment 
the revenue by a tax upon them. But, 
my lords, rigour has been already tried, 
and found to be vain; it has been found 
equally fruitless to forbid the ‘oa to use 
spirits, as to forbid a man in a dropsy to 
drink. The force of appetite long in- 
dulged, and by indulgence made superior 
to the controul of reason, is not to be 
overcome at once; it cannot be subdued 
by a single effort, but may be weakened ; 
new habits of a more innocent kind may 
in time be superinduced, and one desire 
may counterbalance another. 

e must endeavour, my lords, by just 
degrees, to withdraw their affections from 
this pernicious enjoyment, by making the 
attainment of it every year somewhat more 
difficult: but we must not quicken their 
wishes, and exasperate their resentment, 
by depriving them at once of their whole 
felicity. By this method, my lords, I 
doubt not but we shall obtain what we 
have hitherto endeavoured with so little 
. puccess; and I believe that though, in 
open defiance of a severe law, spirits are 
now sold in every street of this city, a 
gentle restraint will, ina short time, divert 
the minds of the people to other enter- 
tainments, and the vice of drinking spirits 
will be forgotten among us. 


- Lord Hervey: 


My lords; though I have always 
considered this Bill as at once wicked and 
absurd, I imagined till now that the pro- 
seen of soles have been mis io have 
ar at least speciously, tho not 
solidly, in defence of it; ie did I ima- 
gine it to have been wholly indefensible, 
till I discovered how little the extensive 
knowledge, the long experience, and the 
penetrating foresight of the noble lord 
who spoke last, enabled him to produce in 
Vindication of it. His lordship’s argument 
is reducible to this single aasertion, that 
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the drinking distilled liquors é¢annot be 

revented ; and from thence he drew this 
inference, that since it is a point of wis- 
dom to turn misfortunes to advantage, we 
ought to contrive methods by which the 
debauchery of the people may enrich the 
government. : 

Though we should suppose the asser- 
tion true in any sense below that of abso- 
lute physical impossibility, the inference is 
by no means just; since it is the duty of 
governors to struggle against vice, and pro- 
mote virtue with incessant assiduity, not-. 
withstanding the difficulties that may for a 
time hinder the wisest and most rigorous 
measures from success, ‘That governor 
who desists from his endeavours of re- 
formation, because they have been once 
baftied, in reality abandons his station and 
deserts his charge, nor deserves any other 
character than that of laziness, negligence, 
or cowardice. 

The preservation of virtue where it sub 
sists, and the recovery of it where it is 
lost, are the only valuable purposes of go- 
vernment. Laws which do not promote 
these ends are useless, and those that ob- 
viate them are pernicious. The govern- 
ment that takes advantage of wicked in- 
clinations, by accident predominant in the 
people, and, for any temporary conve- 
nience, instead of leading them back to 
virtue, plunges them deeper into vice, 18 
no longer a sacred institution, because it 
is no longer a benefit to society. It is 
from that time a system of wickedness, in 
which bad ends are promoted by bad 
means, and one crime operates in subordi- 
nation to another. . 

But, my lords, it is not necessary to 
show the unreasonableness of theinference, 
because the assertion from which it is de- 
duced cannot be proved. That the ex- 
cessive use of distilled liquors cannot be 
prevented, is a very daring paradox, not 
only contrary to the experience of all 

ast times, but of the present; for the 
aw which is now to be repealed, did in a 
gree! degree produce the effects desired 
rom it, till the execution of it was sus 
pended, not by the inability of the magis- 
trates, or obstinacy of the people, but by 
the artifice of ministers, who promoted the 
sale of spirits secretly, for the same reason 
which incites our present more daring po- 
liticians to establish the use of them by a 
law. The defects of this law, for that it 
was defective cannot be denied, were in 
the manner of levying the duty ; for had 
half the duty that was demanded fram the 
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unliceneed retailers, been required from 
the distiller, there had been no need of 
informations; nor had we been stunned 
with the dismal accounts of the rage and 
cruelty of the people, or the violent deaths 
of those who endeavoured to grow rich by 
commencing prosecutions. The duty had 
been regularly paid, the liquors had been 
made too dear for common use, and the 
name of spirits had been in a short time 
forgotten amongst us. From this defect, 
my lords, arose all the difficulties and in- 
conveniences that have impeded the exe- 
cution of the law, and prevented the ef- 
fects that were expected from it, and by 
one amendment they might be ail re- 
moved. 

- But instead of endeavouring to improve 
the efficacy of the remedy which was be- 
fore proposed for this universal malady, 
we are now told, that it was too forcib 
to take effect, and that it only failed by 
the vigour of its operation. e are in- 
formed, that the work of reformation 
ought not to be dispatched with too much 
expedition, that mankind cannot possibly 
be made virtuous at once, and that they 
must be drawn off from their habits by 
Just degrees, without the violence of a 
sudden change. What degrees the no- 
ble lord proposes to recommend, or what 
advantage he expects from allowing the 
peovls a longer time to confirm their ha- 

its, I am not able to discover. He ap- 
pears to me rather to propose an experi- 
ment than a law, and rather to intend the 
imptovement of policy, than the safety of 
the people. 

is experiment is, indeed, of a very 

daring kind, in which not only the money 
but the lives of the people are hazarded : 
their money has, indeed, in all/ages, been 
subject to the caprices of statesmen, but 
their lives ought to be exempt from such 
dangerous practices, because, when once 
lost, they can never be recovered. 
this Bill, meneres is contrived to lay 
poison in the way of the le, poison 
which we know will be eagerly devoured 
by a fourth part of the nation, and will 
prove fatal to a great number of those that 
taste it; nor of this project is any defence 
made, but that, since the people love to 
swallow poison, it may be of advantage to 
the government to sell it. dt might not 
be improper, my lords, to publish to the 
people by a formal proclamation, the -be- 
nevolent intentions of their governors; 
and inform them, that licenced murderers 


are to be appointed, at whose ‘shops they 
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may infallibly be destroyed, without any 
pie foe of legal censures, provided they 
take care to use the poison prescribed by 
the government, and increase by ther 
death the public revenue. 

That money only is desired from this 
Bill, is not only obvious from the first pe- 
rusal of it, but confessed even by these 
whe defend it; but not one has contineed 
to assert, that it will produce a reforms 
tion of manners, er recommended it other. 
wise than as an experiment. For this re- 
son, my lords, I still think my motion for 

ing the Bill very reasonable, nor 
do I make any scrapie se gained pa 
ose by postponing, only a more gentle 
sed iiaicunee twethiod of dropping it, that 
some other way of raising supplies 
may be a ted, or that the duty may 
be raised to three shillings a gaMon; the 
lowest tax that can be laid with a desiga 
of reformation. This methed, my lords, 
or any ether by which another Bil may be 
procured, should be pursued; for whet- 
ever schemes the Commons may sulpstitate, 
the nation can seffer mothing by the 
change: they cannot raise money i any 
other manner, but with fess injury to the 
public; since the greatest calamity which 
wrong measures can fly produce, ® 
the propagation of wickedness, aud the <- 
tablshment of debauchery. 

The Earl of Bath : 

My lords; that this Bill x, 

t propriety, called an experimen, 

Savas tain. but do nor think the 
justriess of that expression any forcible er- 
gument against it; because I know not 
any few that can be proposed for the same 
end, witheut equally deserving the same 
a 


All the schemes of government, toy 
lords, have been perfected by slow de- 
grees, and the defects of every regulation 
supplied by the wisdom of successive ge- 
nerations. No man has yet been found, 
whose discernment, however penetrating, 
has enabled him te discover all the conse- 

ences of a new law, nor te re all 
the fallacies that i includes, or all the 
inconveniences that it may produce: the 
first-essay of a new regulation is, therefore, 
only an experiment made, in some degree, 
at random; and to be rectified by subse- 
quent observations, in making which, the 
most prudent conduct is enty to take care 
that it may prodece no ill-conee af 
great importance, before there say be # 
opporéuniby of reviewing i, 
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This maxifh, my lords, is, in my opinion, 
strictly r ed in the present attempt, 
which in itself is an affair of very t 
perplexity. The health and virtue of the 
people are to be regarded on one onl 
and the continuance of a very gainful and 
extensive manufacture on the other; a 
manufacture, by which only, or chiefly, 
the produce of our own nation is employ- 
ed; and on which, therefore, the value of 
lands must very much depend. 

Manufactures of this kind, my lords, 
ought never to be violently or suddenly 
su d. are pernicious to the 
nation in general, they are, at least, use- 
ful to a very great part, and to some, who 
have no other employment, necessary; 
and in the design of putting a stop to any 
detrmental trade, care is always to be 
taken that the inconvenience exceed not 
the benefit, and time be allowed for those 
that are engaged in it to withdraw to some 
other business, and for the commodities 
that are consumed by it, to be introduced 
atsome other market, or directed to some 
other ase. These frpaiocar ag) in ene 
| judiciously observed. The e, 
which’ al allow to administer supplies to 
@ebauchery, and fuel to diseases, will, by 
the provisions in this Bill, sink away by 
degrees, and the health and virtue of the 
people will be preserved or restored with- 
out murmurs er commotions, 

We must consider, likewise, my lords, 
the necessity of raising supplies, and the 
sacoess with which they have hitherto 
been raised upon the scheme which is now 
under your consideration. In examinin 
the necessity of procuring eupplies, I shall 
not expatiate upon the present danger of 
the liberties of all this part of the world; 
wpon the distress of the House of Austria, 
the necessity of preserving the balance of 
power, or the apparent designs of the an- 
Gent and incessant disturbers of mankind, 
topics which have been on former eccasions 
sufficiently explained. It is now only 
Recessary to observe, that the state of our 
affairs requires expedition, and that a hap- 
PY peace can only be expected from a suc- 
cessful war, <i that war can only be 
Made swecessful by vigour and dispatch. 

If by Liberal Grknte -of money, and ready 
cencurrence in all necessary measures, we 
enable his majesty to raise a powerful 
Sect? there is no reason to doubt ‘that a 
smgie campaign may procure peace, that 
“t may establish the liberties of Europe, 
and raise our allies who were so lately dis- 

sreseed, to their former greatness, 
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These supplies, my lords, which are so 
evidently necessary, may by the method 
now el i be easily, speedily, and 
cheaply raised. Upon the security which - 
this-act will afford, sums are already 
offered to the government at the low inte- 
rest of three for a hundred, by those who, 
if the conditions of the loan are changed, 
will perhaps demand four in a few days, 
or raise money by a combination to the 
rate of five or six for a hundred; of which 
I would not remark how much it will em- 
barrass the public measures, or how much 
it will encourage our enemies to an obati- 
nate resistance. - 

Such, my lords, are the inconveniences 
to be feared from rejecting this Bill,. or 
from postponing it ; by which is plainly ine 
tended only a more and er 
manner of rejecting it, by hinting to the 
Commons your disapprobation of it, and 
the necessity of sending up another, whick 
you canaot do without hazarding the peace 
of the nation and the fate of the war. 

The Commons, who are not obliged te 
enquire what reception their Bills find 
here, may perhaps’ not immediately pre- 
pare smother, but suffer time to a till 
necessity shall oblige us to comply with 
those measures which we cannot approve. 
They may- likewise, by a kind of parlia- 
mentary craft, elude all our precautions, 
and make the rejection of the Bill ineffece 
tual, as was once done, when a Bill for a 
tax upon leather was rejected; the Com- 
wons, determining not to be directed in the 
methods of raising money, sent up the 


{same Bill with only a small alteration of 


the title, to lay a duty upon tanned hides, 
which the Lords were, for want of time, 
obliged to pass. 

But, my lords, should the other House 
discover in this single instance, any une 
common of flexibility and complai- 
sance, should they t aervarts endure the re- 
jection of the Bill, admit the validity of 
the reasons upon which your lordsa 
have proceeded, and willingly engage in 
drawing up a new scheme for raising sup- 
plies ; even upon this supposition, which is 
more favourable than can reasonably be 
formed, the business of the year will be 
very much perplexed, and the new Bill 
hurried into a jaw without sufficient cau- 
tion or deliberation. . : 

The session is now, my iords, 60 far -ad- 
vanced, that many of the Commons have 
retired into the dountry, whose advice and 
assistance may be necessary in the jproiec- 
tion of a new Money Bill, so that the now 
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Bill must be formed in a short time, and 
thin House; and, indeed, the multiplicity 
of considerations necessary to another Bill 
of this kind, is such, that I cannot think it 
prudent to advise or undertake it. 
- The committee on ways and means must 
strike out another scheme for a consider- 
able impost, which, in the present state of 
the nation, is in itself no easy task. This 
scheme must be so adjusted as to be con- 
sistent with all the other taxes, which will 
require long consultations and accurate en- 
uiries. It must then struggle, perhaps, 
through an obstinate and artful opposition, 
before it can pass through the forms of the 
other House; and, when it comes before 
our lordships, may be again opposed with 
5 less zeal pee ehe Bill Before: us: and 
perhaps likewise with equal reason. All 
these dangers and difficulties will be.avoid- 
ed by trying, for a single year, the experi- 
ment which is now proposed ; and which, 
if that should fail, may be better adjusted 
in the time of leisure, which the beginning 
_ of the next session will undoubtedly afford ; 
before which time I am afraid no amend- 
ment can possibly be made. 

It has been proposed, indeed, by the 
noble lord, that three shillings should be 
laid upon every gallon of distilled liquors, 
which would undoubtedly lessen the con- 
sumption, but would at the same time de- 
stroy the trade; a trade from which large 

rofits may be in time gained; since our 

istillers have now acquired such skill, that 
the most delicate palate cannot distinguish 
their liquors from those which foreigners 
import. If the duty be raised to the 
height proposed, it must be allowed to be 
re-paid for all that shall be exported; 
otherwise foreign nations will deprive us 
of this part of our trade; and it has been 
already shown, that by mock exportations 
the duty may be frequently evaded. Thus, 
my lords, there will be difficulties on either 
hand; if a duty so high be paid, the ma- 
nufacturer will be ruined: if it be evaded, 
the consumption will be Icssened. 
- One inconvenience will easily be dis- 
covered to be the necessary consequence 
of any considerable advance of the price. 
We may be certain that an act of parlia- 
ment will not moderate the passions, or 
alter the appetites of the ieople ; and that 
they will not be less desirous of their usual 
gratifications, because they are denicd 
them. The poor may, indeed, yicld to 
necessity, unless they find themselves able 
40 resist the law, or to evade it; but those 
wha can afford to please their taste, or 
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exalt their spirits at a greater expence, 
will still riot as before, but with this dif- 
ference, that their excesses will produce 
no adyantaze to the public. If an addi- 
tional duty of three sfuilintss be laid upon 
every gallon of distilled liquors, the pro- 
duct of our own distillery will be deare: 
than those liquors which are imported from 
foreign parts; and, therefore, it cannot 
but be expected that the money which now 
circulates amongst us, will in a short time 
be clandestinely carried into other coun- 
tries. | 

Such, my lords, will be the effect of 
those taxes which are so strongly recom- 
mended ; and, therefore, they ought not 
to be imposed, till all other methods of 

roceeding have been found ineffectual. 

t is possible,. indeed, that the regulation 
specified in this Bill, may not produce any 
beneficial effect, and that the ptesent prac- 
tice of debauchery may still continue 
among the people ; but it is likewise pos- 
sible that this tax may, by increasing the 
price, augment the revenue at the same 
time that it lessens the consumption. 

This proposal has by some lords been 
treated as a paradox; but they certainly 
suspected it of falshood, only for want of 
patience to form the calculations necessary 
in such disquisitions. The tax of the last 
year amounted to 170,00. ; this tax is now 
doubled, so that the same quantity will pro- 
duce 340,000/.; but if one third less should 
be consumed, the present tax will amount 
to no more than 220,000/.; and when 
50,000 licences are added, the revenue will 
gain 100,000/. though one third part of 
the consumption should be hindered. 

But, my lords, supposing no part of the 
consumption hindered, I cannot think that 
Bill should be rejected, which, in a time of 
danger like the present, shall add to the 
public revenue an annual income of more 
than 200,000/., without lessening any ma- 
nufacture, without burthening any useful 
or virtuous part of the nation, and without 
giving the least occasion to any munnus 
among the people. > 

It is to be remembered, my lords, that 
whatever corruption shall prevail amongst 
us, it cannot be imputed to this Bill, which 
did not make, but find the nation vitiated, 
and only turned their vices to public ad- 
vantage ; so that if it produces any dimi- 
nution of the sale of spirits, it is indisput# 
bly to be applauded as promoting virtue. 
If the sale of spirits still continuesthe same, 

It will deserve some degree of commend: 
tion, as it will, at least, not contribute 
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the increase of vice, and as it will augment 
the revenue without injuring the people : 
for how, my lords, can we be censured for 
only suffering the nation to continue in its 
former state ? 


Lord Talbot : 


My lords; if we consider the ten- 
dency of the argument used by the noble 
lord, the only argument on which he ap- 
pears to lay any stress, it will prove, if ‘it 
pee any thing, what cannot be admitted 

y your lordships, without bidding fare- 
well to independency, and acknowledging 
that you arc only the substitutes of a 
higher power. It appears by the tenor of 
his reasoning, that he considers this House 
as only obliged, in questions relating to 
supplies, to ratify the determinations of 
the other; to submit implicitly to their 
dictates, and receive their sovereign com- 
mands, without daring either to refuse 
compliance, or delay it. 

If we conjoin the reasoning of the noble 
lord who spoke last, with that of one who 
spoke before in favour of the Bill, we shall 
be able to discover the full extent of our 
power on these occasions; the first was 
pleased to inform us; that though we were 
at liberty to examine the paragraphs of 
this Bill, we had no right, at least no 
pee to amend them; because in Money 

ills, the Commons left us no other choice 
than that of passing or rejecting them. 
‘This, my lords, might have been thought a 
sufficient contraction of those privileges 
which your ancestors feaisenitted to you, 
‘and the Commons needed to have desired 
no farther concessions from this House, 
since this was a public confession of a 
subordinate state, and admitted either 
that part of our ancient rights had been 
given up, or that.we were at present too 
much depressed to dare to assert them. 

We might, however, still comfort our- 
selves with the peaceful and uncontested 
possession of the alternative; we mighit 
still believe that what we could not ap- 
* ‘prove we might reject, without irritating 
the formidable Commons. But now, my 
lords, a new doctrine has been vented 
‘8mong us; we are told not only that we 
™Must not amend a Money-Bill, but that it 
“will be to no purpose to reject it; for that 
the other House will send it again without 
altering any thing but the title, and force 
at upon us, when there is no time for any 
-ather expedient. 

If this, my lards, should be done, I know 


‘mot how the Bill might, at its second ap 
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pearance, be received by other lords; for 
my part, I should vote immediately for re- 
jecting it, without any alleviating or mol- 
lifying expedients. I should reject it, my 
lords, even on the last day of the session, 
without any regard to the pretended 
necessity of raising supplies, and without 
suffering myself to be terrified into com- 
pliance a the danger of the House of Aus- 
tria; for though I think the balance of 
power on the continent necessary to be 
preserved at the hazard of a fleet or an 
army, I cannot think it of equal impor- 
tance to us, with the equipoise of our own 
ba oat nor can I conceive it my 

uty to enslave myself to secure the free- 
dom of another. The danger, therefore, 
of disgusting the Commons, at this or any 
other juncture, shall never influence me 
to a tame resignation of the ‘privileges of 
our own House; nor shall I willingly allow 
any force to arguments which are intend- 
ed only to rate upon our fear: and 
therefore, unless there shall appear some 
better plea in favour of this Bill, I shall 
think it my duty to oppose it. 

The other plea is the difficulty, or, in 
the style of the noble lord who spoke. last, 
the impossibility, of raising supplies by 
any other method. That it is not easy to 
raise supplies by any new tax in a nation, 
where almost all the necessaries of life are 
loaded with imposts, must be readily allow- 
ed; but that it is impossible, the folly of 
the people, which is at least equal fo their 
poverty, will not suffer me to grant. 

One other expedient, at least, has been 
already discovered by the wonderful saga- 
city of our new ministers; an expedient 
which they cannot, indeed, claim the he- 
nour of inventing, but which appears so 
conformable to, the rest of their conduct, 
and so agreeable to their principles, that 1 
doubt not but they will very often practise 
it, if the continuance of theit power be long 
enough to admit of a full display of their 
abilities. 

Amidst their tenderness for our manu- 
factures, and their regard for commerce, 
they have established a lottery for 800,000/. 
by which they not only take advantage of 
an inclination too predominant, an inclina- 
tion to grow rich rather by a lucky hazard, 


‘than successful industry ; but give up the 


people a prey to stock-jobbers, usurers, 
and brokers of tickets, who will plunder 
them without mercy, by the encourage- 
ment of those by whom it might be hoped, 
that they would be protected from plup- | 
derers. : 
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All lotteries, my lords, are games which 
are not mure pan or more arash 
being legal ; and the objection whi 
been to all other games, and which has 
never yet been suswered, will be found 
equally valid when applied to them. They 
engroes that attention which might be em- 
ployed in improving or extending our 
manufactures ; they swallow that money 
which might ar are in useful cna 
they give the idle diligent ane 
picepet of riches; and by conferring 
unexpected wealth upon those who never 
deserved it, and know not how to use it, 
they promote extravagance and luxury, 
insolence and dissoluteness. 

But these consequences, my lords, and 
gm thousand others equally important, 
equally formidable, may be objected with- 
out effect, against any scheme by which 
money will be raised; money! the only 
end at which our ministers have aimed for 
almost half a century; money! by which 
only they have preserved the favour of the 
court, and the obedience of parliament ; 
money! which has supplied the place of 
wisdom at one time, and of courage at ano- 
ther. To gain money, my lords, they have 
injured trade by establishing a lottery; 
and they are now about to sacrifice 
health and virtue of the people, to the 
preservation of a trade by which money 
may be furnished to the government. This, 
my lords, is their only design, however 
they may act, or whatever they may pro- 
fess: if they endeavour to protect either 
the trade or lives of people, it is only be- 
cause they expect a continuance of taxes 
from them; and when more desperate 
measures are n Bend the same pur- 
poses, they ruin theirt one ct, 
and destiay their lives by che mm 


Lord Lonsdale : 


My lords; it is aot witheut the 
utmost grief and indignation, that I find 
this House considered by some who have 
spoken in vindication of this Bill, as obliged 
to comply with any proposals sent up by 
the Commons for raising money, 
destructive to the public, er however can- 
trary to the dictates of our conscience, or 
convictions of our reason. What is this, 
my lords, but once more to vote ourselves 
useless? What but to be the first that 
shall destroy the constitution of the go- 
yernment, and give up that liberty which 
our ancestors established? That this is 
really the design of any of the noble lords, 
who have spoken in vindication of the 


a 
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Bill, and have asserted the necessity of 
passing it, without any attempts to amend 
it, I am very far from affirming ; but, cer- 
tainly, my lords, this, and this only, is the 
consequence of their positions, with what- 
ever intention they may haye advanced 
them: for how, my lords, can we call our- 
selves i dent, if we are to receive 
the commands of the other House? or 
with what propricty can we assume the ti- 
tle of legislators, if we are to pass a Bill 
like this without examination ? 

The Bill now before us, my lords, is of 
the utmost importance to the happiness of 
that nation whose welfare we have hither- 
to been imagined to superintend. In this 
Bill are involved not only the trade and 
riches, but the lives and morals of the 
British peor’ ; Dor can we suffer it to pass 
unexamined, without betraying the nation 
to wickedness and destruction. 

ne ibs = ee suffer our- 
selves to be degrad egialators to 
messengers from the Commons to the 
throne; should we be cantent only to 
tranemit the laws which we ought to 
amend, and resign ourselves up implicitly 
to the wisdom of those whom we have for- 
merly considered as our inferiora, I know 
not for what purpose we sit here. It 
would be my counsel that we should no 
longer attempt to preserve the appearance 
of power, when we have lost the substance, 
or submit te share the drudgery of govern- 
ment, without parteking of the authority. 
The time of such deaperation is, indeed, 
not yet arrived; but every act of servile 
compliance will bring it nearer: and there- 
fore, my lords, for the sake of ourselves, 
as well as of the people, I join the noble 
lord’s motion for resuming the House, 
that farther information may be obtained 
both by ourselves, by the Commons, and 

the nation. 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


My lords ; 1 believe no lord in this 
House is more zealous for the advantage 
of the public than myself, or more desirous 
to preserve the lives, or amend the morals, 
of the people; but I cannot think that thus 
character can justly imply any dislike of 
the Bill now before us. irr should admit 
what the noble lord has asserted, that the 
lives and moruls of the people are affected 
by this Bill, I cannot yet see that his in 
ference is just, or that our compliance 
with the motion is therefore necessary. 
That under the present regulation, te 
miseries of the nation are every day & 
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creased; that corruption spreads every 
day wider, and debauchery makes greater 
havoc, is confessed on all sides ; and there- 
fore I can discover no reason for continu- 
ing the laws in their present state, nor can 
think that we ought to decline any expe- 
riment by which that disorder, which can- 
not be increased, may possibly be les- 
sened. 

It is confessed by the noble lords, who 
declare their approbation of the motion for 
postponing the consideration of this Bill, 
that they intend nothing less than a gentle 
and tacit manner of dropping it, by show- 
ing the Commons that, though to avoid of- 
fence they do not absolutely reject it, yet 
they cannot approve it, and will not pass 
it; and that therefore the necessity of 
raising supplics, requires that another Bill 
should be formed, not liable to the same 
ebjections. | 

The consequence of this procedure, my 
lords, can only be, that either the Com- 
mons will form another Bill for raising 
money, or that they will send up this 
again with a new title, and such slight al- 
terations as not the happiness of the na- 
tion, but the forms of the parliament, de- 
mand. a 
- If, in return for our endeavours to re- 
form a Bill, of which they think themselves 
the only constitutional judges, they should 
send it again with only another title; what, 
my lords, shall we procure by the delay, 
but a new occasion of murmurs and dis- 
content, a new confirmation of the power 
of the Commong, and an establishment of 
parliamentary chicanery, at once perni- 
cious to the public, and ignominious to 
ourselves ? : 

That the Commons, in sending back a 
Bill that has been rejected in this House, 
with only a change in the title, act con- 
trary to the end of parliamentary censulta- 
tions, though consistently with their ex- 
ternal forms, cannot be denied: but as 
each House is without any dependence on 
the other, such deviations from the prin- 
ciples of our constitution, however injuri- 
ous to our authority, or however detri- 
mental to the nation, cannot be punished, 
nor otherwise prevented than by caution 
and prudence. | 

If, therefore, the Commons, as they have 
formerly done, should return the Bill 
without alteration, we shall only have im- 
paired our own authority, and shaken the 
foundations of our government, by a fruit- 

less opposition. Nor shall we gain any 
advantage, though they should comply 
[ VOL. XI1.] 
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with our expectations, and employ the 
little time that remains in contriving a new 
tax; for corruption must then proceed 
without opposition, the people must grow 
every day more vicious, and debauchery 
will, in a short time, grow too general to 
be suppressed. 

With regard to the Bill before us, the 


only question that is necessary or proper 


is, whether it will promote or hinder the 
consumption of distilled liquors? for as to 
the effects of those liquors, those that vin- 
dicate, and that oppose this Bill, are of the 
same opinion; and all will readily allow, 
that if the law now proposed shall be 
found to increase the consumption which 
it was intended to diminish, it ought ime 
mediately to be repealed, as destructive to 
the people, and contrary to the end for 
which it was designed; but if the addi- 
tional duties shall produce any degree of 
restraint, if they shall hinder the consump 
tion even of a very small part, I think it 
must be allowed that the provisions are 
just and useful; since it has already ap- 
peared, that this vice is too deeply rooted 
to be torn up at once; and that therefore 
it is to be pruned away by imperceptible 
diminution. * 

Whether the provisions now offered in 
the Bill might not admit of improvements ; 
whether some cther more efficacious ex- 
pedients might not be discovered; and 
whether the duties might not be raised yet 
higher, with more advantage to the public, 
ay undoubtedly admit of long disputes, 
and deep enquiries ; but for these enquiries 
and disputes, my lords, there is at present 
no time: the affairs of the continent re- 
quire our immediate interposition, the ge- 
neral oppressors of the western world are 
now endeavouring to extend their domi- 
nions, and exalt their power beyond the 
possibility of future opposition ; and our 
allies, who were struggling against them, 
ean no longer continue their efforts with- 
out assistance. 

At a time like this, my lords, it is not 
proper to delay the supplies by needless 
controversies; or, indeed, by any disputes 
which may, without great inconvenience, 
be delayed to a time of tranquillity, a time 
when all our enquiries may be prosecuted 
at leisure, when every argument may be 
considered in its full extent, and when the 
improvement of our laws ought, indeed, td 
be our principal care. At present it ap- 
pears to me, that every method of raising 
money, without manifest injury to the 
morals of the people, deserves our appro 
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bation; and ‘therefore that we ought to 

vass this Bill, though it should not much 
hinder ‘tthe consumption of spirituous li- 
quors, if it shall barely appear that it will 
‘pot increase it. 

It is at least proper, that, at this poe 

exigence, those that oppose the Bills b 
which supplies are to be raised, should, 
by offering other expedients, show that 
their opposition proceeds not from any 
private malevolence to the ministry, or 
any prepossession against the public mea- 
sures, but from a steady adherence to just 
principles, and an impartial regard for the 
public good; for it may be suspected, 
that he who only busies himself in pulling 
down, without any attempts to repair the 
breaches that he has made with more fit 
or durable materials, has no real design of 
strengthening the fortification. 
’ It has been proposed, indeed, by one 
eof the noble lords, that a tax of three 
shillings a gallon should be laid upon all 
distilled spirits, and collected by the laws 
of excise at the still-head, which would 
doubtless secure a great part of the peo- 
ple from the temptations to which they 
are at present exposed, but would at the 
same time produce another eflect not 
equally to be desired. 

I have becn informed, my lords, upon 
noes this proposal in conversation, 
that such duties will raise the price of the 
liquors distilled among us, above that of 
foreign countries; and that therefore not 
only all our foreign trade of this kind 
would be immediately destroyed, but that 
Many of those who now drink our own 
spirits, only because they are cheaper, 
will tli@n purchase those of foreign coun- 
tries, which are generally allowed to be 
more pleasant. ‘That this is really the 
state of the affair, I do not affirm; for I 
now relate only what I have heard from 
others; but surely the imposition of so 
heavy a duty requires a long considera- 
tion; nor can it be improper to men- 
tion any objections, the discussion of 
which may contribute to our information. 

But any other regulations than those 
now offered, will require so many enqui- 
tics, and se long consultation, that parlia- 
ment will expect to be dismissed from 
their attendance, before any resolutions 
are formed; and when once the supplies 
are, provided, we shall find ourselves 
obliged to leave the law relating to spiri- 
tuous liquors in its prcsent state. 

Then, my lords, will the enemies of the | 


government imagine that they have a new | 
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Opportunity of gratifying their malignity, 
by conauring us as wholly negligent of the 
ublic. happiness, and charge us with 
ooking: without concern upon the de- 
bauchery, the diseases, and the poverty 
of the people, without any compassion of 
their wants, or care of their reformation. 

That to continue the present law any 
longer, will be only to amuse ourselves 
with ineffectual provisions, is universally 
allowed; nor is there any difference of 
opinion with regard to the present state 
of the vice which we are now endeavour- 
ing to hinder. The last law was well in- 
tended, but was dictated by anger, and 
ratified by zeal; and therefore was too 
violent to be executed, and, instead of re- 
forming, exasperated the nation. 

No sooner, therefore,- did the 
trates discover the inflexible resolution of 
the people, their furious persecution of 
informers, and their declared hatred of all 
those who concurred in depriving them 
of this dangerous pleasure, than they were 
induced, by regard to their own sa ety, to 
relax that severity which was enjoined, 
and were contented to purchase safety by 
gratifying, or at least, by not opposing 
those passions of the multitude, which 
they could not hope to controul ; the prac- 
tice of drinking spirits continued, and the 
consumption was every year greater than 
the former. 

This, my lords, is the present state of 
the nation ; a state sufficiently deplorable, 
and which all the laws of humanity and 
justice command us to alter. This is the 
universal declaration. We all agree, that 
the people grow every day more corrupt, 
and that this corruption ought to be stop- 
ped; but by what means, is yet unde- 
cided. Violent methods, and extremity 
of rigour, have been already tried, and 
totally defeated; it is therefore propose: 
to try more easy and gentle regulations, 
that shall produce, by slow degrees, the 
reformation which cannot be etlected by 
open force ; these new regulations appear 
to many lords not sutticiently coercive, 
and are imagined still less likely to retorm 
a vice so inveterate, and so ly esta- 
blished. 

These opinions I cannot flatter myself 
with the hope of reconciling ; but must 
yet observe, that the consumption of 
these liquors, as of all other commodities, 
can only be lessened bv proper duties, ard 
that every additional imposition has a ten- 
dency to lessen them ; and since, so fur as 
it extends, it can produce no ill eticts 
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deserves the approbation of those who sin- 
cerely desire to suppress this odious vice 
that has so much prevailed, and been so 
widely diffused. 

It is, indeed, possible, that the duties 
now proposed may be found not sufficient ; 
‘but for this defect there is an easy remedy. 
The duty, if it be found by the experi- 
ence of a single year to be too small, may, 
in the next, be easily augmented, and 
swelled, by annual increases, even to the 
height which is now proposed, if no reme- 
dy more easy can be found. 

It may be objected, that this fund will 


be mortgaged for the payment of the sums _ 


employed in the service of the war; and 
that therefore, the state of the duty can- 
not afterwards be altered without injustice 
to the public creditors, and a manifest 
violation of the faith of parliament: but, 
my lords, though in the hurry of provid- 
ing for a pressing and important war, the 
Commons could not find any other me- 
thod so easy of raising money, it cannot 
be doubted but that when they consider 
the state of the nation at leisure, the 
will easily redeem this tax, if it sh 
appear inconvenient, and substitute some 
other, less injurious to the happiness of 
the public. | 

It was not impossible for them to have 
done this in the ginning this session ; 
nor can it be supposed, that men so Jong 
versed in public affairs, could not easily 
have proposed many other imposts ; but 
it may be imagined, that they chose this 
out of many, without ee that it 
would be opposed; and believed, that 
they were at once raising supplies, and 
protecting the virtue of the people. 

Nor indeed, my lords, does it yet ap- 
pear, that they have been mistaken ; for 
though the arguments of the noble lords 
who oppose the Bill are acute and plau- 
sible, yet since they agree, that the con- 
sumption of these liquors is, at last, to be 
hindered by raising their price, it is rea- 
sonable to conceive, that every augmen- 
tation of the price must produce a pro- 
portionate diminution of the consump- 
tion; and that therefore this duty will 
contribute in some degree to the reforma- 
tion of the people. It seems at least in 
the highest degree probable, that it can- 
not increase the evil which it is intended 
to remedy; and that therefore we may 
reasonably concur in it, as it will fur- 
nish the government with supplies, with- 
en any inconvenience to those that pay 

™. | , 
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A. D; 1743: 
- The Earl of Sandwich : 

My lords ; this subject has already 
been so acutely considered, and so coptr- 
ously discussed, that I rise up in despair 
of proposing any thing new, of explaining 
any argument more clearly, or urging it 
more forcibly, of starting any other sub- 
ject of consideration, or pointing out any 
circumstance yet untouched in those that 
have been proposed. Yet, my _ lords, 
though I cannot hope to add any thing to 
the knowledge which your lordships have 
already obtained of the subject in debate, 
I think it my duty to add one voice to the 
truth, and to declare, that in the balance 
of my understanding, the arguments 
against the Bill very much outweigh 
those that have been offered in its favour. 

It is always presumed by those who 
vindicate it, that every augmentation of 
the price will necessarily produce a pro- 

ortionate decrease of the consumption. 

his, my lords, is the chief, if not the 
only argument that has been advanced,. 
except that which is drawn from the ne- 
cessity of raising supplies, and the danger 
of disgusting the other House. But this 
argument, my lords, is evidently fallaci- 
ous; and therefore the Bill, if it passes, 
must Seg without a single reason, except 
immediate convenience. 

Let us examine, my lords, this potent 
argument, which has been successively 
urged by all who have endeavoured to 
vindicate the Bill, and echoed from one to 
another with all the confidence of irre- 
fragability ; let us consider on what sup- 
Pee it is founded, and we shall soon 

nd how easily it will be dissipated. 

It is supposed by this argument, that 
every drinker of these liquors spends as 
matigh as he can possibly ae and 
that therefore the least additional price 
must place part of his pleasure beyond his 
reach. This, my lords, cannot be gene- 
rally true; it is perhaps generally, if not 
universally, false. It cannot be doubted, 
but that many of those who corrupt their 
minds and bodies with these pernicious 
draughts, are above the necessity of con- 
straining their appetites to escape so small 
an ee as that which is now to be im- 
posed upon them; and even of those whose 
poverty can sink no lower, who are in 
reality exhausted by every day’s debauch, 
it is at least as likely, that they will insist 
upon more pay for their work, or that 
they will steal with more rapacity, as that 
they will suffer themselves to be debarred. 
from the pleasures of drunkenness. 
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It is not certain, that this duty will make 
these liquors dearer to those who drink 
them; since the distiller will more will- 
ingly deduct from his present profit the 
small tax that is now proposed, than suffer 
the trade to sink; and even if that tax 
should be, as is usual, levied upon the re- 
tailer, it has been already observed, that in 
the quantities necessary to drunkenness, it 
will not be perceptible. 

But, my lords, though this argument 
appears shia weak upon the first and 
slightest consideration, the chief fallacy is 
still behind. Those who have already 
initiated themselves in debauchery, de- 
serve not the chief consideration of this 
House; they are for the greatest part 
hopeless and abandoned, and can only be 
withheld by force from complying with 
those desires to which they are habitually 
enslaved. They may indeed be sometimes 

unished, and at other times restrained, 
ut cannot often be reformed. 

Those, my lords, who are yet uncor- 
rupted, ought first to engage our care; 
virtue is easily preserved, but difficultly re- 
pene But for those what regard has 

itherto-been shown? What effects can 
be expected from this Bill, but that of ex- 

osing them to temptations, by placing un- 
awful pleasures in their view ? pleasures 
which, however unworthy of human na- 
ture, are seldom forsaken after they have 
once been tasted. 

In the consideration of the present ques- 

tion, it is to be remembered, that multitudes 
are already corrupted, and the contagion 
grows more dangerous, in proportion as 
greater numbers are infected. To stop 
the progress of this pestilence, my lords, 
ought to be the governing passion of our 
minds ; to this point ought all our aims to 
be directed, and for this end ought all our 
prolee to be calculated. But how, my 
ords, is this purpose promoted by a law 
which gives a licence, an unlimited and 
cheap ieenge. for the sale of that liquor, 
to which, even those who support the Bill, 
impute the present corruption of the peo- 
ple? This surely is no rational scheme of 
reformation, nor can it be imagined, that 
a favourite and inveterate vice is to be ex- 
tirpated by such gentle methods. 

Let us consider, my lords, more nearly 
the effects of this new-invented regulation, 
and we shall see, how we may expect 
from them the recovery of public virtue. 
A law is now to be repealed, by which 
the use of distilled liquors is prohibited, 
but which has not been for some time put 
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in exécution, or not with vigour sufficient 
to surmount the difficulties .and inconve- 
niencies by which its operation was ob- 
structed. The law is however yet in force, 
and whoever sells spirits must now sell 
them at the hazard of prosecution and pe- 
nalties, and with an implicit confidence in 
the kindness and fidelity of the purchaser. 

It cannot be supposed, my lords, but 
that a law like this must have some effect. 
It cannot be doubted, that some are ho- 
nest, and others timoreus; and that among 
the wretches who aré most to be suspected 
of this kind of debauchery, there are some 
in whom it is not safe to confide; they 
therefore must sometimes be_ hindered 
from destroying their reason by other re- 
straints than want of money; and when 
they are trusted with the secret of an ille- 
gal trade, must pay 9 dearer rate for the 

anger that is incurred. 

But when this law is repealed, and every 
street and alley has a shop licensed to dis- 
tribute this delicious poison, what can we 
expect? The most sanguine advocate for 
the Bill cannot surely hope, that any of 
those who now drink spirits will retrain 
from them, only because they are sold 
without danger; and though what cannot 
be proved, or even hoped, should be 
admitted, that some must content them- 
selves with a smaller quantity on account 
of the advanced price, yet while they take 
all opportunies of debauchery, while they 
spend, in this destructive liquor, all that 
either honest Jabour or daring theft will 
supply, they must always be examples of 
intemperance; such examples. as, from 
the experience of late years, we have rea- 
son to believe will find many imitators; 
and therefore will promote at once the 
consumption of spirits, and the corruption 
of the people. - 

There is always to be found in wicked- 
ness a detestable ambition of gaining pro- 
sclytes: every man who has suffered him- 
self to be corrupted, is desirous to hide 
himself from mfamy in crowds as vicious 
as himself, or desires companions in wick- 
edness from the same natural inclination 
to society, which prompts almost every 
man to avoid singularity on other occas 
sions. | 

Whatever be the reason, it may be 
every day observed, that the great plca- 
sure of the vicious is to vitiate others ; nor 
is 1¢ possible ta squander an hour in the 
assemblies of debauchees of any rank, 
without observing with what importunity 
innocence Is attacked, and how many arts 
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of sophistry and ridicule are used to 
weaken the influence of virtue, and sup- 
press the struggles of consciencc. 

The fatal art by which virtue is most 
commonly overborne is the frequent repe- 
tition of temptations, which, though often 
rejected, will at some unhappy moment 
generally prevail, and therefore ought to 
be removed ; ,but which this Bill is intend- 
gd to place always in sight. 

To what purpose will it be, my lords, to 
deprive nine hardened profligates of a 
tenth part of the liquor which they now 
drink, which is the utmost that this duty 
will effect? If they have an opportunity of 
corrupting one by their solicitation and 
example, the difference between nine and 
ten acts of debauchery is of very small im- 
portance to mankind, or even to the per- 
sons who are thus restrained, since their 
forbearance of the utmost excesses is only 
the effect of their poverty, not of their 
virtue. 

How far is such restraint from being 
equivalent to the corruption of one mind, 
yet pure and undebauched ; to the seduc- 
tion of one heart from virtue, and a new 
addition to the interest and prevalence of 
wickedness? If it be necessary, that the 
supplies should be raised for the govern- 
ment by the use of this pernicious liquor, 
it is desirable that it should be confined to 
few, and that it should rather be swal- 
lowed in large quantities by hopeless 
drunkards, than offered every where to 
the taste of innocence and youth, in li- 
oensed houses of wickedness. 

_. The consumption will, for a time, be 
the same in both cases, but with this im- 
portant difference, that wickedness would 
only be continued, not promoted; and as 
the poison would md the land by degrees 
of the present race of profligates, it might 
be hoped, that our posterity would be un- 
infected. a 

.. But under the present scheme of regu- 
Jations, my lords, vice will be propagated 
under the countenance of the legislature ; 
and that kind of wickedness by which the 
nation is so infatuated, that it has increased 
yearly in opposition to a penal law, will 
now not only be suffered, but encouraged, 
and enjoy not impunity only, but protec- 
tion. 

Thus, if we pass the Bill, we shall not 
even be able to boast the petty merit of 
leaving the nation in its present state; we 
shall take away the present restraints of 
vice, without substituting any in their 
place; we .shall perhaps deprive a few 
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hardened drunkards of a small part of the 
liquor which they now swallow, but shall 
open, according to the expectation of the 
noble lord, 50,000 heuses of licensed de- 
bauchery forthe ruin of millions yet un- 
tainted. 

To leave the nation in its present state, 
which is allowed on all hands to be a state 
of corruption, seems to be the utmost am- 
bition of one of the noble lords who have 
pleaded with the greatest warmth for 
this Bul; for he concluded, with an air of 
triumph, by asking, how we can be cen- 
sured for only suffering the nation to con- 
tinue in its former state? We may be, in 
my opinion, my lords, censured as traitors 
to our trust, and enemies to our country, 
if we permit any vice to prevail, when it 
is in Our power to suppress it. We may 
be cursed, with justice, by posterity, as 
the abettors of that debauchery by which 
poverty and disease shall be entailed upon 
them, contemned in the present as the 
flatterers of those a are which we 
ought to regulate, and insulted by that 
ai a whom we dare not oppose. 

ad none of our predecessors endea- 
voured the reformation of the people, had 
they contented themselves always to leave 
the nation as they'found it, there had been 
long ago an end of all the order and se- 
curity of society; for the natural depravity 
of human nature has always a tendency 
from less to greater evil; and the same 
causes which had made us thus wicked, 
will, if not obviated, make us worse. 

Since the noble lord thinks it not ne- 
cessary to attempt the reformation of the 
people, he might have spared the elaborate 
calculation by which he has proved, that g 
large sum willbe gainedby the government, 
though one third part of the consump- 
tion be prevented; for it is of very little 
importance to discuss the consequences of 
an event which will never happen. He 
should first have proved, that a third part 
of the consumption will in reality be pre, 
vented, and then he might very properly 
have consoled the ministry, by showing 
how much they would gain from the re- 
sidue. | | 

That this Bill, as it now stands, will 
produce a large revenue to the government 
but no reformation in the people, is ase 
serted by those that oppose, and undoubt- 
edly believed by those that defend it; but 
as this is not the purpose which I am 
most desirous of promoting, I cannot but 
think it my duty to agree to the proposal 
of the noble lord, that by postponing. 
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the consideration of the Bill, more exact 
information may be obtained by us, and 
the Commorts may be alarmed at the dan- 
ger into which the nation has been brought 
by their precipitation. | 

The Earl of Bath :: 


My lords; as the noble lord who 
has just spoken appears to have misappre- 
hended some of my assertions, I think it 
necessary to rise again, that I may explain 
with sufficient clearness what perhaps I 
before expressed obscurely, amidst the 
number of different considerations that 
crowded my imagination. 

With regard to the diminution that 
might be expected from this law, I 
did not absolutely assert, at least I did 
not intend to assert, that a third part 
would be taken off; but only advanced 
that supposition as the basis of a calcu- 
lation, by which I might prove what many 
lords appeared to doubt, that the consump- 
tion might possibly be diminished, and yet 
the revenue increased. Upon this sup- 
position, which must be allowed to be rea- 
sonable, both the purposes of the Bill 
will be answered, and the public sup- 
plies will be raised by the suppression of 
vice. 

The diminution of ‘the consumption 
may be greater or less than I have su 

osed. Ifit be greater, the revenue will 
e indeed less auginented; but the pur- 
a which, in the opinion of the noble 
ords who oppose the Bill, are more to be 
rezarded, will be better promoted, and all 
their arguments against it will be at least 
defeated; nor will the ministry, I hope, 
regret the failure of a tax which is de- 
ficient only by the sobriety of the na- 
tion. If the diminution be less than I 
have supposed, yet if there be any di- 
minution, it cannot be said, that the Bill 
has been wholly without effect, or 
that the ministry have not proceeded 
either with more judgment or better for- 
tune than their predecessors, or that they 
have not, at least, taken advantage of the 
errors that have been committed. It 
must be owned, that they have either re- 
formed the nation, or at least pointed out 
the way by which the reformation that has 
been so long desired, may be effected. 

’ ‘That this tax will in some degree hinder 
drunkenness, it is reasonable to expect, 
because it can only be hindered by taxing 
the liquors which are used in excess; but 
there yct remain, concerning the weight 
pf the tax that ought to be laid upon them, 
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doubts which nothing but experience can, 
I. believe, remove. By experience, my 
lords, we have been already taucht, that 
taxes may be so heavy as to be without 
effect ; that restraint may be so violent as 
to produce impatience ; and therefore it is 
proper in the next essay to proceed bv 
slow degrees, and gentle methods, avd 
produce that effect imperceptibly which 
we find ourselves unable to accomplish at 
once. 

I cannot therefore think, that the duty 
of three shillings a gallon can be imposed 
without defeating our own design, and 
compelling the people to find out some 
method of eluding the law like that which 
was practised after the act by which, in the 
second year of his present majesty, five 
shillings were imposed upon every gallon 
of compound waters, after which it is well 
known, that the distillers sold a simple 
Spirit under the contemptuous title of Par- 
liament Brandy, and the law being univer- 
at evaded, was -s0on after repealed as 
useless. 


Such, my lords, or worse, will be the 
consequence of the tax which the noble 
lord has proposed; for if it cannot be 
evaded, spirits will be brought from na- 
tions that have been wiser than to burthen 
their own commodities. with such insup- 
portable impost, and the empire will soon 
be impoverished by the exportation of its 
money. 


Lord Hervey: 


My lords; I am very far from 
thinking the arguments of the noble lord 
such as can influence men desirous to pro- 
mote the real and durable happiness of 
their country; for he is solicitous only 
about the prosperity of the British manu- 
factures, and the preservation of the Bri- 
tish trade, but has shewn very little regard 
to British virtue. That part of his argu- 
ment is therefore not necessary to be an- 
swered, if the suggestion upon which it is 
founded were true, since it will be suffi- 
cient to compare the advantage of the two 
schemes. And with regard to his insinv- 
ation, that parliament brandy may be re- 
vived by a high duty, I believe, first, that 
no such evasion can be contrived, and in 
the next place, am confident, that it may 
be defeated by burthening the new-invent- 
ed liquor, whatever it be, if it be equally 
pernicious, with an equal tax. The pa 
of our duty, my lords, is pee and easy, 
and only represented difficult by those who 
are inclined to deviate from it. 
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Lord Bathurst : 


My lords; whatever measures may 
be practised by the people for eluding the 
purposes of the Bill now before us, with 
whatever industry they may invent new 
kinds of Parliament Brandy, or by what- 
ever artifices they may escape the diligence 
of the officers employed to collect a duty 
levied upon their vices and their pleasures, 
there is, at least, no danger, that they will 
purchase from the continent those liquors 
which we are endeavouring to withhold 
from them, or that this Bill will impoverish 
our country by promoting a trade contrary 
to its interest. : 

What would be the consequence of the 
duty of three shillings a gallon; proposed 
by the noble lord, it is easy to judge. 
What, my lords, can be expected from it, 
but that it will either oblige or encourage 
the venders of spirits to procure from other 
places what they can no longer buy for 
reasonable prices at home? and that those 
drunkards who cannot or will not suddenly 
change their customs, will purchase from 
abroad the pleasures which we withhold 
from them,.and the wealth of the nation 
be daily diminished, but the virtue little 
increased? ‘Thus, my lords, shall we at 
once destroy our own manufacture and 
promote that of our neighbours. Thus 
shall we enrich other governments by dis- 
tressing our own, and instead of increasing 
sobriety, only encourage a more expensive 
and pernicious kind of debauchery. 

In the Bill now under our consideration, 
a middle way is proposed, by which re- 
formation may be introduced by those gra- 
dations which have always been found ne- 
Cessary when inveterate vices are to be 
encountered. In this Bill every necessary 
Consideration appears to have been re- 
garded, the health of the people will be 
preserved, and their virtue recovered, 
without destroying their trade or starviig 
their manufacturers. 

The efficacy of this Bill seems, indeed, 
to be allowed by some of the lords who 
Oppose it, since their chief objection has 
arisen from their doubts whether it can be 
executed. If a law be useless in itself, it 
18 Of no importance whether it is executed 
or not; and therefore, I think, it ma 
safely be inferred, that they who are soli- 
Citous how it may be enforced, are con- 
vinced of its usefulness. 

If this, my lords, be the chief objection 
now remaining, a little consideration will 
easily remove it; for it is well known, that 
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the only obstruction of the former law was 
the danger of information; but this law, 
my lords, is so contrived, that it will pro- 
mote the execution of itself; for by set- 
ting licences at so low a price, their num- 
ber will be multiplied, and every man who 
has taken a licence will think himself jus- 
tified in informing against him that shall 
retail spirits without a legal right. 

If, therefore, there should be, as a noble 
lord has very reasonably supposed, 50,000 
licensed venders of these liquors, there 
will likewise be 50,000 informers against 
unlawful traders; and as the liquors may 
then always be had under sanction of the 
law, the populace will not interest them- 
selves in that process which can have no 
tendency to obstruct their pleasure. 

Thus, my lords, shall we, by agreeing 
to this Bill, make a law that will be at once 
useful to the government and beneficial to 
the people, which will be at once powerful 
in its effects and easy in its execution; 
and therefore, instead of attending any 
more to the wild and impracticable schemes 
of heavy taxes, rigorous punishments, sud- 
den reformations, and violent restraints, I 
hope we shall unanimously approve this 
method, from which so much may be 
hoped, while nothing is hazarded. 


The Earl of Chesterfield :* 


My lords; though the noble lord 
who has been pleased to incite us to an 
unanimous concurrence with himself and 
his associates of the ministry in passing 
this excellent and wonder-working Bill, 
this Bill which is to lessen the consumption 
of spirits, without lessening the quantity 
which is distilled, which is to restrain 
drunkards from drinking, by setting their. 
favourite liquor always before their eyes, 
to conquer habits by continuing them, and 
correct vice by indulging it, according to 
the lowest reckoning, for at least another 
year; yet, my lords, such is my obstinacy, 
or such my ignorance, that I cannot yet 
comply with his proposal, nor can prevail 
with myself either to concur with measures 
so apparently opposite to the interest of 
the public, or to hear them vindicated, 
without declaring how little I approve them. 

During the course of this long debate I 
have endeavoured to recapitulate and di- 
gest the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced, and have considered them both 


* In the Collection of Dr. Johnson’s De 
bates, this Speech is erroncously attributed to 
lord Carteret, — 
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separate and conjoined; but find myself 
at the same distance from conviction as 
when I entered the House; nor do I ima- 
gine, that they can much atfect any man 
who does not voluntarily assist them by 
strong prejudice. 

In vindication of this Bill, my lords, we 
' have been told, that the present law is in- 
effectual; that our manufacture is not to 
be destroyed, or not this year; that the 
security offered by the present Bull has in- 
duced great numbers to subscribe to the 
new fund; that it has been approved by 
' the Commons; and that, if it be found in- 
effectual, it may be amended another ses- 
sion. 

All these arguments, my lords, I shall 
endeavour to examine, because I am al- 
ways desirous of gratifying those great 
men to whom the administration of affairs 
is entrusted, and have always very cau- 
tiously avoided the odium of disaffection 
which they will undoubtedly throw, in 
imitation of their predecessors, upon all 
those whose wayward consciences shall 
oblige them to hinder the execution of 
their schemes. 

With a very strong desire, therefore, 
though with no great hopes, of finding 
them in the right, I venture to begin my 
enquiry, and engage in the examination of 
their first assertion, that the present law 
against the abuse of strong liquors is with- 
out effect. I hope, my lords, it portends 
well to my enquiry, that the first position 
which I have to examine is true, nor can 
I forbear to congratulate your lordships 
upon having heard from the new ministry 
one assertion not to be contradicted. 

It is evident, my lords, from daily ob- 
servation, and demonstrable from the 
papers upon the table, that every year, 
since the enaction of the last law, that vice 
has increased which it was intended to 
repress, and that no time has been so 
favourable to the retailers of spirits as 
that which has passed since they were pro- 
hibited. 

It may therefore be expected, my lords, 
that having agreed with the ministers in 
their fundamental proposition, I shall con- 
cur with them in the consequence which 
they draw from it; and having allowed 
that the present law is ineffectual, should 
admit that another is necessary. 

But, my lords, in order to discover whe- 
ther this consequence be necessary, it 
must first be enquired why the present 
law is of no force. For, my lords, it will 
be found upon reflection, that there are 
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certain degrees of corruption that may 
hinder the effects of the best laws. The 
magistrates may be vicious, and forbear 
to enforce that law, by which themselves 
are condemned: they may be indo- 
lent, and incline rather to comnive at 
wickedness by which they are not injured 
themselves, than to repress it by a labori- 
ous exertion of their authority ; or they 
may be timoroas, and instead of awing the 
vicious, may be awed by them. 

_ In any of these cases, my lords, the 
law is not to be condemned for its ineffi- 
cacy, since it only fails by the defect of 
those who are to direct its operations; 
the best and most important laws will con- | 
tribute very little to the security amd hap- 
piness of a people, if no judges of inte: 
grity and spirit can be found amongst 
them. Even the most beneficial and ute- 
ful Bill that ministers can posstbly ma- 
gine, a Bill for laying on our estates a tax 
of the fifth part of their yearly value, would 
be wholly without effect, if collectors 
could not be obtained. 

I am therefore, my Jords, vet doubtful, 
whether the inefficacy of the law now suh- 
sisting necessarily obliges us to provide 
another; for those that declared it to be 
useless, owned at the same time, that no 
man endeavoured to enforce it: so that 
perhaps its only defect may be, that it 
will not execute itself. Nor though I 
should allow, that the law is at present 
impeded by diticalties which cannot be 
broken through, but by men of more 
spirit and diynity than the ministers may 
be inclined to trust with commissions of 
the peace, yet it can only be collected 
that another law is necessary, not that 
the law now proposed will be of any ad- 
vantage. | 

Great use has been made of the ineffi- 
cacy of the present law to decry the pro- 
posal made by the noble lord for laying 
a high duty upon these pernicious liquors. 
High duties have already, as we are in- 
formed, been tricd without advantage ; 
high duties are at this hour imposed upon 
those spirits which are retailed, yet we 
see them every day sold in the streets 
without the payment of the tax requir- 
ed; and therefore it will be se to make 
a second essay of means which have been 
found, by the experience of many years, 
unsuccessful. 

It has been granted on all sides in this 
debate, nor was it ever denied on anv 
other occasion, that the consumption of 
any commodity is most easily to be hio- 
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dered by raising its price, and its price is 
to be raised by the imposition of a duty ; 
this, my lords, which is, I suppose, ihe 
opinion of every man, of whatever degree 
of experience or understanding, appears 
likewise to have been thought by the au- 
thors of the present law; and therefore 
they imagined, that they had effectually 
provided against the iucrease of drunken- 
ness, by laying upon that liquor which 
should be retailed in small quantities, a 
duty which none of the inferior classes of 
drunkards would be able to pay. 

_ Thus, my lords, they conceived, that 
they had reformed the common people 
without a the pleasures of others, 
and applauded the happy contrivance by 
which spirits were to be made dear only 
to the poor, while every man who could 
afford to purchase two gallons was at li- 
berty to riot at his ease, and over a full 
flowing bumper look down with contempt 
upon his former companions, now ruth 
lessly condemned to disconsolate sobriety, 
or a to regale themselves with liquor 
which did no speedy execution upon their 
cares, but held them for many tedious 
hours in a languishing possession of their 
senses and their limbs. 

But, my lords, this intention was frus- 
trated, and the project, ingenious as it 
was, fell fo the ground; for though they 
had laid a tax, they unhappily forgot, that 
this tax would make no addition to the 
price, unless it was paid; and that it 


would not be paid, ess some were em- 


powered to collect it. 

Here, my lords, was the difficulty: those 
who made the law were inclined to lay a 
tax from which themselves should be 
exempt, and therefore would not charge 
the liquor as it issued from the still: 
and when once it was dispersed in the 
hands of petty dealers, it was no longer to 
be found without the assistance of in- 
formers, and informers could not carry on 
the business of persecution, without the 
Consent of the people. : 

It is not necessary to dwell any longer 
upon the law of which the repeal is pro- 
posed, since it appears already, that it fail- 
ed only from a partiality not easily de- 
fended, and from the omission of what is 
now proposed, the collection of the duty 
as the liquor is distilled. | 

If this method be followed, there will 
€ no longer any need of information, or 
of any rigorous or new measures; the 
ee that collect a smaller duty 
evy a greater, nor can they be easil 
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deceived with regard to the quantities 
that are made; the deceits, at least, that 
can be used, are in use already; they are 
frequently detected and suppressed; nor 
will a larger duty enable the distillers to 
elude the vigilance of the officers with 
more success. : 

Against this proposal, therefore, the in- 
efficacy of the present law can be no ob- 
jection; but it is urged, that such duties 
would destroy the trade of distilling, and a 
noble lord has been pleased to express 
great tenderness for a manufacture so be- 
neficial and extensive. 

I cannot but sometimes wonder, my 
lords, at the amazing variety of intellects, 
which every day furnishes some opportu- 
nity or other of observing, and which can- 
not but be remarked on this occasion, 
when one produces against a proposal the 
very argument which another offers in its 
favour. That a large duty levied at the 
still would destroy or very much impair 


the trade of distilling, is certainly supposed 


by those who defend it, for they proposed 
it only for that end; and what better me- 
thod can they propose, when they are 
called to deliberate upon a Bill for the pre- 
vention of the excessive use of distilled. 
liquors? | 

The noble lord has been pleased kindly 
to inform us, that the trade of distilling is 
very extensive, that it employs great num- 
bers, and that they have arrived at exqui- 
site skill, and therefore—note well the 
consequence—the trade of distilling is not 
to be discouraged. 

Once more, my lords, allow me to won- 
der at the different conceptions of different 
understandings. It appears to me, that 
since the spirits which the distillers pro- 
duce are allowed to enfeeble the limbs, 
and vitiate the blood, to pervert the heart, 
and obscure the intellects, that the number 
of distillers should be no argument in their 
favour! For I never heard that a law against | 
theft was repealed or delayed, because 
thieves were numerous. It eppests to me, 
my lords, that if so formidable a body are 
confederated against the virtue or the lives 
of their fellow-citizens, it is time to put an 
end to the havoc, and to interpose, while it 
is yet in our power to stop the destruction. 

As little, my lords, am I affected with 
the merit of the wonderful skill whieh the 
distillers are said to have attained: it is, in 
my opinion, no faculty of great use to man- 
kind, to prepare palatable poison ; nor shall 
I ever contribute my interest for the re- 
prieve of a murderer, because he has, by 
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long practice, obtained great dexterity 10 
his trade. | 

If their liquors are so delicious, that the 
people are tempted to their own destruc- 
tion, let us at length, my lords, secure 
them from these fata] draughts, by burst- 
ing the vials that contain them; let us 
crush at once these artists in slaughter, 
who have reconciled their countrymen to 
sickness and to ruin, and spread over the 
pitfalls of debauchery such baits as cannot 
be resisted. 

The noble lord has indeed admitted, that 
this Bill may not be found sufticiently coer- 
cive, but gives us hopes that it may be im- 
proved and enforced another year, and 
persuades us to endeavour the reformation 
of drunkenness by degrees, and above all, 
to beware at present of hurting the ‘ ma- 
nufacture.’ 

- Tam very far, my lords, from thinking, 
that there are this year any peculiar rea- 
sons for tolerating murder; nor can I con- 
ceive why the manufacture should be held 
sacred now, if it be to be destroyed here- 
after; we are, indeed, desired to try how 
far this law will operate, that we may be 
more able to proceed with due regard to 
this valuable manufacture. 

With regard to the operation of the law, 
it appears to me, that it will only enrich 
the government without reforming the 
people, and I believe there are not many 
of a different opinion; if any diminution 
ef the sale of spirits be expected from it, 
it is to be considered, that this diminution 
will or will not be such as is desired for the 
reformation of the people; if it be suffi- 
cient, the manufacture is at an end, and all 
the reasons against a higher duty are of 
equal force against this; but if it is not 
sufficient, we have, at least, omitted part 
of our duty, and have neglected the health 
and virtue of the people. 

I cannot, my lords, yet discover, why a 
reprieve is desired for this manufacture, 
why the present year is not equally pro- 
pitious.to the reformation of mankind as 
any will be that may succeed it. It is 
true we are at war with two nations, and, 
perhaps, with more; but war may be better 
prosecuted without money than without 
men, and we but little consult the military 

lory of our country, if we raise supplies 
for paymg our armies, by the destruction 
of those armies that we are contriving to 

ay. 
We have heard the necessity of reform- 
ing the nation by degrees, urged as an ar- 
gument for imposing first a Jighter duty, 
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and afterwards a heavier; this complai-. 
sance for wickedness, my lords, is not so 
defensible as that it should be battered b 
arguments in form, and therefore, I shall 
only relate a reply made by Webb, the 
noted .waJker, upon a parallel occasion. 
This man, who must be remembered by 
many of your lordships, was remarkable for 
vigour, both of mind and body, and lived 
wholly upon water for his drink, and 
chiefly upon vegetables for his other sus- 
tenance; he was one day recommending 
his regimen to one of his friends who 
loved wine, and whe perhaps might some- 
what contribute to the prosperity of this 
‘ spirituous manufacture,’ and urged him, 
with great earnestness, to.quit a course of 
luxury by which his health and his intel- 
lects weuld equally be destroyed. The 
gentleman appeared convinced, and told 
him, * that he would conform to his coun- 
sel, and thought he could not change his 
course of life at once, but would leave off 
strong liquors by degrees.” ‘ By degrees!’ 
says the other, with indignation ; ‘ If you 
should unhappily fall into the fire, would 
you caution your servants not to pull you 
out but by degrees?’ This answer, my lords, 
is applicable in the present case ; the na- 
tion ts sunk into the lowest state of cor- 
ruption, the people are not only vicious 
but insolent beyond example, they not only 
break the laws but defy them, and yet 
some of your lordships are for reforming 
them by degrees. 

I am not easily persuaded, my lords, 
that our ministers really intend to supply 
the defects that may hereafter be disco- 
vered in this Bill: it will doubtless pro- 
duce money, perhaps much more than they 
appear to expect from it; I doubt not but 
the licensed: retailers will be more than 
50,000, and the quantity retailed must in- 
crease with the number of retailers. As 
the Bill will therefore anewer ail the ends 
intended by it, I do not expect to see it 
altered, for I have never-observed minis- 
ters desirous of amending their own errors, 
unless they are such as produce a defi- 
ciency in the-revenue. 

Besides, my lords, it ts not certain, that 
when this fund is mortgaged to the public 
creditors, they can prevail upon the Com- 
mons to change their security; they may 
continue the Bill in force for the reasens, 
whatever they are, for which. they have 
passed it, and the good intentions of our 
winhisters, however sincere, may be de- 
feated, and drunkenness, legal drunken- 


ness, established in the nation. This, my 


. 
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lords, is very reasonable ; and therefore we 


ought to exert ourselves for the safety of 
the nation, while the power is yet in our 


own hands, and without regard to the opi- 


nion or proceedings of the other House, 
show that we are yet the chief guardians of 


the le, and the most vigilant adver- 
saries of wickedness. 

The ready compliance of the Commons 
with the measures proposed in this Bill, 


has been mentioned here with a view, I 


suppose, of influencing us, but surely by 


those who had forgotten our independence, 
or resigned their own. It is not only the 


right, but the duty of either House, to de- 


liberate without regard to the determina- 
' tions of the other; for how would the na- 


tion receive any benefit from the distinct 


powers that compose the legislature, unless 
their determinations are without influence 
upon each other? If erther the example or 
authority of the Commons can divert us 
from following our own convictions, we 
are no longer part of the legislature; we 
€ given up our honours and our privi- 
leges, and what. then is our concurrence 
bat slavery, or our suffrage but an echo? | 
The only argument therefore that now 
remains, is the expediency of gratifying 
those by whose ready subscription the ex- 
igencies which the counsels of our new 


statesmen have brought upon us, and of 


continuing the security by which they 
have been encouraged to such liberal con- 
tributions. 


Public credit, my lords, is indeed of 


very great sp pornuces but public credit 
can never be long supported without pub- 


lic virtue; nor indeed if the government | 
could mortgage the morals and health of 
e, would it be just or rational to | 
1 f the ministry can 
Tais¢ money only by the destruction of 


the 


con the bargain. 


their fellow-subjects, they ought to aban- 


don those schemes for which the money is. 


necessary: for what aera can be equal 
to unbounded wickedness? But, my lords, 
there is no necessity for a choice which 
may cost us or our ministers so much re- 
Stet; ferthe same subseriptions may be 
procured by an offer of the same advan- 
tages to a fund of any other kind, and the 
sinking fund will easily supply any defici- 
cacy that might be suspected in another 

echeme, ae 
, To confess the truth, I should: feel very 
litle pain from an account that the nation 
was for some time determined to be less 
of their contribution, and that 


money was withbeld, till it was known in. 
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what expeditions it was to be employed, 
to what princes subsidies were to be paid, 
and what advantaves were to be purchased 
by it for our country. I should rejoice, 
my lords, to hear that the lottery, by which 
the deficiencies of this duty are to be sup- 
plied, was not filled ; and that the people 
were grown at last wise enough to discern 
the fraud, and to prefer honest commerce, 
by which all.may be gainers, to a game by 
which the greatest number must certainly 


jose, and in which no man can reasonably 


expect that he shall be the happy favourite 
of fortune, on whom a prize shall be con- 
ferred. : 

The lotteries, my lords, which former 
ministers have proposed, have always been 
censured by those that saw their nature 
and their tendency; they have been con- 
sidered as legal cheats, by which the igne- 
rant and the rash are defrauded, and the 
subtle and avaricious often enriched ; they 
have been altowed to divert the people 
from trade, and to alienate them from use- 
ful industry. A man who is uneasy in his 
circumstances, and idle in his disposition, 
collects the remains of his fortune, and 
buys tickets in a lottery, retires from 
business, indulges himsclf in laziness, and 
waits, in some obscure place, the event of 
his adventure. Another, instcad of em- 
ploying his stock in a shop or warehouse, 
rents a garret in a private street, and makes 
it his business, by false intelligence, and 
chimerical alarms, to raise and sink the 
price of tickets alternately, and takes 
advantage of the lies which he has himself 
invented. | 

Such, my lords, is the traffic that is pro- 
duced by this scheme of raising money ; 
nor were these inconveniences unknown to 
the present ministers in the time of their 
predecessors, whom they never failed to 
pursue with the loudest clamours, when- 
ever the exigencies of the government re- 
duced them to a lottery. 

If I, my lords, might presume to recom- 
mend to our ministers the most probable 
method of raising a large sum for the pay- 
ment of the troops of the electorate, I 
should, instead of the tax and lottery now 
proposed, advise them to estabhsh a cer- 
tain number of licensed wheel-barrows, on 
which the laudable trade of thimble and 
button might be carried on for the support 
of the war, and shoe-boys might contribute 
to the defence of the House of Austria, 
by raffling for apples. : 

Having now, my lords, examined with 
the utmost candour, all the reasons which 
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have been offered in defence of the Bill, I 
cannot conceal the result of my enquiry. 
The arguments have had so little effect 
upon my understanding, that as every man 
judges of others by himself, I cannot be- 
lieve that they have any influence, even 
upon those that offer them; and therefore 
I am convinced, that this Bill must be the 
result of considerations which have been 
hitherto concealed, and is intended to 
promote designs which are never to be 
discovered by the authors before their ex- 
ecution. ; 

With regard to these motives and de- 
signs, however artfully concealed, every 
lord in this House is yet at liberty to 
offer his conjectures; and therefore I shall 
venture to lay before you what has arisen 
in my mind, without pretending to have 
discovered with absolute certainty, what 
such accomplished politicians have endea- 
voured to conceal. 

When I consider, my Jords, the ten- 
dency of this Bill, I find it calculated only 
for the propagation of diseases, the sup- 
pression of industry, and the destruction 
of mankind ; I find it the most fatal engine 
that ever was pointed at a people, an en- 
‘gine by which those who are not killed 
‘will be disabled, and those who preserve 
their limbs, will be deprived of their 
senses. | 

This Bill therefore appears to be de- 
signed only to thin the ranks of mankind, 
and to.disburthen the world of the mul- 
titudes that inhabit it; and is, perhaps, 
the strongest proof of political sagacity 
that our new ministers have yet exhibited. 
They well know, my lords, that they are 
universally detested, and that wherever an 
Englishman is destroyed, they are freed 
from an enemy; they have therefore 
opened the flood-gates of gin upon the 
nation, that when it is less numerous, it 
my be more easily governed. 

ther ministers, my lords, who had not 
attained to so great a knowledge in the 
art of making war upon their country, 
when they found their enemies clamorous 
and bold, used to awe them with prosecu- 
tions and penalties, or destroy them like 
burglars, with prisons and with gibbets. 
But every age, my lords, produces some 
improvement, and every nation, however 
degenerate, gives birth at some happy pe- 
riod of time to men of great and enter- 
prising genius. It is our fortune to be 
witnesses of a new discovery in politics ; 
we may congratulate oursclves upon being 
contemporaries with those men who have 


reflect, that though all the 
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shown that hangmen and halters are unne- 
cessary in a state, and that ministers may 
escape the reproach of destroying their 
re by inciting them to destroy them- 
selves. 


This new method may, indeed, have 


upon different constitutions a different 
operation; it may destroy the lives of 
some, and the senses of others; but either 
of these effects will answer the p 
the ministry, to whom it is indifferent, 
provided the nation becomes insensible, 
whether pestilence or lunacy 

among them. Either mad or dead, the 
greatest part of the people must quickly 
be, or there is no hope of the continuance 
of the present ministry. | 


of 


prevails 


. For this purpose, my lords, what could 


have been invented more efficacious than 
an establishment of a certain number of 
shops at which poison may be vended; 


oison so prepared, as to please the pa- 
ate while it wastes the strength, and to 


kill only by intoxication? From the first 
instant that any of the enemies of the mi- 
nistry shall grow clamorous and turbu- 
lent, a crafty hireling may lead him to the 
ministerial slaughter-house, and ply him 
with their wonder-working liquor, till he 
is no longer able to speak or think; and, 
my lords, no man can be more agreeable 
to our ministers than he that can neither 
speak nor think, except those who speak 
without thinking... 


But, my lords, the ministers ought to 
people of the 
resent age are their enemies, yet they 
ve made no trial of the temper and in- 


clinations of posterity ; our successors may 
be of opinions very different from ours; 
they may perhaps approve of wars on the 
continent, while our plantations are in- 
sulted, and our trade obstructed; they 


may think the support of the House of 
Austria of more importance to us than our 
own defence, and may perhaps so far 
differ from their fathers, as to imagine 
sai aon td of Great Britain very pro- 
perly employed in supporting the tr 
and iaoroasing the colendor: of a foes 
electorate. , 

Since therefore it will not be denied by 
our ministers, that the affection and gra- 
titude of posterity may atone for the ob- 
stinacy, blindness, and malice of the pre: — 
sent age ; since those measures which are 
now universally censured, may at some 
distant time be praised with equal unani- 
mity; why, my lords, should they extend 
their vengeance to the succeeding gene: 
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ration? Why should they endeavour to 
torture their limbs with pains, and load 
their lives with the guilt of their parents? 

_ Why should they hinder that trade to 
which they must owe all the comforts 
which plenty affords? Why should they 
endeavour to intercept their existence, 
or suffer them to exist only to be 
wretched ? 

If I may once more declare my senti- 
ments, my lords, I believe the ministers do 
not so much wish to debilitate the bodies 
as the understandings of posterity, nor so 
ardently desire a race of cripples as of 
fools. For cripples, my lords, can make 
no figure at a review, nor strut in a red 
coat with a tolerable grace ; but fools are 
known by long experience to be the prin- 
cipal support of an army, since they 
are the only persons who are willing to 
pay it. ; 

Whatever, my lords, be the true rea- 
sons for which this Bill is so warmly pro- 
moted, I think they ought, at least, to be 
deliberately examined; and therefore can- 
not think it consistent with our regard for 
the nation to suffer it to be precipitated 
intoalaw. The year, my lords, is not so 
far advanced as that supplies may not be 
raised by some other method, if this should 
be rejected; nor do I think that we ought 
to consent to this, even though our re- 
fusal should hinder the supplies, since we 
have no right, for the sake of any advan- 

, however certain or great, to violate 
all the laws of heaven and earth, to.doom 
thousands to destruction, and to fill the 
exchequer with the price of the lives of 
our fellow-subjects. ; 

Let us therefore, my lords, not suffer 
ourselves to be driven forward with such 
haste as may hinder us from observing whi- 
ther we are going; let us not be persuad- 
ed to precipitate our counsels by those who 
know that all delays will be detrimental to 
their designs, because delays may produce 
new information, and they are conscious 
that the Bill will be less approved the 
more it is understood. But every reason 
which they can offer against the motion, 
is, in my opinion, a reason for it; and 
therefore I shall readily agree to post- 

one the clause, and no less readily to re- 
ject the Bill. 

If at last reason and evidence are vain, 
if neither justice nor compassion can pre- 
vail, bat the nation must be destroyed. for 
the support of the government, let us at 
Jeast, my lords, confine our. assertions, in 
the preamble, to truth; let ys not affirm, 
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That drunkenness is established by the 
advice or consent of the Lords ¢ Spiritual,” 
since Iam confident not one of them will 
so far contradict his own doctrine, as to 
vote for a Bill which gives a sanction to 
one vice, and ministers opportunities and 
temptations to all others; and which, if 
it be not speedily ed, will overflow 
a whole nation with a deluge of wicke 
ness. . 


The Earl of Ilay : 


My lords; I have attended for s 
long time to the noble lord, not without 
some d of uneasiness, as [ think the 
manner. in which he has treated the ques- 
tion neither consistent with the dignity of 
this House, nor with those rules which 
ought to be ever venerable, the great rules 
of reason and humanity. Yet being now 
arrived at a time of life in which the pas- 
sions grow calm, and patience easily pre- 
vails ever any sudden disgust or perturba- 
tion, I forbore to disconcert him, though 
I have known interruption produced by 
much slighter provocations. 

. It is, my lords, in my opinion, a just 
maxim, that our deliberations can receive 
very little assistance from merriment and 
ridicule, and that truth is seldom disco- 
vered by those who are chiefly solicitous 
to start a j To convince the under- 
standing, and to tickle the fancy, are pur- 
oses very different, and must be promoted 
different means; nor is he always to 
imagine himself superior in the dispute, 
who is applauded with the loudest laugh. 
To laugh, my lords, and to endeavour 
to communicate the same mirth to others, 
when great affairs are to be considered, is 
certainly to neglect the end for which we 
are assembled, and the reasons for which 
the privilege of debating was originally 
granted us. For doubtless, my lands: our 
honours and our power were not conferred 
upon us, that we might be merry with the 
better grace, or that we might meet at 
certain times to divert ourselves with turn- 
ing the great affairs of the nation to 
ridicule. | 
But, my lords, still less defensible is 
this practice, when we are contriving the 
relief of misery, or the reformation of 
vice; when calamities are preying upon 
thousands, and the happiness not only of 
the present age, but of posterity, must 
depend upon our resolutions. 
can divert himself with the sight of misery, 
has surely very little claim to the great 
praise of humanity and tenderness; noe 


He that. _ 
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em he be justly exempted from the cen- 
sure of increasing evils, who wastes in 
laughter and jocularity that time in which 
he might relieve them. 

The Bill now before us has been repre- 
sented by those that oppose it, as big with 
destruction, and dangerous both to the 
lives and to the virtue of the people. We 
have been told, that it will at once fill the 
land with sickness and with villainy, and 
that it will be at the same time fatal to 
our trade, and to our power; yet those 
who are willing to be thought fearful of 
all these evils, and ardently desirous of 
averting them from their country, cannot 
without laughter mention the Bill which 
they oppose, or enumerate the conse- 
quences which they dread from it, in any 
other language than that of irony and 
burlesque. 
eye my lords, such conduct gives 
reason for questioning either their huma- 
nity, or their sincerity ; for if they really 
fear such dreadful calamities, how can 
they be at leisure for mirth and gaiety ? 
how can they sport over the grave. of 
millions, and indulge their vain ridicule, 
when the ruin of their country is ap- 
proaching ? 

But without enquiry, whether they who 
oppose the Bill will grant their opposition 
hypocritical, or their patriotism languid, I 
shall lay my opinion of this new regulation 
before your lordships with equal freedom, 
though with less luxuriance of imagina- 
tion, and less gaiety of language. Of this 
Bil, notwithstanding the acuteness with 
which it has been examined, and the acri- 
mony with which it has been censured, I 
am not afraid to affirm, that it is neither 
wicked nor absurd, that all its parts are 
consistent, and that the effects to be ex- 

cted from it are sobriety and health. 

cannot find, upon the closest examina- 
tion, either that it will defeat its own end, 
er that the end proposed by it is different 
from that which is professed. 

‘The charge of encouraging vice and 
tolerating drunkenness, with which the 
defenders of this Bill have been so libe- 
willy aspersed, may be, in my opinion, 
mere justly retorted upon those that 
pose it; who, though they plead for the 
continuance of a law, rigorous indeed, 
and well intended, own that it bas by the 
experience of several years been found 
ineffectual. 

_ What, my lords, can a droakard or a 
profiigate be oh gee to wish, but that 
the Jaw may still remain ia its prosent 
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state, that he may still be pursued in a 
track by which he knows how to es 

and opposed by restraints which he is able 
to break? What can he desire, but that 
the book of statutes should lie useless, 
and that no laws should be made against 
him, but such as cannot be put in execu- 
tion ? 

The defects of the present law are in- 
deed Mmumerous ; nor ought it to be 
caneinued, even though no other were to 
be substituted. It seems to suppose the 
use of distilled liquors absolutely unlawful, 
and therefore imposed upon licences a 
duty so enormous, that only three were 
taken in the whole kingdom, and the peo- 
ple were therefore obliged to obtain by 
illegal methods what they could not per. 
suade themselves wholly to forbear. 

The method of detecting offenders was 
likewise such as gave opportunity for vil- 
lainy to triumph over innocence, and for 
perjury to grow rich with the plunder of 
the poor. Even charity itself might be 
punished by it; end he that gave a glass 
of spirits to a man fainting under poverty, 
or sickness, or fatigue, might be punished 
as a retailer of spirits without a licence. 

These defects, which were not seen 
when the law was made, soon excited 2 
dislike. No man enforced the execution 
of it, because every man knew that on 
some occasions he might himself break 1t; 
and they who suffered for the violation of 
it, were often pitied by those whose of- 
fice obliged them to punish them. Thus 
the law, after having been executed a few 
months with rigour, was laid aside as Hn- 
practicable, and appears now to be tacitly 
repealed; for it is apparently an empty 
form without effect. 

if therefore the use of spirits be so de 
structive as is generally allowed, it ts 
surely necessary, that the legislature should 
at last repair the defects of the former 
law, and the nation should not be vitiated 
and ruined, without some endeavours for 
its preservation; and, in my opinion, to 
lay a double duty upon these liquors, is 
very rational and prudent. An mcresse 
of the price must lessen the consumption. 

To what degree the consumption will 
be diminished by this new duty, I am not 
able to foretel; but undoubtedly some 
dininution will be produced, avd the least 
diminution will afiord us this comfort, that 
the evil does not imcrease upon us, 
that this law is therefore better than that 
which we have repealed. For this reason, 


my lords, I approve she present Bill, with- 
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out enquiring whether it is perfect ; it is 
sufficient for me in the present exigence, 
that the nation will gain something by the 
change, and the people will be drawn 
nearer to sobriety, temperance, and: in- 
dustry. Thus, my lords, without paying 
any regard to the determination otf the 
other House, 1 think the Bill sufficiently 
defensible by reason and policy ; nor can 
I conceal my opinion, that those who op- 
pose it are the real enemies of their 
country. 


The question, Whether the House 
should now be resumed, was then put, and 
determined in the negative by 56 against 
35.—The other Clauses were then read, 
and agreed to. After which 


Lord Sandwich rose and said: 


My lords; asthe importance of the 

Bill now before us justly demands the ma- 
turest. consideration, it is not without un- 
usual concern, that I observe the absence 
of many lords, for whose wisdom and ex- 
perience I have the highest: veneration, 
and whom I esteem equally for their pe- 
netration and their integrity. F should 
hope, that all those who feel in their hearts 
the love of their country, and are con- 
scious of abilities to promote its happiness, 
would assemble on this great occasion, and 
that the collective wisdom of this House 
would be exerted, when the lives and for- 
tunes, and, what is yet more worthy of re- 

ard, the virtue of the people is involved 
in the question. As there can be no avo- 
catioss which can possibly withhold a 
wise man from counsels of such moment 
to his country, to himself, and to his 

osterity; as there is no interest equiva- 

ent to the general happiness, I cannot 
suppose, that either business or pleasure 
detain those who have not attended at the 
examination of 'this Bill; and therefore 
imagine, that they are absent only because 
they have not bcen sufficiently informed of 
the importance of the question that was 
this day to be discussed. 

. It is therefore, my lords, necessary, in 
my opinion, that on the day of the third 
reading they be again summoned to at- 
tend, that the law, which is allowed to be 
only an experiment, of which the event is 
absolutely uncertain, may be examined 
with the utmost care;, that all its conse- 
quences may be known, so far as human 


wisdom is able to discover, and that we. 


may at least be exempt from the imputa- 
tion of being negligent of the welfare of 
our country, and-of being desirous of avoid- 
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ing information or enquiry, lest they should: 
retard our measures, or contradict our as-: 
sertions. I therefore move, that the third: 
reading of this Bill may be delayed till. the. 
1st of March, and that mmediate sumnrons: 
be issued for all lords to attend. — ; 


Lord. Carteret : 


My lords; if it is the intention of 
the noble lords to debate once more the 
usefulness or expedience of this Bill, if 
they have any new argument to produce, 
or are desirous of another of kale to 
repeat those which have been alread 
heard, I hope they will not long withhold, 
either from themselves or their opponents, 
that satisfaction——Your lordships are sa 
well acquainted with the state of the pub- 
lic, and know so well the danger of the 
liberties of the continent, the power of the 
enemies whom we are to oppose, the dread= 


ful aged a of an unsuccessful oppo« 
sition, and tlie necessity of vigour and: ex- 
pedition to procure success, that it cannop 


be necessary to urge the impropriety of 
delaying the Bill ficin which he aapetieg 
are to be expected—The convenience of 
deferring this Bill, however plausibly re- 
presented by the noble lord: who made the 
motion, is overbalanced by the necessit 

of considering it to-morrow. Necessity is 
an.argument which no acuteness can over- 
throw, and against which eloquence wil? 


be sees has to little purpose. I there- 
fore, my lords, oppose the motion. 
Lord Hervey: — oo 


My lords ; it ia always the last ree 
source of ministers to call those measures 
necessary which they cannot show. to be 
just; and when they have tried all the 
arts of fallacy and illusion, and found theny 
all baffled, to stand at bay, because they 
can fly no longer, look their opponents 
boldly in the face, and stun them with the 
formidable sound of neccssity.—But it is 
generally the fortune of ministers to dis- 
cover necessity nmch sooner than they’ 
whose eyes are not sharpened by employ- 
ments; they frequently call that necessity, 
on which no other man. would bestow the 
title of expediency ; and that is seldom ne- 
cessary to be done, which others do not: 
think necessary to be avoided—At pre- 
sent, my lords, I see nothing necessary, 
but what is equally necessary at all times, 
that we do our duty to our country, and: 
discharge our trust, without suffering our- 
selves to be terrified with imaginary dan-- 
gers, or allured by imaginary benefits: The: 


» 
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war which is said to produce the necessity 
of this Bill, is, in my opinion, not neces- 
sary in itself: and if your lordships differ 
from me in that sentiment, it must yet be 
allowed, that there is time sufficient to 
provide supplies by new methods.—But, 
my lords, if the motion, in which I con- 
cur, be over-ruled on a pretence of neces- 
sity, it will show an eager desire to hasten 
8 Bil, which if referred to any twelve men 
not of either House of Parliament, their 
examination would terminate in this, that 
they bring it in guilty of Wilful Murder. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; as there is no doubt but 
particular measures may be sometimes ne- 
cessary, I discover no reason that ought to 
hinder the mention of that necessity ; for 
surely where it can be asserted with truth, 
it is the most powerful of all arguments, 
and cannot be wisely or honestly neglected. 

In the present case, my lords, I can dis- 
cover no impropriety in mentioning it ; for 
I suppose that noble lord did not intend to 
restrain it to the most rigorous sense ; he 
did not mean, that there is the same ne- 
cessity of reading this Bill to-morrow for 
the success of the war, as of extinguishing 
a fire for the preservation of a town, but 
that the reasons for dispatch absolutely 
overbalanced all the pleas that could be 
offered for delays. : 
. This necessity, my lords, I am not 
ashamed to assert after him; nor can I 
- think it consistent with common prudence, 
in the present situation of our affairs, to 
defer the third reading beyond to-morrow ; 
for the supplies which this Bill must pro- 
° duce, are to be employed in attempts of 
the utmost importance, and which cannot 
fail without the ruin of a great part of man- 
kind, and an iereparable: injury to this 
nation. I cannot therefore but confess m 
surprise at the vehemence with which this 
Bill is opposed ; vehemence so turbulent 
and fierce, that some lords have been 
transported beyond that decency which it 
ts our duty and our interest to preserve in 
our deliberations ; nor have restrained 
themselves from expressions, which, upon 
reflection, I believe they will not think 
defensible; from among which I cannot 
but particularize the horrid and opprobri- 
ous term of murder. ; 

The reverend prelates, who have spoken 
against the Bill, may be easily believed to 
be as zealous for virtue as those who have 
indulged themselves in this violence of 
language; yet they have never charged 
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those who defend the measures now pro- 
posed with the guilt of murder, but have 
decently delivered their own opinions, 
without reproaching those who differ from 
them. For my part, my lords, as I cannot 
think the motion for further delay, sea- 
sonable or proper, or n to the 
discovery of truth, or consistent with the 
welfare of the nation, it is my resolution to 
vote against it. 


The Duke of Bedford : 


My lords; the ardour with which 
the noble lord appears to resent the indig- 
nity offered to the Bill, shows only that he 
himself approves it, but not that it de- 
serves the approbation of the House. I 
think it of use, notwithstanding the plausi- 
ble pleas of decency or politeness, that 
every thing should in this House be called 
by its right name, that we may not dispute 
for one thing and vote for another; and 
since the Bill will certainly destroy multi- 
tudes, if it promotes the sale of distilled 
spirits, and it has been proved that it will 
promote it, I know not by what appella- 
tion to denominate its effects, if that be 
denied me, which has been already used. 


Then the question being put that the 
third reading of the said Bill be put off till 
the lst of March, it was resolved in the 
negative, by 52 against 29. 

Feb. 25. The order being read for the 
third reading of this Bill, 


Lord Hervey rose and said* : 


My lords; the tendency of the Bill, 
which we are now to approve or reject, is 


* From the Secker Manuscript. 


Feb. 25. Third Reading of the Bill relating 
to Spirituous Liquors. 


Hervey. This Bill will be productive of 
mourder of all sorts. Jt will extend its conse- ~ 
quences almost as wide as the forbidden fruit : 
but it will not be a tree of knowledge, buta 
spring of ignorance. All lawgivers have pro- 
vided for the health of their people. Moses 
saw the people inclined to leprosy, and forbed 
swines’ flesh. So Mahomet, rap te Solon. 
This the original meaning of ‘Salus_popult 
suprema lex.’ The chiefs of the wild Jodians 
declared against rum being imported to them. 
The colony of Georgia have made a law against 
it. A total prohibition of strong liquors here 
was bever meant: but only amongst the com- 
mon people for common use. 

Lonsdale. These liquors are now in effcct 
abate by law, and this is restoring them 

y law: which is contrary to all principles of 
8 
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so apparently destructive to the ends of| to sobriety only, but to abstinence. The 
government, so apparently dangerous to| authority of this man, my lords, cannot 
ublic happiness, and so contrary to the | indeed be urged as unexceptionable and 
institutions of the most celebrated law- | decisive; but the reception of his impos- 
ivers, and the policy of the most flourish- | ture shows, at least, that he was not unac- 
ing nations, that I still continue to think it | quainted with human nature, and that he 
my duty to struggle against it. knew how to adapt his forgeries to the 
Almost every legislator of the world, | nations among which he vented them; nor 
my lords, from whatever original he de- can it be denied, but the prohibition of 
rived his authority, has exerted it in the’ wine was found generally useful, since it - 
prohibition of such foods as tended to in- | obtained so ready a compliance. 
jure the health, and destroy the vigour, of | All nations in the world, my lords, in 
Satlaca, The prost tnltrice of ta dws, | ert alonesa, eareagrenl a to ieee 
who delivered his laws by divine authority, | sity of layin restraint upon appetite, and. 
_igemgeay elie silyl wp joy hereon ph oe pal ers 
er cause, 8 _ every legislature has claimed and p 
to discover, than that it corrupted the ! the right of withholding those pleasures 
blood, and produced loathsome diseases | which the people have appeared inclined 
and malalies which descended to pos- | to use to excess, and preferring the safety 
terity ; and therefore in prohibiting, after | of multitudes whom liberty would destroy, 
his example, the use of liquors which pro-' to the convenience of those who would 
duce the same effects, we shall follow the | have enjoyed it within the limits of reason 
authority of the great: Governor of the | and of virtue. 
universe. The welfare of the public, my lords, has 
The author of another religion, ‘a reli- | always been allowed the supreme law; 
gion founded indeed on superstition and | and when any governors sacrifice the ge- 
credulity, but which prevails over a oy | neral good either to private views, or tem- 
pret part of the earth, has laid his fol- | porary convenience, they deviate at once 
owers under restraints still more severe; , from integrity and policy, they betray their 
he has forbidden them to dispel their cares, | trust, and neglect their interest. om 
or exalt their pleasures, with wine, has The prohibition of those commodities 
banished from their banquets that useful ! which es instrumental to vice, is not onl 
opponent of troublesome reflection, and | dictated by policy but nature ; nor does it 
doomed all those who receive his law, not | indeed require much sagacity, when the 


licy. The number ofa leis the strength | an innécent one. All you can say, is, that it 
Pr a people: This will te iminished in Jike | leaves vice where it found it. The prohibition 
numbers: health is a great adrantage, which | of 9 Geo. 2 was nominal only : so far as the 
this law tends to destroy: and laws under | distillery keeps out foreign spirits, it does good, 
which people will own and be permitted to | If you did not distill spirits, you would drink 
hurt themselves, are more hurt than compul- | them; Rotterdam distills cheaper than you. 
sory laws. The next great principle is morals, | The tenants of this kingdom pay their rents 
want of morals divides a society into jarring | by their barley: and if we had no distillery our 
atoms. The next point is saat and those | barley would be worth little. Our chief re- 
trades are to be encouraged which promote the | venue are from follies, our tobacco, our tea: 
happiness of a people: and those to be discou- | and the last hath made way for gin. 
raged which do the contrary. Iam sorryto| Lonsdale. Tea and tobacco may be wrong, 
hear the distillers trade, upon the whole, treated | but are not such poisons as gio. 
as advantageous: for all the spirits that are | Aylesford. 
cousumed beyond what the health of the peo- 
le require, are destructive. I hoped some- 


Question on passing the Bill. 


dy would have proposed better thoughts than ies 23. In all 82. 
Mine, but nobody regards the matter; the . Cc = foe = In all 55. 
landed interest doth not subsist upon poisoning { ea 
the people. {t is much better for the farmer; Amongst these, all the bishops present, whe 


that the barley should be made into malt than | were the same as against the commitment, and 
Spirits. If the government is to avail itself of | the bishop of London, who came on purpose. 
those poisons, the interest of the government ' The bishop of St. David’s did not come to the 
and the people is contrary, which must undo | House after the 22nd, vor the bishop of Ro- 
the nation, ° chester, and the bishops of Bangor, and Win- 

_ Carteret. 1 agree in the consequences of | ebester, and Lagdaff, though im towa and able, 
Vice and virtue: but I think this Bill at least ; did not come, 

L VOL. XII. J | [4 ¥] 
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evil is known, to find the proper remedy ; 
for even the Indians, who Lave not yet re- 
duced the art of government to a science, 
nor learned to e long harangues upon 
the different interests of foreign powers, 
the necessity of raising supplies, or the 
importance and extent of manufactures, 
have yet been able todiscover, that distilled 
spirits are pernicious to society, and that 

e use of them can ‘only be hindered by 

rohibiting the sale. For this reason, my 
ords, they have petitioned, that none of this 
delicious poison should be imported from 
Great Britain; they have desired us to 
confine this fountain of wickedness and 
misery to stream in our own country, 
without pouring upon them those inunda- 
tions of ebauchery; by-which we are our- 
selves overflowed. When we may besent 
with justice to learn from the rude and 
ignorant Indians the first elements of civil 
wisdom, we have surely not much right to 
boast of our foresight and knowledge ; we 
must surely confess, that we have hitherto 
valued oursclves upon our arts with very 
little reason, since we have not learned 
how to preserve either wealth or virtue, 
either pcace or commerce. 

The maxims of our politicians, my lords, 
differ widely from those of the Indian 
savages, as. they are the effects of longer 
consideration, and reasonings formed upon 
more extensive views. What Indian, m 
lords, would have contrived to hinder his 
countrymen from drunkenness, by placin 
that liquor in their houses which coanpted 
them to excess; or would have discovered, 
that prohibitions only were the cause of 
boundless excesses; that to subdue the 

tite nothing was neces but to so- 
lick it; and that what er ee offered 
would never be received ? The Indians, in 
the simplicity of men unacquainted with 
European and British refinements, ima- 
ained: that to put an end to the use of an 
thing, it was only necessary to take it 
away ; and conceived, that they could not 
pou sobriety more effectually, than 
y allowing the people nothing with which 
they could be arink 

But if our politicians should send mis- 
sionaries to teach them the art of govern- 
ment, they would quickly be shown, that 
if they would accomplish their design, 
they must appoint every tenth man among 
them to distribute spirits to the nine, an 
to drink them himself in what quantity 
they shall desire, and that then the peace 
of their country will be no longer dis- 
turbed by the quarrels of debauchery. 

i 
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It is indeed not without amazemeni, 
that I hear this Bill seriously defended a 
a scheme for suppressing drunkenness, and 
find some lords, who admit that 50,000 
houses will be opened for the public sale 
of spirits, assert that a less quantity of 
poe will be sold. The foundation of 

is opinion is in itself very uncertain ; for 
nothing more is urged, but that all who sell 
under the sanction of a licence, will be 
ready to inform against thuse by whom no 
licence has been purchased; and that 
therefore 50,000 licenced retailers may 
hurt a greater number who now sell spirits 
in opposition to the law. 

All this, my lords, is very far from cer- 
tainty ; for it-cannot be proved, that there 
are now so great a number of retailers as 
this act may produce: it is likely that se- 
curity will encourage many to engage in 
this trade, eho ace at ieee deterred 
from it by danger. It is passible, that 
those who pu e licences may never- 
theless forbear to prosecute those that sell 
spirits without the protection of the law. 

ey may forbear, my lords, from the 
common Bria of humanity, because 
they think those poor traders rve ra- 
ther pity than punishment; they may for- 
bear from a principle that operates more 
frequently, and too often more strongly, s 
regard to their own iuterest. They may 
themselves offend the law by some other 
parts of their conduct, and may be un- 
willing to provoke an inspection into their 
own actions, by betraying officiously the 
faults of their neighbours; or they may 
be influenced by immediate terrors, and 
expect to be hunted to death by the rage. 
of the populace. 

All these considerations may. be urged 
against the only supposition that has been 
made, with any show of reason, in favour 
of the Bill; and of these various circum- 
stances, some one or other will almost al- 
ways be found. Every man wilt have 
either fear or pity, because almost every, 
good man is inclined te compassion, and 
every.wicked man is in danger from the 


'| law; and I do not see any reason fur ima- 


gining, that the e will tolerate in- 
ormers more wiHingly now than in the 
late years. 

But suppose it should be ; 
though it cannot be certain, and has not 
yet been shown to be probable, that the 
clandestine. trade will be interrupted; I 
am not able to follow these ministeri 
reasoners immediately to the: consequence 
which they draw from this concession, apd 
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which must be drawn from it, if it be of 
any use in the decision of the question, 
nor can seé that the consumption of spiri- 
tuous liquors will be made less. 

_ Let us examine, my lords, the premises 
and the consequences together, without 
suffermg our attention to be ied astray by 
useless digressions. Spirits will now be 
sold only with licence! therefore less will 
be sold than when it was seld only by 
stealth! Surely, my lords, such arguments 
will not much mfluence this House. 
Why, my lords, should less be bought now 
than formerly? It is not denied; that there 
will be in ria place a licensed shop, 
where drunkards may riot m security; 
and what can be more inviting to wretches 
who place in drunkenness their utmost fe- 
licity? If you should favourably 
are more to be sold, yet wy should “aed 
who now buy any suppose ity, bu 
Jess when the renrint is mpd ? 

If it be urged, that the present law does 
in reality impose no restraint, the intended 
act will make no alteration. There is no 
real prohibition now, there will be no no- 
mina! prohibition hereafter ; and therefore 
the law will only produce what its advo- 
cates expect from it, a yearly addition to 
the revenue of the government. But, niy 
lords, let us at last enquire to what it is to 
be intputed, that the present law swells 
the statute-book to no purpose? and bs 
this pernicious trade is carried on wit 
confidence and security, in opposition to 
the law? It will not surely be confessed, 
that the government has wanted authority 
‘to execute its own laws; that the legisla- 
ture has been awed by the populace, b 
the dregs of the populace, the drunkards 
and the beggars ! Vee when the provisions 
made for the execution of a law so salutary, 
so just, and so necessary, were found de- 
fective, why were not others substituted 
of greater efficacy? Why, when one in- 
former was tori in pieces, were there not 
new securities proposed to protect those 
who should by the same offence displease 
the people afterwards. 

The law, my lords, has failed of a great 
part of its effect: but it has failed by 
eowardice on one part, and negligence on 
another: and though the duty, as it was 
laid, was in itself somewhat invidious, it 
would however have been enforced, could 
the revenue have gained as much by. the 
punishment as was gained by the toleration 
of debauchery. 

_ thas however some effect: it may be 
imagined, that no man can be trusted, 
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where he is not known, and that some men 
are known too well to be trusted; and 
therefore many must be. occasionally hin- 
dered from drinkitig spirits, while the law 
remains in its present state; who, when 
houses are set open st agate Oa never 
want an opportunity co ing with 
their pane Betis at aay Miene enter 
confidently, and call for pomon, and mingle 
with numerous assemblies met only to 
ebb each other to intemperance by a 

md of brutal emulation and obstreperous 
merriment. 

This Bill therefore, my lords, is, as it 
has been termed, am experiment; 
an experiment, my lords, of a very 
daring kind, which none would hazard but 


empiri itictans: It is an experiment 
ose | to Tiscovel how far the vices of thé popu- 


lace may be made useful to the govern- 
ment, what taxes may be 1 upon 
poison, and how much the court may be 
enriched by the destruction of the sub- 
: The tendency of this Bill is so evident, 
that those who a; as its advocates 
have rather endeavoured oe sagan ear 
onents by chargin eir proposuls 
with absurdity; than by ecteeuacine the 
ill c ce of their own scheme. 
Their principal charge is, that those who 
oppose the Bill recommend a total pro- 
hibition of all spirits. This assertion gives 
them am opportunity of abandoning their 
own! cause, to expatiate upon the innocent 
uses of spirits, of their efficacy in medicine; 
and their convenience in domestic business} 
and to advance a mitltitude of positions 
which they know will not be denied, but 
which may be at once made useless td 
them ; by assuring them, that no man de- 
sires to destroy the distillery for the plea 
sure of destroying it, or intends any thing 
more than some provisions which may 
hinder distilled spirits from being drank by 
common people upon cointton occasions. 
Having thus obviated the only answer 
that has hitherto been made to the strong 
arguments which have been offered apaitist 
the Bill, I must declare, that I have heard 
nothing else that deserves an ariswer, of 
that can possibly make any impressida in 
favour of the Bill; a Bill, my lords, teem- 
ing with sedition and idleness, diseases 
and robberies; a Pill that will enfeeble 
the body, corrupt the mind, ard turn the 
cities of this lous kingdom into prisons 


for villains, ot hospitals for cripples; and 
. which I think it therefore our duty to re- 
ject. ‘ ‘ t oi 
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Lord Lonsdale : 


My lords; the Bill, on which we 
are now finally to determine, is of such a 
tendency that it cannot be made a law, 
without an open and avowed disregard of 
all the rules which it has been hitherto 
thought the general interest of human na- 
ture to preserve inviolable. It is opposite 
at once to the precepts of the wise, and 
the practice of the good, to the original 
principles of virtue, and the established 
maxims of policy. I shall, however, only 
consider it with relation to policy, because 
the other considerations will naturally 
coincide ; for policy is only the connexion 
of prudence with goodness, and directs only 
what virtue each particular occurrence re- 
uires to be immediately practised. The 
rst principle of policy, my lords, teaches 
us, that the power and greatness of a state 
arises from the number of its people ; un- 
inhabited dominions are an empty show, 
and serve only to encumber the nation to 
which they belong; they are a kind of 
pompous ornaments, which must bethrown 
away in time of danger, and equally unfit 
for resistance and retreat. , 
In the present war, my lords, if the 
number of our people were equal to that 
of the two nations against which we are 
engaged, the narrowness of our dominions 
would give us a resistless superiority ; as 
we have fewer posts to defend, we might 
send more forces to attack our enemies, 
who must be weak in every part, because 
they must be dispersed to a very great 
extent. The torrent of war, as a flood of 
water, is only violent while it is confined, 
but loses its force as it is more diffused. 
In consequence of this maxim, my lords, 
it is proposed, that because we are at war 
aa two mighty powers, we shall en- 
eavour to destroy by spirits at home 
those who cannot fall by the sword of the 
enemy, and that we endeavour to hinder 
the production of another generation ; for 
it is well known, my lords, and has in this 
debate been universally allowed, that the 
present practice of draking irits will not 
only destroy the present race, but debilitate 
thenext. This surely, my lords, isa time 
at which we ought very studiously to watch 
over the preservation of those lives which 
we are not compelled to expose, and endea- 
veur to retrieve the losses of war by encou- 
raging industry, temperance, and sobriety. 
Another principle of government which 
the wisdom of our progenitors established, 
was to suppress vice with the utmost di- 
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ligence; for as vice must always produce 
maeery to those whom it infects, and dan- 
ger to those who are considered as its ene- 
mies, it is contrary to the end of govern- 
ment; and the government which encou- 
rages vice is necessarily labouring for its 
own destruction; for the good will not 
support it, because they are not benefited 
by it, and the wicked will betray it, be- 
cause they are wicked. 

How little then, my lords, do our saga- 
cious politicians understand their own 
interest by promoting drunkenness and 
luxury, of which the natural train of conse- 
quences are idleness, necessity, wicked- 
ness, desperation, sedition, and anarchy! 
How little do they understand what it is 
that gives stability to the fabric of our 
constitution, if they imagine it can long 
stand, when it is not supported by virtue. 

- In consequence of these maxims, ano- 
ther may be advanced, that all trades 
which tend to impair either the health or 
virtue of the people, should be interdicted; 
for since the strength of the community 
consists in the number and the happiness 
of the pcople, no trade deserves to be 
cultivated which does not contribute to the 
one or the other; for the end of trade, as 
of all other human atteinpts, is the attain- 
ment of happiness. 

If any trade that conduces not to the 
happiness of the community by increasing 
either the number or the virtue of the peo- 

le, be industriously cultivated, the legis- 
ature ought to suppress it; if any manu- 
facture that administers temptations to 
wickedness be flourishing and extensive, 
it has already been too long indulged ; and 
the government can atone for its remiss- 
ness only by rigorous inhibition, severe 
prosecutions, and vigilant enquiries. 

That the trade of distilling, my lords, 
had advanced so fast among us, that our 
manufacturers of poison are arrived at the 
utmost degree of skill in their profession, 
and that the draughts which they p 
are greedily swallowed by those who rarely 
look beyond the present moment, or en- 
quire what price must be paid for the 

resent gratification; that the people have 
been 80 fone accustomed to daily stupefac- 
tion, that they are become mutinous if 
they are restrained from it; and that the 
law which was intended to suppress their 
luxury cannot, without tumults and blood- 
shed, be put in execution; are, in my opi- | 
nion, very affecting considerations, but they 
can surely be of no use for the defence of 
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The more extensive the trade of distill- 
ing, the more must swallow the poison 
which it affords; the more palatable the 
liquor is made, the more dangerous is the 
temptation ; and the more corrupt the peo- 
ple are become, the more urgent is the 
necessity of extirpating those that have cor- 
rupted them. 

I am not, my lords, less convinced of the 
importance of trade, than those lords who 
have spoken in the most pathetic language 
for the continuance of the manufacture; 
but my regard for trade naturally deter- 
mines me to vote against a Bill by which 
idleness, the pest of commerce, must be 
encouraged, and those hands, by which 
our trade is to be carried on, must be 
first enfeebled and soon afterwards des- 
troyed. 

Nor is this kind of debauchery, my lords, 
less destructive to the interest of those whose 
riches consist in lands, than of those who 
are engaged in commerce ; for it undoubt- 
edly hinders the consumption of almost 
every thing that land can produce; of 
that corn which should be made into bread, 
and brewed into more wholesome drink; 
of that flesh which is fed for the market, 
and even of that wool which should be 
worked into cloth. It has been often 
mentioned ludicrously, but with too much 
truth, that strung liquors are to the meaner 
people, meat, drink, and clothes ; that they 
depend upon them alone for sustenance 
and warmth, and that they desire to forget 
their wants in drunkenness rather than 
supply them. If we therefore examine 
this question with regard to trade, we shall 
find, that the money which is spent in 
drunkenness for the advantage only of one 
distiller, would support, if otherwise ex- 

nded, a great number of labourers, hus- 
Peddie: and traders ; since one man em- 
ployed at the’ still may supply with the 
means of debauchery such numbers, as 
could not be furnished with innocent 
victuals and warm clothes, but by the in- 
dustry of many hands, and the concur- 
rence of many trades. Numbers, my 
lords, are necessary to success in com- 
merce as in war; if the manufacturers be 
few, labour will be dear, and the value of 
the commodity must always be propor- 
tioned to the price of labour. 

These, my lords, are the ents by 
which | have hitherto been incited to op- 
pose this Bul, which I have not found that 
any of its defenders can elude or repel ; 
for they content themselves with acowardly 
concession to the multitude, allow them 
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to proceed in wickedness, confess they have 
found themselves unable to oppose their 
sovereign pleasure, or to withhold them 
from pursuing their own inclinations; and 
therefore have sagaciously contrived a 
scheme, by which they hope to gain some 
advantage from the vices which they can- 
not reform. But who, my lords, can, with- 
out horror and indignation, hear those 
who are entrusted with the care of the 
public, contriving to take advantage of 
the ruin of their country? Let others, 
my lords, vote as their consciences will 
direct them, I shall likewise follow the 
dictates of my heart, and shall avoid an 
concurrence with a scheme, which though 
it may for a time benefit the government, 
must destroy the strength and virtue of 
the people, and at once impair our: trade 
and depopulate our country. 


Lord Carteret: 


My lords; the warmth with which 
this debate has been hitherto carried on, 
and with which the progress of this Bill 
has been opposed, is, in my opinion, to be 
imputed to strong prejudices, formed when 
the question was first proposed ; by which 
the noble lords have been incited to warm 
declamations and violent invectives; who 
having once heated their minds with sus- 
picions, have not been able to consider 
the propositions before them with calm- 
ness and impartiality; but have pursued 
their first notions, and have employed 
their eloquence, in displaying the absur- 
dity of positions never advanced, and the 
mischiet of consequences which will never | 
be produced. 

t is first to be considered, my lords, 


that this Bill is intended, not to promote, 


but to hinder, the consumption of spi- 
rituous liquors; it is therefore by no means 
necessary to expatiate upon that which is 
presupposed in the Bill,-the pernicious 
quality of spirits, the detestable nature of 

runkenness, the wickedness or miseries 
which are produced by it. Almost all that — 
has been urged by the noble lords who 
have spoken with the greatest warmth 
against the Bill, may reasonably be con- 
ceived to have been advanced for it by 
those who projected it; of whom it may 
be justly imagined, that they were fully 
convinced how much spirits were abused 
by the common people, and how much 
that abuse contributed to the wickedness 
which at present prevails amongst us, since 
they thqught it necessary to prevent thein 
by a new law. 
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But, my lords, when they saw, thet the 
abuse of distilled liquors was ia a very high 
degree detrimental to the public, they saw 
likewise, that the trade of distilling was of 

eat use; that it employed great num- 

of our people, and consumed a great 
part of the produce of our lands ; and that 
therefore it could not be suppressed, with- 
eut injaring the public, by reducing many 
familes to sudden poverty, and by de- 
priving the farmers of a market for a t 

of their corn. In the plains of the 


western part of this island, the grain that | 


is chiefly cultivated is barley, and that 
bariey is chiefly consumed by the distil- 
Jers; nor, if they should be at once sup- 
pressed, could the husbandman readily sell 
the produce of his labour and his grounds, 
or the landlord receive rent from his ee- 
tate ; since it would then produce nothing, 
or, what is in effect the same, nothing that 
could be sold. 

It is indeed possible, my lords, that the 
Dutch might buy it; but then it must be 
considered, that we must pay them money 
for the favour, since we allow a premium 
upon exportation, and that we shall buy it 
back in spirits, and consequently pay 
them for manufacturing our own product. 
For it is not to be imagined, that any law 
will immediately reclaim the dispositions, 
er reform the appetites, of the le. 
They are well known to have drank spirits 
before they were'made in our country, and 
to indulge themselves at present in many 
kinds of luxury which are yet loaded with a 
very high tax. It is not therefore probable, 
that upon the imposition of a high duty they 
will immediately desist from drinking sp!- 
rits; they will indeed, as now, drink those 
which can be most easily procured; and 
if, by a high tax suddenly imposed, foreign 
spirits be made cheaper than our own, fo- 
reign oie will only be used, our distil- 
lery will be destroyed, and our people will 
yet not be reformed. 

That heavy taxes will not deter the peo- 
le from any favourite enjoyment, has 
een already shown by the unsuccessful- 

ness of the last attempt to restrain them 
from the use of spirits, and may be every 
day discovered from the use of tobacco, 
which is universally taken by the common 
people, though a very high duty is laid 
upon it, and though a king * thought it so 
pernicious that he employed his pen against 
it. The Commons theretore prudently for- 


- ® King James the ist wrote a piece, entitled 
«¢ A Counter-blast against Tobacco.” 
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bore to use violent measures, which might 
disguet the people, but which they had no 
serps drop sufficient to reform them, 

ought it more expedient te proceed 
by more gentle metheds, which might ope- 
rate by mperceptible d , and which 
might be made more forcible and 
sive, if they should be found ineffectual. 

Anotker evil will by this method like- 

wise be avoided, which is the certain con- 

of high duties ; this tax will pro- 
duce no clandestine frauds nor rebellious 
defiance of the legislature, the distillers 
will not be tempted to evade this immpost 
by perjuries, too often practised where the 
proGt of them is great, ner smugglers te 
assemble in numerous troops with asms in 
their hands, and carry imported Hquors 
through the country by force, in opposition 
to the officers of the customs, the laws 
of the nation. That this likewise is prac- 
tised upon other occasions to heavy 
taxes, Fail the weekly papers intoras ; 
nor are there many months in which some 
of the king’s officers are not maimed or 
murdered doing of their duty. 

All these evils, my lords, and a thousand 
others, will be avoided by an easy tax ; in 
favour of which I cannot but wonder that 
it should be necessary to plead so long, 
since every nation, which has any preten- 
sion to civility or a regular government, 
will agree, that heavy imposts are net to 
be wantonly inflicted, and that severity is 
never to be practised till lenity has failed. 
It therefore appears to me, my lords, that 
justice, reason, and experience, unite in 
favour of this Bill; and that nothing is te 
be feared from it, but that it will not be 
sufficiently coercive, nor restrain the abuse 
of spirits so much as is hoped by those that 
have stood up in its vindication. 


Lord Lonsdale ; 


My lords; the argumens of the 
noble lord have by no means influenced 
me to alter my opinion; nor do I now rise 
up to pronounce a recantation of any of 
my former assertions, but to explain one 
of them which the noble lord bees 
pleased to controvert. He observes, m 
opposition to my argument, that the distil- 
lery contributes to the consumption of the 
produce of our grounds, and by conse- 
quence to the advantage of those who pos- 
sess them; but I, my lords,.am inclined te 
believe that it produces a contrary effect, 
and that it hinders the consumption, even 
of that grain which is empluyed m it. 

We may reasonably suppose, my lerda, 


| 
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that they who now drink distilled liquors, 
would, if they were debarred from them, 
endeavour to obtain from ale and beer the 
same renovation of their vigour, and relax- 
ation of their cares; and that therefore 
more ale would be brewed, as there would 
be more purchasers: if therefore the same 

uantity of malt, which is sufficient, when. 
distil , to produce intoxication, would, 
when brewed into ale, have the same ef- 
fect, the consumption would still be the 
same, whether ale or spirits were in use; 
but it is certain, that the fourth part of the 
malt which is necessary to furnish ale for 
a debauch, will, when exalted in the still, 
be sufficient to satisfy the most greedy 
drunkard ; and it is therefore evident, that 
he who drinks ale, consumes more barley 
by three parts in four than he who indulges 
the use of spirits, supposing them both 
equally criminal in the excess of their en- 


yments. 

The noble lord has taken occasion to 
mention tobacco, as an instance of the ob- 
atinacy with which the people persevere in 
a@ practice to which they are 
the obstinacy of the people, my lords, I am 
sufficiently convinced ; but hope that it will 
never be able to overpower the legislature, 
who ought to enforce their laws, and in- 
vigorate their efforts, in proportion to the 
atrociousness of the corruption which they 
are endeavouring to extirpate: nor do I 
think so meanly of government, as to be- 
lieve it unable to repress drunkenness or 
luxury, or in danger of being subverted in 
a contest about spirits or tobacco. 

Tobacco, indeed, has not properly been 
| epee as an instance; fer I never 

eard, that however it may be disapproved 
by particular men, of whatever rank or 

pilities, it was prohibited by law; nor 
should I think any such prehibition neces- 
sary or reasonable: for tobacco, my lords, 
is not poison, like distilled spirits, nor is the 
use of it so much injurious to'health, as 
offensive to delicacy. 

The poisonous and destructive quality of 
these Nquors is confessed by the noble 
lord, a confession with which I fd it very 
difficult to reconcile his solicitude for the 
distillery ; for when it is once granted, 
that spirits corrupt the mind, weaken the 
limbs, impair virtue, and shorten life, any 
arguments in favour of those who manvy- 
facture them come too late, since no ad- 
vantage can be equivalent to the loss of 
honesty and life. When the noble lerd 
has urged that the distillery employs great 
numbers of hands, apd therefore ought to 
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_that it is consumed by being 


dicted. Of 
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be encouraged, may it not, upon his owt 
concession, be replied, that those numbers 
are employed in murder, and that their 
trade ought, hke that of other murderers, 
to be stopped? When he urges that much 


of our grain is consumed in the still, may 


we not answer, and answer irresistibly, 
turned into 
poison, instead of bread? And can a‘ 


‘stronger argument be imagined for the 


suppression of this detestable business, 
than that it employs multitudes, and that - 
it is gainful and extensive? 

Nothing, my lords, is more apparent, 
than that the real design of this Bill, how- 


_ever its defenders may endeavour to cone 


ceal it in the mist of sophistry, is to lay 
only such a tax as may increase the reve- 
nue ; and that they have no desire of 
pressing that vice which may be m 
useful to their private purpose, nor feel 
any regret to fill the exchequer by the 
slaughter of the people. 


Lord Aylesford : 


My lords; the noble lord who 
spoke last in defence of this new scheme, 
ap to have imbibed very strong pre- 
judices in favour of the distillery, from 
which he finds it practicable to draw large 
sums for the support of the measures 
which have been already formed, and 
which he therefore considers as the most 
important and beneficial trade of the Bri- 
tish nation——It is not improbable, my 
lords, that in a short time al] the provisions 
which have been made by the wisdom of 
our ancestors for the support of the woollen 

ure, will be transferred for the 
encouragement of the distillery, which ap- 
pears to be at present the reigning ra 
vourite; for it is evident that both manu- 
factures cannot subsist together, and that 
either must be continued by the ruin of 
the other—Of these rivals, which is 
doomed to fall, we may conjecture from 
the encomium just new bestowed upon the 
prudence of the Commons, by whom the 
darling distillery has been so tenderly 
treated; yet that the trade, in which the 
bounty of nature has enabled us to excel 
alt other nations of the world, may not be 
suffered to perish in silence, I will take this 
opportunity to declare, that this boasted 
prudence can, in my opinion, produce ne 
other effects than poverty and ruin, prie 
vate calamities sad general wickedness ; 
that by encouraging drunkenness at the 
expence of trade, it will stop all the cur- 
rents by which the gold of foreign nations 
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has flowed upon us, and expose us to con- 
quest, and to slavery. 


The question being then put, That the 
Bill do pass, it was resolved in the affirma- 
tive :—Content 59, Proxies 23, Total 82; 
Not Content 38, Proxies 17, Total 55.— 
The following lords entered their dissent, 
viz. the archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Potter; the bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. 
Madox ; bishop of London, Dr. Gibson ; 
bishop of Chichester, Dr. Mawson ; bishop 
of Norwich, Dr. Gooch ; bishop of Glou- 
cester, Dr. Benson; bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Secker ; bishop of Exeter, Dr. Claget; 
bishop of Bristol, Dr. Butler; bishop of 
Salisbury, Dr. Sherlock ; also by the lords 
Romney, Stanhope and Aylesford, the 
duke of Beaufort, and lord Gower, C. P. S. 


Protest against passing the Spirituous 
Liquors Bill.] And a Protest was en- 
tered with the following Reasons: © 

1. * Because the act of the 9th of his 
present majesty, ‘ To prevent the exces- 
‘sive drinking of Spirituous Liquors,’ 
which is by this Bill to be repealed, de- 
clares, ‘ That the drinking of spirituous 
liquors or strong waters, is become very 
common, especially amongst the people of 
lower or imferior rank, the constant and 
excessive use whereof tends greatly to the 
destruction of their healths, rendering 
them unfit for useful labour and business, 
debauching their morals, and inciting them 
to perpetrate all manner of vices ; and the 
ill consequences of the excessive use of 
such liquors, are not confined to the pre- 
sent generation, but extend to future ages, 
and tend to the devastation and ruin of 
this kingdom.’ We therefore apprehend, 
that if an act designed to remedy such in- 
disputable mischiefs was not found ade- 
quate to its salutary intention, the wisdom 
of the legislature ought to have examined 
its imperfections and supplied its defects, 
and not have rescinded it by a law autho- 
rizing the manifold calamities it was cal- 
culated to prevent. 

2. * Because the refusing to admit the 
most eminent physicians to give their opi- 
nions of the fatal consequences of these 
poisonous liquors, may be construed with- 
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out deors as a resolution of this House to 
suppress all authentic information of the 
pernicious effects of the health and morals 
of mankind, which will necessarily flow 
from the unrestrained licentiousness per- 
mitted by this Bill. 

3. “* Because as it is the inherent duty 
of every legislature to be watchful in pro- 
tecting the lives, and preserving the morals 
of the people, so the availing itself of their 
vices, debaucheries and consequential mi- 
series, to the destruction of millions, is a 
manifest inversion of the fundamental prip- 
ciples of national polity, and contrarient 
to those social emoluments by which go- 
vernment alone ‘is instituted. 

4. “ Because the opulence and power 
of a nation depend upon the numbers, 
vigour, and industry of its people ; and its 
liberty and happiness on their temperance 
and morality ; to all which this Bill threat- 
ens destruction, by authorising 50,000 
houses, the number admitted in the debate, 
to retail a poison, which, by universal expe- 
rience, is known to debilitate the strong, 
and destroy the weak; to extinguish in- 
dustry, and to inflame those intoxicated 
by its malignant efficacy, to perpetrate the 
most heinous crimes: tor, what confusion 
and calamities may not be expected, when 
near a twentieth part of the houses in this 
kingdom shall be converted into semina- 
ries of drunkenness and profligacy, autho- 
rised and protected by the legislative 
power? And as we conceive the contribu- 
tions to be paid by these infamous recesses, 
and the money to be raised by this de- 
structive project, are considerations highly 
unworthy the attention of parliament, when 
compared with the extensive evils from 
thence arising; so are we of opinion, that 
if the real exigencies of the public required 
raising the immense sums this year granted, 
they could by no means palliate the having 
recourse to a supply founded on the in- 
dulgence of debauchery, the encourage- 
ment of crimes, and the destruction of the 
human race. (Signed) Sandwich, 

Chesterfield, Talbot, Haversham, 
Dunk Halifax, Bristol, Ailesbury. 
For the above Reasons excepting 
the second. Bedford, Oxford and 
Mortimer, Ward.”’ 
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